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PREFACE. 


It  is  not  without  considerable  hesitation  that  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are  submitted  to  the  public;  for  the  writer 
cannot  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  the  lighter 
matters  they  contain  are  very  foreign  to  his  ordinary 
pursuits  and  avocations.  Although  nearly  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  the  idea  was  first  entertained  of  snatch- 
ing from  oblivion  the  salient  characteristics  of  a  few  of 
the  more  remarkable  Clubs,  connected  with  a  City  which 
has  always  been  famous  for  the  number  and  variety  of 
its  social  fraternities, — and  although,  too,  even  at  that 
early  period,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sketch  some  of 
the  more  notable  of  these,  it  was  not  till  accident,  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  brought  again  one  or  two  of  the 
long  lost  and  very  imperfect  pencillings  under  the  author's 
notice,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  him  of  entirely  re- 
modelling them,  so  as  to  render  those  social  Clubs  the 
vehicle  through  which  the  ever-changing  manners  and 
habits  of  Glasgow  society  might  be  popularly  portrayed 
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and  chronicled.  The  writer  then  began  to  collect  his 
materials^  from  variouB  public  dociunentSi  and  from  the 
information  of  private  individuals  whose  memories  still 
preserved  such  fast- fading  subjects;  and  he  has,  during 
the  intervals  of  his  leisure  hours,  arranged  these  floating 
facts  and  traditions  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now 
presented, — if  not  with  that  spirit  and  playfulness  which 
a  more  practised  penman  might  have  displayed,  yet,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  with  that  truthfiilness  which  may  at  least 
render  the  following  pages  not  altogether  unworthy  ex- 
ponents of  the  social  history  of  Glasgow  during  the  past 
and  present  century. 

To  these  brief  preliminary  remarks,  the  author  has 
only  to  add  his  sincere  apology  for  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  he  has  performed  his  somewhat  difficult  task; 
trusting  that,  while  his  deficiencies  cannot  be  wholly 
overlooked,  the  multifarious  duties  and  anxieties  incident 
to  an  important  public  office  will,  in  some  degree,  ex- 
tenuate any  inaccuracies  he  has  committed,  and  induce 
his  readers  to  treat  with  indulgence  that  which  an  other- 
wise exacting  criticism  might  condemn. 

22  W00D8IDE- Place, 
Glasgow,  Ut  November^  1855. 
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2  THE   ANDERSTON   CLUB. 

Among  the  many  fraternities  which,  between  the  years 
1750  and  1760,  nightly  or  weekly  congregated  in  the 
fashionable  taTems  then  situated  in  High -street,  GhJlow- 
gate,  and  Saltmarket,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  was 
the  one  which,  while  all  its  members  belonged  to  the 
City,  yet  had  its  place  of  meeting,  not  in  the  City  itself, 
but  in  one  of  its  suburbs.  The  suburb  we  allude  to  had 
not  then  attained,  as  it  has  since  lost,  the  dignity  of  a 
burgh  of  barony,  but  was  known,  as  it  now  is,  by  the 
name  of  ''the  village  of  Anderston;*'  and,  as  villages  then 
went,  was  a  place  of  some  importance.  One  proof  of 
this  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  possessed 
at  least  one  excellent  hostelry,  which  at  that  time  was 
kept  by  ''ane  God-fearing  host,"  yclept  John  Sharpe, 
whose  courteousness  and  cookery  attracted  thither  many 
lovers  of  *'  creature  comforts."  Among  those  who  pa- 
tronised this  long -forgotten  estabUshment,  there  were 
none  more  regular  in  their  attendance  than  the  members 
of  the  ''Anderston  Club,"  a  brotherhood  which,  a  few 
years  after  the  Bebellion  of  Forty-five,  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Robert  Simson,  of  mathematical  memory,*  who,  living 
as  all  the  learned  professors  then  did  within  the  walls  of 
our  venerable  University,  most  religiously  and  hebdoma- 

*  Dr.  Robert  Simson  was  bom  in  1687,  at  Kirktonhall,  Ayi«liii«;  was 
educated  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  and  was  elected  to  its  chair  of 
Mathematics  in  1711,  in  which  chair  he  continued  to  gire  his  most  learned 
prelections  till  1758,  when  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Williamson,  who  was 
in  1761  appointed  his  assistant  and  successor.  Dr.  Simson  died  in  1768,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Blackfriars'  Church-yard. 
His  chief  works  are— *<  A  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,"  **  The  Loci  Plani  of 
AppoUonius  Restored,"  "  Euclid's  Elements,"  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Simson  left 
his  mathematical  books  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow.  The  coUection  is 
eonsidered  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  kept  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  Unirersity  library. 
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dally  exchanged,  with  certain  other  of  his  companions  in 
literature  and  science,  the  dull  atmosphere  of  the  cloistered 
College  for  the  smokeless  sky  of  the  yet  cotUmlesa  village.* 
What  a  wondrous  change  has  taken  place  in  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  appearance  of  the  City,  and  to  the 
manners  of  the  citizens,  since  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Anderston  Club!  At  that  period  the  scenes  which  met 
the  eyes  of  Professor  Simson  and  his  college  companions, 
as  they  journeyed  on  to  their  Saturday  rendezvous  in 
the  west,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  The 
Uniyersity,  whose  now  venerable  walls  were  so  lately 
threatened  with  demolition  xmder  the  all -prevailing 
spirit  of  utilitarianism,  was  then  comparatively  speaking 
as  it  came  from  the  brain  of  its  original  architect,  in- 
stinct with  the  style  of  Louis  XUE.  and  Louis  XIY.f 
As  yet  no  modem  masonry  had  defaced  its  regularity. 
The  building  was  in  perfect  harmony,  calm  and  classical, 
with  its  cloistered  arcade  and  unsullied  quadrangles ;  while 
its  lofty  spire,  then  apparently  fearless  of  the  thunder- 
bolt^ stretched  up  boldly  into  the  sky  without  a  lightning- 
rod,  exhibiting  on  its  base  the  still  sharp  effigies  of  old 
Zachary  Boyd,  one  of  its  oddest  yet  best  benefactors.^ 

*  The  TiUage  was  fonned  by  Mr.  Andenon  from  one  of  his  farms  of 
Stobcross  in  1725.  For  a  ftirther  account  of  the  progress  of  Anderston,  see 
"Aauhr9Um  Social  Club.'* 

t  The  present  CoUege  buildings  were  completed  in  1656.  For  subscrip- 
tions of  contributors,  and  the  accounts  of  the  expense,  see  "  Munimenia 
Alme  Univerntatis"  lately  published  by  the  Haitland  Club.  In  this 
eurious  work  we  find  that  **  Principal  FaU  records,  with  some  pride,  that 
in  his  time  (1690)  the  rail  of  stone  ballusters  was  put  up  on  the  great  stair 
which  comes  up  to  the  Fore  Common  HaU,  with  a  lion  and  a  unicorn  upon 
the  first  turn." 

X  Mr.  Zacharias  Boyd,  who  was  bom  in  Ayrshire  some  time  between  the 
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The  High'Street  and  Trangate  were  then  free  from  the 
factory-built  and  square-formed  mansions  of  the  present 
day,  but  were  generally  flanked  with  picturesque  Flem- 
ish-looking tenements,  with  their  crow  ^  stepped  gables, 
and  here  and  there  a  thatched  house  to  eke  out  the 
variety.  The  shops,  now  so  large  and  lofty,  and  redolent 
of  all  the  gorgeousness  which  gold  and  mirror  can  pro- 
duce, were  at  that  time  small,  low -roofed,  and  dismal, 
each  with  its  half- door  usually  shuty  over  which  but 
too  fr^uently  the  shopkeeper  leaned,  as  if  looking  out 
for  a  customer.    Few  of  these  shops,  or  rather  booths^ 

years  1688  and  1590,  and  studied  at  the  College  of  Glasgow,  was  minister  of 
the  Barony  Church  of  Glasgow.  He  left  twenty  thousand  pounds  Scots 
to  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  for  which  gift  the  College  placed  his  marble 
bust,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  in  a  niche  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spire. 
Boyd  was  an  ayowed  Nonconformist,  and  published  a  poem  on  the  defeat 
of  the  Royal  army  at  Newbum.  The  following  lines  wiU  best  illustrate 
his  singular  style  and  peculiar  sentiments:— 

« In  this  conflict,  which  was  both  sowre  and  surily, 
Bones,  blood,  and  brains  went  in  a  hurly-burlev ; 
All  was  made  hodge-podge,  some  began  to  croole, 
Who  fights  for  prelats  is  a  beastly  foole." 

On  Cromwell  coming  to  Glasgow  on  Ilth  October  1650,  the  Magistrates 
and  Ministers  fled,  but  Zachary  Boyd  remained  at  his  post;  and  from  a 
letter  by  George  Downing,  dated  18th  October  1650,  it  appears  that  in  his 
pulpit  addresses  he  had  used  no  yery  courteous  language  to  the  conquerors. 
"  There  was,"  says  the  writer,  **  one  Scotch  Minister  who  stayed  and 
preacht  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  we  gave  him  the  hearing  morning  and 
afternoon,  with  all  his  poor  stufie  and  railings  of  course.  I  doe  beliere  the 
man's  ambition  was  to  have  been  a  sufierer  by  us,  but  we  would  not  honour 
him  so  farre."  Boyd  was  both  a  prose  writer  and  a  poet.  In  the  former  walk 
he  will  stand  a  comparison  with  the  writers  of  the  period  in  which  he  Hyed, 
but  in  the  latter  he  was  poor  and  cold,  and  somewhat  ludicrous  both  in  his 
conceits  and  his  rhymes.  <*  The  Four  Eyangels  "  in  English  yerse,  "  The 
Songs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  "  The  Songs  of  Moses"  in  six 
parts,  and  the  *'  Psalms,  with  Scripture  Songs,"  are  the  best  known  of  his 
rhyming  productions;  and  of  his  prose  works,  which  are  yery  numerous, 
perhaps  the  most  notable  \b  '*  The  Last  BatteU  of  the  Soul  in  Death,"  ori- 
ginally published  in  1629.    The  catalogue  of  his  whole  works  extends  to  45 
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stretched  much  beyond  a  few  hundred  yards  on  each 
side  of  the  Market  Cross,  and  of  these  the  majority  were 
placed  under  the  Doric  colonnades  or  piazzas  which 
extended  along  the  basement  floors  that  skirted  both  sides 
of  each  of  the  four  streets  whose  centre  formed  the  Cross 
— colonnades  which,  although  to  modem  eyes  they  might 
appear  mean  and  paltry,  nevertheless  called  forth  the 
wonder  of  Merer  in  1689,*  and  the  praises  of  the  better- 
known  Defoe  in  1726.t    Looking  southward  along  the 

different  prodnctioiu.  The  following  strange  letter,  addressed  as  a  watch- 
word to  the  General  Assembly,  apx>ear8  after  the  preface  to  **  Garden  of 
Zion":— 

"  Right  Reybbend, — Gar  Schooles'and  Countrey  are  stained,  yea  pes- 
tered with  idle  bookes;  yonr  ^lildren  are  fed  on  fables,  loye  songs,  baudry 
ballads,  heathen  hnsks,  yonth's  poyson.  It  much  concemeth  you  to  see  to 
this,  and  carefully  to  banish  out  of  the  land  all  the  names  of  the  pagan 
gods  and  godesses,  which  (as  God  has  expresslie  told  us)  should  not  bee 
taken  into  our  lips.  These  words  of  God  in  Exodus  are  yerie. . ..  *  In  all 
things  I  have  said  to  you  bee  circumspect,  and  make  no  mention  of  the 
names  of  other  gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  your  mouth.'  Seeing 
this  by  God  himself  is  required,  it  lyeth  upon  you  to  ordaine  by  the  -visitors 
of  schooles  tiiat  all  these  monuments  of  idolatrie  be  remored,  and  that  only 
such  bookes  haye  place  that  may  help  children  to  know  Gk>d  and  Christ  his 
Son,  which  is  life  eternal.-— Your  humble  servant, 

Mr 
**  From  Gk^ow,  the  28  of  May,  1644.  Zachabt  Botd." 


*  "  Glasgow  is  a  place  of  great  extent  and  good  situation,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  the  Jinest  town  in  Scotland,  not  excepting  Edinburgh,  tho' 
the  royal  city.  The  two  main  streets  are  made  crosswise,  well  payed,  and 
bounded  with  stately  buildings,  especially  about  the  centre,  where  they  are 
most  new,  with  piazsas  under  'em.  It  is  a  Metropolitan  See,  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  great  street  stands  the  archbishop's  palace,  formerly, 
without  doubt,  a  yery  magnificent  structure,  bttt  note  in  ruine,  and  has  no 
more  left  in  repair  than  what  was  the  ancient  prison,  and  is  at  this  time  a 
mean  dwelling." — Morefe  Account  of  Scotland,  1689. 

t  "  Glasgow  is  the  emporium  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  being  for  its  com- 
merce and  riches  the  second  in  the  Northern  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a 
large,  stately,  and  well-built  dty,  standing  on  a  plain  in  a  manner  four- 
square, and  the  fiye  principal  streets  are  the  fairest  for  breadth,  and  the 
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street,  whose  north-west  comer  contained  the  Cqfee-house 
Land,*  and  in  which  street  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  is  said  to 
have  been  domiciliated,  and  beyond  the  point  where  the 
piazzas  then  terminated,  was  a  long  succession  of  auM 
wooden-faced  houses,  conyeying  a  dear  idea  of  the  cause 
of  the  many  devastating  conflagrations  that  in  former 
times  brought  so  much  ruin  on  the  City,  and  occasioned 
so  much  loss  and  misery  to  the  occupants  of  those  com- 
bustible tenements.t 

finest  built  that  I  bmTe  erer  seen  in  one  city  together.  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  and  generally  nnifonn  in  height  as  well  as  in  front.  The  lower 
stories,  for  the  most  part,  stand  on  vast  square  Doric  columns  with  arches, 
which  oi>en  into  the  shops,  adding  to  the  strength  as  well  as  beauty  of  the 
building.  In  a  word,  'tis  one  of  the  cleanliest,  most  beautiful,  and  best 
built  cities  in  Great  Britain.  Where  the  four  principal  streets  meet,  the 
crossing  makes  a  rery  spacious  market-place,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
since  the  streets  are  so  large.  As  we  come  down  the  hill  from  the  North- 
gate  to  this  place,  the  Tolbooth  and  Guildhall  make  the  north-west  angle  or 
right-hand  comer  of  the  street,  which  was  rebuilt  in  a  Tery  magnificent 
manner.  Here  the  Town  Council  sit;  and  the  Magistrates  try  such  causes 
as  come  within  their  cognisance,  and  do  all  their  other  public  business,  so 
that  it  will  be  easily  conceired,  the  Tolbooth  stands  in  the  Tery  centre  of  the 
dty.  It  is  a  noble  structure  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  yery  lofty  tower  and 
melodious  hourly  chimes."— D0/b«'s  Tour  in  1727. 

From  the  following  entry  in  the  City  Records,  it  api>ears  plain  that  the 
authorities  were  endeayouring  to  extend  the  piazzas  in  1761 : — "As  Messrs. 
WiUiamsons  hare  taken  down  their  land  on  the  east  side  of  John  Armour's 
tenement  in  Trongate,  in  order  to  re-build,  the  Council  remit  to  the  said 
Magistrates,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  Deacon-Conyener,  to  agree  with  them  for 
a  part  of  the  frt>nt  of  their  ground,  for  making  piazzas  and  arohed  pillars 
in  a  line  with  those  of  the  Town's-house,  and  the  walk  betwixt  the  shops 
and  these  piazzas  to  be  the  same  breadth  as  in  the  Town's  land,  and  the 
pillars  and  the  piazzas  to  be  upon  the  Town's  charge."    24th  June  1761. 

*  This  land  took  its  name  from  being  used  as  a  sort  of  Exchange,  or  place 
of  meeting  for  the  merchants,  before  the  erection  of  the  Tontine. 

t  In  the  Records  of  the  Corporation,  we  find  the  following  entry  regard- 
ing the  great  fire  that  took  place  in  Glasgow  on  17th  June  1662:— 

"  22d  •/tms.— The  same  day,  forasmeikle  as  it  hes  pleased  God  to  raise  on 
Thrusday  last  was  the  17th  of  this  instant,  ane  suddent  fyre,  in  the  hous  of 
Mr.  James  Hammiltoune,  aboye  the  Crose,  quhilk  hes  consumed  that  clos&— 
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The  most  salient  objects,  on  proceeding  at  that  period 
along  the  Trongate,  were,  first,  the  Old  Totbooth^  with 

the  haill  doae-Hm  both  Bvdes,  belonging  to  Wm.  Stewart,  ThomsB  Norvell, 
and  ithen;  with  the  ham  laadu  nizt  a^aoent  therto,  quhilk  belooffit  to 
iiinqll.  Peter  Jonstonn  and  Patiik  Maxwell,  baith  bak  and  foire;  ana  the 
haill  tenement,  bak  and  foir,  on  the  south  syde  of  the  said  nmqll.  Patrik  Max- 
wellia  tenement,  betwixt  that  and  the  lanas  ooenpyet  be  Jon  Brjssonne  and 
siklyk;  the  haill  honssis,  bak  and  foir^npon  bothe  s^dis  of  the  Saltmercat; 
witn  the  honasis  on  the  west  syd  of  wm.  Lawsonnis  close  in  Ghdlowvait; 
and  the  housiis  on  the  west  syd  of  Gilbert  MerseheUis  dose;  with  dirers 
hooases  on  the  north  syd  of  the  Briggait,-^Wherby,  efter  compt,  it  is  fiind 
that  there  will  be  neir  foorsooir  dosses  aU  burnt,  esttmat  to  about  ane  thou- 
sand fiunilies,  so  that,  unles  spidie  remidie  be  Tsdt,  and  help  soght  out  fina 
each  as  hes  power,  and  whois  harte  God  sail  moTe,  it  is  lyklie  the  toune 
sail  come  to  outer  mein;  and,  therfore,  they  hare  condudit  and  appoynted 
that  tiie  ProTeist,  with  Johne  Bdl,  to  ryde  to  Air  to  the  Infflisch  officers 
there,  quha  hes  bein  heir,  and  seen  the  townis  lamentable  oonoitione— eudi 
aa  Collonell  Orerton,  and  others,  and  to  obteine  from  them  lettres  of  recom- 
mendatioun  to  suche  officers  or  judges  who  sitts  in  Edinburghe,  to  the  effect 
that  the  same  maT  be  recommendit  be  them  to  the  Parliament  of  Ingland, 
that  all  hdpe  and  suppUe  majr  be  gotten  therby  that  may  be  for  supplie  of 
each  as  hes  their  landis  and  guids  burnt. 

"  26th  June, — Persons  appointed  to  fisit  or  surrey  the  haiU  landis  burnt, 
and  tak  the  names  of  the  heretors  and  oocupyers  therof,  &c. 

"  Same  Day.— Beffuhitions  for  the  payer  of  workmenis  wages,  *  seeing 
the  work  is  Wklie  to  Be  ffreat  anent  the  building  up  and  repaireixig  againe 
of  the  decmt  pairts  of  tne  toune.  and  that  the  work  is  of  such  a  neoessitie 
that  it  might  be  raresentUe  gone  about.' 

**  28M  Jim«.-^rhe  said  day  appoyntis  those  who  formerlie  teuk  up  the 
number  of  the  brunt  houssis  to  tak  up  now  the  ralue  of  them  also,  and  of 
other  losses  sustenit  be  the  laite  suddent  fyre. 

"  The  same  day  order  taUn  for  deiring  of  the  cahay  of  red,  and  for 
opening  the  Kirk  dooris,  as  may^  benefit  i>eople  now  want  chalmberis,  and 
other  places,  to  reteir  to  for  making  of  their  aerotioune." 

There  was  a  general  collection  throughout  the  kingdom  made  for  the 
sufferers  from  this  fire,  and  the  Session  empower  a  Committee  of  Coundl  to 
distribute  all  such  money. 

From  these  Records,  we  also  find  the  following  order,  made  by  the 
Magistrates  and  Council  on  the  4th  December  1677,  consequent  on  another 
great  fire  tiiat  took  plaoe  on  the  2d  November  of  that  year,  and  which  no 
doubt  tended  to  improre  the  City  architecture.  There  were  abore  130 
houses  and  shops  destroyed,  and  as  the  Tolbooth  at  the  Cross  was  at  that 
time  erowded  with  persons  who  would  not  conform  to  Episcopacy,  it  was 
broken  open  under  pretence  of  saying  the  persona  from  the  fire: — 

**  4M  i>0e.-- The  said  day,  the  said  Magistrats  and  Counadl,  takinff  to  their 
serious  conrideratioune  the  ffreat  impoverishment  this  burgh  is  reduced  to, 
throw  the  rad  and  lamentable  wo  occasioned  by  fyre,  on  the  secund  of  Nott. 
last,  that  God,  in  his  justice,  hath  Buffered  tnia  burgh  to  fall  under,  and 
lykwayes  tiie  most  pairt  of  tiie  said  buiffh  being  e^e-witnessis  twyse  to  this 
just  puniahment  for  our  iniquities,  by  this  rod,  wmch  we  pray  him  to  mak 
us  sensible  of,  tiiat  we  may  tnme  from  the  erilL  of  our  waves  to  himaelfe, 
that  so  his  wraith  may  be  averted,  and  we  preserved  from  me  lyk  in  ^rme 
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its  crown -like  spire,  carved  front,  grated  windows,  and 
outside  staircase,*  flanked  by  the  equestrian  statue,  cast 

to  come:  And  beeaus  such  thin^  ar  mor  incident  to  burghs  and  incorpora- 
tiounes,  by  reasone  of  their  ioymng  houss  to  hoiuais,  and,  on  beinjg  inflamed, 
is  reddie  to  inflame  ane  ntoir,  especiallie  being  contiguouslie  jojned  and 
reared  wp  of  timber  and  deall  bourds,  without  so  much  as  the  windskew  of 
stone;  Tnerfor,  they  out  of  their  dewtie  to  sie  to  the  preserratioune  of  their 
burgh  and  citie,  doe  statute  and  ordain,  that,  quhen  it  sail  pleas  Ood  to  put 
any  of  tiieir  nighbors  in  ane  capacitie  and  resolutioxuie  to  build  de  novo,  or 
repair  their  ruinous  houss,  not  only  for  their  probable  securitie,  but  also  for 
decoring  of  the  said  burgh.  That  each  person  building  de  novo  on  the  Hie 
Streit,  or  repairing,  sail  M  obleiged,  ana  is  heirby  obleist,  to  doe  it  by  stone 
work  from  neid  to  foot,  back  and  foir,  without  ony  timber  or  daill,  except 
in  the  insett  thereof,  quhilk  is  mderstood  to  be  partitions,  doors,  windows, 
presses,  and  such  lyk;  and  this  to  be  done,  or  engadged  to,  before  they  be 
suifered  to  enter  to  building;  And  seeing  that  seyerall  heritors  at  present 
are  not  in  a  capacitie  to  build,  and  many  vthirs  haying  wnder  boothes,  and 
no  intrest  in  the  houss  coyering  them,  the^  being  at  present  aither  not  fitting 
to  build,  or  unwilling,  or  ma^  be  belongmg  to  minors,  by  which  they  haye 
their  chops  uncoyerea,  repairing  to  the  Magistrats  for  libertie  of  coyering 
themselyes  the  best  way  tney  can  for  present,  till  it  sail  pleas  God  to  capa- 
citat  the  owners  to  doe  the  same,  wnich  desyre  the  said  Magistrats  and 
Counsell  tiiought  but  just,  Therfor,  they  thought  fitt  to  licence  the  same  to 
be  done  be  the  grund  heritors,  They  alwayes  enacting  themselyes  to  unooyer 
the  same  againe  quhen  it  sail  pleas  the  super  heritor  to  build,  and  not  to 
com  no  faraer  out  with  the  ypper  structor  nor  the  foir  fisuie  of  the  ynder 
chops,  and  to  build  the  same  with  stone,  except  the  Toune  Counsell  licence 
them,  quhilk  they  will  tak  into  their  consideratioxme  how  far  the^  niay, 
without  spoyling  the  broadnes  of  the  streit,  they  alwayes  repairing  it  with 
stone  in  the  foir  wark,  by  arched  pillars,  and  how  many  as  the  Toxme  Coun- 
sell, by  the  adyyce  of  architectors,  sail  think  most  oonyenient,  &c.  &c. 

'*  The  said  day  recommends  to  Proyest  Bell,  the  BaiUies,  Deane  of  Gild, 
and  Deacon  Conyeiner^  to  lay  doune  some  fitt  way  for  getting  the  red  of  the 
brunt  houssis  takin  an  the  streit." 

On  25th  September  1725,  the  Corporation  paid  £50  sterling  for  a  fire- 
engine  got  in  London.  On  22d  January  1726,  the  following  Minute  shows 
the  anxiety  felt  by  the  Corx>oration  regarding  fires: — 

*'  Which  day,  &c.,  the  Magistrats  represented  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  for- 
mer act,  &c.,  they  had  mett  with  the  proprietors  of  the  sugar  houses,  and 
had  receiyed  in  from  them  some  proposals,  yiz.: — ^That,  upon  the  town's 
exeeming  their  seryants  from  keeping  of  the  town  guard,  m  respect  their 
labour  and  work  in  the  sugar  house  necessarily  requyres  their  working  in 
the  night  time  as  weU  as  uirow  the  day,  they,  in  Ueu  thereof,  ag^e  and 
condescend  that  the  suggar  boyler  of  each  of  their  sugar  houses,  with  their 
seryants,  which  will  be  ten,  at  least,  from  each  sugar  house,  shaJl  be  ready 
at  all  tymes  when  fire  happens  in  the  city,  on  their  being  adyertised  by  the 
drum,  or  bell,  or  first  allarm  thereof,  to  attend  the  Magistrats,  and  giye  their 
best  help  and  assistance.  The  toun  proyyding  each  suggar  house  with  four 
slings,  and  stands  and  buckets.  So  that,  upon  the  first  occasion  of  fyre,  they 
shaU  come  to  the  place  with  them  filled  with  water,  and  thereafter  obserre 
the  orders  and  dilutions  of  the  Magistrats,  and  others  whom  they  shall  ap- 
poynt." 

*  There  was  another  Jail  or  Tolbooth  at  the  Cross  before  this.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Session  Records  of  1600.    This  building  had  a  clock,  for 
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in  Holland,  of  the  hero  of  the  Boyne,  but  lately  presented 
to  the  City  by  Governor  Macrae;*  and  next,  the  Town 
Hail,  with  ite  elegaat  arcade  and  Corinthian  pilasters, 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  builder,  Deacon  Corse,  and 
expressing,  in  the  grotesque  &ces  which  formed  the  key- 
stones of  the  arches,  the  coming  fiBune  of  his  afterwards 
more  celebrated  foreman,  Mungo  Naismith,  who  carved 
the  caricature  cotintenances  which  so  long  excited  wonder 
and  laughter  amongcrowds  of  gaping  gossipers.!  Proceed- 
ing westward,  aad  abutting  on  the  street,  the  Tron  Steeple 
was  encotintered,  in  which  was  the  ancient  Tron,  and 
which  marked  the  proximate  site  of  the  then  imbumed 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Anne.  Next  came 
tlie  Old  Guard' Home,  with  its  colonnaded  front  project- 
ing into  the  street,  in  which  the  honest  burghers  were 
wont  to  meet  when  acting  as  the  sole  night-guardians  of 
the  (Hty ;  then  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  with  its  quaint  archi- 
tecture, rustic  gateway,  and  short  square  steeple ;  and  last, 
not  least,  ''  The  ShawfiM  Harmon,'*  separated  from  the 

in  1610  we  find  "  George  Smyth  rewler  of  the  Tolbuith  Knock."  The  town 
had  booths  or  shope  when  the  pillory  was  taken  down  in  1626. 

"  15  May  1626.^The  said  day  the  gnind  stane  of  the  Tolhnith  of  Glasgow 
was  hiid." — Council  Becorda. 

"  8  AprUe  1626.— The  said  day  Gabriel  Smythie  nndertuick  to  scherp  the 
haiU  masons'  irones  daring  the  tyme  of  the  building  of  the  Tolbuith  and 
Stipell  thereof  qU  the  work  be  enaed,  for  fortie  poundes  money." — Council 
R^ordi. 

*  James  Macrae,  Esq.  late  GoTemor  of  Fort  St.  George,  died  at  his  seat 
of  Orangefield,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  on  2l6t  July  1744. 

t  The  foundation-stone  of  the  Town  Hall  and  first  Assembly-rooms  was 
laid  by  PioTost  Coulter  in  1736,  and  the  Hall  was  opened  in  1740.  When 
the  spire  of  the  Cathedral  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1756,  Mungo  Nai- 
smith  showed  great  genius  in  the  erection  of  a  scaffold  for  its  repair.  As  a 
historical  fact  connected  with  this  accident,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
party  of  recmits  being  at  drill  in  the  nare,  a  seijeant  and  one  recruit  met 
their  deaths  from  the  foil  of  some  stones. 
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street  by  a  high  stone  parapet,  surmounted  by  an  iron 
railing.  This  last  building  was  then  on  the  very  western 
verge  of  the  City,  but,  although  a  private  residence,  was 
remarkable  from  being  associated,  as  it  then  was,  in  the 
minds  of  many  living  citizens,  with  the  baneful  effects 
of  mob-law  and  mob-spoliation,*  or,  what  was  still  more 
memorable,  with  the  &ct  that  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the 

*  Mr.  Campbell,  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  haying  yoted  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  malt -tax  to  Scotland,  a  number  of  his  constituents  took 
offence,  and  on  the  23d  June  1725,  this  fine  mansion  was  attempted  to  be 
demolished.  After  damage  had  been  done  (for  which  Parliament  paid  to  the 
extent  of  £6,080  sterling),  and  the  silrer  plate  which  his  lady  had  brought 
firom  West  Shields  had  been  carried  off,  the  military  interfered,  and  nine 
men  were  killed  and  serenteen  wounded.  As  it  was  but  too  justly  belieyed 
that  the  Magistrates  sympathised  with  the  mob  on  the  occasion,  the  Lord- 
Adyocate,  accompanied  by  General  Wade,  who  commanded  a  considerable 
force,  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  and  committed  the  Magistrates  to  their  own 
prison,  and  afterwards  carried  them  to  Edinburgh.  The  following  curious 
song,  entitled  '*  Tht  OUugow  Campaign"  appeared  at  the  period: — 

"  To  Glasgow,  to  Glassow,  to  Glasgow  we*ll  goe, 
With  our  cannon  and  mortars  we  11  make  a  fine  show. 
With  3,000  stout  men,  so  gallantly  led. 
By  our  ^Adyocate  General!  and  his  Aidecamp  Wade. 

'*  There's  Daniel  the  traitor  and  'John  of  Goud  sleeyes. 
And  ^Camnbell  of  Carrick  and  his  Highluid  theeyes, 
With  loyall  'Sir  Duncan  and  his  Diamond  so  bright, 
Which  he  got  for  aliguring  the  Hanoyer  right. 

**  To  chastise  these  rebells  for  appearing  so  keen 
For  the  House  of  Hanoyer  in  tne  damn*d  year  '^fifteen; 
Lon^  liye  the  'grate  Walpole,  may  he  wisely  thus  reign. 
But  if  George  gets  his  eyesight  he  may  happen  to  string." 

1  BIr.  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord-Adyocate. 

s  Daniel  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  M.P.  for  Glasgow  district  of  burghs. 

3  Proyost  CampbeU,  the  only  Proyost  who  used  broad  sleeyes  on  his  coat. 

*  Commander  of  the  Independent  Highland  Companies. 

'  Sir  Duncan  of  Lochiel,  Captain  of  an  independent  Company,  who  went 
up  with  an  address  firom  the  Tory  Clans,  in  the  last  year  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  had  a  mark  of  Her  Mi^esty's  fayour. 

'  Glasgow  maintained  some  companies  of  yolunteers  at  Stirling  camp  in 
1716. 

'  Sir  Robert,  Prime  Blinister  to  King  George  II.,  who  introduced  much 
bribery  and  corruption  by  packing  Parliament. 
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Pretender,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  it  when  he  and  his 
Highland  host  passed  the  Christmas  week  of  1745-46  in 
Glasgow,  on  his  flight  from  Derby.*  A  few  years  before 
this  period,  the  West  Part  or  Gbte  had  here  formed  a  real 
barrier  between  town  and  country.  This  ancient  struc- 
ture,  howeyer,  like  the  old  wall  and  several  other  portals  of 
ihe  City,  set  up  for  defence  or  for  dues,  had  been  already 
swept  away.f    But  still,  although  the  girdle  was  broken, 

•  This  mansion,  with  its  garden,  was  first  sold  to  Mr.  Olassford  of  Dn- 
galdsUm,  in  whose  hands  it  long  remained,  and  was  afterwards,  in  1792, 
disposed  of  for  £9,850  to  Mr.  Horn,  who  opened  up  Glassford -street.  The. 
extent  of  the  ground  was  about  16,000  square  yards.  Connected  with  the 
history  of  this  mansion  we  find  the  following  curious  Minute  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  6th  May  1746:—"  Which  day,  John  Cochran,  Mr.  of  Work, 
represented  that,  by  adyioe  of  the  Magistrates,  he  had  sent  to  London  to  sell 
the  broken  necklaoe  of  diamonds,  which  sereral  years  ago  were  fbund  among 
the  rubbish  of  Daniel  Campbell  of  Shawfleld*s  house,  when  mobbed  by  the 
crowd  in  the  year  1725,  and  exposed  by  some  of  the  mobb  to  sale,  with  a 
piece  of  gold  coin,  and  that  the  same  had  been  ofi'ered  back  to  the  Lady 
Shawfield,  who  refused  to  take  it,  in  regaird  Shawfleld  was  satisfied  by  the 
Parliament  as  to  his  damages,  and  the  town  fyned  upon  that  account,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  said  necklaoe  was  sold  at  £30  sterling,  and  the  piece 
of  gold  at  £2 :  10s.  (Ordain  him  to  pay  the  same  orer  to  the  Treasurer)." 
With  the  compensation  money  which  Shawfield  receired  from  the  Ooyem- 
ment,  amounting  to  £9,000,  he  was  enabled  afterwards  to  purchase  the 
island  of  Islay,  which,  after  a  generation  or  two,  has  passed  into  other 
hands  at  about  £450,000.  What  a  satire  on  Aristocracy!  The  father  of 
the  indlTidual  who  built  this  celebrated  mansion  was  a  notary  who  lived  in 
the  "  Goosedubbs."  It  was  built  in  1711.  For  a  most  interesting  account 
of  this  mansion,  and  of  its  successiTe  proprietors,  see  **  Glasgow,  Past  and 
Prbsbnt,"  Tol.  ii.  page  176. 

t  The  ancient  Ports  of  Glasgow,  which  were  in  existence  in  1574,  were 
as  foUows: — 

1.  Stabilgrene  Port. 

2.  Gallowgate  Port. 

3.  Tioyngate  Port  (West  Port). 

4.  The  Southe  Port  (Water  Port). 

5.  The  Bottenrowe  Port,  \ 

6.  The  Greyfrier  Port,      |  Ports  to  be  maid  sure  and  lockit. 

7.  The  Drygate  Port,       / 

8.  The  Port  besyde  the  Castel-gett. 
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from  the  increafliiig  pressure  of  the  populatioii  from 
within,  little  more  than  a  few  thatched  cottages,  malt- 
bams,  and  yiUas  were  yet  to  be  seen  beyond  the  site 
of  that  western  gateway,  until  the  successive  little  vil- 
lages of  Gfrahamston,  Brownfield,  and  Anderston  were 
reached.*  On  either  hand,  along  the  road  leading  to 
Dumbarton,  there  were  a  double  row  of  umbrageous  elm 
trees  and  a  thick  hedge-row,  with  merely  a  few  cottages, 
surrounded  by  corn-fields  and  gardens,  resounding  in 
spring  with  the  sweet  carol  of  birds,  and  in  summer  with 
the  hoarse  yet  not  unpleasant  cry  of  the  land-rail. 

If  this  be  something  like  a  rude  sketch  of  the  outward 
aspect  of  the  centre  of  Glasgow,  at  the  i)eriod  when 
we  would  introduce  thee,  kind  reader,  to  the  Anderston 
Club,  how  can  we  convey  to  thee  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
peculiar  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  living  beiags 
who  so  sparsely  perambulated  the  streets  that  are  now 
crowded  by  jostling  thousands — streets,  it  may  be  re- 
marked en  passant f  which  were  then  but  roughly  cause- 
wayed, redolent  of  dust  or  mud,  and  altogether  destitute, 
save  at  the  Cross,  of  side  pavements  or  crossings?  Men 
and  manners  have  so  much  changed  during  a  century, 
that  it  would  require  Ovid's  pen  to  paint  the  metamor- 
phoses. Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cross,  which  was  at  that  period  the  only  portion  of 
the  City  that  could  be  said  to  be  much  frequented,  and 
where  we  shall  find  objects  for  contrast.     There,  if  any- 

*  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  Port,  about  that  period,  stood  a  small 
hostelry,  with  the  sign  of  a  goodly  black  bull,  with  the  usual  gilt  appen- 
dages, stuck  up  in  firont;  and  near  it  was  held  the  cattle  market.  To  its 
proximity  to  this  ancient  hostelry,  the  new  Black  Bull  Hotel,  since  conyerted 
into  warehouses,  owed  its  appellation. 
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where,  could  be  seen  a  specimen  of  all  grades  and  classes 
of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  HigUandman  skulking  in  his 
tartan  kilt  and  jacket/  ready  to  perform  the  most  servile 
office,  up  to  the  scarlet-cloaked  merchant  or  physician  who, 
with  gold-headed  cane,  and  cocked  hat  perched  on  pow- 
dered hair  or  wig  with  dangling  club -tie  or  pig -tail, 
strutted  about  in  peacock  magnificence,  as  if  he  alone  of 
all  had  the  right  to  pace  the  Plainatanes.f  On  each  side  of 
the  streets,  at  a  respectable  distance  from  the  aristocratic 
atmosphere  aroimd  the  front  of  the  public  offices,  might 
be  observed  a  few  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers — donned  in 
blue  or  brown  coats  with  clear  buttons,  breeches  of  cloth 
or  corduroy,  rig-and-fur  stockings,  and  all  sporting  knee 
and  shoe  buckles — watching  to  catch  the  eye  of  their 
princely  patrons,  and  waiting  a  signal  to  make  an  ap- 
proach to  their  acknowledged  superior,  which  they  but 
too  frequently  did  with  all  the  subserviency  of  a  Sir 
Archy  M' Sycophant.  Beyond  the  precincts  adorned 
by  the  statue  of  King  William,  there  were  few  i)ersons 
seen  either  loitering  within  the  wooden  posts  which  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Trongate  kept  vehicles  off  the 
shops,  or  pacing  the  "crown  of  the  causeway,"  which 
was  rarely  trod  by  plebeian  foot.  Glasses  in  Glasgow,  in 
those  days,  were  as  distinct  as  the  castes  in  Hindostan. 
Trade  and  commerce  could  not  happily,  as  now,  transfer 
in  a  few  short  years  the  industrious  mechanic  from  a  stool 
in  the  workshop  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons; 

*  ''  Last  week  a  Highland  lad  was  taken  up,  and  committed  to  the 
Qnard,  for  wearing  trouse,  contrare  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament." — Glas- 
gow  Courtmtt  May  1749. 

t  '*  The  Plaifutanea"  the  only  part  of  Glasgow  that  was  then  payed,  ex- 
tended merely  in  front  of  the  pabHc  offices  and  Town  Hall  at  the  Cross. 
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or  transmute^  even  in  less  tiinei  a  knight  of  the  shuttle 
into  a  knight  of  the  shire.  Society  was  then  altogether 
difPerenily  constituted,  for,  although  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  prided  themselyes  on  their  lineage,  or  what 
in  Glasgow  is  still  so  ill  applied,  on  their  **  gentility/' 
only  dwelt  in  fkUs,  entering  firom  a  common  stair,  and  for 
the  most  part  received  visitors  in  their  bed-rooms;  stiU  it 
would  have  been  as  impossible  for  one  belonging  to  the 
then  shopkeeping  class  to  enter,  at  two  o'clock,  the  din- 
ing-rooms of  the  scarlet-cloaked  aristocracy,  as  it  was  for 
a  craftsman's  daughter  to  thread  the  mazy  dance,  at  seven, 
under  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  then  new  Assembly-room 
at  the  Cross.* 

It  never  has  been  the  habit  of  the  better  class  of  ladies 
in  Glasgow  to  parade  much  on  the  street  at  any  recent 
period,  far  less  a  century  ago.  With  the  exception  of 
Sundays  and  other  holidays,  when  every  house  has  been 
accustomed  to  pour  forth  its  best-dressed  inmates,  to  grace 
either  church,  chapel,  or  conventicle,  it  has  always  been 
difficult  to  catch,  on  the  pav^,  the  precise  character  and 
cut  of  the  prevailing  &shion.  About  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  a  lady  or  two  during  a  week-day,  or 

*  The  Assemblies,  proYious  to  this,  were  held  first  in  a  small  Assembly- 
room,  bixilt  by  subscription,  to  the  west  of  the  Town  Hall  in  Trongate;  and 
thereafter  in  the  Merchants'  Honse,  Bridgegate,  whither  many  a  fair  dame 
was  borne  in  a  sedan  chair— the*  only  mode  of  transport  then  patronised. 
Although  dancing  was  considerably  in  yogue  among  the  higher  classes,  who 
were  of  course  rery  limited  in  number,  especially  at  the  time  when  the 
Duchess  of  Oordon  used  to  patronise  them,  it  seems  pretty  obTious  that 
dancing  was  not  Tery  generally  encouraged  by  the  masses,  since  Mr.  David 
Burrel,  who  alone  had  for  two  and  twenty  years  preTious  to  1750  taught  this 
accomplishment,  required  the  aid  of  the  Corporation,  in  the  shape  of  an  annual 
salary  of  £20,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  profession.  His  terms  appear 
to  haye  been  reasonable,  eaeih  pupil  being  called  on  to  pay  only  26s.  for  seven 
months,  with  69,  for  a  ball,  and  Is.  for  a  practising,  when  attended. 
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what  has  been  more  curioiifily  designated  a  lawfi^l  day, 
might  occasionally  be  encountered  wending  her  way — ^in 
a  towering  head-dress,  long-waisted  gown,  and  powdered 
hair — to  the  public  market,*  tripping  on  pattens  if  the 
day  was  wet,  or  pacing  on  high-heeled  and  toe-pointed 
shoes,  under  the  shadow  of  a  goodly-sized  fan,  if  the  sun 
was  shining;  or,  as  the  old  song  says — 

<*  little  was  stown  then,  and  less  gaed  to  waste — 
Barely  a  millen  for  mice  or  for  rattens; 
The  thrifty  housewife  to  the  flesh-market  paced, 
Her  equipage  a'— just  a  guid  pair  o'  pattens. 

"  Folk  were  as  gnde  then,  and  friends  were  as  leal, 

Thongh  coaches  were  scant,  with  their  cattle  a-canterin', 
Bight  air,  we  were  tell't,  by  the  housemaid  or  chiel, 
*  Sic,  an'  ye  please,  here's  your  lass  and  a  lantern.'  " 

A  few  servant-girls — either  encased  in  close-fitting, 
short-sleeved  short -gowns,  and  plain  white  caps  or 
mutches^  or  enveloped  in  scarlet  duffles^  and  guiltless  of 
shoes  and  stockings — might  be  observed,  each  carry- 
ing, probably,  a  basket,  in  the  wake  of  her  mistress,  or 
bearing  a  couple  of  wooden  stoupa  or  pitchers  for  water, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  few  public  wells  which  here  and 
there  abutted  on  the  roadway;  and  towards  the  most 
favoured  of  these— that  situated  near  the  West  Port — 
the  majority  of  these  female  drudges  were  wending  their 

*  The  Flesh-Markets  in  King-street  were  opened  in  May  1765.  For  many 
jrears  about  this  time  fresh  butcher-meat  could  be  got  only  on  market-days, 
except,  perhaps,  lamb  during  the  summer  months.  Sea- fish,  excepting 
herrings,  was  rarely  seen;  but  salmon  was  both  plentiM  and  cheap;  in 
proof  of  which,  the  foUowing  extract  from  the  GUugow  Journal^  of  18th 
July  1748,  may  be  quoted: — "  There  has  been  a  larger  quantity  of  salmond 
taken  in  Clyde  this  week  than  has  been  known  for  many  years  past;  it  was 
eunently  lold  in  our  market  for  about  <me  penny  a  pound." 
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joyous  way,  unoonscious  of  the  still  undiscoTered  luxury 
of  water-pipes,  or  the  thousand  and  one  advantages  which 
have  arisen  from  the  modem  appliances  of  hydraidic 
science.*  A  few  rude  carts  or  cars  might  be  seen 
moving  along  at  a  snail's  pace  during  the  day,  and 
were  by  their  masters — having  no  fear  of  any  police 
before  their  eyes — left  quietly  on  the  street  during  the 
night.  The  roads  throughout  all  Scotland  were  at  this 
period  so  narrow  and  so  bad,  as  to  resemble  more  the 
course  of  a  rivulet  than  a  highway,  and  consequently 
even  few  carts  could  go  beyond  the  great  highways. 
To  country  towns  and  villages,  goods  were  almost  in- 
variably carried  in  sacks  on  horseback;  and  the  carriers 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  had  baskets  or  creels  on 
each  side  of  the  horses,  and  the  cadger  placed  between 
them.  With  respect  to  anything  like  coach  commimica- 
tion  between  distant  parts  of  the  country,  that  may  be 

*  The  late  Mr.  D.  Bannatyne  states  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  habits  and  st]^e  of  liying  of  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  were  of  a  moderate  and  frugal  cast.  "  The  dwelling-houses  of  the 
highest  class  in  general  contained  only  one  pubHc  room— a  dining-room,  and 
eren  that  was  used  only  when  they  had  company;  the  family  at  other  times 
usually  eating  in  a  bed-room.  The  g^at-grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
mothers of  many  of  the  present  luxurious  aristocracy  of  Glasgow,  lived  in 
this  manner.  They  had  occasionally  their  relatives  dining  with  them,  and 
gave  them  a  few  plain  dishes,  all  put  on  the  table  at  once;  holding  in  de- 
rision the  attention  which  they  said  their  neighbours,  the  English,  bestowed 
on  what  they  ate.  After  dinner  the  husband  went  to  his  place  of  business, 
and  in  the  evening  to  a  club  in  a  public-house,  where,  with  little  expense, 
he  enjoyed  himself  till  nine  o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  party  uniformly 
broke  up,  and  the  husbands  went  home  to  their  families.  Up  to  the  years 
1750  and  1760  very  few  single  houses  had  been  built— the  greater  part  of 
the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  continuing,  to  a  much  later  period,  to  occupy 
floors,  in  very  many  cases  containing  only  one  public  room."  Perhaps  no- 
thing can  mark  the  mode  of  living  more  clearly  than  the  fact,  that  the  City 
clergy  were  paid,  in  1750,  only  £111 :  2«.  7d.  for  stipend  and  communion 
elements. 
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said  to  have  been  almost  unknown.  Journeys  then,  even 
between  the  most  important  cities,  were  both  difficult 
and  tedious.  For,  eyen  so  late  as  the  year  1763,  there 
was  only  one  stage-coach  in  all  broad  Scotland  in  com- 
munication with  London,  and  that  ''set  out"  from  Ed- 
inburgh only  once  every  month,  its  journey  thither 
occupying  no  less  than  firom  fifteen  to  eighteen  days! 
At  this  period  there  was  very  rarely  the  rattle  of  a 
four-wheeled  carriage  heard  in  any  quarter  of  the  town, 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  there  was  only  one  gentleman's 
chariot  kept  in  the  City;  and  the  only  other  vehicle 
that  coidd  be  encoimtered,  was  either  some  nobleman 
or  gentleman's  coach  firom  the  country — ^when  it  was 
certain  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  passing  citizen,  and 
excite  the  astonishment  of  the  youthful  urchin — or  else 
the  ''Edinburgh  Heavy,"  which,  after  ardently  pursuing 
its  course  firom  morning's  dawn,  reached  "  Auld  Reekie," 
"  God  willing,"  long  after  "  set  of  sun!"* 


*  The  estabUshment  of  the  first  reguln  stage-eoach  between  Edinbiurgh 
and  Glasgow  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  Minute  of  the  Council  of 
Glasgow,  dated  29th  Jnly  1678:-^"  The  said  day»  ordains  Frederick  Hamil- 
tone  to  hare  ane  warrand  for  the  swme  of  four  hundred  merks,  payd  to 
Wm.  Hoome,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  for  twa  yeaies  sallerie,  adyanced  to 
him  in  hand,  for  setting  up  and  keeping  the  Stadge  Coach  betwixt  this  and 
Edinburgh,  conform  to  the  agreement  made  thereanent,  quhilk  agreement 
was  produced  and  red  to  the  Proreist  and  Baillies  commissionat  to  subscryre 
the  samyne  in  name  of  the  toune."  Sixty-fire  years  after,  it  appears  that  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  regular  communication  between  the  two  cities  was 
equally  felt;  for,  by  a  Minute  of  CouncQ  dated  15th  October  1743,  we  find 
that "  there  was  a  proposal  produced,  signed  by  John  Walker,  merchant  in 
Edinburgh,  for  erecting  a  stage-coach  betwixt  Edinbiurgh  and  Glasgow ; 
and  to  set  out  twice  a-week  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  and  twice  a-week 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh ;  and  the  coach  or  lando  to  contain  six  passen- 
gers, with  six  sufficient  horses,  for  twenty  weeks  in  the  summer;  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  once  a-week;  and  each  passenger  to  pay  ten  shillings  ster- 
ling, and  to  be  entitled  to  fourteen  pounds'  weight  of  baggage;  and  that  as 
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Such  were  a  few  of  tlie  most  interesting  objects  which, 
at  the  period  we  allude  to,  must  have  occasionally  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  the  aristocratic  set  of  worthies  who 
every  Saturday  paced,  with  solemn  step,  towards  the 
comfortable  hostelry  of  Anderston,  beneath  whose  roof  all 
were  wont  to  expect  one  afternoon  of  fun  and  frolic  out 
of  the  seven;  and  where,  so  soon  as  the  clock  struck  two,* 
there  was  sure  to  appear  the  erect  figure  of  the  president 
entering  the  door  of  the  Club*room;  immediately  after 
whose  arrival,  there  was  placed,  on  the  white-covered 
board,  a  dish  which  both  Dods  and  Kitchener  have  &iled  to 
register.  This  strange  and  now  long-forgotten  plat,  which 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  Julienne  and  Mulligatawny 
of  modem  days,  was  denominated  ''  hen-broth,"  and  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  simple  decoction  of  two  or 
three  howtowdies  (Anglice,  fowls)  thickened — ^to  use  Mrs. 

long  as  he  continues  the  stage-ooach,  that  the  town  should  insure  to  him 
that  two  hundred  of  his  tickets  shall  be  sold  here  each  year."  The  proposal 
was  remitted  to  a  committee,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  enter- 
tained. What  a  singular  insight  this  giyes  us  into  the  condition  of  Scotland 
not  quite  a  hundred  years  ago!  The  following  adyertisements  appear 
in  the  Glasgow  Courant  of  1749: — "That  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
carayan  sets  out  this  day  at  nine  o'clock,  and  goes  to  Liyingston  this  night, 
and  is  to  be  in  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  about  nine  in  the  morning;  sets  out 
from  Edinburgh  at  3  afternoon,  and  back  to  Livingston  at  night,  and  at 
Glasgow  Wednesday  night;  sets  out  again  Thursday,  from  Glasgow,  at  9 
o'clock,  and  to  Liyingston  at  night  and  to  Edinbiurgh."  **  This,  the  Edin- 
burgh stage-coach,  being  now  to  come  to  Glasgow  by  the  Falkirk  roa^d,  it 
will  be  at  the  house  of  James  Young  (the  George  Inn),  aboye  the  College, 
on  Tuesday  next,  from  whence  it  sets  out  for  Edinburgh,  by  the  same  road, 
on  Wednesday  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. — October  1749." 

*  The  common  dinner  hour  among  the  citizens  was  one  o'clock,  husbands 
returning  to  business  in  the  afternoon;  while  their  wives  gaye  tea  at  four 
to  their  female  friends.  For  a  long  period  this  meaf  was  vulgarly  called 
**four-hourt"  even  after  it  was  postponed  to  six.  Shopkeepers  usually 
locked  their  shops  during  breakfast  and  dinner  hours. 
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HanTiah  Glass's  phraseology — ^with  black  beans,  and  sea- 
soned with  black  pepper.  To  the  devotees  of  our  modem 
apoplectic  cookery,  it  will  perhaps  appear  apocryphal  how 
so  coarse  and  so  simple  a  condiment  could  have  provoked 
an  inhabitant  of  Glasgow  to  undertake  what  was  then 
considered  a  Sabbath  day's  journey;  yet  true  it  is  and  of 
verity,  that  the  said  hen-broth  proved  the  acknowledged 
attraction,  and  the  material  link  of  imion,  as  has  already 
been  hinted,  to  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  notable  of 
Glasgow  citizens.* 

As  a  key  to  the  particular  8et  who  planted  their  legs 
under  John  Sharpens  plane-tree,  we  have  to  recall  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  Club,  Professor  Simson,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician.  Every  Saturday,  for  years,  did 
this  gifted  personage  sally  forth  from  his  comfortable 
bachelor  manage  in  the  University,  as  the  College  clock 

*  Although,  preyious  to  17dO,  the  general  characteristic  of  the  inhabitaatB 
of  Glasgow  had  been  an  attentire  industry,  combined  with  a  frugality  bor- 
dering upon  parsimony,  it  appears  that  they,  notwithstanding,  paid  some 
little  attention  to  '>BOokery,  which  taste  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  some 
degree  to  their  original  connection  with  France.  The  following  singular 
entry,  in  the  Council  Minutes  of  the  8th  May  1740,  shows  that  the  northern 
Corporation  of  Olasgow  were,  like  many  others  in  the  south,  not  insensible 
to  the  benefits  to  be  deriyed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art : — **  Which 
day,  anent  the  petition  giyen  in  by  James  Lochead,  Teacher  of  Cookery, 
mentioning  that  he  being  regularly  educated  by  his  Majesty's  cooks,  under 
whom  he  served  in  the  art  of  cookery,  pastry,  confectioning,  candying,  pre- 
serring  and  pickling,  and  of  making  milks,  creams,  syllabubs,  gellies,  soupe 
and  broaths,  of  all  sorts;  and  also  taught  to  dress  and  order  a  table,  and  to 
make  BCUs  of  fiue  for  entertainments  of  all  kinds;  and  that  of  late  he  has 
successfhlly  taught  seyeraU  young  ladies,  to  their  own  and  their  parents' 
satisfiiction;  and  that  for  instruction  of  his  scholars  he  is  obliged  to  proyide, 
on  his  own  charge,  flesh,  fowls,  fish,  spiceries,  and  seyerall  other  ingredients, 
but  when  dresst,  lye  on  his  hand  for  want  of  sale,  by  which  he  is  a  loser, 
and  wiU  be  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  teaching  unless  he  be  assisted  in  carrying 
it  on;  and,  therefore,  craying  a  yearly  allowance,  &c.,  remit  to  the  Magis- 
trates to  agree  with  him  as  to  teaching,  and  allow  him  £10  Sterling  yearly 
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struck  one,  and  tamed  his  fieu^e  in  the  direction  of  An- 
derston.  The  Professor,  like  all  individuals  who  have 
devoted  their  energies  to  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences^ 
was  in  everjrthing  precise  to  a  &,vlt  It  was  his  rule  to 
assert  or  believe  nothing  without  a  Q.  E.  D.;  and  hence 
his  life  might  be  said  to  have  been  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  ratiocination.  Upon  no  occasion  whatever,  when  ab- 
sent from  the  walls  of  alma  nuUer,  was  the  Professor  of 
trigonometry  ever  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  exact  number  of 
paces  that  would  bring  him  back  to  his  own  snug  elbow- 
chair.  Invariably  in  his  promenades  did  he  note  each 
step  he  took  from  home;  and,  although  accosted  by  an 
acquaintance,  was  never  put  out  of  his  reckoning,  from 
the  habit  he  had  acquired  of  repeating,  during  the  pauses 
of  conversation,  the  precise  number  of  paces  he  had  jour* 
neyed.  To  his  friends  this  love  of  mensuration  often 
proved  singular  enough — ^to  strangers  it  was  sometimes 
absolutely  ridiculous*  As  an  instance  of  the  latter  kind, 
the  following  anecdote  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration. 

during  their  pleMure."  The  following  adyertisement  is  taken  firam  the 
Okugow  Courant  of  1749,  relatire  to  the  foregoing  indlTidual: — *'  That 
James  Lodiead,  at  his  house  opposite  to  BeUVwynd  in  Glasgow,  begins, 
upon  the  10th  inst,  to  teach,  as  formerly,  in  a  plain  and  easy  manner,  how 
to  dress,  with  rery  small  expense,  all  sorts  of  Flesh,  Fowl,  and  Fish;  also 
Pastry  and  Pickling,  preserving  any  kind  of  meat  in  summer,  firom  spoiling; 
dressing  Roots  and  Herbs;  likewise  he  teaches  many  nseftil  things  fit  for 
families  of  all  ranks,  too  tedious  to  mention.  Any  person  who  designs  to  be 
taught  to  dress  meat,  ftc.  as  above,  will  be  attended  upon  in  his  school,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  and  will  agree  with  them  by  the  month,  at  a  very 
easy  rate.  He  hopes  great  satisfoction  will  be  given  to  the  ladies  who  are 
desirous  of  learning  the  art  of  Cookery,  ftc.,  by  which  in  a  short  time,  they 
will  be  able  to  direct  their  servants  to  dress  any  dish  of  meat  to  their  own 
mind.  And  if  any  persons  have  occasion  to  make  publick  Entertainments, 
he  is  ready  to  attend  them,  to  their  satisfaction,  as  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  frequently  employ'd  on  such  occasions,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England." 
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One  Sataiday,  while  proceeding  towards  Anderston, 
counting  his  steps  as  he  was  wont,  the  Professor  was 
accosted  by  a  person  who,  we  may  suppose,  was  unac- 
quainted with  his  singular  peculiarity.  At  this  moment 
the  worthy  geometrician  knew  that  he  was  just  fiw 
hundred  and  seventy^three  paces  firom  the  College  towards 
the  snug  parlour  which  was  anon  to  prove  the  rallying 
point  of  the  hen'-broth  amateurs;  and  when  arrested 
in  his  progress,  kept  repeating  the  mystic  number,  at 
stated  intervals,  as  the  only  species  of  pnemonics  then 
known.  '^  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  personage,  ac- 
costing the  Professor;  ''one  word  with  you,  if  you  please." 
"  Most  happy — 673  V*  was  the  response.  "  Nay,"  rejoined 
the  gentleman, ''  merely  one  question."  ''  Well,"  added 
the  Professor— "573!"  "You  are  really  too  polite," 
interrupted  the  stranger;  "but  firom  your  known  ac- 
quaintance with  the  late  Dr.  B y  and  for  the  purpose 

of  deciding  a  bet,  I  have  taken  the  Uberty  of  inquiring 
whether  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that  indiyidual  left 
five  hundred  pounds  to  each  of  his  nieces?"  "Precisely!" 
replied  the  Professor — "5731"  "And  there  were  only 
four  nieces,  were  there  not?"  rejoined  the  querist. 
"Exactly I"  said  the  mathematician— "  573!"  The 
stranger,  at  the  last  repetition  of  the  mystic  sound,  stared 
at  the  Professor,  as  if  he  were  mad,  and  muttering  sar- 
castically "  573!"  made  a  hasty  obeisance  and  passed  on. 
The  Professor,  seeing  the  stranger's  mistake,  hastily  ad- 
vanced another  step,  and  cried  after  him,  "  No,  sir,  four 
to  be  sure — 574!"  The  gentleman  was  still  further 
convinced  of  the  mathematician's  madness,  and  hurried 
forward,  while  the  Professor  paced  on  leisurely  towards 
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the  west,  and  at  length,  happy  in  not  being  baulked  in 
his  calcidation,  sat  down  delighted  amid  the  circle  of  the 
Anderston  Club. 

Here  the  mathematician  ever  made  it  a  rule  to  throw 
algebra  and  arithmetic  ^^  to  the  dogs,"  save  in  so  far  as 
to  discover  the  just  quadratic  equation  and  simple  division 
of  a  bowl  of  punch.  One  thing  alone  in  the  Club  he 
brought  his  mathematics  to  bear  upon,  and  that  was  his 
glass.  This  had  been  constructed  upon  the  truest  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  for  emptying  itself  easily,  the  stalk 
requiring  to  form  but  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  open 
lips,  ere  its  whole  contents  had  dropped  into  the  oeso- 
phagus. One  fatal  day,  however,  GKrzy,  the  black-eyed 
and  dimple -cheeked  servant  of  the  hostelry,  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Club,  allowed  this 
favourite  piece  of  crystal,  as  many  black  and  blue -eyed 
girls  have  done  before  and  since,  to  sUp  from  her  fingers 
and  be  broken.  She  knew  the  Professor's  partiality  for 
his  favourite  beaker,  and  thought  of  getting  another; 
but  the  day  was  too  far  spent,  and  the  Oallowgate,  then 
the  receptacle  of  such  luxuries,  was  too  far  distant  to  pro- 
cure one  for  that  day's  meeting  of  the  fraternity.  Had 
Yerreville,  the  city  of  glass,  been  then  where  it  has  since 
stood,  the  mathematician's  placid  temper  might  not  have 
been  ruffled,  nor  might  Girzy  have  found  herself  in  so 
disagreeable  a  dilemma.*  The  Club  met — ^the  hen-broth 
smoked  in  every  platter — the  few  standard  dishes  disap- 
peared, the  Medoc  was  sipped,  and  was  then  succeeded,  as 

*  The  manufacture  of  flint-glass  or  crystal  was  first  introduced  into  Glas- 
gow, at  Yerreyillo,  Anderston,  in  the  jear  1777-  A  bottle-house,  for  the 
manufacture  of  green  bottles,  had  been  established  at  the  foot  of  Jamaica- 
street  so  earlj  as  1730. 
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usual,  by  a  goodly*sized  punch-bowl.*  The  enticing  and 
delicious  compound  was  mixed,  tasted,  and  pronounced 
nectar — ^the  Professor,  dreaming  for  a  moment  of  some 
logarithm  of  Napier  or  problem  of  Euclid,  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  fount,  unconsciously,  the  glass  which  stood 
before  him,  drew  it  back  a  brimmer,  and  carried  it  to  his 
lips,  but  lo!  the  increased  angle  at  which  the  Professor 
was  obliged  to  raise  his  arm,  raised  him  from  his  mo- 
mentary reverie,  and  pulling  the  drinking-cup  firom  his 
lips,  as  if  it  contained  the  deadliest  henbane,  exclaimed, 
"What  is  this,  Girzy,  you  have  given  meP  I  cannot 
drink  out  of  this  glass.  Give  me  my  own,  you  little 
minx.  You  might  now  well  know  that  this  is  not  mine," 
holding  up  the  crystal  with  a  look  of  contempt.  "  Weel 
a  wat  it  is  a'  I  hae  for't,  Maister  Simson,"  answered 
Girzy,  blushing.  "  Hush,  hush,"  rejoined  the  mathe- 
matician, "  say  not  so;  I  know  it  is  not  my  glass,  for  the 
outer  edge  of  this  touches  my  nose,  and  mine  never  did 
so."  The  girl  confessed  the  accident,  and  the  Professor, 
though  for  some  moments  sadly  out  of  humour,  was  at 
length  appeased,  and  swallowed  his  sherbet  even  at  the 
risk  of  injuring  his  proboscis. 

Of  the  other  members  of  the  Club,  it  might  be  reason- 
ably supposed  we  should  next  say  a  little,  but  alas!  the 
scanty  muniments  of  the  fraternity  that  remain  make 
the  task  somewhat  difficult.  It  may  be  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  state,  that  of  the  many  highly-gifted  individuals 
who  originated  and  then  formed  the  famous  "  Literary 

*  little  wine  was  then  drank  at  the  tables  of  the  middle  dass  of  the 
people;  and  a  dinner  giyen  to  any  beyond  the  fiunily  cixde,  which  was 
always  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  was  eren  a  rarity. 
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Society,"*  which  met  every  Friday  eyening  in  the  Uni- 
Yenity  during  the  session^  there  were  not  a  few  present 
every  Saturday  in  the  Club-room  of  Anderston.  Among 
these  we  may  merely  notice  Dr.  James  Moor,  the  accom- 
plished Professor  of  Greek;  Dr.  Cullen^f  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  X  the  great  advancers  of  medical  science;  Pro- 
fessor Boss,  a  very  Cicero  in  Roman  literature;  Adam 
Smith,  the  now  world -renowned  political  economist; 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Glas- 
gow during  the  years  1752  and  1753: — 


Mr.  James  Moor,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  Professor  of 
Humanity. 

Dr.Leechman,  Professor  of  DiTinity. 

Mr.  James  Clow^  Professor  of  Logic. 

Mr.  Hercules  Lmdsay,  Professor  of 
Law. 

Dr.  B.  Dick,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Rev.  Mr.  Craig,  Minister  of  Glasgow. 

Bfr.  George  Koss,  Professor  of  Hu- 
manity. 

Dr.  Wm.  Cullen,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  Adam  Smith,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Mr.  Richard  Betham. 

Dr.  John  Brisbane. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ruat,  Professor  of  Church 
History. 

Mr.  Robt.  Bogle,  Merchant,Gla8gow. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham. 

Mr.  William  Crawfurd,  Merchant, 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  George  Maxwell. 

Dr.  Robert  Simson,  Professor  of  Ma- 
thematics. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple,  AdTOcate. 

William  Mure  of  CaldweU. 


The  BcT.  and  Hon.  P.  Boyle. 
Walter  Stewart,  Adrocate. 
Mr.  Thomas  Melrille. 
John  Grahame  of  Dougalstown. 
John  Callender  of  Cra^orth. 
Mr.  Dayid  Hume. 
Mr.  George  Muirhead. 
Mr.  Robt.  jFoulis,  Uniyersity  Printer. 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Mr.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Wait. 


The  additions  from  1753  to  1760  were: 

Bfr.  Andrew  Foulis,  Printer. 

Ifr.  William  CimLpbeU. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

Dr.  Joseph  Black,  Professor  of  Me- 
dicine. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Dr.  Alexander  Sterenson,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Medicine. 

RcT.  Mr.  M*Kay. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  Professor  of 
Anatomy. 

Mr.  James  Buchanan,  Professor  of 
Hebrew. 

Rot.  Mr.  James  Crombie. 


t  Dr.  Cullen  was  elected  to  the  Lectureship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  in  1746,  and  afterwards  to  the  Professorship  of  Medicine  in 
1751,  which  he  held  tQl  1756,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Unirersity  of  Edinburgh,  after  which  he  obtained  the  Professorship 
of  Medicine.  After  a  life  of  professional  reputation  to  which  few  attain,  he 
died  in  1790,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

X  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the 
Uniyersity,  and  fiither  of  the  more  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hamilton. 
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and  though  last,  not  least,  the  brothers  Fonlis,  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Ebdvers  of  the  Scottish  press. 
With  a  few  such  men  at  every  meeting,  eked  out  with 
several  of  the  more  Uterary  and  intelligent  of  the  mer- 
cantile aristocracy,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  the 
conversation  with  which  the  dinner  was  wound  up,  was 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  or  such  as  now  rarely  &lls  to  the 
lot  of  any  regular  diner-out  to  listen  to.  Would  that 
stenography  had  been  then  as  generally  practised  as  it  is 
in  the  present  day,  and  that  some  cunning  reporter  could 
have  been  so  placed  as  to  have  given  us  but  a  single 
**  night  with  Simson  and  the  Club.''  What  a  couple  of 
hours'  delectable  disquisition  we  should  now  possess,  on 
philosophy  and  science,  on  art  and  literature — on  all 
the  world  then  knew,  and  aU  that  it  was  predicted  it 
would  become !  When  it  ib  recollected,  too,  that  in  the 
present  times  the  blatant  blusterings  of  every  muddle- 
headed  charlatan,  who  has  the  impudence  to  place  him- 
self on  a  public  platform,  must  necessarily  be  pencilled 
and  typefiedy  before  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  to  meet  the 
eager  eyes  of  modem  quidnuncs,  may  we  not  keenly 
regret  that  there  was  no  Club  Hansard,  to  catch  and 
retain  for  posterity  the  thoughts  and  sayings  of  those 
gifted  men,  many  of  whom  have  left  elsewhere  splen- 
did proofi9  of  their  wisdom  and  philanthropy?  If, 
however,  we  cannot  now  give  the  ipsissima  verba  of  a 
Club-sitting  at  Anderston,  we  may  safely  assume,  from 
the  characters  who  composed  it,  that  the  president,  in 
spite  of  occasional  abstractions,  generally  indulged  in 
a  succession  of  humorous  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
various  correspondents  with  whom  he  was  in  daily  com- 
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munication,  and  was,  moreover,  ever  ready  to  troll  out 
a  Gheek  ode,  to  notes  of  modem  music,  with  the  view 
of  adding  to  the  hilarity  of  the  afternoon.  Only  imagine 
how  a  Sapphic  or  Anacreontic  stanza,  in  all  its  original 
purity,  would  now  be  imderstood  or  relished  by  the  most 
erudite  of  our  present  club-going  citizens!  Even  Latin, 
we  fear,  in  these  unscholastic  and  utilitarian  days,  might 
be  found  at  a  serious  discount,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
several  commonplace  quotations  lately  made  use  of  by 
a  classical  Bailie,  who  never  forgets  the  apophthegm 
**  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,"  were  absolutely  received  with 
gaping  wonderment  and  ignorant  astonishment  by  those 
who  were  not  at  but  of  the  Bar! 

That  the  Hellenic  poesy  of  Professor  Simson  should 
have  been,  as  it  certainly  was,  highly  relished  in  the 
Anderston  Club,  will  not  appear  strange,  however,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  there  were  at  least  two  listeners  in 
the  company,  in  the  persons  of  Dr.  Moor  and  Mr.  Boss, 
whose  classical  acumen  had  done  much  to  render  the 
typography  of  yet  another  listener,  Robert  Foidis,  so 
justly  celebrated  for  its  correctness  and  beauty.  At 
that  period,  too,  the  practice,  with  few  exceptions,  was, 
that  all  professors  in  Scottish  colleges  gave  their  prelec* 
tions  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and  hence,  not  only  were  pro- 
fessors themselves  better  versed  than  they  now  are  in  the 
dead  languages,  but  students  also  were  obliged  to  grind 
assiduously  before  they  could  with  any  hope  of  profit 
enter  a  class-room.  We  must  recollect,  also,  that  Dr. 
Cullen,  although  he  was  the  first  in  the  Olasgow  Uni- 
versity who  broke  through  Latin  trammels,  and  gave  his 
lectures  in  EngUsh,  was  nevertheless  a  first-rate  scholar; 
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and  also  that  Adam  Smith  had  been  a  respectable  exhibi- 
tioner at  BalioL  In  a  congregation  of  such  men  as  wagged 
their  bag-wigs  or  pig-tails  round  the  Anderston  board, 
it  can  readily  be  imagined  that  there  was  never  any  lack 
of  iostructiye  and  agreeable  converse.  The  gentlemen 
unconnected  with  the  College  had  always  some  tale  or 
adventure  to  tell,  in  relation  to  Prince  Charlie  and  his 
bare-legged  followers  during  his  late  fatal  expedition* — 
of  his  peculiarly  princely  aspect  but  dejected  expres- 
sionf — of  his  fondness  for  Miss  Catherine  Walkinshaw:^ 
—of  Provost  Buchanan's  pertinent  reply  to  the  demand 
for  £5009§  and  of  the  evils  arising  firom  the  cruel  con- 

*  Prince  Charles's  forces,  on  entering  Glasgow,  did  not  exceed  3,600  foot 
and  600  horse.  To  conceal  their  weakness,  the  Prince  caused  his  men,  after 
passing  firom  the  Trongate  into  the  gate  of  Mr.  Olassford's  house,  to  return 
by  Ingram-street  and  Queen-street  to  the  front,  and  again  march  in  tts  if 
they  were  fresh  troops. 

t  According  to  a  writer  in  the  Attie  Storiea,  who  had  the  information 
from  an  eye-witness,  Charles  Edward's  api>earance  was  indeed  princely,  '*  and 
its  interest  was  much  deepened  by  the  dejection  which  appeared  on  his  pale 
countenance  and  downcast  eye.  He  evidently  wanted  confidence  in  his 
cause,  and  seemed  to  have  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  that  disastrous  issue 
which  ruined  the  hopes  of  his  £unily  for  eyer."  Gib,  who  acted  as  steward 
of  the  Prince's  household,  mentions  that  he  dressed  more  elegantly  when  in 
Glasgow  than  he  did  **  in  any  other  place  whatsomeyer."  This  compliment 
to  the  ladies  does  not  howeyer  appear  to  haye  softened  their  political  pre- 
judices, or  gained  a  smile  firom  any  fiiir  lips  but  those  of  his  fiiyourite  and 
admired  Catherine  Walkinshaw. 

X  Catherine  Walkinshaw  was  the  third  daughter  of  John  Walkinshaw  of 
Barrowfield.  Her  beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince.  Whether  the 
Uatoitf  which  at  a  later  period  existed  between  Charles  and  Bfiss  Walkin- 
shaw, commenced  in  Scotland,  is  not  perfectly  known,  but  it  is  certain  that 
firom  1751  she  liyed  with  him,  sometimes  in  Switzerland  and  sometimes  in 
Flanders,  as  his  mistress.  By  her  he  had  a  daughter,  who  was  legitimatised 
in  1787,  whom  he  created  Duchess  of  Albany.  She  died  the  following  year. 

i  PrOTOst  Buchanan  of  Dmmpeller,  when  required  by  the  rebels  to  con- 
tribute £500  for  their  immediate  use,  coolly  replied,  **  They  might  plunder 
his  house,  if  they  pleased,  for  he  woxild  not  pay  one  &rthing." 
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tribution  wldch  the  Prince  had  levied  on  the  City,  lead- 
ing almost  to  its  bankruptcy* — of  the  successful  mission 
of  Provost  Cochrane  and  Bailie  Murdoch  to  London,t 
whereby  they  obtained  no  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds' 
indemnity  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  City — of  the 
disapprobation  shown  by  the  populace  to  those  who  pa- 
tronised the  first  theatre,  which  was  then  erected  against 
the  wall  of  the  Episcopal  palace  near  the  Cathedral, 
(when  such  matters  were  looked  upon  by  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  as  a  sin) — and,  in  fine,  of  a  thousand  other 
ruling  topics  of  the  day. 

But  there  was  certainly  no  topic,  of  a  local  kind,  on 
which  the  Club  were  more  cordially  agreed  than  this, 
that  never  was  there  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
in  which  greater  feebleness  and  misconduct,  on  the  part 
of  a  ^vemment,  was  more  strikingly  manifested  than 

*  The  demand  made  on  Glasgow  for  broad-doth,  tartan,  linen,  bonnets 
and  shoes,  amounted  to  nearly  £10,000  sterling,  besides  which  the  rebels 
got  a  sum  of  money.  At  that  time  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  City  was 
only  £3,000,  and  its  expenditure  £3,081. 

t  From  the  following  Minute,  extracted  firom  the  Council  Records,  we 

are  presented  with  the  details  of  ProTost  Cochrane  and  Bailie  Murdoch's 

expenses  to  and  from  London.    The  Minute  is  dated  28th  Jan.  1789  :■* 

"  The  which  day  Andrew  Cochrane,  Prorost,  and  G^rge  Murdoch,  late 
Bailie,  gaye  in  an  account  of  their  charge  and  expenses  in  rdation  to  their 
late  joumev  to  and  firom  London  about  the  Town's  affairs,  which  is  as 
follows: — ^To  a  chaise  and  maker's  servant,  £28 : 2«.  6d,  To  John  Stewart, 
the  servant,  at  several  times  on  the  road,  £6 : 7«.  2d.  To  ditto  at  London  to 
account,  £6 :  8#.  To  the  servant,  to  carry  him  with  two  horses,  £1 :  10«. 
To  chai^  at  Whitburn,  and  four  days  at  Edinburgh,  £8 :  lOt.  To  charges 
on  road  to  London,  11  days,  £28 :  lOt.  To  lodging  at  London,  and  house 
account  for  coals,  candle,  tea,  sugar,  breakfasts,  ftc.  £61 :  15«.  dd.  To  Wm. 
AUoe,  the  servant,  for  wages,  boarding,  and  incidentals  at  London,  and  for 
turnpikes  and  expenses  on  road  down,  £17 :  13«.  Sd.  To  shaving  and  dress- 
ing, £2 : 7«.  To  Mr.  Burden  for  liquors  to  ouarters,  £4 :  12«.  To  chaise- 
mending,  10«.  To  post  hire  from  London  to  jBdinburgh,  £21.  To  hostlers, 
riders,  horses,  ftc.  £2 : 2».  To  charges  on  road  firom  London,  £5 :  12*.  6d, 
To  charges  at  Edinburgh  and  Whitburn,  £2 :  Ids.  6d.  To  charges  firom 
Edinburgh  home  and  the  driver,  £2.  To  extraordinarv  entertainments  in 
London,  £30.  To  writing  copies  petition  and  memorial,  &c.  £7 :  lis.  To 
expenses  and  incidentals,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  at  London,  vix.:  By 
Andrew  Cochrane,  £126  :  12«.    By  George  Murdoch,  £105  :  is.  id.    To 
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during  the  rismg  of  1745;  and  that  no  community  had 
so  much  reason  as  Olasgow  to  complain  of  its  interests 
being  compromised  and  neglected.  Well  might  Provost 
Cochrane  complaini  as  he  did«  of  the  craven  withhold- 
ing of  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  for  Scot- 
land,  the  Justice-Clerk^  and  the  deliberate  abandonment 
of  the  community  to  the  harsh  measures  of  a  retreating 
and  undisciplined  army.  At  this  time  of  day,  the  conduct 
of  the  authorities  in  Edinburgh  is  indeed  scarcely  cre- 
dible. Occasionally  Dr.  Moor  detailed  the  hairbreadth 
escapes  he  had  made,  and  the  difficulties  he  had  encoun- 
tered in  his  journey  to  London,  in  those  days  when  men 
made  their  wills  before  undertaking  such  a  dangerous  pil- 
grimage ;  and  when  he,  though  a  leal  and  devoted  Protes- 
tanty  hurried,  at  all  risks,  to  the  EngUsh  metropolis,  to 
do  what  he  could  to  save  the  life  of  his  kind  but  unfor- 


a  writiiig-iiiAater  to  come  down  [no  donbt  to  improre  the  character  of 
the  City  penmanship],  £5 :  6a,  To  charge  of  adTertiflementB,  6«.— extending 
the  §aid  rams  to  £472 :  11«.  ^d.  sterling." 

Considering  the  then  Talne  of  money,  it  seems  pretty  plain  that  the  drio 
authorities  of  that  day  nnderstood  deputation  expenses  as  well,  if  not  better, 
tiian  their  successors  in  office.  The  yast  difference  between  the  Corporation 
transactions  a  century  ago,  and  those  of  the  present  day,  may  be  briefly 
illustrated  by  the  following  entry  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  of  the  2Gth  September  1754:— 

"  Beaolre,  that  a  cash  account  be  opened  with  The  New  Bank  Company 
[Olasgow  Arms],  upon  the  Town's  account.  To  draw  by  a  cash  account 
firom  uence  what  sums  the  Town  shall  stand  in  need  of,  and  that  the  Pro- 
TOst  for  the  time  being  be  their  ojMrator  and  drawer  of  those  sums.  The 
sums  to  be  drawn  by  the  said  cash  account  not  exceeding  One  Thousand 
Poimda  Sterling,  and  to  be  drawn  for  as  the  Town  shall  haye  occasion  for 
the  same." 

The  Glasgow  Arms  Bank  was  commenced  about  the  latter  end  of  the 

year  1760.  The  firm  was  "  Cochrane,  Murdoch,  &  Co."— the  two  celebrated 

ProTotts.    The  office  was  built  in  tiie  Bridg^ate,  and  thereafter  mored, 

in  1778,  to  the  south  end  of  Miller-etreet,  and  continued  there  till  it  stopped 

payment  in  1798,  along  with  the  Merchants'  Bank  and  The  Thomsons' 

Bank.   It  is  satasfiustory  to  state  that  all  the  three  Banks  paid  their  debts 

infuU. 
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tunate  patron,  Lord  Kilmarnock,  whose  misguided  zeal 
in  the  Stuart  cause  brought  him  to  the  scaffold.*  Next 
came  Professor  Boss,  who,  forgetful  for  a  moment  of  the 
higher  walk  of  Greek  and  Latin  criticism,  at  once  leapt 
into  a  disquisition  on  the  more  immediate  literature  of 
the  day,  and  particularly  on  the  then  just  published 
works  of  Tobias  SmoUett,  viz.  '^  Roderick  Sandom"  and 
"Peregrine  Pickle.'*  We  think  we  hear  the  laughter 
yet  of  the  merry  group,  over  such  extracted  scenes  as 
those  where  Bowling  chastises  the  cruel-hearted  school- 
master; where  Commodore  Trunnion  and  Lieutenant 
Hatchway  are  fotmd  journeying  to  the  marriage  of  the 
former;  where  the  exploits  of  Strap,  whose  type  was  then 
living  in  the  City,  are  recorded;  or  where  are  given  the 
imfortunate  contretemps  of  Pipes  and  Pallet!  Thereafter, 
too,  might  be  heard  Robert  Foidis  expatiating  on  all  he 
had  seen  in  France  and  Italy — descanting  on  the  ehe/8 
d'oeuf^re  of  art  at  Rome,  Florence,  Parma,  and  Bologna — 
and  telling  all  he  had  himself  done  to  bring  art  to  Glas- 
gow, and  all  he  still  proposed  to  do  for  its  encouragement 
and  extension.  And,  when  these  subjects  were  not  his 
theme,  which  was  rarely  the  case,  he  would  doubtless  por- 
tray the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Glasgow  press — not 

*  Dr.  Moor  was  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Umyersity.  After  finiaTiing 
his  college  education  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Lord 
Kilmarnock.  He  afterwards  became  tutor  to  Lord  Selkirk,  and  with  both 
he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  was  introduced  into  the  first  society  in 
Europe.  On  returning  to  Glasgow,  Mr.  Moor  was  appointed  Librarian  to 
the  Uniyersity,  and  was  afterwards,  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Greek,  on  the  payment  of  £600  to  the  occupant  to 
retire.  Dr.  Moor  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  classical  publications  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Foulis.  Along  with  Professor  Morehead  he  su- 
perintended the  printing  of  the  famous  Homer  in  4  toIs.  folio.  Erery  proof- 
sheet  of  this  celebrated  work  was  read  oyer  six  times. 
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forgetting  his  predecessor  TJiie,  and  his  contemporary 
Andrew  Stalker — ^that  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Journal  who, 
curious  to  state,  was  only  remarkable  for  what  editors  of 
the  present  day  cannot  certainly  be  accused  of,  shameful 
timidity.*  And  then,  to  crown  all,  the  author  of  the 
'^  Wealth  of  Nations ''  might  be  there  heard  telling,  as 
he  was  often  wont,  of  his  experiences  at  Oxford,  where 
he  was  deterred  from  adopting  the  clerical  profession, 

*  In  17i4,  Bfr.  Bobert  FouUs  brought  out  what  has  been  called  his  "  im- 
maculate" edition  of  Horace.  The  work  was  so  careftdly  executed,  that 
each  sheet,  prerious  to  its  being  worked  off,  was  hung  up  in  the  College, 
and  a  reward  offered  to  all  who  could  discover  an  inaccuracy.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  trouble  and  care.  Dr.  Dibdin  points  out  six  typographical 
errors.  In  the  year  1761,  Mr.  B.  Foulis  went  abroad  for  the  fourth  time; 
but  before  this  journey  was  undertaken,  the  scheme  for  instituting  an  Aca- 
demy for  the  Fine  Arts  in  Glasgow  had  been  pretty  well  digested,  and  often 
formed  the  su1:!Jeet  of  debate  in  private  conversation.  The  following  extract, 
from  Mr.  Bichard  Duncan's  contribution  to  the  Maitland  Club,  will  best 
explain  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  unfortunate  institution: — 

*'  Bobert  Foulis  having  previously  sent  home  his  brother  with  a  painter, 
an  engraver,  and  a  copper-plate  printer,  whom  he  had  engaged  in  his  ser- 


pictures,  and  of  several  other  rooms  for  his  students;  and  three  Glasgow 
merchants,  with  a  liberality  which  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  them- 
selves, afterwards  became  partners  in  the  undertaking.  These  were  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Clathic,  Mr.  Glassford  of  Dougalstone,  and  Mr.  Ardiibald 
Ingram — the  last  a  man  certainly  of  no  literary  pretensions,  nor  even 
liberally  educated,  but  possessed  of  intelligence  and  public  spirit.  The 
students,  according  to  the  proposed  plan,  after  having  given  proofs  of  genius 
at  home,  were  to  be  sent  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy.  The  whole 
scheme  seems  generally  to  have  been  considered  romantic,  and  we  have 
FouUs's  own  t<»timony  that  'there  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  general  emulation 
who  should  run  it  most  down.*  This  opposition,  however,  only  increased 
his  determination,  and  the  Academy  was  continued  long  after  he  might  have 
known  that  it  would  ultimately  ruin  him  if  persevered  in." 

The  Academy  was  broken  up  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ingram  in  1770,  and 
the  collection  of  pictures  was  sent  to  London,  whither  Bobert  Foulis  also 
repaired.  The  pictures  were  afterwards  sold  at  a  ruinous  loss,  and  FouUs's 
mortification  was  most  acute.  He  turned  back  to  Scotland,  and  expired  in 
Edinburgh,  on  2d  June  1776,  on  his  way  to  Glasgow.  His  brother,  Andrew, 
died  of  apoplexy,  September  18,  1776.  The  printing-house  of  Messrs. 
Bobert  &  Andrew  Foulis,  in  Shuttle-street,  was  advertised  for  sale  on  31st 
October  1782. 
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If  the  world  has  Iiad  its  ages  of  iron,  silver,  and  gold, 
Glasgow  also  assuredly  had,  during  even  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  mercantile  ages. 
It  had,  for  example,  its  salmon  and  herring,  its  tobacco, 
its  sugar,  its  cotton,  its  iron,  and  its  steam-boat  building 
ages  in  regular  progressive  succession, — one  pecuUar 
business  or  handicraft  generally  holding  for  a  season  its 
paramount  sway,  and  then  calmly  yielding  the  supre- 
macy to  another. 

Previous  to  the  imion  of  Scotland  and  England,  the 
fish  trade  with  foreign  countries,  carried  on  as  it  was 
particularly  by  Walter  Gibson,  who  at  one  time  was  Pro- 
vost of  Glasgow,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  first-rate 
importance,  when  we  consider  the  size  and  situation  of 
the  town — bringing  the  City,  as  it  then  did,  into  active 
commercial  intercourse  with  France  and  Holland,  and 
exchanging  thereby  the  products  of  the  Clyde  for  the 
luxuries  of  the  Continent.*    After  the  happy  compact — 

*  The  curing  and  export  of  salmon  and  herring,  by  Glasgow  merchants, 
commenced  as  early  as  1420,  and  was  the  chief  foreign  trade  connected  with 
the  City  till  the  Union.  M'Urc  states  that  "  Walter  Gibson  packed  and 
cured  300  lasts  of  herrings  in  one  year;  and  haying  freighted  a  Dutch  ship 
called  the  St.  Agatha,  of  i50  tons,  the  ship  with  the  great  cargo  arrived 
safely  at  St.  Martin's  in  France,  where  he  got  for  each  barrel  of  herring  a 
barrel  of  brandy  and  a  crown;  and  the  ship,  at  her  return,  was  loaded  with 
salt  and  brandy.  The  product  came  to  a  prodigious  sum,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  bought  this  vessel  and  other  two  large  ships,  and  traded  to  France 
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or  unlug>py  as  it  was  regarded  by  many  in  Scotland  at 
the  time — ^was  signed  and  sealed,  which  certainly  linked 
more  closely  two  otherwise  rival  commercial  commimi- 
ties  of  the  same  isle,  an  immediate  impetus  was  given 
to  the  commerce  of  Glasgow.  The  American  Colonies, 
hitherto  the  exclusive  field  for  English  enterprise,  were 
opened  to  the  merchants  of  the  West  of  Scotland;  and 
partnerships  were  at  once  formed,  and  vessels  chartered 
and  thereafter  built,  for  carrying  on  at  first  an  extensive 
barter  trade,  and  at  length  a  regular  commercial  inter- 
course with  Yirginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina.* 

Perhaps  among  the  changeful  peculiarities  connected 
with  the  commercitd  chronology  of  Glasgow,  there  is 
none  more  extraordioary  than  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decay  of  the  Tobacco  Trade,  or  of  the  lofty  position  in 
the  social  scale  which  the  limited  class  of  citizens  en- 
gaged in  that  lucrative  traffic  so  speedily  attained  and  so 
soon  lost.    This  trade  seems  to  have  originated  about  the 

spam,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Virginia."  In  1681  the  exports  from  Glasgow 
to  Bordeaux  consisted  of  herrings,  salmon,  grind-stones,  and  coals.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  coarse  woollen  manofactores  of  this  district  were 
then  sent  to  France.  The  **  Accompt  Current  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, 1705,  written  by  John  Sprenl,  merchant  and  citizen  of  Glasgow,"  gives 
some  Tery  cnrions  particalars  of  the  trade  of  Scotland  at  that  period.  Mr. 
Sprenl  relates  that  he  had  sold  his  herrings  in  seTcral  parts  of  the  world  at 
sixpence  each.  The  articles  which  he  proposed  to  exchange  for  gold  dust 
and  elephants'  teeth,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  were — **  linnen  and  woollen  / 

mannfactnres,  kniyes,  scissors,  small  looking-glasses  and  other  toyes,  strong  y 

water,  tobacco  and  beeds  and  penther  dishes;  Glasgow  plaids  and  bine  ^ 

bonnets  may  do  for  their  kinga  and  queens!  " 

*  It  is  stated  by  most  of  the  historians  of  Glasgow,  that  the  first  adyenture 
to  America  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  captain  of  the  Tessel,  who 
acted  also  as  supercargo.  Being  asked  on  his  return  for  a  statement  of  his 
management,  he  said  he  had  none  to  giye,  "  but  there  were  the  proceeds," 
producing,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  hoggar  or  stocking  filled  with  coin. 
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year  1707,  and  was  conducted  on  principles  which  ooold 
not  &il  to  prove  lucrative.  The  method  for  a  considerable 
time  of  carrying  on  this  business  was  to  despatch  with 
every  vessel  a  supercargo,  who,  on  arrival,  bartered  his 
goods  for  tobacco,  and  remained  until  he  had  either  sold 
all  his  goods,  or  at  least  got  sufficient  tobacco  with  which 
to  load  his  vessel,  when  he  returned  home  with  his  cargo 
and  any  goods  that  were  unsold.  Each  adventure  in  this 
way  was  at  once  dosed,  and  the  profit  on  the  transaction 
was  known  and  realised.  The  first  vessel  belonging  to 
Glasgow  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  was  in  1718;  and 
soon  after  the  imports  of  tobacco  became  so  considerable 
in  the  Clyde,  as  seriously  to  diminish  the  imports  of  the 
same  article  at  the  ports  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  White- 
haven. Frugality  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  early 
engaged  in  this  traffic  has  been  assigned  for  the  success 
of  the  Glasgow  tobacco  merchants;  while,  on  the  part  of 
others,  it  has  also  been  insinuated  that  not  a  little  was 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  whole  trade  being  cunningly  con- 
ducted in  partnership  mth  the  CrotcUy  by  which  more  was 
to  be  gained  than  can  now  possibly  be  done,  in  these  days 
of  stringent  Excise  and  Customhouse  surveillance.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  English, 
when  they  found  themselves  smarting  under  the  competi- 
tion, brought  forward  this  allegation  of  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  Glasgow  importers  of  tobacco,  to  crush  the  trade  in 
the  West  of  Scotland;  for  we  find  that  in  the  year  1721 
the  whole  individuals  engaged  in  this  trade  throughout 
England  banded  themselves  together  to  efiect  this  object, 
through  the  Government  of  the  day;  but,  for  the  honour 
of  Glasgow,  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  all  their  evil 
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endeayonrs  proved  ineffectual,  and  instead  of  being  able 
to  put  down,  as  they  hoped  they  would,  the  commerce 
so  energetically  maintained  between  America  and  Glas- 
gow, their  envious  efforts  only  tended  to  increase  and 
enlarge  its  power.  In  the  year  1735  the  Virginia  mer- 
chants in  Glasgow  could  boast  of  having  fifteen  large 
vessels,  belonging  to  the  ports  of  the  Clyde,  engaged  in 
the  tobacco  trade,  besides  many  others  which  they  had 
chartered  from  other  ports;  and,  by  the  year  1750,  they 
had  a  still  greater  number.*  The  twenty  following  years 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  very  hey-day  or  cuhni- 
nating  point  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  Glasgow.  During 
that  period  an  unexampled  extent  of  business  in  the  in- 
toxicating weed  passed  through  the  Glasgow  merchants' 
books;  and  having  there  paid  toll  in  the  shape  of  profit, 
it  was  sent  to  aU  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
to  not  a  few  of  the  leading  ports  of  England  and  Ire- 
land.! The  fact  is,  that  between  the  year  1760  and  1775, 
Glasgow  became  the  great  emporium  for  tobacco  in  the 
empire  ;$  for,  while  the  whole  import  into  Great  Britain 

*  From  the  year  1729  to  1749  the  duties  paid  on  tobacco  at  Port-Glasgow, 
whereof  no  part  was  repaid,  amonnted  to  £B0,S50 :  Ss,  6d,  The  duty  paid 
in  1749  was  alone  £7|175 :  128,  id. 

t  In  1772  the  following  quantities  of  tobacco  were  imported  into  the  Clyde : 

From  Virginia, 33,986,403  lbs. 

North  Carolina, 756,458    f 

Maryland 11,313,278    « 

45,056,139    « 

X  Besides  considerable  quantities  shipped  to  Norway  and  Dunkirk,  tiie 
exports  firom  Glasgow  to  the  Continent  were  in  1772  as  under: 

To  France, 20,744,943  lbs. 

Holland, 14,932,543    « 

Italy, 311,707    * 

Germany, 3,868,027    ' 
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in  1772  was  90,000  hogsheads,  Glasgow  alone  imported 
49,000!* 
From  the  large  extent  to  which  this  particular  branch 

*  The  history  of  tobacco  itself  is  extremely  curious.  Compared  with  most 
luxiiries,  it  is  of  Tery  recent  use  in  Europe.  It  is  supposed  to  haye  been 
first  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1686,  and  so  rapidly 
did  the  taste  for  this  soothing  weed  spread,  that  we  find,  about  thirty  years 
after,  from  the  **  Counterblast,"  by  James  YI.,  that  such  sums  were  ex- 
pended on  it  by  the  people  as  to  awaken  serious  fears  in  the  mind  of  that 
pedantic  monarch.  In  his  astounding  inyectiTe  against  the  use  of  tobacco, 
he  says — *'  Haye  you  not  reason,  then,  to  be  ashamed,  and  to  forbeare 
this  filthie  noyeltie,  so  basely  grounded,  so  foolishly  reoeiyed,  and  so 
grossly  mistaken  in  the  right  use  thereof?  In  your  abuse  thereof,  sinning 
against  God,  harming  yourselyes  both  in  persons  and  goods,  and  raking  also 
thereby  the  markes  and  rites  of  yanity  upon  you  by  the  custome  thereof, 
making  yourselyes  to  be  wondered  at  by  all  forrein  dyill  nations,  and 
by  all  strangers  that  come  among  you,  to  be  scorned  and  contemned.  A 
custome  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmfiill  to  the  braine, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black,  stinking  fume  thereof  nearest 
resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoake  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomlesse."  The 
plant  was  at  first  cultiyated  in  England,  but  was  prohibited  by  James, 
and  afterwards  by  Charles  I.  It  appears,  howeyer,  that  its  cultiyation  was 
not  finally  arrested  till  the  days  of  Cromwell;  since  which  time,  we  haye 
depended  on  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  what  has  serred  successiye 
Goycmments  with  the  most  efibctual  means  of  raising  a  large  reyenue. 
Although  Great  Britain  is  perhaps  the  smallest  consumer  of  tobacco  of  any 
nation  in  Europe,  yet  the  use  of  it  has  increased  much  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  From  a  Table  giyen  by  Mr.  John  Crawford,  in  the  '*  Stattstical 
Journal"  of  1862,  we  find  that  while  in  1821  the  consumption  per  head 
was  11.71  ounces,  it  increased  in  1851  to  16.86  ounces.  The  amount  of 
tobacco  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851  was  28,062,968  lbs.,  and 
the  reyenue  deriyed  from  it  was  £4,485,768.  In  Denmark,  the  consumpt 
per  head,  in  1848,  was  nearly  70  ounces!  Mr.  Crawford  also  reckons  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  world  to  be  little  short  of  two  millions  of  tons; 
and,  he  justly  adds,  that  "  certainly  no  inyention  eyer  made  by  man  has 
been  so  uniyersally  peryading  as  tiie  seemingly  triyial  one  of  the  use  of 
tobacco."  **  Next  to  salt,"  says  that  able  and  accurate  writer,  **  tobacco  is 
the  article  most  uniyersally  consumed  by  man.  In  one  form  or  another, 
but  most  generally  in  the  form  of  ftime  or  smoke,  there  is  no  climate  in 
which  it  is  not  consumed,  and  no  nationality  that  has  not  adopted  it.  To 
put  down  its  use  has  equally  baffled  legislators  and  moralists;  and  in  the 
words  of  Pope,  on  a  higher  sul]rject,  it  may  be  said  to  be  partaken  of  '  by 
saint,  by  sayage,  and  by  sage.'  " 
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of  business  was  carried  on  in  Glasgow,  it  seems  almost 
miraculous  how  a  sufficient  capital  could  at  that  period  be 
found  for  it,  either  in  the  East  or  West  of  Scotland.  In 
those  days,  however,  the  Virginia  merchants,  in  making 
their  export  purchases,  did  not  go,  as  foreign  traders  now 
do,  with  cash  in  hand  or  with  an  acceptance  to  pay  for 
them  at  a  certain  limited  date;  the  only  understanding 
between  buyer  and  seller  being,  that  on  the  return  of 
the  vessel  which  carried  out  the  goods  payment  would 
be  made;  and  if  any  poor  manufacturer  or  tradesman 
had  the  hardihood  to  ask  for  payment  before  the  tobacco 
lord  offered  it,  he  could  never  again  expect  to  be  favoured 
with  the  great  man's  custom.  By  adopting  Ihis  very 
knowing  plan  of  ptirchase  and  payment,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  these  tobacco  merchants  traded  chiefly  on  the  capital 
of  those  fix>m  whom  they  bought  their  goods;  but,  as 
the  sellers  were  numerous  and  the  purchasers  few,  the 
disadvantages  to  the  one  class  firom  such  a  system  were 
less  felt  than  were  the  advantages  to  the  other.*  For 
the  goods  purchased  in  the  English  market  such  facilities 
could  not  be  asked,  nor,  if  they  had  been,  would  they 
have  been  granted.  But  to  meet  any  want  of  capital 
then,  the  new  banks,  established  in  the  City  by  several 
of  the  leading  tobacco  lords  themselves,  were  found  ready 
to  do  the  needM.t 

*  Dr.  SmoUett  states,  that  in  ooarenixig  with  Mr.  Glassford,  he  discoyered 
that  merehant  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  Europe.  During  the  French 
war,  which  immediately  preceded  the  war  of  American  Independence,  he 
is  said  to  haye  had  at  one  time  five  and  twenty  ships,  with  their  cargoes, 
his  own  property,  and  to  haTc  traded  for  aboye  half  a  million  sterling  ar 


t  The  foUowing  graphic  picture  of  the  way  persons  conducted  business 
about  the  tobacco  period  of  Glasgow  history,  we  extract  firom  '*  Glabgow, 
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During  the  period  when  this  trade  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant,-it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  what  all 
the  old  historians  of  the  City  have  told  us^  that  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  it  ruled  with  a  very  high  hand.  With 
a  hauteur  and  bearing,  indeed,  since  altogether  unpa- 
ralleled, they  kept  themselves  separate  fix>ni  the  other 
classes  of  the  town;  assuming  the  air  and  deportment 
of  persons  immeasurably  superior  to  all  around  them; 
and  treating  those  on  whom  they  looked  down«  but  on 
whom  they  depended,  with  no  little  superciliousness. 
For  one  of  the  Bhopocracy  or  eorkocracy  to  speak  to  a 
tobacco-aristocrat  on  the  street,  without  some  sign  of  re- 
cognition fix>m  the  great  man,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  insult.  They  were  princes  on  the  Platnstanes^  and 
strutted  about  there  every  day  as  the  rulers  of  the  desti- 

Past  and  Pbxsbkt"  : — "A  gentleman  in  the  City  had  sold  Proyost  French 
some  trifling  articles  for  shipment,  amounting  to  ahout  £37;  and  upon  the 
arriyal  of  the  ship  from  Virginia,  and  after  the  return  cargo  had  been  sold, 
he  receired  a  circular  from  the  Proyost,  requesting  his  attendance  at  the 
countinghouse,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  fixed  hour,  when  payment  would 
be  made  to  him  of  his  account.  The  gentleman  was  accordingly  punctual 
at  the  appointed  place  and  hour,  when  he  was  astonished  to  see  about  thirty 
persons  in  waiting,  all  sitting  on  forms  in  the  room  where  the  Proyost's 
clerks  were  writing.  The  Proyost  himself  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  ajar,  and  the  gentleman  said  that  eyer  and  anon  he  be- 
held the  Proyost  keeking  through  an  opening  to  see  if  the  whole  parties 
gummoned  had  arrived.  At  last,  after  a  considerable  delay,  the  Proyost 
(who  was  an  ezcessiyely  pompous  and  consequential  man)  threw  open  the 
door  of  his  priyate  room,  and  after  taking  a  glance  of  the  parties  waiting 
for  payment  of  their  accounts  (but  without  deigning  to  speak  to  any  of 
them),  called  out  to  his  clerk  with  a  loud  yoice,  *  John,  draw  for  £8,000  and 
pay  tiie  accounts.'  His  lordship  then,  with  a  most  dignified  strut,  re-entered 
his  own  apartment.  This  farce  was  concocted  in  order  to  astonish  the  natiyes 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  drawn  from  the  bank;  but  most  unfortunately 
for  the  Proyost,  it  had  quite  the  contrary  efi'ect,  for  it  afterwards  became  a 
standing  joke  among  those  yery  sellers,  when  any  one  was  calling  upon  them 
for  payment  of  a  small  account,  to  bawl  out  to  tiie  youngsters,  <  John,  draw 
for  £3,000  and  pay  this  account.'  " 
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nies  of  Glasgow.  Like  the  princely  mercliants,  too^  who 
formerly  paced  the  Piazetta  in  Venice,  or  occupied  the 
gorgeous  palaces  in  the  Strada  Balbi  of  Genoa,  the  to- 
bacco lords  distinguished  themselves  by  a  particular 
garb,  being  attired,  like  their  Venetian  and  Gtenovese 
predecessors,  in  scarlet  cloaks,  curled  wigs,  cocked  hats, 
and  bearing  gold-headed  canes.*  How  long  this  state 
of  matters  would  have  continued,  had  not  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  war  interposed  to  arrest  this  tobacco 
traffic,  and  to  compel  the  traders  to  seek  for  employment 
and  wealth  in  other  channels,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
All  we  know  is,  that  very  soon  afber  that  event,  the 
tobacco  aristocracy  ceased  to  lead,  and  the  scarlet  cloaks 
gradually  disappeared  firom  the  pavementf 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  importers  of  tobacco  in  the  City  of 
Glasgow  in  1783:— 


Colin  Dunlop  &  Sons. 
Cunningham  Corbet. 
Christie  &  Smith. 
G^eorge  Oswald  &  Co. 
James  Hopkirk. 
John  Olassford  &  Co. 
Speirs,  French,  &  Co. 
Kobert  Findlaj  &  Co. 
French,  Crawford,  &  Co. 
Robert  Scott 
Dayid  Crosse. 
Thomas  Crawford  ft  Co. 
Henry  Ritchie. 


Patrick  Colqnhoun. 
George  Buchanan. 
Alexander  M'Canl. 
Geor^  Buchanan,  Jun. 
William  Cunninghame  &  Co. 
John  Campbell,  Sen.  &  Co. 
Thomas  Donald  &  Co. 
Ardiibald  Govan. 
Robert  Dreghom. 
John  Riddeil. 

Archibald  Henderson  &  Co. 
Hen^  Riddeil  &  Co. 
Mur<v)ch,  Hamilton,  ft  Co. 


t  The  following  anecdote  of  one  of  these  dons,  who,  among  their  other 
peculiarities,  appeared  to  haye  made  use  of  the  foreign  mode  of  salutation, 
we  esEtraet  from  a  paper  in  "  Chambers'  Journal "  of  1851.  We  are  there 
told  that  * '  a  certain  tobacco  lord,  who  was  familiarly  known  under  the  appel- 
lation of  ProTost  Cheeks,  besides  haying  the  peculiarity  of  Tisage  which 
had  gained  him  this  soubriquet,  was  gifted  with  an  uncommon  capacity  of 
mouth,  extending  from  ear  to  ear.    He  was  complaining  one  day  of  some 

d d  fellow  (swearing  was  tiien  in  greater  repute  than  it  is  now)  who  had 

come  up  to  him  on  the  Plainetanet,  and,  will  he  nil  he,  bussed  him  on  both 
sides  of  the  frwe,  slayeiing  him  with  his  filthy  saliya.  <  If  I  had  been  you,' 
said  his  friend,  looking  significantly  at  his  mouth,  *  I  would  have  bitten  off 
hu  head!* " 


/ 
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Although  the  period  during  which  this  trade  flouriBhed 
in  Glasgow  was  by  no  means  long,  yet  how  many  monu- 
ments of  its  success  and  greatness  have  been  left,  either 
in  the  princely  estates  purchased  firom  its  gains,  or  in 
the  magnificent  city  mansions  reared  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  comfort  of  the  merchant  princes  who  then 
conducted  it!*  Of  the  few  of  the  latter  which  still 
stand  intact  within  the  precincts  of  the  City,  there  are 
enough  remaining  to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  the  parties 
who  could  rear  such  structures,  and  who  could  maintain 
within  their  walls,  as  their  possessors  were  wont  to  do, 
the  style  and  hospitality  of  princes;  while  with  those 
still  mightier  mansions  which  the  wants  of  recent  times 
have  either  sadly  altered  or  entirely  swept  away,  there 
were  associated,  but  a  few  years  ago,  even  more  palpable 
evidences  of  bygone  wealth  and  wassail-f  The  wealth 
realised  during  the  existence  of  the  tobacco  trade  in 
Glasgow,  must  have  been  very  great;  and  what  is  more, 

*  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  "  Memoirs  of  Ghreat  Britain 
and  Ireland/'  published  in  1788,  says: — "I  once  asked  the  late  ProToet 
Cochrane  of  Glasgow,  who  was  eminently  wise,  and  who  has  been  a  mer> 
chant  there  for  seventy  years,  to  what  causes  he  imputed  the  sudden  rise  of 
Glasgow.  He  said  it  was  all  owing  to  four  young  men  of  talents  and  spirit 
who  started  at  one  time  in  business,  and  whose  success  gave  example  to  the 
rest.  The  four  had  not  ten  thousand  pounds  amongst  them  when  they  be- 
gan."   The  following  were  the  four  young  men  alluded  to  by  FroTOst 

Cochrane: 

Mr.  Cunninghame,  afterwards  of  Lainshaw. 

Mr.  Speirs,  #         of  Elderslie. 

Mr.  Glassford,  «         of  Dougaldston. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  «         of  Busby. 

The  large  and  elegant  mansion,  built  by  Mr.  Cunninghame  in  Queen-street, 
was  offered  for  sale  in  August  1789;  it  was  afterwards  re-exposed,  and  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Stirling;  it  next  became  the  property  of  the  Royal  Bank; 
and  finally  was  converted  into  the  present  Royal  Exchange. 

t  Among  the  early  mansions  of  the  tobacco  aristocracy,  which  still  stand 
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it  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  future  oommerce  of  the  City, 
which  haa  materially  aided  in  bringing  it  to  its  present 
condition.  Supercilious  though  the  possessors  of  such 
wealth  as  a  class  certainly  were  towards  their  less  opu- 
lent fellow-citizensy  they  were  nevertheless  indiyiduaUy 
a  gay  and  joyous  set,  on  the  most  famih'ar  and  friendly 
footing  with  each  other,  and  with  those  also  who,  in 
other  walks  of  life,  were  justly  looked  upon  as  the 
notables  of  the  Oity.  No  doubt,  the  circle  in  which 
these  tobacco  lords  moved  was  more  narrow  and  limited 
than  any  that  has  since  succeeded  it;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  parties  of  which  it  was  composed  were  men 
possessed  of  that  education,  activity,  energy,  and  talent, 
that  almost  justified  them  in  assuming  the  position 
which  they  did.  The  pride  of  the  tobacco  prince,  Uke 
the  tobacco  palace  has,  however,  long  passed  away; 
leaving,  we  suspect,  to  us,  in  these  latter  days,  but  an 
indistinct  idea  of  the  height  to  which,  in  point  of  ex- 
travagance, it  was  actually  carried. 

It  was  when  the  society  of  Glasgow  was  thus  con- 
stituted, that  there  arose  and  flourished  a  Club,  whose 
members — although  some  consisted  of  what  might  be 
denominated  the  "Jmges  cansumere  nati*^  and  others 
leaders  of  the  tobacco  aristocracy— comprised  not  a  few 
bright  stars,  well  calculated  to  pour  an  ethereal  light 
over  its  early  meetings.     Among  the  latter  was  the 

eatire,  are— the  Bock's  Head  Hotel,  fonnerly  the  residence  of  Proyost  Mnr- 
dochy  and  the  adjoining  mansion  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Bae  Wilson  and 
fiormerly  the  residence  of  ProTOst  Dnnlop.  These  were  erected  about  the 
year  1763;  and  among  those  remored  was  the  handsome  residence  at  the 
head  of  Virginia -street,  belonging  to  Bfr.  Buchanan,  on  the  site  of  which 
now  stands  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland. 
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celebrated  Dr.  Jolm  Moore — the  author  of  "Zeluco," 
and  other  weU-known  works — ^who  for  many  years  had 
made  Glasgow  his  home,  and  where  he  long  and  ably 
practised  the  therapeutic  art.*  The  Club  to  which  we 
refer  was  denominated  *^  The  Hodge  Podge,"  and  ori- 
ginated in  an  association  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the  year 
1750,  agreed  to  meet  in  a  tavern,  kept  by  one  Cniik- 
shanks,  once  each  fortnight,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. The  names  of  the  originators  of  this  afberwards 
famous  brotherhood  were — ^Messrs.  James  Luke,  James 

*  Dr.  John  Moore  was  bom  in  Stirling  in  1729;  being  the  eldest  son  of 
the  ReT.  Charles  Moore,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  town,  and  of  Marion 
Anderson,  daughter  of  John  Anderson  of  Dorehill,  Glasgow.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  in  1737,  he  accompanied  his  mother 
to  Glasgow,  being  her  birth-place  and  the  residence  of  her  relatiTCs.  After 
the  nsual  course  of  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  Classical  learning,  at  the 
Grammar-school,  he  was  matriculated  at  the  Uniyersity,  and  attended  the 
several  classes  of  languages  and  philosophy  with  diligence  and  success.  By 
the  adyice  of  his  relatiyes,  and  his  own  predilection  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  John  Gordon,  a  surgeon  of  eztensiye  prac- 
tice; and,  while  under  his  tuition,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hamilton, 
then  Anatomical  Demonstrator,  and  those  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen,  at 
that  time  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Glasgow.  In  the  year  1747  he  was  re- 
commended by  his  relatiyes  to  a  situation  in  the  army,  and,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  regiment  was  then  about  to  embark 
for  Flanders,  he  arriyed  at  Maestricht,  where,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mate, 
he  attended  the  military  hospitals,  then  ftill  of  wounded  soldiers,  alter 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Leffeldt.  Haying  obtained  the  approbation  of  the 
Director-General  of  Hospitals,  he  was  removed  to  Flushing,  to  assist  the 
surgeon  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  He  accompanied  this  regiment  from 
Flushing  to  Breda,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1748  in  garrison;  and, 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  accompanied  General  Braddock  to  England. 
After  remaining  some  time  in  London,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
his  countryman  Dr.  Hunter,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  which  at  that  time  had 
deservedly  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  school  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  Europe.  The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who,  when  Colonel  of  the  Coldstreams, 
had  been  his  early  patron,  was  at  this  time  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
France,  and,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  appointed  him  surgeon  to 
his  household.  After  residing  nearly  two  years  in  the  French  capital,  Mr. 
Moore  was  invited  by  Mr.  Gordon  to  return  to  Glasgow,  and  to  enter  with 
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Bimson,  Bobert  Maltman,  Peter  Blackburn^  Dr.  Thomas 
Hamilton^  John  Dunlop,  and  Dr.  Moore,  who  were  soon 
after  joined  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Wright  and  William 
Anderson.  These  nine  gentlemen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Maltman,  were  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth, 
and  found  their  oonYivial  meetings  so  pleasant,  as  soon 
to  determine  them  to  form  themselyes  into  a  Club,  and 
to  subject  themselyes  to  certain  rules  and  regulations. 
The  records  of  the  brotherhood  commence  on  the  5th 
May  1752,  when  the  Club  was  baptised  with  its  happy 

him  into  partnenhip;  he  complied  with  this  inyitation,  and  soon  after  left 
Paris.  In  this  partnenhip  he  eontinned  for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Gkirdon 
haTing  obtained  a  diploma,  became  a  consulting  physician.  Mr.  Moore 
haTing  continued  to  act  as  a  surgeon,  and  eigoying  almost  immediately 
an  eztenriTe  practice,  found  it  conyenient  to  assume  a  partner,  and  he 
chose  Mr.  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  as  his  assistant.  For  many 
years  after  this  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  his  professional  labours; 
and,  when  his  reputation  was  established,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Ber.  Mr.  Simson,  Professor  of  DiTinity  in  the  ITniyersity.  At  this  period 
of  his  life  he  was  a  faTourite  with  the  best  society  of  the  City  and  neigh- 
bourhood. His  ready  wit  and  rein  of  playful  irony  made  his  conyersation 
be  courted  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  drde  of  acquaintance.  In  1709 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  totally  altered  Dr.  Moore's  prospects  in 
life.  In  that  year  he  was  called  by  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  with  his 
fUend  Dr.  Cullen,  to  attend  her  son  (George  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whose 
illness,  ending  in  consumption,  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  medicine,  and  alter 
a  lingering  illness  he  died.  Dr.  Moore's  assiduity,  although  unavailing, 
howerer,  led  to  a  dose  connection  with  the  noble  fieunily  of  his  late  patient; 
and,  when  the  Duchess  afterwards  determined  that  his  brother  Douglas, 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  also  delicate,  should  travel.  Dr.  Moore  was 
chosen  to  be  his  travelling  companion,  for  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Continent.  The  young  Duke  and  his  companion 
remained  abroad  for  five  years,  during  which  they  visited  France,  Switzer- 
land, Gtermany,  and  Italy.  On  returning  from  the  Continent,  which  took 
place  in  1777»  Dr.  Moore  removed  with  his  family  from  Glasgow  to  London ; 
and,  in  the  year  1779,  published  his  celebrated  work  entitied  '*A  View 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany."  In  less 
than  ten  years  this  work  passed  through  seven  editions,  besides  having  been 
translated  into  French,  German,  and  Italian.  Two  years  later,  he  published 
a  continuation  of  the  same  work,  entitied  "  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners 
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name;  and  althongh  at  that  time  the  resolution  seemed 
to  have  been  formed  that  the  number  of  the  members 
should  be  always  limited  to  that  of  the  Muses,  still  this 
law  was  soon  broken,  and  a  considerable  addition  was 
thereupon  made  to  the  joyous  circle. 

In  its  original  plan  the  Club  partook  of  the  nature  of 
a  literary  society;  the  meetings  being  ostensibly  held 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  public  speaking,  or 
at  least  in  political  and  literary  composition;  it  being 
the  duty  of  each  member,  in  rotation,  to  propose  a  ques- 
,tion  for  discussioni  some  of  which  were  certainly  as  odd 
as  they  were  original.    This  practice,  however,  became 

in  Italy."  In  1786  he  published  his  **  Medical  Sketches."  His  next  work 
was  his  celebrated  noTel  '*  Zelnco,"  which  was  printed  in  1786.  Neither  the 
extraordinary  success  of  this  mtignlM'  picture  of  human  nature,  his  long  re- 
sidence abroad,  nor  his  accession  to  the  enlightened  society  of  London,  could 
wean  him  from  the  cordial  lore  he  bore  to  his  natiye  country— to  his  rela- 
tions— and  particularly  to  the  early  friends  of  lus  choice;  and,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1786,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Scotland,  and  passed  some  time  at 
Glasgow,  where  he  received  the  respect  and  attention  of  his  feUow-citizens, 
and  the  congratulations  of  the  companions  of  his  youth,  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction. In  1787  he  commenced  his  remarkable  and  interesting  correspon- 
dence with  Robert  Bums,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ooUected  works  of 
that  poet.  In  1792  he,  in  company  with  Lord  Lauderdale,  Tinted  Paris, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  surreying  the  theatre  of  the  Berolution,  and 
estimating  the  characters  of  its  founders.  He  was  present  at  the  attack  on 
the  Tuileries,  and  was  a  witness  to  many  other  sanguinary  deeds;  and,  soon 
after  lus  return  to  England,  he  began  to  arrange  the  materials  which  he  had 
collected  during  his  visit,  and  in  1796  pubUshed  "  A  View  of  the  Causes  and 
Progress  of  the  French  Revolution.*'  In  1797  he  became  the  biographer  of 
Dr.  Tobias  Smollett.  •  This  work  was  followed  by  his  novel  of  "  Edward; " 
and  this  again  in  1798  by  *<  Mordaunt,"  at  which  period  Dr.  Moore  had  at- 
tained his  70th  year.  This  was  the  last  publication  Dr.  Moore  gave  to  the 
world.  His  life,  so  honourably  and  usefully  spent,  was  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close.  Anticipating  advantage  from  a  change  of  air,  he  removed  from 
London  to  Richmond,  where  he  gradually  sunk,  and  expired  on  the  2l8t 
of  January  1802,  in  the  73d  year  of  lus  age.  His  wife,  who  cherished  lus 
memory  with  the  warmest  affection,  died  in  London  on  the  26th  March 
1820,  in  her  86th  year. 
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ere  long  somewhat  irksome,  and  sixpenny  whist  was  re- 
sorted to  as  a  auccedaneum.  The  hour  of  meeting  at  the 
Gommenoement  of  the  dub,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  seven; 
but,  after  whist  was  introduced,  it  was  changed  to  five — 
the  dinner  hour  among  the  better  classes  being  at  that 
period  two.  With  whist  and  conversation  the  evening 
passed  till  nine  o'clock  arrived,  when  a  hot  supper  was 
placed  on  the  table,  and  the  cream  of  the  night's  jollity 
and  fun  followed.*  In  process  of  time  dinners  alternated 
with  suppers,  till  at  length  the  latter  were  totally  given 
up;  and  the  Hodge  Podge  Club  endeavoured,  at  least 
in  their  summer  meetings,  to  have  always  the  material 
badge  of  their  union  smoking  on  the  table. 

Before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  after  the  first  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Club,  we  find  that  at  least  five-and-twenty 
choice  spirits  united  to  encircle  the  fortnightly  board, 
ready  at  once  to  greet  a  smoking  sirloin  and  to  drain 
an  oft-replenished  bowl;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined, 
that  there  was  neither  lack  of  sense  to  season  the  one, 
nor  wit  to  give — ^what,  perhaps,  it  did  not  so  much  re- 
quire in  those  drinking  days — spirit  to  the  other!  It 
was  in  the  circle  of  these  powdered  pig-tails  that  the 
author  of  «  Zeluco,"  "  Edward,"  and  "  Mordaunt "  first 
displayed  the  sprightUness  of  his  wit  and  the  playftd 

^  The  following  Biinute  of  the  Club,  dated  18th  February  1768,  shows 
the  great  difference  which  existed  between  the  price  of  a  fashionable  sapper 
at  that  period,  and  that  of  the  present  day: — **  The  Clnb  haying  obserred 
that  Mr.  M'Donald  has  been  a  sufferer  on  the  article  of  supper,  by  several 
thin  meetings  of  the  Club,  have  unanimously  resolyed  that,  for  the  ftiture, 
he  shall  always  charge  six  shillings  at  least  for  each  meeting;  and,  when 
the  members  present  exceed  the  number  of  nine,  he  shall  charge  Sd.  per 
head  for  the  number  present;  and,  as  a  Amd  for  this  purpose,  it  is  agreed 
that  each  member  shall  pay  28, 6df.  in  advance  (being  for  five  meetings),  the 
surplus  to  be  put  into  the  poorVbox." 
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yein  of  liis  irony,  and  where  not  a  few  of  those  well- 
known  stories  which  help  to  eke  out  his  amusing  "  Tour 
through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy/'  were  first  nar- 
rated. Long,  long  before  the  worthy  Doctor  had  paced 
with  Douglas  Duke  of  Hamilton  the  picture  gallery  of 
the  Palais  Boyal,  or  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  untroubled 
bosom  of  Lake  Albano,  did  the  members  of  the  Hodge 
Podge  roar  a  laughing  chorus  to  the  story  of  the  would- 
be  connoisseur,  and  at  the  characteristic  sentiments  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  scene-hunter;  and  it  was  to  cha- 
racterise and  register  the  various  members  of  this  noble 
fraternity  that  he  indited,  in  the  spirit  of  Goldsmith's 
''  Betaliation,"  the  following  unambitious  but  graphic 
stanzas: — 

"  A  club  of  choice  fellows,  each  fortnight,  employ 
An  eyening  in  laughter,  good  hnmonr,  and  joy; 
Like  the  national  council,  they  often  debate, 
And  settle  the  army,  the  nayy,  and  state. 

"  In  this  dub  there's  a  jumble  of  nonsense  and  sense, 
And  the  name  of  Hodge  Podge  they  have  taken  from  thence ; 
If,  in  jumbling  Terses,  this  ditty  I  frame. 
Pray  be  not  surprised  if  a  Hodge-Podger  I  am. 


it 


If  you  choose  to  know  more  of  this  merry  class. 
Like  the  kings  in  Macbeth,  they  shall  one  by  one  pass : 
The  man  that  can't  bear  with  a  good-humour'd  rub, 
I  am  sure  is  not  worthy  a  place  in  this  dub. 

**  He  who  leads  up  the  van  is  stout  Thomas  the  taU, 
Who  can  make  us  all  laugh,  though  he  laughs  at  us  all; 
But  entre  nous,  Tom,  you  and  I,  if  you  please. 
Must  take  care  not  to  laugh  ourselves  out  of  our  fees,    (a) 

**  Rough  Peter's  the  next,  who  is  about  to  appear, 
With  his  weather-beat  phiz,  and  his  heathery  hair; 
His  humour  is  blunt,  and  his  sayings  are  sneU, 
An  excellent  heart  in  a  -villanous  shell.    (6) 

(a)  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton— (6)  Peter  Blackbum,  Esq. 
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**  Honest  David  slinks  in  with  a  slovenly  air, 
BeloTod  by  his  friends,  though  o'erlook'd  by  the  fair; 
About  women  or  dress  he  ne*er  troubles  his  head, 
But  pulls  out  his  pigtail,  and  takes  to  the  quid,    (c) 

**  What  whistling  and  singing  now  grateth  our  ears? 
By  the  music,  'tis  Campbell  of  Clathic  appears: 
To  do  good  he  in  wiU  nor  ability  fails — 
I  wish  he*d  leave  whistling  and  mumping  his  nails,    (d) 

**  With  feelings  too  keen  to  be  ever  at  ease, 
A  lover  of  satire,  but  afiraid  to  displease ; 
When  applauded  a  wit,  but  when  censured  a  dunce — 
Retort  on  Dimlop,  and  you  gag  him  at  once.    (0) 

"  An  obsequious  Doctor  appears  next  in  view, 
Who  smoothly  gUdes  in  with  a  minuet  bow ; 
In  manners  how  soft!  in  apparel  how  trig ! 
With  a  vast  deal  of  physic  contain*d  in  lus  wig !    (/) 

*'  Does  a  merchant,  a  squire,  or  a  soldier  come  next  ? 
Or  a  medley  of  all  these  three  characters  mix*d  ? 
No  better  companion  than  Baird  have  I  known, 
When  he  apes  no  man's  manners,  but  sticks  to  Ids  own.    {g) 

'*  Easy  Murdoch  comes  sauntering,  as  if  in  a  dream. 
Who  strives  with  the  current,  but  follows  the  stream: 
In  your  voyage  through  Ufe,  Peter,  choose  your  friends  well^ 
'Til  in  their  power  to  lead  you  to  heaven  or .    (A) 

"  What  precise  dapper  gentleman  now  treads  the  scene  ? 
How  sagacious  in  look,  and  how  formal  in  mien! 
Why,  Ritchie  runs  counter  the  general  rule-— 
Though  he  always  looks  wise,  yet,  in  faith,  is  no  fool,    (t) 

"  Begot,  bom,  and  bred  in  John  Calvin's  meek  fiiith. 
How  dar'st  thou  thus  rage,  like  a  Pagan  in  wrath  ? 
'  If  works,  without  faith,  do  not  turn  to  account, 
G —  d —  me,'  says  Archie, '  if  my  soul  shall  mount.'    (k) 

*'  A  pair  of  gold  buckles,  without  any  carving, 
The  fikshion  and  finishing  not  wortii  a  fS&rthing; 
At  home  manufactured,  with  plenty  of  metal, 
Are  emblems  of  Orr,  and  they  hit  to  a  tittle.    (Q 

(c)  David  Cross,  Esq. — (d)  John  Campbell  of  Clathic— (0)  James  Dun- 
lop  of  Ganikirk~(/)  Dr.  Stevenson— (9)  John  Baird  of  Craigton— 
(A)  Provost  Murdoch— (t)  Henry  Ritchie  of  Busbie— (ik)  Archibald  Hen- 
oerson,  Esq.^(/)  John  Orr  of  Barrowfield. 
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"  Kake  way,  here  adyaneee  a  phyilcal  fiic&— 
But  why,  my  dear  Doctor,  this  raeftil  grixnace  ? 
We  allow  you  haye  parte,  but  that  need  not,  I  think, 
Make  you  acrew  up  your  face,  ub  if  wnelling  a  atink.    (m) 

'*  He,  to  meagre  and  wan,  who  appean  next  in  Tiew, 
Is  the  modestett  youth  I  eTer  yet  knew; 
Such  bashfulnesa  cannot  hare  place  in  my  lays, 
For  'til  equally  hurt,  or  by  satire  or  praise,    (n) 

"'^e  next  who  comes  forward  is  honest  Will  Coate, 
Not  a  friendlier  heart  betwixt  and  John  Oroats; 
Behold  how  he  strntteth,  so  cazeleas  and  smart, 
And  looks,  as  if  saying, '  I  don't  care  a .'    (o) 

<<  Squire  Dougall,  your  senrant,  with  all  your  good  luck, 
Tou  cannot  well  be  both  a  beau  and  a  buck: 
LeaTe  the  bowl  or  the  ladies,-—'  Done,'  cries  the  good  soul, 
<  Then  hang  up  the  women,  and  fill  up  the  bowl.'    (p) 

**  He's  foUow'd  by  Simson,  so  lean  and  so  lank; 
Tou'd  know,  by  his  looks,  there's  a  run  on  the  bank : 
Ah!  why  thy  bag-wig  doet  thou  shake  at  me  so, 
Thou  canst  say  I  did  it,  ghostly  Banco  ?    (9) 

**  He  who  slounges  in  next,  so  composed  in  his  mien, 
Slips  quietly  through  life,  as  he  slips  through  this  scene ; 
Esteem'd  by  the  Club,  he  abhorreth  a  throng. 
And  wieldeth  a  poker,  and  nods  to  the  song,    (r) 

'*  A  hogshead  rolls  forward,  the  worthiest  among; 
What  grumbling  and  growling  it  makes  at  the  bung. 
'Tis  as  joUy  a  cask  as  ere  loaded  the  ground— 
'Tis  plump  John  Dunlop,  with  his  belly  so  round. 

*'  Great  Bacchus  himself,  our  meeting  to  grace. 
Displays  his  wide  belly  and  jolly  round  face. 
*  Who  ?  Bacchus,  Sir  V    No  faith,  you  must  guess  again. 
Honest  Hugh  is  no  god,  though  the  greatest  of  men.    (s) 

'<  Oh!  how  shall  I  hit  off  thy  character,  Graham? 
Thy  picture's  a  Proteous,  not  two  hours  the  same. 
Shall  I  paint  thee  impetuous,  Tolatile,  mad? 
Whip,  presto,  begone !  he's  staid,  sullen,  and  sad.    (Q 

(m)  Dr.  Robert  Dick,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy— (n)  James  Luke, 
Esq.— (0)  William  Coats,  Esq.— (»)  J.  Dougall  of  Easter  Hous^— (o)  Mr. 
Simson,  of  Baird  &  Simson— (r)  Mr.  William  Anderson— («)  Hugh  Black- 


bum,  Esq.- (Q  Graham  of  Dugaldston. 
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hM  p«n'd,  and  will  stQl  p«n  his  days, 
Unwounded  by  malice,  regaYdleas  of  praise ; 
Untainted  by  party,  unruffled  by  strife, 
Unhanm'd  by  ehildren^  and  sacired  from  wife.    («) 

«<  Defpudng  all  airs,  detesting  all  art, 
The  thought  bursts  spontaneous  from  Douglas's  heart. 
Of  the  dregs  of  his  vigour  the  best  let  ns  make, 
He  may  do  for  a  leeeh,  fhongh  he's  done  for  a  rake.    («) 

"  The  surly  companion,  who  brings  np  the  rear, 
Who  looks  so  morose,  and  still  speaks  with  a  sneer, 
Wonld  fain  have  yon  think  he's  a  poet  and  wit, — 
Bnt,  indeed,  Mr.  Moore,  you're  confoundedly  bit.    (y) 

**  At  length  we  haTe  finish'd  our  motley  reriew; 
Let  a  bumper  be  fiU'd  to  the  health  of  the  crew; 
In  that  flowing  bowl  let  our  sorrows  be  drown'd, 
And  may  Jollity,  happiness,  and  friendship  go  round!" 

Although  there  is  no  record  to  tell  the  precise  date  of 
these  y erseSy  there  is  enough  of  circumstantial  evidence  left 
to  oonyince  us  that  they  could  not  weU  have  been  penned 
before  1766;  but  as  one  or  two  of  the  parties  portrayed 
in  the  song  had  been  admitted  some  years  afterwards, 
it  is  likely  that  additions  were  subsequently  made  to  it. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what 
gusto  the  Doctor  sped  down  the  staircase  of  the  house 
which  he  so  long  occupied,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tron- 
gate,  opposite  the  Laigh  Kirk  Steeple,*  to  attend  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Hodge  Podge,  with  the  con- 
sdonsness  that  he  would  there  successfully  characterise 
his  boon  and  jolly  companions,  and  that,  ere  a  few  hours 
had  possed,  his  literary  effort  would  be  rewarded  with 
the  approbation  of  even  those  whose  amour  propre  might 
suffer  £rom  his  faithM  limning.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  effect  produced  in  those  who  first  heard  the  effii- 

(«)  James  Hontgomerie,  Esq.-*(«)  Dr.  Colin  DonghM    (y)  Dr.  Moore. 
^  It  was  in  this  house  that  his  son,  Sir  John  Moore,  was  bom. 
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sloiiy  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  just  and  clever  sketch  of  the  Hodge  Podge  worthies 
of  the  period;  and  so  much  has  it  been  valued  by  the 
members  of  the  past  and  present  day^  that  no  anniversary 
ever  passes  without  its  being  sung  in  all  its  entirety. 

Notwithstanding  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Moore  from  Glas- 
gow, which  took  place  in  the  year  1772,*  in  order  to  accom- 
pany the  Duke  of  Hamilton  on  the  grand  tour  of  Europe, 
at  that  time  deemed  so  necessary  a  branch  of  every  young 
nobleman's  education,  the  Hodge  Podge  continued  its 
monthly  meetings,  and  recruited  its  time -diminishing 
ranks  with  some  of  the  best  of  Glasgow  citizens,  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  notabilities  in  the  neighbourhood.t 

*  Dr.  Moore  appears  in  the  sedenmt  of  the  Clab  in  March  1772. 

t  The  foUowing  U  a  correct  list  of  the  members  of  the  Hodge  Podge, 
from  1752  to  1802:  • 

James  Dtmlop,  merchant. 
Archibald  Henderson,  merchant. 
John  Orr  of  Barrowfield. 
Mathew  Orr  of  Stobcrosa. 
William  Craig,  adyocate,  afterwards 

Lord  Craig. 
Robert  Scot,  merchant. 
John  Dunlop,  merchant. 
Thomas  Donald,  merchant. 
James  M'DowaU,  merchant. 
William  Mure  of  Caldwell. 
James  Murdoch,  merchant. 
Robert  Honstop  Rae. 
William  M'Dowal  of  Garthland. 
Andw.  Buchanan  of  Mount  Vernon. 
James  MaxweU  of  WiUiamwood. 
Archibald  CampbeU  of  Blythswood. 
Henry  Glassfora  of  Dougaldston. 
John  Hamilton,  merchant. 
George  Munro  of  Cailderbank. 
Charles  Stirling  of  Kenmure. 
Sir  John  MaxweU  of  PoUok,  Bart. 
James  Dunlop  of  Househill. 
John  Blackburn,  merchant. 
Campbell  Douglas,  merchant. 
General  Peter. 


James  Luke,  merchant. 

James  Sinuon,  merchant. 

Robert  Maltman,  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  Grammar-school. 

Peter  Blackburn,  merchant. 

Thomas  Hamilton,  surgeon. 

John  Dunlop,  merchant. 

John  Moore,  surgeon. 

Thomas  Wright,  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Wm.  Anderson,  merchant,Glasgow. 

William  Coats,  merchant. 

William  Anderson,  CoUege. 

Dr.  Robert  Dick,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 

James  Montgomery,  merchant. 

John  Campbell  of  Clathic,  merchant. 

Dayid  Crosse,  merchant. 

James  Dougsll,  merchant. 

Dr.  Alexander  Steyenson. 

Hugh  Blackburn,  merchant. 

Peter  Murdoch,  merchant. 

John  Baird,  merchant. 

Henry  Ritchie,  merchant. 

John  Graham  of  Dougaldston. 

Colin  Douglas,  physician. 


From  the  records  it  appears  that  Dr.  Moore  was  present  at  a  Club  dinner 
on  4th  February  1777. 
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Among  tliose  wliom  death  cut  off  from  the  conyiyia- 
lities  of  the  Hodge  Podge  Club  at  a  rather  early  period, 
were  Dr.  Colin  Douglas  and  Dr.  Alexander  Stevenson, 
two  very  eminent  physicians,  and  who,  by  the  elegiac 
poet  of  the  fraternity,  Mr.  John  Dunlop,*  were  honoured 
with  the  following  epitaphs,  which  are  regularly  placed 

*  Mr.  John  Dimlop  was  the  younger  hrother  of  Mr.  Dnnlop  of  Gamkirk. 
He  was  oiiginBlly  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  attained  the  dignity  of  Lord 
ProToet  of  the  City.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Collector  at  Borrows- 
tounnew,  and  ultimately  Collector  of  Customs  at  Port-Glasgow,  where  he 
died«  He  was  a  man  of  sound  sense,  considerable  wit  and  humour,  sang 
beautifiilly,  and  possessed  in  fact  eyery  qualification  calculated  to  render 
him  a  del^htfdl  social  companion.  He  had  a  considerable  talent  for  ver- 
sification, and  contributed  many  gems  to  what  may  be  called  the  theatre 
of  mortality.  Among  these  are  two  giyen  in  the  "  Coltness  Collections," 
printed  by  the  Maitland  Club;  the  first  intended  for  a  tablet,  designed  by 
Lady  Frances  Stewart  for  that  connubial  arbour  at  Coltness,  which  was  the 
fiiTOuzite  retreat  of  her  husband  and  herself  in  the  bright  days  of  their  early 
loTe,  and  again  in  the  meUow  calm  of  their  declining  years ;  and  the  second 
the  appropriate  and  feeling  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Frances  herself; 
the  last  of  which  appeared  in  a  priyately  drcidated  collection  of  similar 
effosionB,  by  the  same  author.  As  a  fair  specimen  of  his  elegiac  powers,  we 
giye  the  latter:-^ 

**  For  beauty  and  for  youth  let  others  weep. 
Laid  by  the  hand  of  death  in  life's  last  sleep ; 
Their  fate  lament,  their  merits  blazon  o'er. 
Lost  to  the  world  that  ne'er  shall  see  them  more. 
Tho'  neither  youth  nor  beauty  slumbers  here, 
Tet  age  and  yirtue  claim  the  parting  tear: 
A  tear  to  grace  the  spot  where  wisdom  lies. 
Wit  without  malice,  truth  without  disguise. 
Here  rests  religion,  Toid  of  yain  pretence, 
Founded  on  reason  and  matured  Dy  sense. 
With  eyery  Christian  attribute  adom'd. 
By  all  who  knew,  who  felt  its  influence  moum'd, 
Blest  be  the  heart  that  heayes  the  generous  sigh. 
Sacred  the  drop  that  springs  from  sorrow's  eye ; 
Yet  reason  shall  our  selfish  grief  restrain. 
And  check  the  tear  that  now  must  flow  in  yain. 
Far,  far  removed  from  sorrow's  sighs  and  tears, 
Thy  holy  spirit  dwells  in  heayenly  spheres. 
Welcomed  Dy  angels  to  their  high  abode. 
Pure  as  themseWes  and  reconciled  to  Gt>a." 

Mr.  Dunlop  did  not  confine  himself  altogether  to  epitaphs,  but  at  times  in- 
dulged in  the  gayer  music  of  the  lyre.    Among  the  many  lyrics  which  he 
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on  the  records  of  tlie  Club,  in  token  of  respect  to  their 
memory.    The  first  is 

On  Db.  Colin  Dovqlab. 

**  The  plain  good  man  who  liei  heneath  this  stoxie 
Detested  flattery.    Let  ub  giye  him  none. 
Endowed  with  probity  and  manly  flense, 
With  genuine  knowledge,  void  of  vain  pretence, 
No  sneaking  caution,  nor  low  venal  art 
Checked  or  disguised  the  dictates  of  his  heart ; 
Free  from  his  Ups  his  sentiments  did  flow, 
Unawed  by  wealth  or  power,  by  friend  or  foe. 
Reader!  if  thou  canst  bosst  as  firm  a  friend, 
As  true,  sincere,  and  Toid  of  private  end. 
With  thy  best  care  endeavour  to  retain 
What  kings  can't  give  nor  Eastern  treasures  gain.'* 

The  next  is 

On  Dr.  Alexandbb  Stbtbnbon. 

*<  Let  hireling  bards  on  splendid  marbles  tell. 
How  kings  and  heroes  lived  and  how  they  fell ; 
To  private  worth  this  humble  stone  we  raise. 
Inscribed  by  Friendship  with  no  venal  praise. 
The  man  whose  hallow*d  dust  lies  here  enshrined, 
Was  bountiAil,  beneficent,  and  kind; 
From  honour's  path  he  never  did  depart, 
Mnd  were  his  manners,  tender  was  his  heart, 
Joy  and  good  humour  fiU'd  his  honest  soul. 
When  mirth  and  fancy  sparkled  round  the  bowl; 
And  when  dull  care  sat  brooding  on  the  brim. 
The  recreant  fled  his  merriment  and  whim. 
Friendship  shall  mourn  and  Medicine  deplore 
The  heart  that  glows,  the  hand  that  heals  no  more; 
While  every  reader  joins  the  general  tear. 
For  gentle,  generous  Stevenson  lies  here." 

At  the  anniversary  dinner  of  1806|  the  Club,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  respect  they  felt  towards  the  memory 

penned,  we  may  merely  mention  the  well-known  songs  of  "  Here's  a  health 
to  the  year  that's  awa',"  and  "  0  dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye  ?"  both  of  which 
still  keep  their  place  among  the  most  popular  songs  of  the  day.  On  talking 
lately  to  my  venerable  friend,  Principal  Macflsrlan,  respecting  Bfr.  Dunlop, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  he  mentioned  that  at  the  first  meeting  of 
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of  its  founder,  Dr.  Moore,  and  for  the  military  ability 
and  great  gallantry  of  his  son,  unanimously  elected  Sir 
John  Moore  an  Honorary  Member;  and  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Peter  Murdoch,  was  instructed  to  intimate  the  same 
to  the  then  lieutenant-GteneraL  The  rapid  rise  of  this 
distinguished  officer  to  the  lofty  position  which  he  had 
already  attained  was  justly  deemed  a  high  honour  to 
the  City  of  his  birth,  and  was  peculiarly  grateftd  to  the 
group  of  patriotic  men  whom  his  father  had  so  early 
and  so  cordially  linked  together  by  the  tie  of  a  friendly 
brotherhood.  The  compliment  thus  paid  to  Sir  John 
Moore  was  considered  no  empty  one  by  him  who  was 
the  object  of  it,  for  we  find  the  gallant  officer  lost  no 
time  in  replying  to  the  notice  of  his  election,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"  London,  2l8t  May,  1806. 

**  Mt  DXA&  MU&DOOR, 

"  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  distinction  shown  me  by  the 
Hodge  Podge  Club;  and  am  much  flattered  by  it,  both  as  a  compliment  to 
myself,  and  to  the  memory  of  my  father.  I  beg  yon  will  request  the  Club 
to  accept  my  best  thanks.  When  times  are  quiet,  I  hope  to  ayail  myself  of 
the  seat  they  hare  given  me  amongst  them;  in  the  meantime,  I  must  pur- 
sue the  career  I  have  been  engaged  in  for  these  last  thirty  years.  I  am 
preparing  to  go  to  Sicily,  where  I  hope  to  do  nothing  to  render  me  unworthy 
of  being  a  member  of  tiie  Hodge  Podge. 

''  Tours  sincerely, 

''John  Mooeb." 

From  this  period  forward  "the  times*'  to  Sir  John  Moore 

the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  which  the  Principal  attended,  which  was  in  1796,  Mr. 
Dunlop  sat,  as  being  then  the  ProTOst  of  Glasgow,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Chairmaa,  Dr.  Porteous,  and  showed  himself  well  worthy  of  holding  that 
distinguished  office.  It  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Dunlop  was  father  of  the 
weU-known  Sheriff  of  Renfrewshire,  whose  work  on  <'  The  History  of  Fic- 
tion '*  justly  gained  for  its  author  the  highest  credit  and  reputation. 
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never  became  ''quiet/'*  During  the  three  suooeeding 
years  of  his  life  he  was  kept  in  constant  occupation  and 
anxiety,  and  hence  never  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
his  seat  at  the  Hodge  Podge  board.    On  1st  February 

*  Sir  John  Moore  was  bom,  as  already  mentioned,  in  Donald's  land,  on 
the  13th  NoTember  1761,  and  in  Glasgow  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education,  which  was  completed  on  the  Continent,  whither,  in  1773,  he  had 
accompanied  his  father,  then  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  suite  as  medical 
attendant.    He  entered  the  army  in  1776,  and,  after  passing  through  all 
the  intermediate  gradations  in  due  order,  became  lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  40th.    In  1786  he  represented  the  Lanark  district  of  burghs  in  Par- 
liament.   As  a  soldier,  Moore  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  an  attack  on  the  fortified  town  of  Fomelli,  in  Corsica,  which 
he  carried  by  assault  on  17th  February  1795.    Soon  alter  he  displayed 
equal  gallantry  at  Calvi,  where,  although  seyerely  wounded  in  the  head, 
he  entered  the  enemy's  works  in  company  with  the  Qrenadiers,  whom  he 
led.    In  1796  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  army,  and  was 
then  sent  with  the  61st  Regiment  to  the  West  Indies;  where,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Dutch  Colony,  he  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucie. 
In  1798  he  assisted  in  suppressing  the  Irish  Rebellion;  the  victory  gained 
at  Wexford  being  mainly  attributed  to  his  skill  and  courage.  Early  in  1800 
he  was  sent,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  R.  Abercromby,  to  Egypt;  and,  as 
Major-General,  was  chosen  to  head  the  first  landing  party,  which  he  did 
with  such  intrepidity  as  to  render  cren  the  most  courageous  resistance  Tain. 
The  French  retired  to  Alexandria;  and  Moore  next  day  receiyed  the  thanks 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.    In  the  subsequent  action  of  the  21st  March, 
during  which  the  British  troops  were  attacked  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
in  which  General  Abercromby  was  killed,  Moore  was  again  wounded  when 
leading  on  the  reserre,  against  which  the  principal  attack  of  the  enemy  was 
directed;  he  recovered,  howeyer,  in  time  to  assist  at  the  siege  of  Cairo;  and, 
after  the  reduction  of  Alexandria,  he  was  appointed  to  escort  the  capitulat- 
ing army  to  the  place  of  embarkation.    General  Moore  thereafter  returned 
to  England,  where  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  and  where  he  also  remained  till  1806.    Having  attained  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  obtained  the  Colonelcy  of  the  62d,  he  was 
once  more  despatched,  in  1806,  under  General  Fox,  to  the  Mediterranean, 
whence  he  returned  early  in  1808.    In  that  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Baltic 
with  an  armament  of  10,000  men,  to  assist  the  King  of  Sweden,  whence 
he  almost  inunediately  returned  to  England.    After  spending  a  few  days 
there,  he  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Portugal,  to  act  under  Generals 
Dalrymple  and  Burrard.     He  reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
army  soon  after  the  important  convention  of  Cintra.    The  superiors  in 
command  having  been  successively  recalled.  Sir  John  Moore  at  length  as- 
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1809,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Club  immediately  suc- 
ceeding  the  yictory  of  Coranna,  and  the  melancholy 
death  of  the  hero  who  there  sleeps  "  with  his  martial 
doak  around  him/'  the  whole  members  present  appeared 

Bumed  the  chief  command,  to  which  he  ought  to  have  been  at  first  nomi- 
nated. Amid  many  difficultiee— canaed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  GoTemment 
at  home,  and  of  their  agents  at  Madrid,  as  well  as  by  the  imbecility  of  the 
Spanish  Junta,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Spanish  nobles — Sir  John  Moore 
commenced  his  adyance  to  Sahagnn,  and  thereafter  his  retreat  to  Coninna. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  the  able  manner  in  which  that  gallant 
soldier  conducted  a  difficult  march,  in  the  face  of  a  very  superior  French 
force,  flushed  with  unbroken  yictories  oyer  eyery  Spanish  army,  and  ulti- 
mately led  by  Napoleon  himself.  Under  his  guidance  the  British  army 
reached  the  port  of  embarkation  in  sufficient  time  to  haye  got  on  board 
without  trouble.  But  the  transports  had  not  arriyed,  and  before  the  em- 
barkation could  be  safely  accomplished,  the  French,  on  the  16th  January 
1809,  attacked  the  British  position;  yet  in  spite  of  all  their  eflbrts  they 
were  defeated,  and  our  troops  remained  masters  of  the  field.  It  was  when 
in  the  act  of  ordering  up  the  Guards  to  support  the  braye  Highlanders, 
that  Sir  John  Moore  receiyed  his  death-wound,  by  a  cannon  baJl,  on  the 
shoulder,  and  was  conyeyed  firom  the  field  in  a  blanket  by  six  soldiers  of 
the  42d.  Captain  Hardmge,  obserying  that  his  sword  incommoded  him, 
attempted  to  unbuckle  it.  '*  It  is  as  well  as  it  is,"  said  Moore,  calmly;  "  I 
had  rather  that  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  me."  He  was  so  sensible 
of  his  approaching  dissolution  that  he  said  to  the  surgeons,  who  ofiered 
him  their  assistance,  **  Tou  can  be  of  no  seryice  to  me;  go  to  the  soldiers, 
to  whom  you  may  be  usefbl."  **  Ton  know,"  said  he  to  his  friend  Colonel 
Anderson,  "  that  I  haye  always  wished  to  die  this  way.  I  hope  the  people 
of  England  will  be  satisfied."  His  last  moments  were  consecrated  to  tender 
remembrances,  and  inquiries  about  the  fate  of  his  Mends.  He  was  buried 
in  his  uniform,  upon  the  ramparts  of  Corunna.  A  monument  to  his  memory 
has  since  been  raised  by  the  Marquis  Bomana,  at  the  yillage  of  Elyina, 
where  he  fell,  and  whither  the  remains  of  this  lamented  hero  were  after- 
wards remoyed.    The  following  inscription  is  placed  on  the  monument: 

"  A  la  Gloria 
Del  General  Ingles  Moore, 
T  sus  yalientes  Compatriotas, 
La  Bspana  agradecida." 

General  Hope,  on  whom  the  chief  command  deyolyed,  took  adyantage  of 
the  success  which  had  been  obtained  to  embark  the  army  before  it  should 
be  oyerwhelmed  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy;  and  this  was 
happily  aocompliBhed  during  the  night.  Although  the  British  lost  upwards 
of  5,000  men  in  this  retreat,  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  great  military 
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in  mourning,  thereby  paying  a  tribute  of  affectionate 
respect  to  the  memory  of  a  brother,  called  forth  by  the 
solemn  and  striking  events  connected  with  his  death.*  It 
is  gratifying  to  remember  that  the  feelings  then  evoked 
by  the  brilliant  talents  and  untimely  death  of  the  gallant 
soldier,  who  had  been  bom  and  bred  within  the  precincts 
of  the  City,  did  not  firuitlessly  evaporate,  but  soon  there- 
after took  a  tangible  shape,  in  a  subscription  for  the 
erection  of  Flaxman's  famous  statue  of  the  Hero  of 
Corunna,  which  has  now  been  long  a  leading  ornament 

of  Glasgow.t 

We  cannot  even  allude  to  the  thousand  and  one  joyous 
meetings  which  have  taken  place  during  the  more  than 
one  hundred  years'  existence  of  the  Hodge  Podge  Club, 
whose  onward  life  has  survived  every  change  of  sentiment, 
and  every  alteration  of  manners;  but,  of  these  happy  as- 
semblies, we  may  be  pardoned  for  selecting  two.    First, 

aohieTement.  By  a  rare  union  of  ttatunl  sagacity,  xnilitDiy  skill,  flnnness 
of  mind,  Tigilance  and  drcnmspection,  decision,  and  promptitade  of  action, 
Sir  John  Moore  extricated  the  British  army  with  great  glory,  and  with  far 
less  loss  than  was  to  be  expected,  firom  a  situation  in  which  the  improfidenoe 
of  both  the  British  and  Spanish  Ooyemments,  the  puerile  and  frantic  in- 
terference of  indiriduals,  and  the  treachery  of  others  had  inyolTed  it. 

*  The  sederunt  of  the  Club  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  foUowing 
members: — ^William  Mure  of  Caldwell,  Preset;  Messrs.  Peter  Murdoch, 
William  M'DowaU,  George  Munro,  William  Dunlop,  James  Murdoch, 
Kirkman  Finlay,  Samuel  Hunter,  and  a  stranger,  Mr.  A.  Dunlop. 

t  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  upwards  of  £4,000  was  subscribed  by  the 
citizens  of  Glasgow;  and  a  monument  was  ordered  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  their  fellow-townsman.  Sir  John  Moore.  On  the  16th  August 
1819,  a  bronze  pedestrian  statue  of  the  hero,  by  Flaxman,  was  erected  on 
a  granite  pedestal  in  George-Square.  The  City  Corporation  subscribed  £100 
towards  this  statue.  On  the  17th  July  1809,  a  grand  Oratorio  was  performed 
in  the  Cathedral  in  memory  of  the  hero;  the  principal  singeza  being  Mrs. 
Dickons,  Miss  Shepley,  and  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Trueman;  Mr.Hindmarsh, 
leader,  and  Mr.  Donaldson,  organist. 
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the  dixmer,  given  on  the  16th  November  1807,  to  the 
then  father  of  the  Ghib,  Mr.  Peter  Murdoch,  who  on 
that  day  had  been  a  member  of  the  Hodge  Podge  for 
half  a  century;*  and,  secondly,  we  would  mention  the 
centenary  anniversary  of  the  Club,  which  took  place  on 
the  5th  May  1852-— on  which  occasion  the  Earl  of  Glas- 
gow acted  as  chairman,  and  fourteen  members  of  the 
Western  dub  were  present,  it  being  now  a  rule  that 
only  gentlemen  belonging  to  this  latter  *Club  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  more  narrow  circle  of  the  Hodge  Podge. 
On  both  occasions  the  Club  sustained  its  character  for 
joviality  and  good  fellowship — ^forgetting,  in  their  hearty 
libations,  neither  their/a^A^<8  nor  the^r;  while  each  mem- 
ber cordially  joined  in  the  choral  couplet  of  Dr.  Moore, 

« In  the  deep  flowing  bowl,  let  onr  sorrows  be  drown'd, 
And  may  jollity,  happinett,  and  ftiendahip  go  round,  "f 

Among  the  early  members  of  the  Hodge  Podge,  there 
were  not  a  few  whose  sayings  might  have  contributed 
to  eke  out  the  pages  of  any  modem  "  Laird  of  Logan;" 
and  among  these  we  may  mention  Mr.  Baird  of  Craigton, 
who,  besides  being  a  man  of  old  family,  was  from  his 
wit  and  pleasantry  courted  by  the  best  society  in  the 

*  The  following  members  were  present  in  honour  of  Mr.  Murdoch: 


John  Dnnlop,  Preses. 
Peter  Murdoch.^ 
William  Mure  of  CaldweU. 
John  Blackburn  of  Killeam. 
Provost  John  Hamilton. 
Henry  Bitchie  of  Busbie. 
James  Farie,  of  Farme. 
Archd.  CampbeU  of  Blythswood. 
George  Munro  of  Calderbank. 


William  Dunlop. 
Charles  M'Intoeh  of  Dunchattan. 
Sir  John  MaxweU  of  PoUok,  Bart. 
James  Dunlop  of  Househill. 

Strangert. 
Sir  DaTid  Hunter  Blair. 
William  Stirling. 
John  Ferguson. 
Robert  Wallace,  of  KeUj. 


1  Mr.  Peter  Murdoch  died  on  11th  May  1817;  and  at  the  meeting  which 
followed  the  membns  appeared  in  deep  mourning. 

t  On  the  5Dth  anniversary  of  the  Club,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  May 
1802,  Mr.  John  Dunlop  wrote  and  sang  the  following  song,  and  which  we 
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City  and  County.  This  gentleman  lived  in  Trongate, 
near  the  bottom  of  Brunswick-street,  and  carried  on  busi- 
ness with  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  some  property. 
Among  the  many  floating  anecdotes  which  oral  tradition 
have  handed  down,  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 
One  day,  while  he  and  Mr.  Orr  of  Barrowfield  were 
riding  in  the  country,  they  observed  a  carriage  pass 

Terfly  belieye  he  repeated  at  the  dinner  giren  to  Mr.  Murdoch,  at  which  he 
acted  as  Chairman: — 

'<  Once  more  we  meet  in  social  glee, 
Though  fifty  years  are  o'er, 
And  press  around  the  flowing  bowl, 

To  drain  its  juice  encore ; 
While  Friendship  hoTering  round  the  board, 

Applauds  the  joTial  yein. 
And  whispers  eyery  honest  soul, 
'  Come,  fill  your  glass  again.' 

**  Though  Time  with  dread  resistless  step, 

Hath  march'd  our  phalanx  through, 
And  claim'd  firom  those  we  loTed  so  well, 

The  debt  by  nature  due; 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  firet  or  fomidi 

Or  why  perplex  our  brain  ? 
For  hark!  those  guardian  spirits  cry — 

'  Come,  fiU  your  glass  again.' 

**  To  you,  ye  Mends  and  brethren  dear. 

The  glass  surcharged  behold, 
Tou'Te  gone  the  way  we  all  must  take, 

The  timid  and  the  bold; 
But  ere  the  slippery  path  we  tread, 

Let  none  that's  here  disdain 
To  seize  the  courage  wine  can  give, 

And  drink  his  glass  again. 

*'  Long  may  we  quaff  the  social  cup, 

In  merry  mood  below. 
And  may  we  meet,  whene'er  we  part, 

Such  friends  where'er  we  go ; 
In  youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  age, 

Whose  hearts  unchanged  remain. 
Who  wisely  prize  the  present  joy, 

And  fill  their  glass  again." 
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them  at  a  fbrioiis  rate — ^the  horses  having  ran  off — ^in 

which  was  ensconsed  Mr.  G.  M ,  a  very  unpopular 

and  quis-quia  character.    The  danger  appeared  inuni- 
nent|  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  bold  individual  who,  at 
great  risk  to  himself^  rushed  forward  and  stopped  the 
horses,  there  was  every  likelihood  of  the  carriage  being 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  its  occupant  killed  on  the  spot. 
By  the  time  that  the  horsemen  got  up,  the  carriage  had 
moved  onward,  when  Mr.  Orr  inquired  of  the  courageous 
individual  whether  he  had  got  anjrthing  for  the  great 
risk  he  had  nmP    "Oh!  yes,"  said  the  man,  "  Pve  got 
a  shilling;"  upon  which  Mr.  Orr  broke  out  into  a  tower- 
ing passion  at  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  only  giving  a 
shilling  for  saving  his  life,  when  Mr.  Baird  coolly  re- 
marked, "Come  away.  Sir,  it  is  quite  enough;  every 
man  best  knows  the  value  of  his  own  life! "    On  another 
occasion,  on  going  out  in  winter  to  Williamwood,  he 
told  Mr.  Maxwell  on  arrival  that  he  had  ridden  a  con- 
siderable way  with  a  Mr.  Haddow,  but  as  it  was  mowing 
he  thought  he  would  soon  be  a  whiting,    Mr.  Maxwell, 
brimftd  of  the  equivoque,  repeated  the  saying  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Club;  but  finding  no  one  enjoying 
the  joke,  he  cried  out  "  Why  do  you  not  all  laughP  Is  it 
not  a  capital  storyP — at  least  it  was  so  when  Baird  told 
it  to  me."    Fpon  which  Mr.  Baird  calmly  said,  "  True, 
James,  but  you  have  forgotten  the  mowT* 

Before  closing  this  rather  hasty  sketch  of  a  firater- 
nity  that  has  so  long  flourished  in  Glasgow,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  record  a  practice  which  was  early  begun, 
and  has  since  been  most  religiously  followed;  we  allude 
to  the  practice  of  selecting,  or  rather  ejecting^  at  each 
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anniyersaryi  a  list  of  reigning  belles  or  beauHea  to  be  tlie 
standing  toasts  for  the  twelvemonth.*  What  a  galaxy  of 
departed  loveliness  is  stereotyped  in  those  unchanging 
records  of  Club  tastel  What  a  succession  of  forms  and 
fiiees  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  the  tasteful  limner  of  Nell 
GhwynnCi  or  of  la  belle  Hamilton;  ay,  even  of  the  bud- 
ding and  bursting  beauties  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  him- 
self  I  Sure  are  we,  that  had  the  countenances  of  those 
to  whose  health  so  many  flowing  bumpers  were  qua£fed 
by  the  Hodge  Podge  Club  been  transferred  to  canvas,  by 
such  artists  as  our  own  Graham  or  M^Nee,  the  world 
would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  deteimining  whether 
the  beauties  of  the  Second  Charles  or  those  of  the  Hodge 
Podge  Club  were  most  worthy  of  admiration! 

While  the  lists  of  elected  beauties,  which  are  so 
regularly  and  so  long  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
Hodge  Podge  Club,  hdLve  necessarily  been  subjected 
to  continued  change,  either  through  mortality  or  ma- 
trimony, there  is  happily  one  relic,  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  brotherhood,  which  has  survived  all  the 
dangers  of  time  and  accident,  and  that  relic  is  the 
Club  snu£f-box.  Although  it  has  now  for  many  years 
been  the  receptacle  of  that  **  diverting  powd^,'*  so  ne- 
cessary to  titillate  the  noses  of  the  members,  it  still 

«  Among  the  hundred  annual  lists  of  toasts  regularly  entered  in  the 
Minute-book  of  the  Club,  that  of  1809  contains  a  perfect  galaxy  of  beauty, 
all  of  whom  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  our  own  boyhood.  It  was  of  one 
of  those  loTely  young  ladies  belonging  to  that  period,  the  following  anec- 
dote was  told: — ^Being  one  day  talking  with  a  stranger  gentleman  from  a 
distance,  about  Glasgow  and  its  gaieties,  the  conyersation  turned  upon  balls, 
and  those  who  attended  them ;  when  the  stranger  laughingly  asked  this  £air 
toast  of  the  Hodge  Podge,  "  Haye  you  many  beauties  in  Glasgow?"  on 
which  the  young  beUe  naiYely  repUed,  '*  There  are  five  of  us! " 
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looks  as  young  as  on  the  day  ihat  it  came  from  the 
turning -lathe  of  ^'Simson  the  pastor/'  In  form  and 
ornament  it  is  redolent  of  the  style  and  taste  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  centnryi  and  speaks,  to  all  who  may 
haye  the  good  fortmie  to  gaze  upon  it,  in  the  following 
words: 

"  Sunson  the  paator*  tum'd  my  frame, 

With  his  own  holj  hands; 
Simaon  the  merchantf  bound  the  same 

In  these  fair  silver  bands: 
But,  what  delights  me  more  than  all, 

Great  Hugo}  did  me  dub 
To  be  the  Snuff-mill  General 

Unto  the  Hodge  Podge  Club." 

One  sentence  more  and  we  have  done.  Of  all  the  Clubs 
which  club-creating  Glasgow  has  produced,  the  Hodge 
Podge,  perhaps,  is  the  only  one  which  can  hold  a  com- 
parison with  the  weU-known  London  "JBeefsteaka"  in  hav- 
ing had  a  poet-laureate  in  a  Moore  instead  of  a  Morris;  and 
although,  since  the  demise  of  the  literary  Doctor,  there 
has  certainly  arisen  no  equally  caustic  singer  who  could 
pluck  the  long  silent  harp  from  the  willow,  to  characterise 
the  Buccessiye  members  of  this  necessarily  changing  bro- 
therhood during  its  more  than  one  hundred  years'  exist- 
^z^cCiS  yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  by  those  who  may 

«  The  ProfetBor  of  IKyinity,  and  foUier  of  Br.  Moore's  wife. 

t  Mr.  Simson,  a  partner  of  the  Ship  Bank. 

X  Hugh  Blaekbum,  Esq. 

§  Mr.  James  Murdoch,  the  son  of  Mr.  Peter  Murdoch,  attempted  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Moore,  by  endeavouring,  at  a  later  period  of  the  Club's 
existence,  to  characterise  certain  of  the  then  members.  We  shall  select 
a  few  Terses  from  this  lyric,  which  was  sung  to  the  air  of  **  Derrydown." 
Mr.  Murdoch  published  a  thin  volume  of  poetical  efiVisions  for  private  cir- 
culation:— 

"  Father  Murdoch  oomes  first,  with  manners  paternal. 
So  easy  and  mild,  may  his  reign  prove  eternal; 
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prefer  Peden  to  Pope,  that  within  these  few  years  the 
Club  could  boast  of  a  Samuel,  whose  political  prophesies 
were  as  attentively  listened  to,  and  as  reUgionsly  beUeved, 

Long  may  he  live  with  vs,  forgetting  ills  past, 
Endear'd  to  the  Club,  and  esteem'd  to  the  last  (a) 

"  What  yersatile  talents  in  Dnnlop  prevail ! 
Thou  genius  of  Hodge  Podge!  friend  of  mixture,  all  hail ! 
A  merchant,  a  sportsman,  a  mayor,  a  collector. 
Squire,  captain,  and  poet,  politician,  and  factor.  (6) 

**  BrimAil  of  good  humour,  his  mind  all  in  tune, 
See  Macdowall  how  neatly  he  handles  the  spoon; 
He  has  point  in  his  jokes,  he  has  wit  in  his  fun, 
And  fall  quaintly  he  tickles  our  souls  with  a  pun.  (c) 

"  Squire,  lawyer,  and  merchant,  and  soldier  comes  next, 
Not  fictitious  in  song,  but  true  as  the  text; 
In  Olassford,  these  characters  mix  and  agree. 
And  surely  no  better  Hodge-Podger  than  he.  (d) 

**  Next  Maxwell  appears — ^but  here  let  me  pause, 
There's  no  opening  for  satire,  and  he  Rhrinks  from  applause; 
Sees  some  led  by  fashion,  and  otheis  by  pelf. 
Regardless  looks  on,  and  still  acts  for  himself,  (e) 

**  What  talents  conyiyial,  what  manners  refined. 
What  sentiments  just  in  our  Oarthland  we  find! 
Our  hearts  on  a  prize,  which  worth  only  reaps, 
What  his  merit  hath  gain'd,  and  his  modesty  keeps.  (/) 

**  Go,  search  our  whole  circle,  we  neyer  will  find 
A  better  companion,  one  man  to  our  mind. 
Than  Houston,  whose  temper,  all  mildness  and  ease. 
Harmonises  each  feeling,  and  fails  not  to  please,  (s) 

''  With  air  magisterial,  and  dignified  mien, 
The  bailie  who  hopes  to  be  provost  struts  in; 
He  sticks  to  his  glass,  at  a  bowl  never  flinches, 
And  becomes  as  it  empties,  a  great  man  for  his  inches,  (h) 

m 

(o)  Peter  Murdoch— (5)  Mr.  John  Dunlop— (c)  Mr.  James  Macdowall 
of  Cfastlesemple— (<Q  Mr.  H.  Olassford  of  Dougaldston— («)  Mr.  Maxwell 
of  Williamwood—  (/)  Mr.  Macdowall  of  Oarthland— (^)  Mr.  Houston  of 
Jordanhill — (A)  Provost  John  Hamilton. 
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US  those  of  his  ancient  and  illustrious  namesake.*  Soft 
may  the  sod  rest  on  the  ashes  of  this  departed  Solon  of  the 
Hodge  Podge  Club;  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  affirmed 

'*  Whose  fiMttures  are  tihese  with  intelligent  glow  ? 
See,  good  natoie  she  beama  from  the  face  of  Monro ; 
Hia  manners  are  neyer  presuming  or  loud, 
In  the  Club-room  they  please,  but  are  lost  in  a  crowd.  («) 

"  Eyer  cheerful  and  gay,  see,  Stirling  hops  in, 
Keeps  dashing  away  through  thick  and  through  thin; 
While  action  and  feeling  have  mark'd  his  career. 
As  the  Tot*ry  of  friendship,  and  soul  of  good  cheer,  (k) 

"  Next  Blackburn  appears,  though  with  argument  teeming, 
'Tis  argument  flU'd  full  of  matter  and  meaning; 
Aa  far  as  we  see  he  breeds  true  firom  his  stock, 
And  proTes  a  good  chip  frt>m  a  worthy  old  block.  (/) 

**  When  we  speak  of  our  friend,  who  brings  up  the  rear. 
Let  us  say  what  we  think,  without  flatt'ry  or  fear; 
In  Househill,  worth,  honour,  and  plainness  we  trace. 
They  fashion  his  manners  and  show  in  his  face."  (m) 

(t)  Mr.  Monro  of  Calderbank — (k)  Mr.  Charles  Stirling  of  Kenmure — 
(/)  Mr.  Blackburn  of  Killeam — (m)  Mr.  Bunlop  of  Househill. 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Hunter,  to  whom  allusion  is  made  above,  was  the  son  of 
the  minister  of  Stoneykirk,  in  Wigtownshire,  and  was  bom  at  the  manse 
of  that  parish  on  the  19th  March  1769.  After  receiying  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  his  natiye  place,  young  Hunter  was  sent  to  the  Uniyersity 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  completed  his  studies  in  a  yery  creditable  manner; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  served  in  Ireland  as  a  Surgeon,  and 
subsequently  as  a  Captain  in  the  North  Lowland  Fendbles.  Some  time 
after  his  xetum  from  the  sister  kingdom,  he  took  up  lus  residence  in  Glas- 
gow, and  almost  immediately  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  best  society 
in  the  City,  not  more  for  his  wit  and  good  humour,  than  for  his  innate  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  On  the  10th  January  1803, 
he  was  announced  as  part-proprietor  and  sole  conductor  of  the  Herald  and 
Advertiaer  newspaper;  and  immediately  thereafter,  the  nation  being  again 
at  war  with  France,  and  constantly  menaced  with  invasion,  his  knowledge 
as  a  military  man  was  turned  to  account  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  was 
appointed  Migor  in  a  corps  of  Gentlemen  Sharpshooters,  which  had  been 
raised,  along  with  many  others,  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  At  this 
period  Major  Hunter  was  the  caressed  and  respected  of  all,  for  there  was  no 
political  partisanship  in  those  days.    Subsequently,  Migor  Hunter  was  ad- 
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that,  among  the  many  worthies  who  from  time  to  time 
have  encircled  their  board,  none  ever  possessed  a  soimder 
head  or  a  warmer  heart.  All  respect  to  the  memory  of 
honest  Samuel  Himter,  and  long  life  and  prosperity  to 
the  Hodge  Podge  Club! 

yaaced  to  be  the  Colonel-Commandaiit  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Highland 
Local  Militia^  at  which  time  his  popularity  was  at  its  height;  and  it  may  be 
in  the  recollection  of  many  persons,  with  what  emotions  of  satis&ction  he 
was  welcomed  when  he  headed  his  Gaelic  legion,  donned  in  the  fuU  para- 
phernalia of  the  Highland  garb!  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  always  active,  was 
next  chosen  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and  in  due  course  was  elected  a 
Magistrate,  in  which  capacity  many  anecdotes  highly  creditable  to  him  as 
a  judge  have  been  related.  At  another  period  of  excitement,  namely  in 
181^20,  he  was  once  more  brought  into  active  serrioe,  as  Commandant  of 
a  very  fine  corps  of  Gentlemen  Sharpshooters;  from  which  time,  and  until 
he  withdrew  from  the  direction  of  the  GUuffow  Herald  in  1837,  he  was  con- 
stantly before  the  public,  respected  and  beloyed  by  every  one.  On  aban- 
doning the  editorial  chair — at  the  moment  when  the  journal  which  he  had 
so  long  and  ably  conducted,  had  begun  to  reward  him  for  the  talent  and 
industry  which  he  had  bestowed  on  it—he  first  retired  to  Rothesay,  and 
thereafter  to  the  manse  of  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  of  Kil- 
winning, where  he  finished  his  earthly  career,  surrounded  by  his  relatives 
and  friends,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  on  the  9th  June 
1839.  Mr.  Hunter  was  possessed  of  an  enlarged  and  cultivated  mind,  but 
his  distinguishing  quality  was  sterling  sound  sense.  His  style  of  writing 
was  terse,  clear,  and  occasionally  epigrammatic.  AfTectation  and  conceit 
to  him  were  an  abomination,  and  in  spite  of  his  constant  good  nature, 
he  was  occasionally  tempted  to  pour  out  a  vial  of  pungent  satire  on  those 
who  exhibited  either  of  those  disgusting  peculiarities.  Towards  those  with 
whom  he  associated,  he  ever  proved  himself  a  warm  and  sincere  friend;  and 
towards  those  who  required  pecuniary  assistance,  he  was  eminentiy  tender- 
hearted and  kind,  but  would  have  blushed  if  his  benevolence  were  publicly 
known.  In  short,  he  was  a  man  of  high  honour,  of  true  patriotism,  of  con- 
siderable learning,  of  sound  sense,  and  of  unostentatious  benevolence;  and, 
as  a  guide  and  controller  of  public  opinion  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  he  was 
regarded  as  little  less  than  an  oracle;  the  Glasgow  quidnuncs  being  in  the 
habit  of  asking,  during  Mr.  Hunter's  editorial  career,  not  **  What  are  the 
news?''  but  **  What  is  Samuel  saying  to  it  to-day?" 
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DuniNQ  the  thirty  years  which  immediately  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  Anderston  and  Hodge  Podge 
Clubs,  great  changes  had  been  gradually  taking  place  in 
all  things  connected  with  Glasgow.  Commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures had  given  it  a  stimulating  and  onward  pro- 
gress; while  science  and  the  arts  had  added  their  mighty 
aid  in  effecting  improvement.  As  proofs  of  the  latter 
influence,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1759  the  first 
Act  for  deepening  the  river  Clyde  was  obtained ;  and  that 
in  1764  James  Watt*  made  his  first  model  of  a  steam- 
engine,  to  the  benefits  derived  from  which  Glasgow  and 

*  James  Watt,  on  attempting  to  set  np  as  an  instmment-maker  in  Glas- 
gow, was  preyented  doing  so  by  the  then  priyileged  Incorporation  of  Ham- 
mermen, as  not  being  free  of  the  craft.  Attempts  were  next  made  for 
obtaining  their  leaye  for  a  very  small  work  wherein  to  make  his  experi- 
ments, bnt  this  was  peremptorily  refused.  The  University,  however,  in 
his  difficulty  came  to  his  rescue,  and  granted  him  a  room  within  the  pre- 
einets  of  the  College,  which  was  free  of  the  incubus  of  all  guilds-~«nd  there 
he  completed  the  model  of  his  steam-engine,  and  which  model  is  still  in  the 
possenion  of  the  University,  and  looked  ui>on  as  one  of  its  greatest  trea- 
sures. It  was  in  1764  that  Watt  was  employed  to  repair  a  model  of  New- 
comen's  steam-engine,  and  it  was  when  so  engaged  that  the  idea  of  a  sepa- 
rate condenser  occurred  to  him;  and  in  1766  it  appears,  from  the  College 
accounts,  that  he  was  paid  £6 :  lit.  for  repairing  the  said  steam-engine.  Mr. 
Muirhead  mentions,  in  his  life  of  Watt,  that  "  the  interesting  model,  as 
altered  by  the  hand  of  Watt,  and  preserved  in  all  safety  and  honour  within 
the  precincts  of  its  ancient  birth-place,  has  been  appropriately  placed  beside 
the  noble  statue  of  the  engineer  in  the  Hunterian  Musetun^-a  sacred  relic 
worthy  of  such  a  shrine — and  there  visited  by  many  a  worshipping  pilgrim.* ' 
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its  harbour  owe  eYerything.  Necessity  and  utilitarianism 
combined  also  to  sweep  away  many  of  the  old  land-marks ; 
and  among  these  we  find  that — ^first  in  1755,  and  again 
in  1788 — ^the  remains  of  the  once  celebrated  Castle,  or 
Episcopal  Palace,  (and  which  is  first  alluded  to  in  1300, 
when  Edward  the  First  had  possession  of  nearly  the  whole 
lowlands  of  Scotland,)  began  to  be  barbarously  used,  like 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  at  Borne,  as  a  common 
quarry;  its  final  demolition  haying  been  postponed  till 
the  year  1789,  when  its  whole  ruins  were  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  open  space  in  firont  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.* 
Of  the  fourteen  Lord  Provosts  who,  from  1750  to 
1780,  had  been  elevated  to  the  high  office  of  presiding 
over  the  Council  and  community  of  Glasgow,  there  are 
perhaps  none,  with  the  exception  of  Provosts  Cochrane 
and  Donald,  whose  civic  fame  has  come  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.f    They  were  all,  no  doubt,  most  respectable 

•  This  ancieat  stronghold  was  soRonnded  by  a  Tery  high  wall,  which 
latterly,  on  the  western  side,  hung  for  a  long  time  over  Kirk-street  so  yery 
considerably,  that  Ifr.  Coulter  could  neyer  be  adyised  to  go  near  it,  from  a 
belief  in  the  story,  that  whcneyer  the  wisest  man  in  the  City  came  in  con- 
tact with  it,  it  would  fall  and  smother  him ! 

t  Proyost  Andrew  Cochrane,  according  to  the  prefatory  notice  to  the 
Cochrane  Correspondence,  published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  **  was  bom  in 
1603,  and  was  bred  to  mercantile  life.  He  was  first  chosen  Proyost  (after 
haying  been  Bailie  for  seyeral  years)  in  1741,  and  was  re-elected  to  that 
dignity  in  1744-46,  at  a  crisis  when  unflinching  integrity  of  purpose  and 
great  firmness  of  conduct  were  required.  Under  his  ofllcial  guidance,  Glas- 
gow fuUy  maintained  the  reputation  of  a  staunch  adherence  to  the  Protes- 
tant Constitution;  and  to  his  skilftd  management  was  owing  the  reco- 
yery  of  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  from  the  rebels  by  its  loyal 
inhabitants."  The  Cochrane  Correspondence  displays  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner the  public  spirit  of  the  Proyost,  and  the  anxiety  and  labour  which  the 
Bebellion  and  its  consequences  imposed  upon  him.  He  had,  howeyer,  for 
reward  the  gratitude  of  his  townsmen,  and  that  conscious  rectitude  which 
dictated  his  famous  ejaculation,  **  1  thank  God  my  magistracy  has  ended 
without  reproach'"    Mr.  Cochrane  was  elected  for  the  last  time  Proyost 
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men  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  office  not  only  in  the  chair  of  the  Council 
chamber,  but  also  on  the  right  hand  seat  of  honour  at 
any  civic  feast — ^whether  it  might  have  been  a  dinner  at 
three,  or  a  supper  at  eight — ^then  given  by  any  of  their 
admiring  close-corporation  constituents.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history,  however,  that  two  of  those  Provosts  had  their 
names  engraved  on  the  foundation-plates  of  two  new 
churches;  and  that  two  others  had  likewise  their  honours 
stereotyped  on  those  indestructible  metal  tablets  which 

in  17S0;  and  tQl  the  close  of  his  life,  his  ezertioni  were  bestowed  on  the 
sapport  of  Hntcheson's  Hospital,  of  which  he  died  Preceptor  in  1777.  A 
handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
which  now  ornaments  the  renoTated  Naye.  When  the  American  war  was 
carried  on,  Froyost  Donald  proceeded  to  London,  and  offered  to  George  III. 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  which, 
considering  the  limited  wealth  and  population  of  the  town,  was  no  small 
effort.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  corps  was  called  the  Glasgow  Regi- 
ment, and  afterwards  the  83d.  His  Majesty  offered  Proyost  Donald  a  knight- 
hood, but  he  declined  to  accept  the  honour.  The  raising  of  this  regiment 
occasioned  a  great  stir  in  the  City,  and  so  enthusiastic  were  the  leading 
clntwcB  in  getting  the  ranks  filled  up,  that  many  gentlemen  paraded  with 
drums  and  fifes,  offering  large  bounties  for  recruits.  The  first  public 
moyement  to  raise  the  Glasgow  Regiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Gray  of  Cam- 
tyne,  Mr.  James  Finlay,  and  ex-Proyost  Ingram,  who  met  somewhere  in 
the  Gallowgate,  whence  they  proceeded  as  a  recruiting  party  towards  the 
Cross;  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  a  taU  handsome  man,  wielding  a  sword  as  the 
sergeant  in  firont — followed  by  Mr.  Finlay,  playing  the  pipes—and  Mr.  Ing- 
ram bringing  up  the  rear.  On  arriyal  in  firont  of  Peter  M'Kinlay's,  a  famous 
tayem  near  the  Bxchange,  this  trio  followed  the  example  of  other  recruit- 
ing parties,  by  halting  and  proceeding  up  stairs,  where  they  were  instantly 
joined  by  a  number  of  their  friends  from  the  Reading-room,  anxious  to  know 
the  success  they  had  met  with.  Upon  which  Ifr.  Ingram  said  **  There's  a 
sergeant  and  a  piper,  but  I  am  the  regiment!"  It  was  not  many  days, 
howeyer,  before  a  thousand  men  were  obtained.  Mr.  Ingram,  as  formerly 
stated,  was  one  of  three  public -spirited  indiyiduals  who  supported  the 
Messrs.  Foulis  in  their  endeayour  to  establish  a  Fine  Art  Academy  in  Glas- 
gow ;  and  from  him  the  now  busy  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  present  Royal 
Exchange  owes  its  name.  It  is  said  that  Proyost  Ingram  began  the  world 
by  seUing  a  peck  of  '*  haws." 
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were  placed,  with  a  masonic  benediction,  under  the  piers 
of  two  new  bridges.* 

But  of  the  rest,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  whole  of  those 
once  most  important  functionaries,  we  can  only  repeat, 
what  has  been  so  laconically  said  of  the  Kings  of  Israel 
and  of  Judah,  that  they  each  reigned  two  years,  and 
thereafter  disappeared  in  the  common  circle  of  society; 
while  it  may  also  be  added  that,  of  their  acts— of  the 
kirks  that  they  built,  and  the  bridges  which  they  founded 
— and  all  that  they  said  and  did,  are  they  not  written 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow? 

In  glancing  over  these  chronicles,  which  were  at  that 
time  prepared  by  Archibald  M'Gilchrist  and  John  Wilson, 
town-clerks,  we  find  many  things  there  more  worthy  of 
notice  than  the  mere  elections  of  lord  provosts  and  ma- 
gistrates— subjects,  in  fact,  well  entitled  to  a  few  moments* 
consideration.  Bear  with  us,  therefore,  patient  reader, 
while  we  now  become  the  brief  chronicler  of  a  few  of 
the  more  salient  matters  connected  with  our  civic  eco- 
nomy during  those  bygone  times. 

From  the  records,  both  before  and  subsequent  to  the 
period  we  are  now  attempting  to  illustrate,  it  seems  plain 
that  one  thing  has  always  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Glasgow,  and  that  is  its  sense  of  gratitude  to 
every  one  who  ever  conferred  a  favour  on  the  community.f 

*  The  name  of  FroTost  Christie  is  associated  with  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
that  of  FroTOst  French  with  St.  Enoch's,  Frovost  Murdoch's  with  Jamaica- 
street  Bridge,  and  Froyost  Buchanan's  with  Rutherglen  Bridge. 

t  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  early  "  Propynes  "  made  by  the  Town. 
In  1609 — '*  30  Founds  to  buy  wyne,  to  the  baptisme  of  the  Frovistis  bame, 
and  20  Pounds  for  sugar  and  sweet  meatis  thairwith."  On  1st  December 
1641 — **  It  was  ordained  that  sume  Holland  cloathe  and  Scottis  linning 
cloathe,  with  sume  plydes,  be  sent  as  a  propyne  to  Mr.  Web,  the  Duiks 
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Besides  the  gifts  which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  or 
may  afterwards  notice,  we  find  that,  on  the  16th  June 
1756,  Mr.  Sichard  Oswald,  merchant  in  London,  was 
voted  a  piece  of  plate  for  his  services  in  obtaining  the 
Act  for  erecting  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Cum- 
brae;  and  that  this  handsome  gift,  after  haying  been 
manufactured  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Murdoch  or  Glen,  relict 
of  Mr.  Glen,  goldsmith  in  Glasgow,  was  duly  presented 
to  the  eminent  individual  who  had  so  well  merited  the 
civic  compliment.  We  also  find  that,  on  the  31st  January 
1776,  '^  the  Treasurer  is  ordered  to  pay  to  Milne  &  Camp- 
bell^  goldsmiths  in  Glasgow,  the  sum  of  £35 :  88.  for  a 
two-handled  silver  cup  made  by  them,  and  given  by  the 
Town  to  Mr.  Goulbom,  engineer,  on  account  of  deepening 
the  river  Clyde."*    And  again,  in  1776,  "  the  Treasurer 

servant,  as  a  testdmonie  of  the  townis  thankfulness  to  him  for  his  paines  for 
the  townes  business."  On  16th  December  1667 — **  Ordaines  Johne  Ander- 
soune  Tr.  of  Dowhill  to  have  ane  warrand  for  the  sume  of  eight  hundreth 
fourscoir  serine  punds  twa  shillings,  deburst  be  him  out  of  the  monye  re- 
oeayit  be  him  fra  the  collectors  at  the  mylnes  to  Thomas  Moncur,  goldsmith, 
for  making  the  propyne  of  silver  work  which  was  given  to  the  Ladie  Elphin- 
stoune,  the  Bischops  daughter,  at  her  marriage.'*  In  1687)  when  the  impost 
on  all  ale  and  beer  brewn  or  imported  into  Glasgow — granted  by  the  King 
for  the  town's  use — was  entrusted  to  the  Council,  we  find  the  following 
strange  minute: — "  The  said  day  the  said  Magistrats  and  Councell,  taking 
to  their  consideration  that  there  is  ane  gratuitie  to  be  given  to  the  procurers 
of  the  said  gift  firom  his  most  sacred  Msyestie.  They  ordaine  ane  thousand 
pounds  sterling  to  be  borrowed  and  made  readie  with  all  expedition,  to  be 
payed  on  the  first  end  of  the  said  gratuitie."  On  3d  October  1726,  there 
is  **  payed  to  Provost  Miller,  which  he  gave  in  compliment  to  the  Lady  Bar- 
rowfield  (this  was  on  the  purchase  of  the  lands  by  the  Town),  £1575;"  no 
doubt  for  her  good  services  on  the  occasion!  On  24th  September  1731 — 
**  Authorise  Robert  Luke,  goldsmith,  to  be  paid  £385 :  16b.  Scots,  for  a  Sil- 
ver Tea  Kettle  and  Lamp,  given  in  compliment  by  the  Town  to  Alexr.  Fin- 
layson,  derk." 

*  Mi.  Gkmlbom  only  engaged  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river  to  seven 
feet  at  the  quay  at  the  Broomielaw  in  neap  tides. 
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is  ordained  to  pay  to  Dr.  Irvine  £8 :  6s,  for  his  trouble 
in  searching  round  Olasgow  for  water  to  be  brought  into 
'  the  City!''  How  easily  contented  must  the  authoriticB 
in  1776  have  been  as  to  obtaining  a  proper  supply  of 
pure  water!  What  a  contrast  does  their  conduct  afford 
to  the  almost  imiyersal  feeling  evinced  by  the  Magis- 
trates of  1854,  and  their  expenditure  of  many  thousands 
of  pounds,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  40  millions  of  gal- 
lons per  diem  of  the  purest  water,  brought  all  the  way 
from  Loch-Eatrine! 

K  the  Corporation  and  the  citizens  appear  for  a  long 
period  to  have  been  by  no  means  very  clamant  about  a 
better  supply  of  water,  which  they  then  could  only  obtain 
firom  a  few  public  and  private  wells,  it  appears  evident 
that  the  Magistrates  had  determined  on  making  a  dead 
set  against  the  town-officers  getting  any  more  buns  and 
ale  at  the  expense  of  the  public;  for,  on  the  12th  April 
1767,  we  find  the  following  rather  curious  entry  in  the 
Minute-book  of  the  City: — "The  whilk  day,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  town-officers  have  been  in  use  to  get 
buns  and  ale  upon  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  come  to  town,  by  which  sundry  abuses  have  hap- 
pened, and  for  remedying  whereof  in  time  coming,  the 
Magistrates  and  Counsell  ordain,  that  for  hereafter,  the 
officers  be  allowed  one  shilling  sterling  at  each  time  the 
Lords  come  to  town  at  the  Circuit."  When  we  reflect 
on  the  notoriously  bibulous  &culties  of  these  ftmction- 
aries,  we  may  conclude  that  this  enactment  must  have 
proved  to  them  no  light  grievance.  The  Provostorial 
regime  of  this  period  seemed  indeed  to  have  been  marked 
by  a  species  of  Hume-Wee  reform;  for  in  the  course  of 
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a  very  few  days  after  the  carriers  of  the  civic  fasces 
were  deprived  of  their  cakes  and  ale,  the  poor  grave- 
diggers  were  called  upon,  out  of  their  narrow  ftinds, 
to  provide  the  spades  and  shovels  necessary  for  making 
''  the  narrow  houses  that  last  till  doomsday!'^ 

The  cheese -paring  system  pursued  during  Provost 
Christie's  reign  appears,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat 
changed  under  that  of  his  successor;  for  we  find  that  on 
the  18th  June  1759,  James  Scruton,*  who,  by  the  way, 
was  induced  to  come  down  from  London  several  years 
before  to  teach  Italian  hand- writing  in  Olasgow,  was,  in 
addition  to  a  yearly  allowance  of  £25,  **  admitted  a  bur- 
gess without  fee,  on  account  of  his  care  and  assiduity  in 
teaching/'f  On  the  25th  January  1760,  the  Magistrates 
also  most  unnecessarily  contribute  £25  to  the  building  of 
Shettleston  church;  and  on  the  27th  March  of  the  same 
year  they  unceremoniously  give  away  from  the  Gorpo- 

*  Tlie  foUowing  adTeitiflement  appears  in  the  Okugow  Courant  of  16th 
June  1749: — ^'^  James  Scmton,  writrng-master  and  accountant  firom  London, 
inTited  down  here  by  the  FroToet  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  City,  to 
qualify  young  gentlemen  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  merchant  accounts, 
and  an  expeditious  running-hand  fit  for  business,  with  command  of  hand. 
N.  B. — ^I  shaU  open  school  on  Monday  the  24th  of  this  instant  at  Hutche- 
son's  Hospital." 

t  Natiye  talent  seems  about  that  time  to  haye  been  so  scarce,  that  the 
Corporation  was  obliged,  for  the  better  education  of  the  citisens,  to  bribe 
parties  firom  a  distance  to  settle  in  the  City.  Ifr.  Scruton  was  brought  in 
1750  by  a  supplementary  annuity  of  £26;  and  a  teacher  of  book-keeping 
obtained  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £8  :^,Sd.;  while  Mr.  Daniel  BurreU  was  also 
paid  out  of  the  public  purse  as  a  teacher  of  dancing.  Toward  the  latter 
accomplishment,  there  was,  during  1761,  more  favour  shown  than  fifty 
yean  preyious,  as  appears  firom  the  following  minute  of  the  Corporation, 
Uth  Noyember  1S99:*— *<  The  quhilk  day  the  Magistrates  and  Towne  Coun- 
cil conyened.  They,  upon  a  supplicatione  giyen  in  be  John  Smith,  dancing- 
master,  allow  and  permitt  the  said  John  to  teach  danceing  within  this  burgh, 
with  and  under  the  proyiaions  and  conditions  under  written,  yis. : — ^That  he 
shall  behaye  himself  soberly,  teach  at  seasonable  hours,  keep  no  baUs,  and 
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ration,  the  Butts — ^that  ancient  place  for  archery  and 
other  popular  amuBements — as  a  present  to  the  TJniyer- 
sity,  upon  the  plea,  forsooth  (certainly  not  very  com- 
prehensible at  the  present  day),  *'  to  prevent  the  vacant 
ground  ever  injuring  the  Observatory  lately  erected."* 

From  the  accession  of  G^rge  III.,  to  whom  the  Ma- 
gistrates, as  in  duty  bound,  swore  allegiance  on  the  24th 
May  1760,  the  Corporation  seems  for  several  years  to 
have  showered  its  patronage  on  the  Established  Kirk; 
for,  not  content  with  rebuilding,  at  great  expense,  the 
Wynd  Church  on  its  former  site,t  it  also  resolved,  on 
the  1st  September  1763,  to  caU  a  seventh  minister  to  the 
C!ity;  and  accordingly,  on  the  11th  June  1765,  we  find 
that  the  town  was  divided  into  seven  parishes,  and  a  new 
burden  was  consequentiy  imposed  on  the  burgh  funds. 
At  this  period,  however,  when  almost  every  family  be- 
longed to  what  might  be  well  designated  "  the  imiversal 

that  he  shall  so  order  his  teaching,  that  there  shall  be  noe  promiscuoas 
danceing  of  young  men  and  yonng  women  together;  bat  that  each  sex  shall 
be  taught  be  themseWes,  and  that  one  sex  shaU  be  dismissed,  and  be  out  of 
his  house,  before  the  other  enter  therein;  and  if  the  said  John  transgress  in 
any  of  these,  appoynts  the  Magistrates  to  putt  him  out  of  this  Burgh."  For 
a  considerable  time  eyen  after  this  period,  none  durst  teach  dancing  in 
public  or  private  without  a  licence  from  the  Magistrates ! 

*  The  Obserratory,  aboye  referred  to,  originated  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  Mr.  Alexander  M'Farlane  haying  died  in  1755,  and  haying  bequeathed 
to  the  College  of  Glasgow  the  contents  of  the  Obsenratory  which  he  had  in 
Jamaica;  and  connected  therewith  I  find  that  Mr.  James  Watt,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  short  sojourn  in  London,  where  he  had  been  studying 
the  profession  of  a  mathematical  instrument-maker,  was  employed  by  the 
Professors  to  unpack  and  repair  the  instruments,  for  which  he  received  £6 
6s. ;  after  which  they  were  transferred  to  the  M'Farlane  Obsenratory  in  the 
College  Garden,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1759. 

t  The  oldest  Wynd  Church  was  built  in  1685  by  the  dtiaens  for  behoof 
of  the  Presbyterians.  After  lying  in  ruins  for  some  time,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
the  summer  of  1761. 
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Kirk  of  Scotland,"  such  an  appropriation  of  common 
funds  was  looked  upon  as  not  only  expedient  but  just. 
Anti-patronage  notions  and  dogmatical  hair-spUtting  had 
already,  no  doubt,  shown  itself  among  the  followers  of  the 
celebrated  Balph  Erskine;  but  it  may  be  truly  affirmed 
that  as  yet  dissent  had  made  Uttle  progress  in  Glasgow 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  thmi  church-going  commu- 
nity. What  a  contrast  does  this  state  of  ecclesiastical 
union  afford  to  the  clerical  dissension  existing  at  the  pre- 
aent  day,  when  at  every  turn  the  eye  encounters  conyen- 
ticles  of  separate  and  warring  sects;  and,  what  perhaps 
is  more  to  be  regretted,  one  finds  under  too  many  a  family 
roof-tree,  the  picture  of  diverse  religious  dogmas,  or  at 
least  of  **  a  house  divided  against  itself."  Strange  that  a 
leUef  in  doctrinal  differences,  which  the  subtlest  intellect 
can  scarcely  discover,  should  have  led  to  so  many  family 
severances!  While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow,  about  the  year  1763,  was  thus  ostensibly  testify- 
ing its  attachment  to  the  faith  of  their  Protestant  fathers, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mode  to  be  pursued  in  the 
future  election  of  town  ministers,  became  the  source  of 
many  long  dilutes  at  the  Council  board,  and  of  many 
able  protests  on  the  part  of  the  minority  against  the 
findings  of  the  majority.  The  question  at  ismie  was,  in 
fstct,  the  widely  discussed  subject  of  Patronage,  which 
had  already  thrown  schism  into  the  Church;  and  to 
remedy  the  imagined  dangers  of  which,  it  was  the  wish 
of  several  of  the  then  Councillors  to  make  some  reason- 
able concession  to  the  people. 

As  the  Cro88,  both  before  and  after  1765,  was  the  great 
centre  of  attraction  for  all  the  various  grades  in  the  City, 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how,  towards  this  much 
firequented  portion  of  the  town,  the  Council  should  have 
manifested  so  much  attention.  In  addition  to  the  watch- 
fulness which  each  member  of  that  body  exhibited,  in 
maintaining  in  all  their  pristine  condition  the  piazzas  or 
arcades — which  then  radiated  from  each  comer  of  the 
Market  Gross — ^they  also  insisted  that  these  piazzas  should 
be  continued  in  the  new  tenements  built  on  the  sites 
of  those  taken  down.  Moreover,  each  and  all  appear  to 
have  felt  the  greatest  pride  in  the  music  bells,  which  had 
been  erected  at  so  great  a  cost  in  the  Tolbooih  steeple.  By 
a  minute  dated  22d  April  1765,  we  find  a  palpable  proof 
of  this,  when  we  are  told  that  ^'Considering  Bodger  Bed- 
bum,  musician,  who  had  the  office  and  charge  of  playing 
on  the  Music  Bells,  died  lately,  the  Council  are  of  opinion 
that  the  foresaid  office  should  be  bestowed  on  a  person 
learned  in  the  parts  of  music,  and  recommend  the  Magis- 
trates to  cause  intimate  in  the  public  newspapers,  that 
any  person  skilled  in  playing  on  bells,  as  well  as  on  the 
violin,  spinnet,  or  harpsichord,  and  well  versed  in  church 
music,  will  meet  with  good  encouragement.''  This  ad- 
vertisement seems  to  have  done  good,  for,  on  the  9th 
October  1765,  we  find  a  Mr.  Collett  of  London  "  agreed 
with  for  playing  the  Music  Bells."  From  no  entry  ap- 
pearing on  the  municipal  record  on  this  subject  till  17th 
March  1772,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  the  Eng- 
lishman had  tinkled  the  bells  for  seven  long  years;  on 
that  day,  however,  Joshua  Campbell*  is  appointed  to  that 

*  The  following  appears  in  the  Council  recordB  of  27th  Jnly  1791 :— "  The 
said  day,  upon  petition  of  Joshua  CampbeU,  agreed  to  augment  his  sallary 
for  playing  upon  the  Musick  Bells  to  Twenty-fiye  Pounds  Sterling,  per  an- 
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office,  not  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  GoUetty  but  of  John 
Holden,  deceased,  which  clearly  shows  that  the  flattering 
hopes  held  out  to  the  Londoner,  firom  teaching  music  in 
Glasgow,  were  altogether  delusiYe. 

From  the  year  1765  to  1780,  the  Magistrates  appear 
ever  and  anon  to  have  busied  themselves  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  City.  As  a  reform  in  the  lighting 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  which  alone  boasted  at 
that  time  of  the  luxury  of  a  lamp,  we  find  that  the  Coun- 
cil recommend  ''the  Magistrates  to  cause  remove  any 
lamps  put  up  by  the  Town  and  fiimished  with  oyl  by 
the  Town,  standing  in  private  dosses,  to  the  high  streets, 
where  they  may  be  judged  necessary,  and  of  more  gene- 
ral service."  The  existence  of  these  lamps  in  private  closses 
seems  to  indicate  something  like  jobbing  on  the  part  of 
the  predecessors  of  the  then  Councillors!  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  lamps  were  never  Ughted  dur- 
ing moonlight,  it  being  no  doubt  felt  that ''  M'Farlane's 
bowat ''  was  far  better  than  all  the  oil  lamps  that  could 
be  lighted.*  About  the  same  time  the  Council  resolve 
that  the  streets  ought  to  be  better  kept,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  find  £30  per  annum  was  voted  for  keeping  the 

niim;  the  augmentation  to  commence  at  his  next  quarterly  payment,  upon 
eomditioii.  that  he  diaU  play  one  full  hour  upon  the  said  bells,  from  two  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  each  day,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted, 
and  authorise  the  Chamberlain  to  pay  the  said  augmented  sallary  in  time 
coming."  Joshua  CampbeU  had  a  small  cooperage  in  a  doss  near  to  where 
Stirling-ftreet  is  at  present.  He  led  the  music  at.  the  assemblies,  and  pub- 
lished an  excellent  collection  of  reels,  many  of  them  of  his  own  composition. 
He  had  a  brother  a  dancing-master  of  considerable  repute. 

*  Sir  Walter  ScoU  mentions  in  "  Wayerley  "  that  the  dan  of  MTarlane, 
occupying  the  fastnesses  of  the  western  side  of  Lochlomond,  were  great 
depredators  on  the  low  country,  and  as  their  excursions  were  made  usually 
by  night,  the  moon  was  proTerbially  called  "  the  lantern." 
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streets  clean — certainly  no  great  amount,  considering  that 
there  was  at  that  time  very  bad  causeways  and  no  sewer- 
age at  alL  The  sum,  however,  seems  to  have  accompliahed 
the  little  that  was  then  wished,  for  no  increase  appears  to 
have  been  granted  towards  this  object  till  the  14th  Oc- 
tober 1777.*  In  addition  to  a  better  arrangement  of  the 
street  lamps,  and  the  streets  being  kept  better  cleaned, 
attempts  were  next  made  to  render  some  of  the  almost 
impassable  outlets  firom  the  City  patent  to  the  lieges. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  we  find  that  on  the  8th  April 
1766  the  Cow-loan  (now  Queen-street),  which  was  then 
a  mere  cattle-path  to  the  CSowcaddens,  was  agreed  to  be 
paved,  on  condition  however  "  that  the  properties  flag 
the  sides  of  the  street  to  the  extent  of  seven  feet  at  least, 
and  to  maintain  the  same  in  all  time  coming."  We 
gravely  suspect  that  this  was  among  the  earliest  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  burden  street 
tenements  with  the  maintenance  of  the  foot  pavement. 
Another  crying  evil,  about  the  same  time,  attracted  at- 
tention, and  loudly  called  for  reform.  This  evil  was  the 
ahnost  universal  practice  of  carters  and  carriers  leaving 
their  imloaded  carts  and  waggons  on  the  public  streets 
during  night,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  lieges,  and  in  a 
town  too  where,  in  a  moonless  night,  it  was  difficult  to 
see  a  few  feet  before  you.     The  Magistrates  having  no 

*  "  Uth  October  1777-— The  said  day  the  Magistrates  and  Council,  consi- 
dering that  there  are  only  two  men  employed  in  cleaning  the  streets  of  the 
City,  and  which  have  not  been  properly  cleaned;  they  therefore  agree  that 
a  third  person  should  be  employed,  along  with  the  said  two  men,  in  cleaning 
the  streets  in  time  coming.  And,  in  the  winter  season,  the  said  three  men, 
if  they  clean  the  streets  properly,  shall  be  paid  one  pound  sterling  weekly, 
and  ten  shillings  weekly  in  the  summer." 
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doubt  felt  the  necessity  of  interference^  issued  an  order, 
on  the  7th  April  1769,  against  the  practice  of  leaving 
carts  on  the  leading  streets  during  night,  and  ordering 
their  remoyal  therefrom,  under  a  severe  penalty.  From 
all  we  have  read  on  this  subject,  we  believe  that  the  order 
was  very  partially  attended  to;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
more  stringent  powers  of  the  Magistrates  were  carried 
into  execution,  imder  the  Police  Act,  that  this  nuisance 
was  wholly  abolished.* 

Although  Glasgow  from  the  earliest  times  could  never 
lay  claim  to  the  once  unenviable  distinction  of  "  Auld 
Reekie,''  so  graphically  portrayed  by  Smollett  in  the 
pages  of  *'  Humphrey  Clinker" — and  although,  from  the 
prevalence  of  this  Mrs.  Maclarty  practice,  not  a  few 
strangers,  from  lending  a  deaf  ear  to  the  ominous  sounds 
which  nightly  issued  from  the  uplifted  windows  of  the 
endless  flats  in  the  High-street  and  Lawnmarket,  became 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  from  that  which  was  ironically 
called  **  the  flowers  of  Edinburgh" — still  it  appears  that 
it  was  no  uncommon  practice  in  the  now  western  me- 
tropolb,  during  a  portion  of  the  kst  century,  for  the 
inhabitants  to  carry  out  the  contents  of  their  ashpits,  at 
unseasonable  hours,  into  the  public  streets,  and  to  allow 
this  nuisance  to  lie  there  till  a  fitting  opportunity  offered 
for  transporting  it  to  the  country.  The  Magistrates 
finding  this  to  be  a  serious  infringement  on  the  rights  of 

*  As  a  proof  of  this  we  find,  from  an  entry  in  the  Conneil  recorda  dated 
15tfa  April  1779,  "  The  said  day,  in  order  to  enconrage  the  heriton  of  the 
Citj  to  pare  the  sides  of  the  streets  opposite  to  their  properties,  resolye  to 
allow  no  carts  or  niuBances  to  be  rested  for  any  due  time  upon  the  sides  of 
the  public  streetB,  and  recommend  to  the  Magistrates  to  cause  to  more  such 
carts  and  nuisances." 
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a  public  thoroughfare,  and  which,  moreover,  might  be 
easily  remedied  by  attention,  issued,  on  Hie  Slst  January 
1776,  an  order  ''for  removing  all  dung  and  rubbish  from 
the  streets  within  forty-eight  hours,  imder  a  penalty  of 
58.  for  each  offence/'  What  would  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  present  day  say  io  forty-eight  hours  being  allowed 
for  the  removal  of  such  a  crying  nuisance?  Surely  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  our  ancestors  were  not  so  sensitive  as 
their  children's  seem  now-a-days  to  be.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  nasal  organs,  that  we  can 
best  account  for  the  City  mortality  having  been  at  that 
period  even  less  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  it 
is  at  this  all*sanitary  engrossing  moment! 

In  early  times  there  were  few  towns  which  suffered 
more  from  ''dearths"  than  Glasgow;  and,  even  so  late 
as  the  years  1782  and  1800,  the  inhabitants  were  threat- 
ened with  famine.  The  consequence  of  both  of  those 
dearths  was,  that  the  poor  people  were  reduced  on  each 
occasion  to  the  greatest  distress;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  humane  interference  of  the  Magistrates  and 
other  philanthropic  gentlemen  in  the  City,  it  would 
have  been  difBicult  to  keep  the  populace  within  the 
bounds  of  order.  At  an  earlier  period,  however,  viz. 
the  winter  of  1765-66,  there  occurred  another  notable 
dearth,  and  which,  although  not  quite  so  severe  as 
those  alluded  to,  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  most 
vigilant  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates  of 
the  day.  By  an  entry  in  the  Town  Council  records 
of  the  20th  December  1765,  a  Committee  was  named 
"  for  considering  of  the  proper  measures  of  provid- 
ing meal  and  victual  for  the  use  of  the  town,  and 
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with  power  to  borrow  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  purchase  and  provide  meal  and 
victual,  and  to  give  the  necessary  rules  and  directions 
for  the  disposall  thereof;  and  to  report  to  the  Council 
their  proceedings/'  How  fortunate  it  is  for  the  City 
now-a-days,  that  it  can  depend  on  its  merchants  for  a 
far  more  certain  defence  against  famine,  than  all  which 
any  magistracy,  however  wealthy  and  philanthropic, 
could  accompHshI 

Whether  it  was  firom  the  increased  mortality  arising 
from  restricted  food,  or  firom  an  increasing  demand  from 
other  causes  for  some  better  receptacles  for  the  ashes  of 
the  departed  than  the  City  at  that  time  afforded,  it  is 
certain  that,  on  the  28th  March  1766,  a  piece  of  ground 
at  Ranishom  Church  was  purchased  for  a  burial-place 
by  the  Corporation,  ''for  the  convenience  of  the  inha- 
bitants/'* At  that  period,  the  church  was  placed  in 
the  midst  of  green  fields  and  gardens,  and  consequently, 
had  the  burgh  of  Glasgow  remained  like  her  sisters  the 
burghs  of  Butherglen,  Benfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  firom 
whose  united  suffrages  there  then  emanated  one  Member 
to  the  British  LeglBlature — ^that  is  to  say,  had  Glasgow 
like  them  attained  to  the  character  of  being  a  *^ finished 
town," — perhaps  no  better  spot  could  have  been  selected 

*  By  B  minute  of  Council,  dated  13th  January  1719,  we  find  that  "  the 
tacksmen  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital  yazd  at  the  head  of  the  Candleiiggs  was 
paid  the  soume  of  £108 :  18*.  4<^.  Scots  money  in  ftiU  satisfkction  to  them 
for  the  loss  and  damage  by  the  rooting  out  of  their  cherry  and  apple  trees, 
gooseberry  and  curraa  bushes,  kaiU,  leeks,  and  other  ground  herbs  upon 
the  one  rood  and  an  half  taken  off  the  said  yard  for  the  church  and  church- 
yard to  be  builded  thereupon,  and  benefit  of  the  gooding  of  the  ground." 
This  was  purchased  for  the  site  of  the  old  Ramshom  Church  and  the  old 
buying-ground.    The  aboYe  was  an  addition  to  the  church-yard. 

G 
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for  a  cemetery.  But  marcliing  forward  as  the  western 
commercial  mart  has  done,  and  lately  with  such  gigantic 
strides,  we  find  this  once  retired  and  silent  burial-ground 
now  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  a  crowded  and  noisy 
communityi  and  loudly  demanding,  from  its  insalubrious 
position,  the  instant  attention  and  power  of  Parliament 
to  control  or  rather  to  dose. 

The  spirit  of  litigation,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Scotland,  appears  abimdantly  conspicuous  in  the  number 
of  law  pleas  that  were  instituted  and  carried  on  during 
these  thirty  years  by  the  Corporation.  Once  every  twelve 
months  a  long  list  of  these  pictures  of  Scottish  pugnacity 
were  laid  before  the  City  Council,  but  without  apparently 
producing  any  diminution  in  their  annual  number.  The 
fact  is,  it  now  seems  quite  plain,  that  it  must  have  been 
considered  absolutely  necessary  for  certain  o£Scial  per- 
sons connected  with  the  City  to  have  always  at  least  a 
dozen  of  good-going  law  pleas  on  their  hand.  Of  these 
there  was  certainly  one  that  was  often  paraded,  and 
which  lasted  many  long  years,  and  what  is  perhaps  by 
no  means  strange  to  say,  was  ultimately  lost  by  the  Cor- 
poration, with  all  expenses.  This  plea  arose  out  of  an 
attempt  to  deprive,  brevi  manu,  a  most  respectable  wright 
and  citizen,  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Fleming 
of  SawmiMeld,  of  the  use  of  a  saw-mill,  erected  by  '^^rn 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Molendinar  bum  in  1750.  It 
appears  that  after  some  very  angry  correspondence  and 
verbal  bickering,  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  day,  with  some 
of  his  associates  in  the  magistracy,  having,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  organs  of  destructiveness  more  powerfiilly 
develoi)ed  in  their  crania  than  those  of  logic,  caution, 
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and  juBtice,  ordered  the  worthy  burgher's  mill  to  be  forth- 
with demolished;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  solemn 
dicta  of  the  Provostorial  Dogberry  and  his  brother  Ver- 
geses,  the  mill  wheels  were  arrested,  and  the  building 
destroyed.  For  this  serious  aggression  on  the  rights  of 
property,  Mr.  Fleming  commenced  an  action  against  the 
Magistrates  before  the  Oourt  of  Session;  which,  when 
brought  up  for  ultimate  judgment  before  the  famous  fif- 
teen of  those  days,  was  terminated  on  the  9th  July  1768 
by  the  Judges  finding  the  said  Magistrates  liable  to  the 
pursuer  in  no  less  a  sum  than  £  610 :  Is.  \d.  sterling  money, 
with  an  obligation  to  relieve  him  of  the  expense  of  ex- 
tracting the  decreet!* 

*  The  foUowing  excerpt  from  the  eyidence  taken  on  this  trial,  in  1765, 
iUustrates  the  state  of  the  timber  trade  in  Glasgow  about  tlie  years  1750-60 : 
— ^**  John  Muirhead,  wright  in  Ghxrbals,  depones — ^That  Scots  fir,  by  which 
he  means  fir  regularly  planted,  is  now  become  a  staple  commodity  in  this 
country;  and  the  increase  in  the  use  of  it,  for  some  years  past,  has  kept  in 
the  country  sundry  considerable  sums  of  money  which  formerly  used  to  be 
employed  in  purchasing  foreign  fir;  and  that,  preceding  the  year  1750,  there 
was  not  the  half  of  the  demand  for  Scots  fir  as  there  has  been  since;  and 
that  ainoe  the  said  year  1750,  the  price  of  Scots  fir  has  greatly  increased,  and 
lie  knows  that  such  fir  trees  as  he  purchased  about  the  year  1750  from  6c?.  to 
lOJ.  per  piece,  has  been  since  sold  for  4«.  sterling  and  upwards.  Depones — 
That  Colonel  Campbell,  Finab,  informed  him,  about  ten  or  twelye  years 
ago,  that  Mr.  Fleming  had  bought  from  him  Soots  fir  to  the  yalue  of  £500 
or  £600;  and  he  knows  that  he  also  bought  several  other  considerable  quan- 
tities of  fir  from  other  x>er8ons.  He  knows  that  the  expense  of  carriage  of 
fir  by  water  to  Glasgow,  fr«m  any  part  of  the  country  below  or  about  Green- 
ock, or  fit>m  Lochlomond  or  any  of  the  Highland  lochs,  does  generally  fiir 
exceed  the  original  price.  Depones — That  he  is  of  opinion  that  fir  can  be 
brought  fitmi  North  America  to  Greenock  cheaper  than  Soots  fir  can  be 
brought  from  Lochaber  to  that  place ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  Scots  fir  can 
be  brought  from  any  place  within  the  Clough  of  Clyde  to  Glasgow  cheaper 
considerably  than  either  North  American  fir,  or  fir  frtmi  Lochaber,  can  be 
brought  fit>m  these  places  to  Glasgow.  That  planted  Scots  fir  sells  about  a 
third  part  cheaper  than  either  North  America  or  Norway  fir  sells  for;  that 
Scots  fir  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  either  North  America  fir  or  Norway  fir; 
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The  successful  plaintiff  against  the  City  Corporation, 
appears  to  have  been  a  bold  as  wdl  as  a  pugnacious 
character.  About  the  year  1753-54,  being  extensively 
engaged  in  the  Scotch  fir  trade — which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  introduced  into  Glasgow  for  useM  purposes, 
and  which  timber  he  regularly  brought  up  the  Clyde 
in  boats  or  flats  to  his  saw-mill  situated  on  the  Molen- 
dinar — we  find  that  he  purchased  a  large  quantity  of 
this  wood  then  growing  at  the  head  of  the  Holy-Loch; 
and,  with  the  view  of  looking  after  the  wood-cutters,  he 
occasionally  repaired  thither  during  the  summer.  KQ- 
mun,  now  so  fashionable  and  well-built  as  a  watering- 
place,  was  then  a  very  remote  and  secluded  Highland 
hamlet,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  Mrs.  Maclarty's 
manage.    The  accommodation,  in  fact,  was  so  bad  as  to 

but  he  is  of  opinion  that  Sooti  fir  is  as  fit  for  making  boxes  or  lath  as  any 
fir  whateyer,  and  is  also  as  fit  for  making  coffins;  and  Seots  fir  sells  at  half 
of  the  price  for  which  Dantsic  fir  is  commonly  sold. — ^William  Lang,  mer- 
chant in  Glasgow,  depones — ^That,  since  the  erecting  of  the  said  saw-miR, 
the  most  part  of  the  boxes  used  for  the  packing  of  goods  in  his  calender 
haye  been  made  of  Scots  fir.  That  for  the  common  siae  boxes  made  of 
foreign  fir  there  nsed  to  be  paid  Ss.  for  each  box,  and  5».  for  each  box  made 
of  Scots  fir,  which  are  larger  in  size  than  the  boxes  made  of  foreign  fir;  and 
although  the  boxes  made  of  Soots  fir  do  not  look  so  well,  they  are  stronger 
and  thicker,  and  haye  the  general  approbation  of  merchants.  Depone»~ 
He  some  time  ago  lathed  a  new  house  built  by  him  with  Scots  fir,  and  he 
thought  the  same  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  foreign  fir  would  have 
done;  and  he  belieyes  and  is  certain  that  he  was  cheaper  with  the  said  Sooti 
fir  for  lathing  than  he  could  haye  been  by  purchasing  foreign  fir,  he  having 
purchased  the  Scots  fir  at  Id,  per  foot,  and  haying  paid  from  I2d,  to  Idd. 
for  foreign  fir,  for  lathing,  per  foot.  Depones— That  from  looking  into  his 
accompts,  he  observes  that  from  1756  to  1762  he  has  paid  Mr.  Fleming,  for 
fir  boxes  made  of  Scotch  wood,  the  sum  of  £261 :  lis.  2d.  There  are  in 
Glasgow  nine  calenders,  including  the  deponent's,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
said  calenders  besides  lus  own,  he  has  seen  Scotch  fir  boxes  used.  Mr. 
Fleming  was  the  first  x>erson  from  whom  he  ever  bought  boxes  made  of 
Scots  fir,  at  6a,  per  piece.*' 
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induce  Mr.  iloming  to  get  a  temporary  bed  put  up  in 
the  burial-vault  of  Hie  Argyll  family,  and  there  to  sleep, 
surrounded  by  the  quiet  and  peaceM  coffins  of  departed 
dukes  and  duchesses,  rather  than  to  submit  his  flesh  to 
the  thousand  and  one  living  and  predaceous  animals 
that  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  any  lowland  immigrant. 
While  occupying  this  dark  and  dingy  cineral  depot, 
he  on  one  occasion  stepped  out  rather  early  on  a  fine 
Sabbath  morning,  in  his  white  night-dress,  and  while 
indulging  in  stretching  himself  and  giving  a  loud  yawn, 
he  was  perceived  by  some  sailors  who  were  loitering  near 
the  tomb,  waiting  for  a  tide  to  carry  their  small  crafb, 
which  was  moored  in  the  loch,  to  Ghreenock.  The  super- 
stitious sailors,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  were  quite 
appalled  by  the  supposed  apparition  issuing  from  the 
chamel-house,  instantly  took  to  their  heels,  and  hurry- 
ing into  their  boat  set  off  to  Ghreenock,  where,  on  their 
arrival,  they  gave  such  a  connected  and  circimistantial 
aoooimt  of  the  resurrection  of  at  least  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Argyll,  as  to  induce  the  authorities  to  make  a  formal 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances.* 

Probably  few  things  are  better  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  a  period  than  its 
tign^boards.    This  matter  is  more  important  than  at  first 

*  Mr.  Fleming,  as  has  been  hinted,  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  the 
use  of  Scottish  timber  for  many  purposes  for  which  foreign  only  had  been 
^  preTionaly  employed.  Haying  been  snmmoned  to  serre  as  a  juryman,  soon 
after  the  dedsion  of  the  law-suit  in  his  fayour,  he  was  taken  somewhat 
unwell  in  the  Court;  on  obsenring  which  the  presiding  Judge,  baring  heard 
who  he  was,  found  fault  with  the  local  authorities  for  troubling  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  lus  country  as  to  introduce  and 
encourage  the  oonsumpt  of  home-grown  timber.  It  is  suspected  that  the 
sapient  Justiciary  Lord  had  fir  plantations  of  his  own ! 
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sight  it  would  appear  to  be^  for  it  really  illufitrates  the 
progress  of  arts  and  civilization,  and,  what  is  equally 
interesting,  marks  the  ruling  popularity  of  the  day.  A 
French  author  has  said,  with  much  juystice,  ''que  la 
litterature  ^toit  F  expression  de  la  soci^t^;''  but  he  might 
have  also  said  as  much  of  sign-boards.  For  of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  if  we  could  only  lay  our  hands  on  a  correct 
catalogue  of  the  hotel  and  tavern  signs,  along  with  the 
shop  insignia  of  Glasgow,  at  any  one  period  of  her  his- 
tory, we  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  better  idea  of, 
and  have  a  better  insight  into,  the  habits  and  feelings 
then  prevalent  among  the  people  than  we  possibly  can 
otherwise.  All,  however,  that  we  know  connected  with 
this  subject,  has  been  gathered  from  newspaper  adver- 
tisements and  the  Oouncil  records  of  the  day.  And 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  these  documents,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  during  the  thirty  years'  progress  of 
the  City,  from  1750,  nothing  seems  to  have  increased  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  sign-boards  and  shop  insignia.  Every 
tavern  and  hostelry  had  then  some  outward  swinging 
sign  as  a  guide  to  its  tempting  comforts  within.  Bed 
lions  and  white,  cross  keys,  blue  bells,  laughing  Baochusses, 
white  swans  and  black,  tuns  of  many  numbers  and  all  sizes, 
and  Sims,  both  rising  and  setting,  had  been  appropriated; 
while  the  talents  of  the  limner  of  portraitures  had  been 
caUed  into  requisition  to  furnish  heads  of  Ligonier, 
Wolfe,  Boscawen,  and  Anson — alas!  to  be  in  due  time 
superseded  by  phizzes  of  more  modem  heroes,  to  attract 
hungry  and  thirsty  travellers.  About  the  same  period, 
shops  of  all  kinds  were  less  indicated  by  the  names  of 
the  streets  (numbers  being  out  of  the  question)  than  by 
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some  tangible  symbol  hung  out  above  the  door.  These, 
although  sometimes  not  -very  appropriate,  were  upon  the 
whole  generally  iUustrative  of  the  wares  to  be  disposed 
of  within.  There  were,  for  example,  several  golden 
fieeoes  swinging  over  the  entrances  of  doth-merchaats' 
shops — golden  gloves  and  golden  breeches  dangUng  in 
fixmt  of  glovers'  booths — and  even  a  Galen's  head  look- 
ing down  from  a  druggist's  establishment;  while  golden 
fish,  appended  to  aline  and  rod,  floated  from  the  windows 
of  several  front  flats  in  Trongate,  despite  of  Dr.  John- 
son's definition  of  an  angler.*  Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  that  about  this  period  almost  every  leading 
shop  and  retail  place  of  business  in  Glasgow  had  some 
emblem  hung  out,  either  as  a  guide  to  the  purchaser, 
or  as  a  token  of  the  shopman's  caUing;  and  as  a  proof 
to  what  length  this  rage  for  shop  and  tavern  insignia 
had  gone  in  1772,  we  find  that  the  Magistrates  and 
Council,  on  the  2d  November  of  that  year,  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  value  of  these  historical  emblems,  came 
to  the  Vandal  resolution  of  ''recommending  to  the  Dean 
of  Ghiild  to  cause  take  down  and  remove  aU  the  signs 
which  hung  over  the  high  streets  of  the  City,  as  they 
interrupt  the  views  along  the  streets,  and  darken  the 
light  of  the  lamps  in  the  night  time.^^f    This  darkening 

*  **  A  stick  and  a  string—- a  wonn  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other/' 

t  I  leeoUect  when  fixst  in  Fans,  in  the  year  1817»  to  haye  been  much 
struck  with  the  highly-finished  paintings  that  senred  as  signs  to  seyeral 
shops  and  warehouses.  I  was  in  flsct  so  much  astonished  with  the  execution 
of  Let  deux  Odalisque  du  Serail  in  the  Bue  Vivienne,  Moneieur  Pigeon  in 
the  Bue  de  Seine,  Lea  trois  Oracee,  and  various  others, — that  I  asked  a 
French  gentleman  why  such  paintings,  whose  match  was  often  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  drawing-room,  should  have  no  better  fate  than  being  hung  up 
88  signboards?    He  replied,  that  I  need  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  this,  as 
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of  the  lamps  was  certainly  a  poor  reason  for  depriving 
either  the  lieges  of  the  pleasure  of  gazing  on  these  de- 
corative insignia,  or  the  country  people  of  a  quick  recog- 
nition of  the  place  to  which  each  emblem  was  wont  to 
lead  them  for  their  purchases. 

While  the  Corporation  were  thus  showing  them- 
selves somewhat  litigious,  yet  by  no  means  inatten- 
tive to  what  they  honestly,  though  sometimes  absurdly, 
considered  advantageous  to  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  citizens  in  general,  they  appear  to  have  been 
not  altogether  forgetful  of  their  own  personal  glorifi- 
cation. The  black  attire  and  cocked  hats  which  the 
Magistrates  daily  donned,  being  found  at  that  period 
to  be  no  distinctive  mark  of  superiority — seeing  that 
every  one  who  was  mourning  the  loss  either  of  a  friend 
or  relative  always  wore  the  one,  while  the  cocked  cover- 
ing of  the  caput  was  common  to  all  save  the  lowest  of  the 
citizens, — it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  some  really 
uncommon  mark  to  distinguish  those  who  were  at  once 
"  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  and  protection  to 
those  who  do  well;''  and  with  this  view,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  aid  of  some  cunning  goldsmith  should  be  asked 
for,  and  not  deeming  those  then  resident  in  the  City  su£B- 

seyeral  of  the  best  artists  had  employed  their  pencils  on  this  species  of  paint- 
ing; and  that,  in  this  way,  men  otherwise  unknown  had  been  brought  into 
notice,  and  had  thereafter  made  no  small  figure  in  the  higher  branches  of 
art.  I  obsenred,  howerer,  that  although  those  signs  appeared  to  be  often  a 
sine  qua  turn  for  every  splendid  shop,  they  rarely  gare  any  yery  perfect 
idea  of  the  profession  of  those  oyer  whose  doors  they  were  suspended;  for 
example,  I  hare  seen  a  confectioner  with  the  sign  of  la  petite  Alletnande — 
a  bootmaker,  au  SoleU—^  haberdasher,  d  la  petite  Eeoeeaiee—e^  mercer,  d  la 
Balayeuee — and  a  grocer  at  Y  Grec.  There  possibly  might  be  disooTered 
some  sarcastic  «>nnection  between  une  marehande  dee  modee  and  une  petite 
Vestdle;  or  a  lottery-oiAce  and  la  petite  Candide! 
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ciently  curming  for  their  purpose,  they  employed  one  in 
London,  who  in  due  time  despatched  Hie  necessary  number 
of  magfisterial  gold  chains  and  medals,  which,  by  a  minute 
of  Council,  we  find  to  have  reached  Glasgow  on  the  15th 
January  1767,  and  ''were  thereupon  delivered  to  the 
Magistrates,  to  be  worn  by  them  as  badges  of  honour."* 
How  many  an  ambitious  sigh  has  the  sight  of  these  em- 
blems of  official  dignity  excited,  since  the  golden  effigies 
of  Justice  with  her  scales  was  first  thrown  around  the 
neck  of  Provost  Murdoch  and  his  worthy  colleagues! 
How  many  griefs  and  glories  have  been  evolved  and  have 
passed  away,  since  these  insignia  of  office  have  succes- 
sively ornamented  or  left  the  breast  of  the  long  catalogue 
of  our  civic  rulers !  To  how  many  plots  and  counter-plots 
has  the  chance  of  possessing  one  of  these  badges — or  the 
pleasure  of  disappointing  a  competitor  firom  receiving 
one — from  time  to  time  given  rise!  What  a  mortifying 
sermon,  in  short,  do  these  ever-changing  medals  preach 
on  the  instability  of  magisterial  power  and  popular  gra- 
titude! The  history  of  a  magisterial  chain,  in  the  hands 
of  an  able  novelist,  would  surpass  in  interest  the  famed 
"  History  of  a  Guinea."  It  might,  in  fact,  in  the  hands 
of  some  of  our  modem  peripatetic  philosophers,  be  made 
the  medium  for  the  most  profound  of  psychological 
lectures!! 

•  ProTost  Murdoch,  Bailies  Buchanan,  Bannatyne,  and  Clarki  Dean  of 
Guild  CampbeU,  and  Con-vener  Jamxeson,  were  the  first  persons  who  wore 
the  chains.  The  ConTener's  chain  was  made  by  Napier  &  Bell,  and  cost 
£40 :  lOa,  Id. 

t  A  few  years  ago  the  old  chains  were  sold,  and  new  ones  got  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  increased  Magistracy.  We  beUcTe  the  andent  chain  of  the 
ProTOst  was  purchased  by  Sir  James  Campbell,  who  had  formerly  worn  it 
for  three  years  when  in  the  honourable  office  of  Chief  Magistrate. 
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If,  as  we  kave  already  seen,  firom  the  years  1750 
till  1780  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Municipaliiy  of 
Glasgow  have,  through  their  indiyidual  talents,  ren- 
dered diemselyes  but  little  known  to  posterity,  it  is 
but  &ir  to  state,  that  this  was  not  at  least  the  case  vdth 
respect  to  one  of  the  yery  subordinate  functionaries  of 
the  Corporation,  who  also  figured  during  that  period. 
While  of  the  Provosts  and  Bailies,  therefore,  little  is 
known  even  to  the  name,  still  all  literary  antiquaries 
know  that  to  the  Bellnum,  Dougal  Ghraham,  the  world 
owes  a  correct,  though  coarse  rhyming  chronicle  of 
the  Stuart  BebelUon  of  1745,  and  the  largest  of  that 
racy  catalogue  of  chap  literature  which  so  long  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  the  working-classes  in  town, 
and  of  the  whole  rural  population  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Scotland.  Of  the  birth  and  pa- 
rentage of  this  rather  celebrated  official,  who  gained 
fully  more  notoriety  by  the  broad  humour  of  his  printed 
lucubrations,  than  by  the  witty  accompaniments  of  Ids 
skellet  beU,  nothing  is  known.  Of  his  early  life  we 
can  gather  only,  from  what  he  says  himself,  that  he 
left  Glasgow  to  follow  the  contending  armies,  from  the 
time  *'  the  rebels  first  crossed  the  ford  of  Frew  till  the 
fatal  battie  of  Culloden'' — not,  however,  in  the  dangerous 
capacity  of  a  combatant,  but  in  the  more  peaceful  and 
safe  position  of  a  pedlar  or  suttier.  In  this  neutral 
situation  he  could  act  on  either  side,  and  it  is  credibly 
believed  he  did  so;  for,  while  his  after  circumstances 
in  life  forced  him  to  declare  himself  boldly  on  the  side 
of  the  high  Protestant  party  of  Glasgow,  it  is  more 
than  hinted  that  he  had,  in  the  outset  of  his  career. 
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exhibited  a  strong  desiie  for  Prince  CharUe's  success. 
No  sooner  did  Dougal,  however,  return  to  Olasgow, 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  than  he  sat  down  to  pen 
his  metrical  account  of  the  BebeOion;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  his  diligence  and  his  facility  in  oompositiony  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  autumn  of  1746  the  work 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  ere  many  days 
was  ready  for  sale.*     Of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
this  curious  metrical  chronicle,  much  has  been  said. 
It  is  perhaps  enough  here  to  add,  that  thousands  upon 
thoosands  of  copies  were  disposed  of  through  the  coun- 
try, and  that  new  editions  succeeded  other  altered  edi- 
tions in  regular  order;  that  also,  in  1812,  a  new  edition 
was  called  for,  published,  and  sold;   while,  so  late  as 
the  year  1830,  Sir  Walter  Scott  eyen  ''  entertained  the 
idea  of  printing  a  correct  copy  of  the  original  edition,'' 
with  the  view  of  presenting  it  to  the  Maitland  Club  as 
his  contribution,  stating,  as  he  did  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  writer,  that  he  thought  "  it  really  contained  some 
traits   and  circumstances  of  manners  worth  preserv- 
ing."  This  highly  favourable  criticism  from  such  a  man 
entitles  us  to  look  on  the  BeUman's  rhymes  with  no  or- 
dinary degree  of  attention.    In  1752,  Dougal  Ghraham 

*  The  foUowing  adTertuement  appears  in  the  QUugow  Caurant  of  29th 
September  1746: — "There  is  to  be  sold,  by  James  Dimcan,  printer  in 
Glasgow,  in  the  Saltmercat,  the  second  shop  below  Oibaon's-wynd,  a  Book 
entitled  '  A  full  and  particnlar  aooonnt  of  the  late  Rebellion  in  the  years 
1746  and  1746;  beginning  with  the  Pretender's  embarking  for  Scotland,  and 
then  an  account  of  erery  battle,  siege,  and  skirmish  that  has  happened  in 
either  Scotland  or  England :  to  which  is  added  sereral  addresses  and  epistles 
to  the  Pope,  pagans,  poets,  and  Pretender— all  in  metre;'  pifce  fonrpence. 
Bnt  any  bookseUers  or  packmen  may  haye  them  easier  from  the  said  James 
Duncan,  or  the  author,  D.  Ghraham.  The  like  has  not  been  done  since  the 
days  of  Sir  Dayid  Lindsay." 
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styles  himself  a  "  merchant" — a  term  in  those  days  more 
firequently  illustrative  of  a  perambulating  packman,  than 
of  anything  akin  to  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  traders  of 
the  present  day.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  very  soon 
thereafter  unburdened  himself  of  his  pack,  threw  aside 
his  ellwand,  and  betook  himself  to  an  occupation 
which  was  perhaps  more  congenial  to  his  genius  as 
an  author,  we  mean  the  business  of  a  printer.  It  was 
while  engaged  in  lifting  brevier  and  primer  that  Dougal 
produced  so  many  of  those  contributions  to  the  vulgar 
literature  of  Scotland,  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests; 
for  of  all  those  who  ever  indited  chap  books,  or  con- 
tributed to  the  Saltmarket  press  of  Glasgow,  or  to  the 
equally  classic  presses  of  Paisley,  Stirling,  and  Falkirk, 
there  was  assuredly  no  one  at  all  equal  or  comparable  to 
the  BeUman  of  Glasgow.  Like  a  few  authors,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  at  once  spinning  thought  into  typography, 
not  through  the  common  medium  of  the  writing-desk, 
but  at  the  printer's  case; — ^instead  of  requiring  to  fix  his 
thoughts  by  ink  on  paper,  Dougal  at  once  set  up  his  ideas 
in  the  composing-stick^  ready  for  the  chase  and  printing- 
press.  Of  the  vulgar  literature  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  of  so  much  of  which  Dougal  Gh*aham  was  the  author, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  really  constituted  the  chief 
literary  pabulum  enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life;  and  though  the  jokes  therein 
promulgated  certainly  were  broad,  and  sometimes  even 
grossly  indecent,  they  were  not  untrue  portraitures  of 
Scottish  life  and  Scottish  manners.  By  means  of  the 
numerous  merchant  pedlars  who,  in  those  days  of  bad 
roads  and  worse  conveyances,  perambidated  the  country, 
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these  chap  stories  of  Dougal  Gh^ham  were  introduced 
into  every  cottage  where  any  of  the  dealers  rested  for  a 
night,  or  were  disposed  of  by  them  at  any  country  fair 
which  they  might  chance  to  visit;  hence  the  exploits  of 
"  G^rge  Buchanan/'  the  histories  of  "  John  Cheap  the 
Chapman,"  "Leper  the  Taflor,"  "Lothian  Tom,"  "Paddy 
from  Cork,"  "  The  Creelman's  Courtship,"  "  Simple  John 
and  his  Twelve  Misfortimes,"  and  such  like,  although  all 
saturated  with  indecency,  formed  the  chief  materials  of 
the  peasant's  library;*  and  which,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  country  people,  proves  how  much  the  national 

*  In  B  maniucript  of  the  late  Mr.  M'Vean,  the  antiquarian  bibliopole  of 
the  High-street,  we  find  the  foUowing  list  of  tiie  Opera  Dug<Udiy  bo  far  as  he 
had  met  with  them,  keeping  out  of  Tiew  his  lyrical  productions,  which  were 
Tery  numerous.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  deyoted  more  time  to  ferret  out  bib- 
lio^phical  curiosities  connected  with  Scotland  than  Mr.  M^Vean.  To  his 
industry  the  antiquarian  owes  much;  while  the  literary  man  is  indebted  to 
him  for  an  improTed  edition  of  '*  M'Ure's  History  of  Glasgow,"  and  for 
Zachary  Boyd's  '<  Battell  of  the  Soul  in  Death." 

1.  Geoige  Buchanan,  6  parts. 

2.  Pad^  from  Cork,  3  ports. 

3.  Leper  the  Tailor,  2  parts. 

4.  John  Falkirk  the  Merry  Piper. 

6.  Janet  Clinker's  Oration  on  we  Virtues  of  the  Old  and  Pride  of  Toung 

Women. 
6.  John  Falkirk's  Curiosities,  5  parts. 
7«  John  Cheap  the  Chapman,  3  parts. 

8.  Lothian  Tom,  6  parts. 

9.  The  History  of  Buckhayen,  with  cuts. 

10.  Jocl^and  Uagvy^  Courtship,  5  parts. 

11.  The  FoUower  of  Witless  Women;  or,  the  History  of  Hayeral  Wiyos. 

12.  The  Toung  Creelman's  Courtship  to  a  Creelwife's  Daughter,  2  parts. 

13.  Simple  John  and  his  Twelye  Misfortunes. 

14.  The  Grand  Solemnly  of  the  Tailor's  Funeral,  who  lay  nine  days  in 

state  on  his  own  Shop-board;  together  with  lus  last  Will. 

15.  The  Remarkable  Life  and  Transactions  of  Alexander  Hamwinkle, 

Heckler,  Dancing-master,  and  Ale-seUer  in  Glasgow,  now  banished 
for  Coining. 

16.  The  Dying  Groans  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  being  his  grieyous  Com- 

plaint against  the  Brewers  of  bad  Ale;  to  which  is  added,  Donald 
Drouth's  Reply,  with  a  large  description  of  his  Drunken  Wife. 

17.  A  Warmngto  the  Metliodist  Preachers. 

18.  A  Second  Warning  to  the  Methodist  Preachers. 
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humour  and  peculiarities  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
Scottish  population  were  then,  as  we  belieye  they  still 
are  considerably,  imbued  with  coarseness  and  indelicacy. 
When  Dougal  Ghaham  was  busy  in  his  yocation, 
composing  and  printing  for  the  taste  and  mirth  of  his 
humble  countrymen,  the  office  of  Bellman  of  the  City 
became  yacant,  and  Dougal  became  an  aspirant  to  the 
situation.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  books  of  the  Corporation,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1770  that  he  got  possession 
of  the  civic  bell.  Whether  it  was  his  known  literary 
talents,  or  his  peculiar  capabilities  for  calling  his  yarious 
'^Oyes,''  that  insured  his  election,  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  say;  but  we  know  this  much,  that  he  did  not 
obtain  the  office  without  competition,  and  that  the  trial 
of  skill,  which  at  length  gained  him  the  day,  took  place 
at  the  back  of  the  old  Town's  Hospital  near  the  Clyde, 
in  presence  of  several  of  the  civic  authorities  of  the  time. 
The  list  of  candidates  waa  long,  and  Dougal  was  the  last 
on  the  leet.  Each  applicant  tinkled  and  tried  his  best 
call;  and  when  it  became  Dougal's  turn  to  seize  the  bell, 
he  rattled  Uke  a  hero,  and  then  roared  out  at  the  top  of 
his  voice — 

**  Caller  herring  at  the  Broomielaw, 
Three  a  penny — three  a  penny." 

And  then  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic  leer, 

'*  Indeed,  my  friends, 
But  it  'b  a*  a  bleflum, 
For  the  herring's  no  catch*d, 
And  the  boat's  no  come! " 

At  the  period  when  Dougal  was  first  called  to  ring  the 
skellat  bell,  the  office  was  one  of  no  small  importance 
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and  emolument.  For  in  those  days  everything  of  the 
least  importance  was  best  made  known  to  the  lieges 
by  the  tinkle  and  call  of  the  public  crier,  who  was  con- 
stantly employed,  from  mom  tiU  night,  in  doing  what 
is  now  almost  wholly  accomplished  by  newspaper  adyer- 
tisements  and  flaring  posters.*  Of  the  various  important 
duties  in  which  he  was  daily  engaged,  we  have  the  best 
evidence,  from  an  elegy  which  was  published  "  On  the 
much -lamented  death  of  the  witty  Poet  and  Bellman,'' 
which  took  place  on  the  20th  of  July  1779,  and  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: — 

«  Ye  mothers  fond!  0  be  not  blate 
To  monm  poor  Dongal's  hapless  &te, 
Oftimes  jon  know  he  did  yon  get 

Tour  wander'd  weans; 
To  find  them  out,  both  soon  and  late, 

He  spared  no  pains. 

"  Our  footmen  now  sad  tune  may  sing, 
For  none  like  him  the  streets  made  ring, 
Nor  quick  intelligenoe  oonld  bring 

*  The  bellmen  of  bnrghs  in  early  times  were  rather  important  function- 
aries, and  what  is  more,  tiie  situation  appears  tohaye  been  rather  a  lucratiye 
one.  That  the  office  was  yaluable  even  in  Glasgow  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  Minutes  of  Council:— '<  14  June  1590.  The  quhilk  day,  the  Pro- 
Teet,  BailUes,  and  Counsall,  hes  givin  thair  twa  commoun  bells,  yix.  the 
mort  and  skeUet  bells,  togidder  with  the  office  of  printerschipe,  to  George 
Johnstoune  for  ane  yier,  to  cum  bund  for  the  soume  of  thrie  sooir  pundis, 
to  be  payit  in  manor  following,  tIz.  twentie  pundis  thairof  in  hand,  twentie 
pundis  at  Lukismes,  and  twentie  pundis  in  complete  payment  of  the  said 
thrie  scoir  pundis,  at  Beltane  thereafter  and  hes  fund  caution,  &c.  Item 
the  Proyest,  Baillies,  and  CounsaU  hes  descemit  and  ordainit  that  gif  any 
perione  rais  ane  outcry  aganis  the  said  George  in  using  of  said  offices,  to 
be  punishit  in  this  manor  to  pay  for  eyerie  fait  xyi,s  for  otheris  and  being 
beggeirs,  to  be  scurdgit  throu  the  toun,  and  otherwayis  punishit  at  the  des- 
eretion  of  the  Baillies;"  and  then,  on  27th  August  1730,  <*  which  day,  allow 
Isobell  Marshall,  relict  of  James  Hepburn,  late  bellman,  to  haye  the  benefit 
of  each  third  week  of  the  bell,  for  the  space  of  half-a-year  from  the  date 
hereof,  in  respect  of  her  poverty,  she  furnishing  one  to  cry  the  bell.'* 
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Ofoftllerfifh, 
Of  salmon,  herring,  cod,  or  ling, 

Just  to  their  wish. 

•  •  •  •  « 

"  The  Bull  Inn  and  the  Saracen, 
Were  both  well  served  with  him  at  e'en 
As  oftimes  we  haye  heard  and  seen 

Him  call  retour. 
For  Edinburgh,  Ghreenock,  and  Irrine, 

At  any  hour. 

**  The  honest  wiyes  he  pleased  right  well. 
When  he  did  cry  braw  new  cheap  meal. 
Cheap  butter,  barley,  cheese,  and  yeal 

Was  selling  figwt. 
They  often  call'd  him  *  lucky  eheil,' 
As  he  went  past. 

"  Had  any  rambler  in  the  night, 
Broken  a  lamp  and  then  ta'en  flight, 
Dougal  would  bring  the  same  to  light 

'Gainst  the  next  day. 
Which  made  the  drunk,  mischieyouB  wight 

Bight  dearly  pay. 

*'  It  is  well  known  unto  his  praise, 
He  well  deserved  the  poet's  bays. 
So  sweet  was  his  harmonious  lays ; 

Loud-sounding  fame 
Alone  can  tell,  how  aU  his  days 

He  bore  that  name. 

*'  Of  witty  jokes  he  had  such  store, 
Johnson  could  not  have  pleased  you  more; 
Or  with  loud  laughter  made  you  roar 

Ashe  could  do: 
He  had  still  something  ne'er  before 

Exposed  to  view." 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  appearance  of  this  fonctionary,  as  seen  in  a  copied 
effigy  taken  from  one  of  his  own  publications,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Paisley  Magazine  of  1828,  is  certainly  more 
odd  than  prepossessing;  Only  fancy  a  little  man  scarcely 
five  feet  in  height,  with  a  Pimch-like  nose,  with  a  hump 
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on  his  back,  a  protuberance  on  his  breast^  and  a  halt  in 
his  gait,  donned  in  a  long  scarlet  coat  nearly  reaching 
the  ground,  blue  breeches,  white  stockings,  shoes  with 
large  buckles,  and  a  cocked  hat  perched  on  his  head, 
and  you  have  before  you  the  comic  author,  the  witty 
bellman,  the  Rabelais  of  Scottish  ploughmen,  herds,  and 
handicraftsmen!  Among  all  who  ever  nmg,  we  be- 
lieve there  were  few,  not  excepting  even  his  successor 
Bell  Geordie,  who  surpassed  him  for  broad  and  varied 
humour;  and,  among  all  who  ever  wrote  for  the  chapman 
and  flying-stationer,  there  never  was  one  who  equalled 
Dougal  Graham.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Caldwell  of 
Paisley,  the  celebrated  bibliopole  of  bawbee  ballads  and 
penny  histories,  and  for  whom  he  wrote  much,  ''  Dougal 
was  an  imco  glib  body  at  the  pen,  and  could  screed  aff  a 
bit  penny  history  in  less  than  nae  time.  A'  his  warks 
took  weel — ^they  were  level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and 
had  plenty  of  coarse  jokes  to  season  them."  With  the 
opinion,  however,  of  a  far  better  judge,  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Motherwell,  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
Glasgow  Bellman  of  1770: — "  Had  Graham  only  written 
the  metrical  accoimt  of  the  Bebellion,  we  believe  he  never 
would  have  occupied  our  thoughts  for  a  moment;  but  as 
one  who  subsequently  contributed  largely  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  lower  classes  of  his  countrymen,  we  have  to 
think  of  the  facetious  Bellman.  To  his  rich  vein  of  comic 
hxmiour,  laughable  and  vulgar  description,  great  shrewd- 
ness of  observation,  and  strong  though  immeasurably 
coarse  sense,  every  one  of  us — after  getting  out  of  toy- 
books  and  fairy  tale^has  owed  much.  In  truth,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  when  we  state  that  he  who  desires  to  ac« 

H 
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quire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  low  Scottish  life,  vulgar 
maimers,  national  characteristics,  and  popular  jokes,  must 
devote  his  days  and  his  nights  to  the  study  of  all  the 
productions  of  Dougal's  fertile  brain,  and  his  unwearied 
application  to  the  cultivation  of  vulgar  literature.  To 
refined  taste,  Dougal  had  no  pretensions.  His  indeKcacy 
is  notorious,  his  coarseness  an  abomination;  but  they 
are  characteristic  of  the  class  for  whom  he  wrote.  He  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  national  humours  and  pecu* 
liarities  of  his  countrymen  of  the  humblest  classes,  and 
his  pictures  of  their  manners,  modes  of  thinking,  and 
conversation,  are  always  sketched  with  a  strong  and 
faithfiil  pencil.  Indeed,  the  uncommon  popularity  which 
the  chap  books  of  the  Bellman  have  acquired,  entitles 
them  in  many  a  point  of  view  to  the  regard  of  the  mo- 
ralist and  historian.  We  meet  them  on  every  stall  and 
in  every  cottage.  They  are  essentially  the  'library  of 
entertaining  knowledge'  to  our  peasantry,  and  have 
maintained  their  ground  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  religious,  political,  or 
learned  associations  to  displace  them,  by  substituting 
more  elegant  and  wholesome  literature  in  their  stead."* 

*  A  history  of  the  Tulgar  literature  of  Scotland  has  been  long  and  is 
unquestionably  still  a  desideratum,  for  certainly  nothing  could  tend  to 
throw  so  much  light  on  the  manners  and  tastes  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  as  such  a  work.  In  1830  it  was  hoped  that  Sir  Walter  Scott— than 
whom  no  man  could  haye  so  well  and  so  heartily  performed  the  task — would 
haye  undertaken  it  as  a  preface  to  Dougal  Graham's  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion, which,  as  we  have  hinted,  he  proposed  giving  to  the  Maitland 
Club,  but  unfortunately  he  abandoned  the  idea;  yet,  in  doing  so,  Sir  Wal- 
ter, in  a  letter  dated  10th  May  18S0,  to  the  writer  of  this  volume,  among 
other  things  of  Dougal,  said-—''  Neither  had  I  the  least  idea  of  his  being 
the  author  of  so  much  of  our  Bibliotheque  Bleue  as  you  ascribe  to  him, 
embracing  unquestionably  seyeral  coarse  but  excessiyely  meritorious  pieces 
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While  Glasgow,  irrespective  of  such  rude  rhymsters 
and  chap  writers  as  Dougal  Graham,  has  at  all  times 
Aimished  its  fair  quota  of  men  to  the  army  of  English 
literature  and  science,  it  at  the  same  time  has  given 
little  encouragement  to  such  as  remain  denizens  of  the 
City.  The  demand  for  this  species  of  mental  labour  in 
a  trading  and  manufacturing  town  has  always  been 
trifling;  whjle  the  metropoUtan  fields,  better  fitted  to 
employ  and  recompense  literary  and  scientific  talent, 
have  been  always  ready  to  welcome  every  new  comer. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  purchase 
of  books  in  Glasgow  must  have  been  restricted  to  a  very 
few  individuals,  beyond  the  students  attending  the  I7ni- 
versity,  whose  annual  wants  were  very  easily  supplied; 


0f  popnlmr  humour.  The  Tumamspike  alone  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  immortality.  I  had,  in  my  early  life,  a  great  eollection  of  these  chap 
books,  and  had  six  volumes  of  them  bought  before  I  was  ten  years  old,  com- 
prehending most  of  the  more  rare  and  curious  of  our  popular  tracts."  What 
an  inflight  this  giTea  us  into  Scott's  early  taste  for  the  study  of  national  man- 
ners! It  was  next  hoped  that  MotherweU  would  haye  taken  up  the  subject, 
who,  after  the  author  of  Waverley,  was  perhaps  the  best  fitted  for  the  work 
in  Scotland.  But  he,  alas!  soon  after  Seott  relinquished  the  subject,  died; 
although,  from  the  article  from  which  we  have  made  so  long  an  extract, 
we  find  that  Motherwell  really  projected  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  aban- 
doned the  undertaking,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  material  and  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  leisure.  With  a  view  to  such  a  work,  he  had,  how- 
erer,  made  a  pretty  fair  collection  of  Graham's  penny  histories,  as  printed 
by  John  Robertson,  in  the  Saltmarket  of  Glasgow,  which,  he  belieyed, 
might  well  be  esteemed  first  editions;  but  he  adds  that  "  Some  unprin- 
cipled aeoundrel  has  bereayed  us  of  that  treasure.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  in£uttous  creatures  who  acquire  large  libraries  of  curious  things  by 
borrowing  books  they  neyer  mean  to  return;  and  some  not  unfr^quently 
slide  a  yolume  into  their  pocket  at  the  yery  moment  you  are  fool  enough  to 
busy  yourself  in  showing  them  some  nice  typographical  gem  or  bibliographic 
rarity.  These  dishonest  and  heartless  villains  ought  to  be  cut  above  the  breath 
whenever  they  cross  the  threshold.  They  deserve  no  more  courtesy  than 
of  old  vouchsafed  to  witches  under  bond  and  indenture  to  the  Devil." 
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henoe,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Dimlop  &  Wilson,* 
and  a  few  others  of  those  who  then  dubbed  themselves  with 
the  honourable  title  of  booksellers,  the  general  traders  in 
literature  depended  more  on  the  sale  of  stationery,  mer- 
chants' books,  Bibles,  and  chap  stories,  and  on  book-bind- 
ing, than  on  the  disposal  of  the  publications  of  the  day,  or 
of  the  classics  either  in  the  dead  or  living  languages.  As 
a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  state  of  the  bookselling 
trade  in  Glasgow,  even  so  late  as  the  year  1776,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
typography  and  stationery  amoimted  then  to  sixteen  per- 
sons only;  and  that  even  these,  finding  that  some  land- 
louping  bibUopoles  were  seriously  interfering  with  their 
usual  limited  sale  of  books,  by  pushing  off  quantities  of 
modem  and  other  publications  by  auction,  presented  a 
long  and  anxiously-worded  memorial  to  the  Magistrates, 
as  guardians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  burghers 
called  upon  to  pay  local  taxes,  requesting  them  to  inter- 
fere and  prevent  those  sales,  which  they  alleged,  "  if  not 
interdicted,  woidd  lead  to  the  ruin  of  themselves  and 
families."t    What  a  curious  illustration  does  this  simple 

*  The  shop  of  Measn.  Drmlop  &  Wilson  was  on  the  south-east  comer  of 
Candleriggs,  and  they  were  the  most  fashionable  biblioiwles  in  the  town. 
Their  windows  were  ornamented  with  stucco  busts  of  Adam  Smith,  David 
Hume,  and  other  literati.  They  supplied  the  prize  books  for  the  Grammar 
School. 

t  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  parties  who  signed  the  memorial: 


John  Bryce. 
John  Smith. 
J.  &  J.  Robertson. 
William  Smith. 
James  Duncan. 
James  Brown. 
Peter  Tait. 
Dunlop  &  Wilson. 


John  Oilmour  &  Co. 
James  Knox  &  Co. 
Robert  Farie. 
John  Williamson. 
Archibald  Coubrough. 
John  Sutherland. 
John  M'Callum. 
Mrs.  Orr. 
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&ct  afford  of  the  mercantile  sentiments  of  the  day,  so 
perfectlj  at  antipodes  to  those  now  in  the  ascendant ! 

From  the  year  1750  till  1780,  the  population  of  Glas- 
gow had  increased  from  about  twenty-five  thousand  to 
forty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and 
the  habitations  had  not  only  increased  in  a  greater  ratio, 
but  were  also  larger  and  more  comfortable.  The  exten- 
sion, however,  was  chiefly  limited  to  what  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  City.  Although  about  the  latter  period 
the  WestergaUy  amid  its  irregular  thatched  houses  and 
malt-bams,  then  boasted  of  a  few  new  and  really  ele- 
gant mansions,  and  MiHer^atreet  presented  a  succession 
of  handsome  *'  self-contained  houses,"  in  which  some  of 
the  leading  merchants  and  Virginia  lords  were  domi- 
ciled; still,  considering  the  limited  size  of  the  City,  it 
is  surprising  how  many  spacious  mansions  were  actually 
scattered  over  the  town,  marking  a  far  greater  distance 
between  the  castes  of  civic  society  than  exists  in  the 
present  day.  As  yet  not  a  single  habitation  had  been 
erected  in  Hutchesontown,  Laurieston,  Tradeston,  or 
Bridgeton.  In  these  suburban  localities,  the  ploughman 
was  still  to  be  met  with  in  spring  urging  on  his  team, 
and  the  reapers  in  harvest  were  still  '^kemping"  to 
gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  corn-fields.  The  only  human 
occupants  of  the  princely  estates  of  Blythswood  and 
Milton  were,  at  that  period,  the  herd  or  the  gardener; 
while  the  present  densely-built  portion  of  western  Glas- 
gow, which  Ues  between  Jamaica-street  on  the  east  and 
Stobcross-street  on  the  west,  and  south  from  Anderston- 
road  to  the  river,  was  then  still  lying  in  patches  of  com- 
mon vegetables,  with  here  and  there  a  thatched  steading 
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for  the  habitation  of  those  who  either  raised  or  protected 
them.* 

The  piazzas  or  arcades,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
running  along  each  street  from  the  Cross,  were  still  ex- 
tending; and  there  was  as  yet  no  foot-payements  save 
the  Plainstanes  in  front  of  the  pubUc  offices,  and  those 
just  laid  on  a  portion  of  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
Trongatcf  Hutcheson's  Hospital,^  with  its  spire,  the 
old  Quard-house,  with  its  open  flagged  piazza,  §  and  the 
^'Shawfield  Mansion,"  still  ornamented  the  principal 
thoroughfare  from  the  east  to  the  west;  but,  from  the 
head  of  Candleriggs  to  the  Cow-loan,  or  Queen-street, 

*  A  proof  of  the  rural  condition  in  which  one  of  the  most  densely  built 
portions  of  present  Olasgow  was  when  Lord  Ross's  Club  was  meeting, 
may  be  found  in  the  following  adyertiBement,  which  appeared  in  the  Oku- 
gow  Mercury  of  May  8,  1783: — "  Etkoch  Bank  to  be  Sold. — The  mansion- 
house,  offices,  and  garden,  lying  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  Cross.  The 
house  consists  of  13  fire-rooms.  There  is  a  stable,  byre,  laundry,  gardener's 
room,  and  washing-house,  chum-house,  house  for  jwultry,  and  a  little  doTe- 
cot,  stocked.  The  garden  consists  of  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  well  enclosed, 
and  has  brick  walls  on  the  west  and  east  sides.  The  waUs  oorered  with 
fruit  trees  of  the  Tery  best  kinds,  all  in  flourish,  and  in  the  most  complete 
order.  The  garden  and  waUs  contain  103  fruit-trees,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  gean  and  plum  trees  planted  in  tfie  pleasure-grounds,  in  which  there 
ii  a  canal  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  banks  of  which  are  oorered  with  an 
hundred  difierent  kinds  of  shrubs.  The  park  to  the  north  of  the  house  is 
enclosed  with  double  hedging,  and  verges  of  rarious  kinds  of  wood."  Enoch 
Bank  is  now  nearly  the  centre  of  Glasgow ! 

t  The  first  foot  pavement  was  laid  in  1777.  It  was  on  the  east  aide  of 
Candleriggs,  from  Trongate  to  Bell-street.  The  next  was  in  1780,  on  south 
side  of  Trongate,  from  Tron  Steeple  to  Stockwell. 

X  This  Hospital,  which  was  finished  in  1660,  was  about  70  feet  long  front- 
ing the  Trongate,  and  was  taken  down  in  1795,  in  order  to  open  Hutcheaon- 
Rtreet.  In  the  Oktegow  Mercury  of  that  year,  we  find  that  a  man  was  killed 
at  the  taking  down  of  the  steeple.    This  occurred  on  the  29th  May. 

$  The  Guard-house  was  taken  down  in  1786,  and  remoTed  to  Candleriggs, 
and  thereafter  to  the  east  side  of  Montrose-street. 
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there  was  nothing  except  a  stone  walL  The  public  Green 
was  limited^  to  the  east,  by  the  trees  which  extended 
across  firom  the  Peat-bog;  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
low  Gbeen,  on  the  riyer  side,  was  a  small  island,  where 
women  washed  and  bleached  clothes  and  practised  Scot- 
tish waltzing  in  a  tub!*  The  Corporation  had  been,  as 
we  haye  already  seen,  wisely  looking  to  the  necessity  of 
erecting  additional  lamps  in  all  the  leading  thoroughfares, 
but,  withal,  they  only  tended  to  make  darkness  in  a  dark 
night  more  yisiblcf  The  shops,  howeyer,  which  were 
still  chiefly  clustered  around  the  Cross,  had  become 
much  better  than  they  were  during  the  preceding  thirty 
years;  and  the  wares  exhibited  in  their  windows  had 
become  more  costly  and  yaried.  The  citizen  of  1780 
could  now  find  more  than  one  silyersmith,  when  he 
wanted  a  marriage -ring,  or  a  set  of  porter-cups  to  be 
presented  as  a  wedding-giflt.^  A  lady  had  now  sundry 
haberdashers  to  yisit,  when  the  call  of  necessity  or  curi- 
osity urged  her  to  examine  the  newest  fashions;  while 
she  could  find,  both  in  the  High -street  and  Wester- 
gate,  according  to  an  adyertisement  in  the  Mercury, 
^*  tincture  and  dentrifice,  French  rouge,  black  sticking- 
plaster  for  patches,  tongue  scrapers,  white  and  black  pins 
for  dressing  the  hair,  French  chalk,  powder  machines^ 

*  The  old  Oreen  mentioned  by  M'XJre  as  situated  between  Stockwell 
nd  Jamaica-street,  and  which,  in  his  day,  boasted  of  160  growing  trees, 
was  much  frequented  by  the  citizens  from  1750  to  1780.  Within  this  Oreen 
was  the  rope- work,  and  at  its  west  end  was  the  old  bottle-work. 

t  By  a  Minute  of  Council,  dated  16th  August  1780,  nine  lamps  are  ordered 
to  be  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Trongate,  being  the  same  number  as  there 
are  on  the  north  side. 

X  In  1780  there  were  four  silTersmiths'  shops,  ris.  that  of  Bailie  M'Ewan, 
MUne  &  Campbell,  Adam  Ghraham,  and  Robert  Gray. 
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powder  bags,  silk  and  swandown  pidK,  crimping^  pincli- 
ing,  and  truffle  irons,  Bath  gaiters,  soft  and  grey  poma- 
tums, and  violet  liair-powder/'  so  needAd  in  those  daya 
for  every  fashionable  toilet!  The  individual  also  in  want 
of  a  hat  had  at  least  one  shop  (Heaven  knows  how 
many  there  now  are!)  to  get  a  covering  for  his  cranium.* 
A  sportsman  could  now  get  a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches 
and  gloves  without  sending  to  London  for  such  luxuries; 
while  the  lover  of  light  literature  could  obtain  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  novel  or  a  romance  without  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing either.f 

Previous  to  1780,  many  great  improvements  had  taken 

*  The  first  shoe  shop  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Colquhoun,  a  little  west  of 
the  Tron  Church,  in  1749.  The  first  haberdashery  shop  was  opened  by  Mr. 
A.  Lockart  in  1760.  Among  the  early  silTersmiths  was  Mr.  R.  Lnke,  who 
commenced  business  in  1764;  and  the  first  hat  shop  was  opened  by  Mr.  J. 
Blair  in  1756.  In  1780|  the  following  advertisement  is  given  as  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  locality  of  haberdashers  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  their 
wares: — "Just  arrived  at  Kirkland's,  Fiddlers'-does,  High-«treet,  Glasgow, 
Langley's  rich  and  elegant  assortment  of  India,  London,  and  Manchester 
goods,  which  will  be  sold  remarkably  low,  viz. :  muslins,  plain  and  &ncy, 
28.  M.  to  I6a.  a  yard ;  thread  satins  and  shagreens  as  low  as  21<.  a  gown 
piece ;  worked  and  plain  cherryderries  and  ginghams,  sprigged,  22s.  a  gown 
piece ;  Turkey  mantuas,  3«.  6<2.  a  yard ;  gentlemen's  vest  pieces  beginning 
at  dt. ;  silk  velderins  for  ladies'  shoes  or  vests,  9<. ;  gingham  waistcoat  fronts, 
Za.6d,i  silk  handkerchiefs,  3«.  to  6«.;  gown  chintzes,  25s.  to  62M.6d.i  real 
corded  silk  tabbies  for  gents'  waistcoats  and  breeches;  worked  aprons,  &c." 

t  In  1779,  George  Tassie  &  Co.  advertise  shammy,  buck,  and  doeskin 
breeches,  at  the  Golden  Glove,  head  of  King-street.  Mr.  Basil  Ronald, 
however,  was  the  chief  in  this  line,  having  put  on  his  sign  **  Breeches- 
maker  from  London" — a  spell  of  i>otent  power  in  those  times,  when  the 
metropolis  loomed  so  mighty  by  distance  in  the  eye  of  every  Glasgow  citizen. 
In  the  same  year,  two  keepers  of  "  Lending  Libraries  "  advertise,  the  one 
being  John  Smith,  at  the  George  Buchanan's  Head,  facing  the  Laigh  Kirk, 
Trongate,  placing  5,000  volumes  at  the  service  of  the  public ;  and  the  other, 
Archibald  Cobrough  in  the  High-street,  who  offered  4,500  volumes.  In 
1783,  Mr.  Smith  advertises  his  catalogue  at  sixpence,  in  which  the  terms  of 
a  year's  reading  is  fixed  at  ten  shillings. 
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place  in  the  City.  Jamaica-street  Bridge*  had  been  com- 
menced in  1768>  and  Stockwell-street  Bridge  was  widened 
in  1776.t  Ingram-street  and  Buchanan-street  had  been 
formed,  and  St.  Andrew -square  had  been  laid  off  for 
building.?  The  "  Belly  of  the  Wynd/'  or  "BeU  o'  the 
Brae/'  had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Gor- 
poration,  who  in  1772  voted  £50  to  render  the  access  of 
the  Cathedral  more  easy  to  the  crowd  of  church-goers.  § 


« 


On  Mondfty,  August  22, 1768,  the  workmen  began  to  dig  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  bridge,  which  is  to  be  built  over  the  Clyde  from  the  foot  of 
Jamaicaretreet.  On  Thursday,  September  29,  1768,  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  New  Bridge,  to  be  built  at  Glasgow,  was  laid  with  great  pomp  by 
Oeorge  Murdoch,  Esq.  the  Lord  ProTost,  as  Grand  Master-Mason,  attended 
by  the  Magistrates,  the  Masters  and  Brethren  of  the  different  Lodges  in  the 
City,  and  a  fine  band  of  music." — Scot9  Magazine,  1768.  From  the  Council 
Minutes  it  appears  that  on  the  7th  April  1769,  £4 :  12«.  was  paid  to  R.  &  J. 
Fonlis,  for  engraving  a  plate  to  put  into  the  foundation-stone  of  Jamaica^ 
street  Bridge. 

t  On  the  2d  October  1775,  the  estimate  for  widening  the  Old  Bridge,  on 
the  east  side,  was  approved  of— the  amount  being  £1,033;  the  additional 
breadth  being  10  feet  6  inches,  with  £115  for  taking  down  old  work  and  re- 
building the  southmost  arches;  and  £40  for  taking  down  and  re-buflding 
the  north-west  arch. — Council  Reeordt. 

X  From  the  Scots  Magazine  we  find  that,  on  the  24th  February  1768,  the 
Royal  assent  was  given  to  "  an  Act  for  making  and  widening  a  passage  or 
street  in  the  City  of  Glasgow,  to  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  the  said  City,  and 
for  enlarging  and  completing  the  church-yard  of  the  said  church,  and  for 
making  and  building  a  convenient  Exchange  or  Square  in  the  said  City.*' 

{  "  The  Bell  of  the  Brae  "  is  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  High-street, 
and  was  formerly  the  Cross  of  Glasgow.  It  formed  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
City,  and  from  this  jwint  two  streets  of  great  antiquity  strike  off  towards 
the  east  and  west.  The  former  is  still  called  the  Drygate,  and  was  formerly 
the  leading  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  ay  and  until  the  bridge  over  the 
Clyde  was  founded  by  Bishop  Rae  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  upper 
part  of  this  street,  in  a  lane  called  the  Limmerfield,  stood  the  prebendal  house 
of  the  Parson  of  Campsie,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Chapter  of  Glasgow. 
It  was  in  tiiis  house  that  Lord  Damley  resided  when  he  came  to  meet  his 
Cither,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  where,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  he 
received  a  visit  from  his  lovely  consort,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    Nearer  the 
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The  Forth  &  Clyde  Canal*  and  the  MonUand  Canal  were 
partly  completed.t  Several  new  banks  had  been  eetab- 
liflhed.  Two  new  theatres  had  been  successiyely  erected 
and  destroyed;  and,  in  short,  there  were  abundant 
tokens  to  show  that  the  City  was  steadily  advancing. 
While  all  these  things  exhibited  very  great  extension 
during  the  course  of  thirty  years,  it  may  however  be 
fairly  aflirmed,  that  Glasgow  was  still,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  small  place,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in 
the  year  1780  an  advertisement  appears  in  a  local  news- 

Cron  fltood  the  aadent  Mint;  and  here  Rohert  III.  stmck  Beveral  ooins,  on 
one  aide  of  which  appean  the  King's  crett,  crowned  with  this  inecriptioiH* 
**  Robertus  Dei  Gratia  Scotonun,"  on  the  other, "  Dominni  Protector,"  and 
in  an  inner  circle,  "  Villa  de  OlasgoT."  One  of  these  rare  ooins  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Hardie.  It  had  the  king's  crest,  crown, 
and  sceptre.  The  street  running  to  the  west  from  the  old  Cross  ii  also  stiD 
called  the  Rottenrow,  along  which,  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  the  proces- 
sions of  monks  passed  on  festiyal  days  to  the  Cathedral. 

*  The  Act  for  making  the  Forth  &  Clyde  Canal  was  passed  on  the  8th 
March  1768. 

t  The  celebrated  Mr.  James  Watt  in  1769  made  a  sorvey  and  estimate 
of  this  canal,  which  was  carried  out  under  his  direction  and  superinten- 
dence. From  Mr.  Muirhead's  Life  (just  published)  of  this  great  man,  who 
was  80  long  a  denizen  of  Glasgow,  and  where  he  found  two  wiyes,  we  learn 
that  while  he  was  busily  experimenting  on  the  steam-engine,  he  abto  de- 
Toted  much  time  to  civil-engineering,  haying  made  a  suryey  of  a  canal  to 
unite  the  riyers  Forth  &  Clyde  by  a  line  known  as  the  Lochlomond  passage, 
also  a  suryey  of  the  Clyde,  and  a  report  on  the  best  means  of  improTing  tiie 
harbour  of  Ayr.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  engineering  works,  howeyer, 
was  that  which  he  did  in  1773,  being  a  sunrey  and  estimate  of  a  nayigaUe 
canal  to  pass  through  the  chain  of  riyers  and  lakes  in  the  wild  and  remote 
tract  of  country  between  Fort- William  and  Inyemess;  being  the  same  line 
in  which,  at  a  considerably  later  period,  the  celebrated  Caledonian  Canal 
was  successfully  constructed  by  Mr.  Telford.  The  remuneration  paid  en- 
gineers  in  the  last  century  was  yery  different  from  that  now  demanded. 
Mr.  Watt  for  his  great  suryey  only  charged  £1 :  I7<-  per  diem  for  his  talent 
and  trayelling  expenses;  and  in  1791  >fr.  Rennie  was  only  paid  £2 :  2s.  as 
an  engineer. 
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paper,  of  *'  Siumner  Quarters  to  be  let  at  the  west  end 
of  HottenroWy  in  the  common  Gardens/' 

If  such  be  something  like  the  contrast  which  the 
Glasgow  of  1780  would  present  to  that  of  1855>  how 
different  would  the  dress  of  the  citizens  of  that  {)eriod 
appear,  compared  with  the  garbs  of  the  present  day! 
GFendemen  and  tradesmen  invariably  wore  dark  blue 
coats  with  clear  buttons,  not  double-breasted  as  in  mo- 
dem days,  but  having  buttons  on  one  side  only;  the  vest 
being  usually  of  the  same  cloth  and  colour,  with  deep 
pockets  and  pocket  lids.  The  breeches  of  tradesmen  were 
always  of  corduroy,  buckled  at  the  knee;  with  which  they 
wore  rig-and-fur  stockings,  and  shoes  pointed  at  the  toes, 
fastened  with  bright  brass  buckles,  while  their  costume 
was  completed  with  a  cocked  hat.  The  garb  of  the  higher 
classes  was  not  much  different  except  in  quaUty,  the  but- 
tons on  their  coats  being  gilt,  and  the  shoe  and  knee 
buckles  of  silver.  With  the  exception  of  young  boys 
and  clergymen,  every  man  in  the  City  wore  long  hair, 
soaked  with  pomatum  and  covered  with  powder;  some 
having  their  hair  wrapped  roimd  with  a  silk  ribbon, 
lying  on  their  backs  Uke  a  pig-tail;  while  others  had  a 
bunch  of  their  hair  bound  with  a  knot  of  ribbon,  dang- 
Ung  on  their  shoulders,  called  a  club.*  At  that  period, 
tooy  the  dress  of  the  ladies  was  at  perfect  antipodes  to 
that  which  we  meet  with  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow  at 
tiiis  moment.  Instead  of  the  small  fly-away  bonnet  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day,  we  find  that  their 

*  The  boys  of  this  period  all  wore  breeches  which  were  made  of  leather, 
and  sappUed  by  skinners  at  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  two  shillings 
pair. 
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grandmothers  and  great-grandmotliers  sported  towering 
head-dresses — ^their  hair  being  all  hard-curled,  anointed 
with  scented  pomatum,  and  white  with  powder.  There 
was  perhaps  not  such  a  contrast  in  the  shape  of  the 
gown,  it  being  then  worn  particularly  long-waisted;  but 
in  place  of  the  now  neat  boots  or  satin  slippers,  there 
was  nothing  then  in  use  but  shoes  with  sharp-pointed 
toes,  ornamented  with  stone  and  cut-glass  buckles,  all 
having  French  heels  at  least  three  inches  high  and  as 
small  as  a  man's  middle  finger;  and  a  large  fan  complet- 
ed this  fashionable  toilet.  When  ladies  had  occasion  to 
walk  out,  the  streets  were  so  AiU  of  puddles  and  mud  as 
to  render  the  use  of  pattens  almost  universal;  and,  from 
umbrellas  being  yet  unknown  in  the  City,  each  woman 
found  it  necessary  in  wet  weather,  (and  Heaven  knows 
how  often,  if  the  climate  was  no  better  then  than  it  is 
now!)  in  order  to  protect  herself  against  wind  and  rain, 
to  don  a  dufflle  cloak  or  black  silk  calash,  which  last 
looked  Uke  ''a  huge  floating  baloon  enclosing  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  the  head-dress."  What  a  contrast  does 
this  present  to  the  movements  of  the  ladies  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  every  modem 
safeguard  firom  the  climate,  persevere  in  sweeping  the 
foot-paths  with  their  silken  floimces! 

It  was  at  this  point  of  our  City's  progress — ^viz.  about 
1780,  when  as  yet  many  of  the  respectable  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Glasgow  were  in  the  habit  of  collect- 
ing their  dinner  guests  at  three  o'clock  (the  common 
dinner  hour  being  one),  in  a  bed-room,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving them,  as  at  present,  in  a  gorgeous  and  glittering 
saloon — ^there  assembled,  at  the  convivial  hour  of  six,  a 
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Club  of  gaUant  gay  Lotharios^  in  the  ground  floor  of  a 
house  situated  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  which,  but 
a  few  years  before,  from  having  been  the  residence  of 
the  respectable  and  the  wealthy,  was  most  appropriately 
designated  the  Golden  Acre,  but  which,  to  the  mass  of 
our  youthful  townsmen,  will  now  be  better  known  by  the 
less  respectable  appellation  of  the  High-street.*  The 
fraternity  to  which  we  allude,  was  known  by  the  high- 
sounding  and  aristocratic  denomination  of  Mt  Lord 
Ross's  Club,  a  title  which  it  derived,  not  from  any 
connection  it  ever  had  with  the  bold  baron  who  figures 
in  Debrett,  but  from  the  simple  circumstance  of  the 
worthy  landlord's  sires,  who  bore  that  honourable  sur« 
name,  having  dreamed  of  matrimony,  like  their  fel- 
lows, and  by  such  means  entailed  the  cognomen  on  the 
host.  In  short,  the  Club  obtained  its  designation  from 
the  landlord's  name  being  Boss — ^the  baronial  adjunct 
being  conferred  not  by  the  Crown  but  the  Club.  Every 
evening,  from  Monday  till  Saturday,  did  this  choice 
brotherhood  meet  over  their  tankard  of  twopenny  and 
glass  of  Jamaica,  running  up  a  nightly  score  of  {ram 
three  to  four  pence  each,  or  at  most  to  sixpence,  when  it 
was  agreed  to  wind  up  the  main-spring  of  life,  yclept  the 
stomach,  with  a  substantial  rabbit.  On  Sunday,  My 
Lord  Boss's  Club  never  assembled,  for  in  those  church- 
going  days,  when  it  was  thought  sinM  even  to  light 
the  street  lamps,  or  to  allow  any  food  to  be  cooked  upon 

•  The  rents  of  dweUing-houses  in  flats  about  1780  and  1782,  ranged  from 
£6  to  £12  a-year.  Shops  or  merchant  booths  from  £10  to  £20.  Most  of  the 
shops  had  under-ground  premises,  called  laigh  »hopt,  which  were  let  sepa- 
rately. 
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a  Sabbath,  it  would  have  been  deemed  little  less  than 
sacrilege  to  swill  grog  or  tap  ale  in  a  tavern.* 

The  members  of  this  high-styled  firatemity  may  be 
said  to  have  been,  at  this  Tantine^buildingf  period,  among 
the  class  of  our  City  Corinthians — a  character  to  which 
they  must  have  thought  themselves  not  unjustly  entitled, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Club  candelabra  being  a 
mahogany  copy  of  one  of  the  celebrated  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  in  the  Soman  Forum,  which, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  has  long  been  considered  the 
most  perfect  model  of  the  Corinthian  order!  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  the  individuals  who  composed  My  Lord 
Ross's  Club  were  all  persons  who  might  fearlessly  pace 
the  "  Plainstanes,"  J  or,  what  is  more,  who  could  proudly 

*  The  stem  Puritanical  spirit,  which  attempted  in  Glasgow  to  force 
eTery  one  either  to  go  to  chorch  or  to  keep  within  doors  on  Sundays,  was 
canied  so  fkr,  that  persons  were  employed,  called  Bum  BaUUa^  to  peram- 
bulate the  streets  and  the  pnblic  Oreen,  and  to  seize  npon  all  they  found 
in  the  open  air  during  diyine  serrice.  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  laird  of  Killeam,  haring  been  taken  into  custody,  aeoording  to 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  period,  for  walking  in  the  Green  on  Sunday, 
brought  an  action  against  the  Magistrates  for  unwarranted  exercise  of 
authority,  and  carried  his  suit  to  the  Court  of  Session,  who  at  once  deeided 
against  the  preposterous  attempt  to  prcTcnt  walking  on  Sunday,  either  on 
the  streets  or  on  the  Green.  The  result  of  this  Puritanical  sererity  was  rery 
soon  found  in  the  fearful  laxity  of  the  succeeding  generation  in  this  respect. 
Would  that  the  citiaens  of  1855  could  take  a  lesson  from  the  consequences 
of  which  the  pharisaical  stringency  of  1780  was  productiye ! 

t  The  Tontine  buildings,  which  were  erected  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  Town  Hall  at  the  Cross,  were  commenced  in  1781.  The  Coffee-room 
or  Reading-room  was  long  considered  the  most  elegant  in  Britain.  "  How 
haTC  the  mighty  fallen! *'  There  were  107  shares  or  lives,  at  £50  each,  at 
its  foundation  in  1780,  and  in  1853  there  were  still  12  aliye. 

X  The  "  Plainstanes,*'  as  formerly  noticed,  was  the  only  parement  in  Glas- 
gow at  one  time,  and  was  placed  in  firont  of  the  piazzas  of  the  present  Ton- 
tine buildings.  It  was  still  the  promenade,  par  excellence f  of  the  leading 
dons  of  the  town,  and  was  protected  by  a  row  of  cannon  stuck  in  the 
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dispute  '^  the  crown  o'  the  causeway "  with  any  of  the 
then  rather  paralysed  tobacco-aristocrats  of  the  Wester- 
gate.  They  were  persons,  too,  whose  life  and  conversa- 
tion were  not  confined,  like  many  of  their  fellows  of  the 
period,  to  one  solitary  idea.  They  soared  above  such  vul- 
gar topics  as  tobacco  and  sugar,  or  the  warp  and  weft  of 
a  long  lawn  or  blue  and  white  check!  The  beaux  eaprita 
of  whom  we  speak  left  such  subjects  to  be  discussed  by 
the  magnates  who  daily  strutted  in  peacock  magnificence 
around  the  statue  of  King  William,  to  the  tinkling  melody 
of  the  music  bells,  or  to  be  canvassed  by  the  corks  (small 
manufacturers),  who  might  be  called  to  quit  their  not 
unusual  posture  of  leaning  over  the  half  shop-door,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  their  meridian  with  a  customer. 
The  members  of  My  Lord  Boss's  Club  flew  at  higher 
game;  for  they  ever  seasoned  their  hours  of  innocent 
revelry  with  discussions  on  literature  or  the  fine  arts. 
Amid  the  hopes  and  fears  excited  by  the  closing  events 

ground,  with  their  muzzlefl  uppermost,  orer  which  the  hoys  attempted  to 
play  at  leap-firog.  Many  an  odd  tale  is  associated  with  this  promenade. 
Among  these,  one  was  told  me  the  other  day  which  illustrates  alike  the 
costume  and  the  characters  who  at  that  time  met  there.  It  appears  that 
Dr.  Moor,  the  Professor  of  Greek — ^to  whom  we  haye  alluded  as  belonging 
to  the  Anderston  Club — was  rather  a  natty  as  weU  as  learned  man,  that  is 
to  say,  he  was  particular  in  the  cut  of  his  dress,  and  most  particular  as  to 
the  curl  and  powdering  of  his  wig.  Strutting  about  one  day,  as  he  was 
wont,  apparently  pleased  with  lus  own  appearance,  he  was  noticed  by  a 
young  spark  of  an  officer,  not  long  in  commission,  who,  thinking  to  annoy 
the  Professor,  whispered  in  passing  to  his  companion,  loud  enough,  how- 
ever, for  the  Doctor  to  hear — "  He  smells  strongly  otpatfider."  Upon  which 
the  Doctor  at  once  turned  round  and  said — ''  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  young 
soldier,  it  is  not  ^npowder!"  Senex  mentions,  in  "  Glasoow,  Past  and 
P&BSBNT,"  that  **  the  last  personage  who  continued  to  walk  these  Plain- 
tUme$,  decked  out  with  his  scarlet  cloak  and  cocked  hat,  was  Dr.  Peter 
Wright."  This  gentleman  was  a  regular  member  of  My  Lord  Ross's 
Club. 
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of  the  American  war,  they  could  enter  upon  a  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Hume  or  Ramsay.  They  knew  the  merits- of 
Handel,  Raphael^  and  RoubiUiac,  as  well  as  the  burgesses 
and  boatmen  knew  those  of  either  Dougal  Graham  or 
Bell  Geordie;*  and  could  have  pointed  out  each  orig;inal 
picture  of  FouUs's  exhibition  in  the  College-court,  on  a 
king's  birth-day,  as  easily  as  the  president  of  the  then 
undreamed  of,  and  since  forgotten,  Dilettanti  Society 
could  once  select  the  sheep  &om  the  goats  in  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum! 

With  minds  so  illuminated,  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  the  Club  ale  required  not  to  be  spiced  with  gossip- 
ing detraction,  nor  the  Club  rabbits  to  be  seasoned  with 
scandal;  and  on  the  annual  dinner  day,  when  above  a 
score  of  the  social  band  sat  down  to  the  standard  dish 
of  "  beef  and  greens,"  and  after 

**  The  clang  of  plates,  of  knife  and  fork, 
That  mercileM  fell  like  tomahawka  to  work,** 

was  stilled  into  silence  by  the  cloyed  appetite,  and  when 
the  generous  juice  was  placed  upon  the  board  to  whet 
their  understandings,  it  was  never  found  necessary  (al- 
although  some  of  the  members  were  connected  with  the 
City  Corporation)  that  the  beverage  required  such  senti- 
mental provocatives  as  ''the  Lord  Provost  and  Magis« 
trates,"  and  "  the  Trade  of  Clyde;"  or  that  the  evening's 
jocularity  needed  to  be  heightened  by  those  ''unaccus- 
tomed as  I  am  to  public  speaking"  orations,  which,  at 
the  present  moment,  so  distressingly  mark  the  mighty 
march  of  intellect.     In  My  Lord  Ross's  Club,  such 

*  See  the  Aecidental  Chib  for  a  sketch  of  this  weU-known  and  somewhat 
notorious  Ainctionary. 
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tiresome^  heardess,  and  pointless  pastime  was  not  known, 
and  what  is  more,  would  not  have  been  tolerated;  for 
there  each  member  truly 

"  Indulged  his  genios;  eacli  was  glad, 
JocuBd,  and  firee,  and  sweU'd  the  feast  with  mirth." 

As  a  key  to  the  jovial-hearted  brotherhood  which, 
seventy  years  ago,  made  the  low  roof  of  a  High-street 
parlour  often  ring  with  the  choral  chaunt  of  *'  Down  the 
bum,  Davie  lad,"  we  may  mention  its  last  blithe-faced 
president.  Bailie  David  Hendrie,  whose  memory  is  still 
revered  by  all  who  ever  heard  of  him.  The  facetious 
pleasantry  of  this  delightful  bottle  companion,  whose 
very  form  was  the  emblem  of  good  humour  and  jocu- 
larity, proved  indeed  the  chief  bond  of  union  to  the  fra- 
ternity; and  when  he  poured  out  his  own  manly  voice, 
as  he  was  often  wont,  to  the  humorous  ballad  of  '*  I  am 
a  tinker  to  my  trade,"  he  so  electrified  his  audience 
that  there  was  not  a  bag-wig  present,  from  the  late  Dr. 
Peter  "Wright  to  that  of  Professor  Cumin  of  Oriental 
language  memory,  which  did  not  dance  and  shake  with 
laughter.* 

Although  there  is  not  now  one  of  the  members  of  My 
Lord  Ross's  Club  left  to  bewail  its  president's  harmless 
gibes  and  flashes  of  merriment,  to  recall  his  portly  form, 
or  to  remember  his  jovial  songs,  we  are  happy  to  think 
that  we,  at  least,  some  twenty  years  ago,  were  acquainted 
with  the  last  survivor  of  this  eflfete  fi«.temity.  Sworn 
antiquarians,  as  we  confess  we  are,  we  never  once  gazed 

*  We  may  mention,  that  among  the  other  few  memben  of  this  Club  now 
known,  were  the  late  ProTOst  Black,  Dr.  Marshall  of  Neilaland,  Bfr.  Robert 
Morris  of  Craig,  and  Mr.  John  Miller  of  Miller  &  Ewing. 
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on  the  gold-headed  cane  which  had  borne  this  respectable 
gentleman  along  the  Trongate,  from  the  May  to  the  De- 
cember of  life,  without  recaUing  the  joys  of  his  dancing 
days-— days  associated  to  the  last  with  the  pleasures  and 
the  friendships  of  My  Lord  Boss's  Club.  While  we 
looked,  too,  on  that  happy  portrait  of  a  former  age— -a 
graphic  index  of  the  change  of  men  and  manners,  by  no 
means  flattering  to  the  men  of  modem  times — ^we  often 
regretted  the  loss  of  that  race  of  bag- wigs  and  pig-tails, 
which,  by  the  present  youthfid  generation,  are  utterly 
unknown,  and  by  the  elder  almost  forgotten.  And  now 
that  this  worthy  and  warm-hearted  octogenarian  has 
also,  like  his  former  companions,  put  off  this  mortal  coil, 
we  have  only  to  add  that  Glasgow  never  possessed  a  bet- 
ter specimen  of  its  ancient  citizens,  nor  My  Lord  Boss's 
Club  a  worthier  representative  of  its  former  glory,  than 
Mr.  John  Miller,  of  whom  it  may  verily  be  said,  that 

**  Age  sat  with  decent  grace  upon  his  Tisagc, 
And  worthily  became  his  silrer  lodu ; 
He  wore  the  marka  of  many  years  well  spent, 
Of  Tutue,  truth  well  tried,  and  wise  experience.'* 
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GLASGOW  FROM  1777  TO  1783— THE  MORNING 

AND  EVENING  CLUB. 


Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  Coffee-room 
or  News-room  at  the  Cross,  which  took  place  about  the 
year  1782,  there  was  no  regular  rendezvous  for  quid- 
nuncs— ^no  public  place  where  the  citizens  could  assemble 
to  peruse  the  English  or  Scotch  newspapers,  and  discuss 
their  contents.  It  was  then  needful  for  the  gobemouche, 
thirsting  for  news,  to  hurry  to  some  well-frequented  ta- 
vern where,  for  the  accommodation  of  regular  visitors, 
there  was  always  kept  in  readiness  the  necessary  political 
pabulum  to  satisfy  his  cravings.  The  period  to  which 
we  refer  was  one  of  great  interest  and  excitement;  but 
it  was  one,  also,  when  locomotion  was  in  its  infancy. 
About  that  time  the  communication  with  the  metro- 
polis, either  of  Scotland  or  of  England,  was  most  tedi- 
ous—<6o  much  so,  that  a  London  newspaper  of  nearly 
a  week  old  was  looked  upon  as  a  novelty.  To  remedy 
in  some  measure  this  great  inconvenience,  Provost  Bu- 
chanan was  sent  to  London,  in  1778,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  more  speedy  communication,  by  post,  between 
the  two  Cities — ^the  intercourse  being  then  only  thrice 
a-week  through  Edinburgh.  But  it  may  be  argued, 
from  a  subsequent  entry  which  appears  in  the  Council 
Becords,  dated  28th  September  1781,  that  although 
something,  consequent  on  the  chief  magistrate's  visit. 
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had,  in  the  mteryal,  been  done  to  better  matters  in  this 
respect,  still  the  Corporation  and  the  citizens  seem  to 
have  remained  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  Post- 
office  authorities  of  the  day,  and  to  have  been  lend  in 
their  demands  for  improvement;   nor  considering  the 
eventfid  times  in  which  these  individuals  lived,  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.*    It  was  then  that  the  unfortunate 
quarrel  with  America,  and  its  baneful  consequences,  kept 
the  whole  nation  on  tenter-hooks;  while  the  domestic 
turmoil  occasioned  by  the  Popish  bill  introduced  by  the 
then  Gbvemment,  and  ending  in  Lord  George  Gordon's 
riots  in  the  metropolis,   awakened    the  most    intense 
anxiety  among  the  Protestant  community.f    Both  sub- 
jects peculiarly  interested  Glasgow — ^the  one  from  the 
long  and  successful  intercourse  which  its  leading  mer- 
chants had  held  with  Yirginia,  and  the  other  from  a 
long-cherished  affection  for  the  severest  Presbyterianism, 
and  from  a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  Popery.    Perhaps  no 
subjects,  therefore,  at  any  one  period  of  Glasgow's  his- 
tory, awakened  more  anxiety  in  all  classes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, than  these  two,  more  particularly  the  Popish  bill, 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  repeal  the  penal  statutes 
against  Boman  Catholics,  and  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  sectarians  in  the  land.     Not  forget- 

*  **  The  Council  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  what  steps  are  proper 
to  be  taken  for  bringing  the  posts  from  London  (via  Carlisle,  Moffat,  &c.) 
to  arriye  at  Glasgow  as  early  as  they  arrire  at  Edinburgh ;  and  to  hare  six 
posts  from  London  weekly,  as  Carlisle  and  Dumfries  now  hare." — 2SM 
September  1781. 

t  On  the  9th  September  1778,  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  resolred  to 
send  twelye  cannon  to  (Greenock,  under  the  belief  that  there  might  be  an 
attempted  inrasion  of  the  west  coast.  This  was  nerer  carried  into  execu- 
tion. 
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fill  of  the  sufferings  which  many  of  their  fathers  had 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Popish  party  when  in  the 
ascendant,  or  even  of  the  exactions  to  which  the  City  had 
been  subjected  during  the  last  struggle  of  the  Stuarts  in 
Scotland,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  almost  unanimously 
declared  their  hostility  to  the  measure,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  banded  themselves  together  to  oppose 
this  attempted  attack  on  their  high  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism. Thus,  no  fewer  than  eighty-five  separate 
societies  were  formed  to  oppose  the  bill;  while,  through 
the  pulpit  and  the  press — ^powerless  though  that  press 
comparatively  was  at  that  time — ^the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing-classes were  so  inflamed  as  to  render  them  capable 
of  any  outrage  against  the  abettors  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
Fnlike  the  present  day,  Glasgow  was  totally  destitute 
of  those  hordes  of  Milesian  helots  which  have  since  so 
materially  added  to  the  population  of  the  western  com- 
mercial mart,  and  so  seriously  altered  the  creed  of  many 
of  its  breathing  inhabitants.  One  obscure  mass-house, 
situated  in  the  High-street,  was  then  the  only  conse- 
crated temple  of  Popery  within  the  Covenanting  bor- 
ders of  Glasgow;  and  book  and  bell  were  there  used  in 
a  manner  somewhat  stealthily.*    While  we  speak  thus 


*  In  1778  there  were  only  about  30  ostensible  Roman  Catholics  in  Glasgow. 
In  178^9  when  Bishop  Hay  came  from  Edinburgh  to  celebrate  mass,  he  met 
the  Catholics  in  a  back  room  of  a  house  in  Blackstock's  doss,  foot  of  Salt- 
market.  In  1792,  the  Tennis-court  in  Mitchell-street  was  fitted  up  as  a 
temporary  Catholic  chapel.  In  1797  a  small  chapel  was  built  in  Oallow- 
gate;  and  in  1815  the  handsome  Gothic  structure  in  Clyde-street  was 
erected.  Since  that  time  seyeral  rery  large  and  elegant  churches,  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  have  been  built  in  rarious  parti 
of  the  City.  In  1819  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Glasgow  was  only 
8,245,  whereas  in  1851  they  were  estimated  to  be  about  90,000. 
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of  the  Presbyterianisni  which  so  generally  pervaded  the 
people,  it  must  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  denied  that 
there  were  some  whose  early  habits  and  education  in- 
clined them  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  the  old  Celtic 
Jacobite  race,  drawn  from  the  Highlands,  then  did  the 
work  which  is  now  generally  assigned  to  the  modem 
Patlanders;  and  Popery,  therefore,  was  not  altogether 
unsympathised  with  by  certain  persons  of  the  commu- 
nity. Among  those,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
named  Robert  BagnaU,  who,  being  a  native  of  France, 
still  religiously  and  regularly  worshipped  at  least  every 
Sunday  within  the  walls  of  the  High-street  mass-house. 
This  personage  was  a  potter  by  trade,  having  his  shop  in 
King-street,  and  his  manufactory  and  house  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Gallowgate.  At  that  polemical  period,  the 
Popish  peculiarities  of  this,  we  believe,  industrious  and 
respectable  citizen,  unfortunately  excited  the  wrath  of 
the  populace,  who,  not  content  with  destroying,  d  la 
John  Knox  or  his  abettors,  the  pictured  saints  which 
decorated  the  high  altar  of  the  High-street  chapel,  of 
which  Mr.  Bagnall  was  a  notable  member — and  that, 
too,  during  the  time  of  divine  service — again,  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  February  1779,  assembled  by  some 
as  yet  occult  power,  at  once  attacked  his  house,  situated 
where  Tureen -street  now  stands,  and  burned  it  and  its 
furniture,  before  the  Magistrates  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
flagration. This  accomplished,  they  forthwith  proceeded 
to  his  shop  in  King-street,  which  they  gutted  of  its  pot- 
tery, in  spite  of  all  magisterial  and  military  efforts  to  save 
it.    It  has  been  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  ahnost  universal 
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feeling  which  prevailed  against  the  GathoUcs  and  their 
religion  at  this  time  in  Glasgow,  that  although  the  then 
great  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  any  of  the  ringleaders,  no  one  ever  was 
induced  to  j^eocA.* 

No  sooner  was  this  religious  ferment  somewhat  quelled, 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  Popish  bill,  than  another 
equally  opprobrious  measure  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  again  excited  much  fear  and 
discontent  among  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow;  we  allude 
to  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  duty  on  Freiich  cambrics.  At 
that  time  the  corka^  or  small  manufacturers,  of  Ander- 
stonf  had  done  much  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  cam- 
brics, not  only  by  their  own  ingenuity,  but  also  by  the 
importation  of  a  colony  of  French  women.  Fearing 
competition,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Adam  Smith,  they  were  strongly  excited 
against  the  measure;  and  a  mob  of  weavers  paraded  the 

«  <*  The  Magistrates  and  Council,  on  16th  April  1779,  agreed  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  assess  the  inhabitants  for  the  damage  done  to 
Robert  Bagnall's  property  by  a  mob  on  the  9th  of  February  last."  The 
bill  was  prepared  but  abandoned  from  the  opposition  given  to  it. 

t  Among  the  leading  Anderston  corJu  about  this  time  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Messrs.  James  ft  John  M'llwham. 

Mr.  James  Monteith,  grandfather  of  Mr.  B.  Monteith  of  Carstairs. 

Mr.  John  Semple. 

Mr.  James  Wright,  commonly  called  "  Cash  down." 

Mr.  Allan  Arthur. 

lir.  Alexander  Glasgow. 

Messrs.  Grant  &  Fraser,  the  former  one  of  the  iSunily  of  the  famous 

Ghrants  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Gillespie. 
It  was  the  custom  for  some  of  the  above,  and  most  of  the  smaller  corkMf 
to  take  their  "  meridian  "  at  Pinkerton*9j  which  was  then  in  the  Trongate, 
opposite  to  the  Laigh  Kirk  Steeple. 
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City  with  an  effigy  of  the  Minister  who  brought  in  the 
measure^  holding  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  French  cambric, 
and  in  the  other  a  bill  for  importing  that  mannfacture. 
The  procession^  after  marching  through  the  town  unmo- 
lested— as  might  well  have  been  expected  from  the  uni- 
versal sympathy  felt  for  their  case — ^ultimately  arrived 
at  the  Gross,  where  the  effigy  was  hung  up  at  the  public 
place  of  execution,  and  thereafter  blown  to  pieces  by 
the  firing  of  some  combustible  materials  placed  in  the 
interior  of  the  figure.* 

It  was  during  the  fitful  alternations  of  the  American 
conflict,  and  the  equally  oscillating  policy  of  our  domes- 
tic Legislature— which  so  deeply  interested  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow, — that  a  Club  of  well-known  quidnuncs 
and  greedy  gossipers  began  to  assemble  in  a  rather  cele- 
brated tavern,  situated  in  Currie's  closs,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  High-street — ^not  after  dinner,  but  long  before 
even  the  hour  of  breakfast.  At  that  period  the  Edin- 
burgh mail — bringing  the  newspapers  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  and  with  these  the  latest  intelligence  from 
London — reached  Glasgow  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  On  the  arrival  of  the  postal  messenger, 
whose  appearance  was  then  looked  for  with  more  than 
ordinary  anxiety,  a  gun  was  regularly  fired  at  the  Cross, 
to  annoimce  the  great  fact  to  the  inhabitants;  and  in 
those  days,  when  the  City  was  small,  it  was  easy  to 
do  so  by  such  a  simple  contrivance,  as  the  great  ma- 
jority iaterested  in  such  matters  lived  within  earshot 
of  the  Tolbooth.     At  this  well-known  sound  the  mem- 

*  The  proposed  legUlatiTe  measure  was  withdrawn,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  Glasgow  manufactorers  and  weaTen. 
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bers  of  the  Morning  Club  started  from  the  blankets, 
dressed  themselves  in  their  morning  garb,  and  hastened 
to  the  High-street,  where  the  newspapers,  which  by  that 
time  had  been  got  from  the  Post-office,  were  found  ready 
dried  and  laid  out  on  the  table,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  eager  quidnuncs.* 

But  although  the  news  of  the  day,  stirring  as  they 
then  were,  formed  perhaps  the  chief  attraction  to  those 
worthies  to  leave  their  beds  at  so  early  an  hour,  there 
were  other  inducements  to  enter  Currie's  closs  before 
break&st.  In  the  comfortable  tavern,  with  its  blaz- 
ing fire,  situated  in  this  then  fashionable  locality,  the 
members  were  always  sure  of  getting  either  a  tankard 
of  hot  herb  ale — whose  medicinal  qualities  were  con- 
sidered no  bad  antidote  to  the  rather  imeasy  effects 
[HX>duced  by  the  previous  evening's  heavy  potations — 
or  that  beverage  which  was  then  well  known  by  the 
designation  of  a  ^*baurie"  and  which  consisted  of  a 
half-mutchkin  of  rum,  with  a  due  proportion  of  hot 
water  and  sugar,  poured  out  and  akinked  in  a  quart 
mug.  With  either  placed  on  the  board,  and  with  a 
newspaper  in  hand,  each  member  felt  himself  quite  in 

*  The  newspapers  then  published  in  and  receired  from  Edinburgh  were 
— the  Courantf  the  Caledonian  Mercury t  and  the  Advertiser.  It  is  not 
precisely  known  when  the  Courant  was  first  began  to  be  published,  but 
it  is  certain  that  in  1710  the  celebrated  Daniel  Be  Foe  got  liberty  from  the 
then  all  paramount  Town  Council  to  publish  the  same.  It  was,  from  its 
start,  published  thrice  a-week.  The  precise  period  when  the  Caledonian 
liereury  was  commenced  is  also  unknown;  but  it  was  long  published  by 
the  well-known  scholar  and  antiquary,  Thomas  Buddiman,  M.  A.;  Mr.  John 
Robertson  haTing  purchased  the  copjrright  from  the  Ruddimans  in  1772. 
The  Advertiser  was  commenced  after  1772  by  Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson, 
whose  son  and  successor  in  the  property  of  the  newspaper  left  his  fortune  to 
found  Donaldson's  Hospital. 
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hia  element.  After  the  perusal  of  each  paragraph,  he 
could  take  hia  mouthful  of  soothing  tipple,  and  was 
thus  fully  prepared  to  meet  any  inteUigence  that  might 
too  harshly  excite  his  feeHngs.  When  the  newspapers 
were  duly  scanned,  which,  considering  the  editorial 
brevity  of  that  period,  took  no  very  long  time  to  ac- 
complish, the  members  at  once  encircled  the  board,  and 
the  Club  thus  constituted  commenced  discussing,  with 
a  gusto  peculiarly  their  own,  the  various  topics  of  the 
day.  Having  thus  sat  and  talked  till  the  Cross  clock 
struck  eight,  at  which  hour  men  in  their  circumstances 
breakfasted,  the  sitting  was  adjourned — ^not  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  only 
till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  Club  again 
regularly  met,  to  talk  over,  not  the  news  of  the  country, 
but  the  news  of  the  town. 

As  a  sample  of  the  worthies  who  composed  the  brother- 
hood meeting  under  the  title  of  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Club,  and  who  for  many  long  years  darkened  with 
their  forms  one  of  the  eastern  closses  of  the  High- 
street,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Archibald  Govane,  writer, 
whose  original  character  and  convivial  habits  were  ever 
sure  to  attract  around  hini  a  knot  of  congenial  spirits, 
and  whose  love  for  his  Club  was  such  that  he  rarely  was 
known  to  be  absent  from  a  sitting.  It  was  here,  especially, 
that  this  celebrated  clubbist,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been 
an  excellent  representative  of  the  drinking  character  of 
the  age,  most  unreservedly  indulged  in  his  own  pecidiar 
and  favourite  species  of  tipple,  but  in  which,  considering 
the  cost  of  the  material  whereof  it  was  manufactured,  and 
the  quantity  which  he  generally  contrived  to  swallow,  he 
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had  few  followers  among  the  brotherhood.  The  beverage 
was  no  less,  for  a  beginning,  than  a  bottle  of  good  port- 
wine  mulled,  flavoured  with  large  slices  of  lemon,  and 
poured  into  a  quart  mug.  This  rather  odd  Club  drink 
was  nicknamed  '^  mahoganj/,'*  and,  ere  long,  the  soubri- 
quet was  conferred  on  himself.  With  his  legs  below  the 
tavern  mahogany,  and  with  his  own  tankard  of  mahogany 
before  him,  this  worthy  worshipper  of  wine  and  waggery 
gossiped  on  till  near  midnight,  and  not  unfiequently 
did  not  quit  his  chair  till  he  had  impounded  the  mys- 
tical number  of  three  bottles  in  his  stomach.  At  this 
period  of  Glasgow's  history,  tippling  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  drinking  in  the  afternoons  to  excess  were 
practised  both  by  ''gentle  and  semple."  Among  the 
shopkeepers  and  manufacturers,  a  meridian  glass  was 
an  almost  universal  habit,  while  forenoon  gilling  pre- 
vailed through  the  whole  range  of  the  different  crafts- 
men. To  transact  business  of  any  kind  without  the  bar- 
gain being  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  the  stoup,  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  shabby  as  it  would  have  been 
unsafe;  and  so  far  was  the  practice  carried,  that  even  the 
most  sacred  matters  were  settled  in  a  maimer  befitting 
"thirsty  souls" — ^that  is  to  say,  the  clergy  and  their 
flocks  were  in  the  habit  of  discussing  the  weighty  matters 
of  the  Church  over  a  tankard  of  twopenny  or  a  glass  of 
Glenlivet!*  About  this  period,  too,  when  a  dinner  party 

*  A  story  told  of  the  Key.  Dr.  John  Hamilton  and  one  of  his  parish- 
loners,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  will  best  illustrate  this.  Haying 
both  something  important  to  talk  oyer  in  the  forenoon,  they  retired  as 
customary  to  a  publio-house,  and  called  for  a  gill  of  spirits  and  a  piece  of 
oat-cake.  Both  were  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table;  but  before  attempt- 
ing to  partake  of  either,  Dr.  Hamilton  asked  a  blessing,  which,  closing  his 
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was  given — ^which  was,  however,  a  rare  occurrence  com- 
pared  with  tlie  practice  of  the  present  day — ^the  guests, 
fkfter  the  somewhat  heavy  repast,  invariably  set  in  for 
serious  drinking.  The  landlord  immediately  began  to 
ply  his  bottles  and  his  bowl;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  one  skulking  away  before  he  had  drank  more  than 
he  could  well  carry,  the  dining-room  door  was  locked, 
and  the  key  snugly  consigned  to  the  host's  pocket.  A 
host,  in  fact,  was  looked  upon  as  miserable 'and  mean 
who  did  not  testify  his  kindness  by  sending  his  guests 
reeling  home,  without  any  recollection  of  what  had 
occurred  during  the  closing  part  of  the  evening;  and 
it  was  the  great  glory  of  many  a  stalwart  diner-out  to 
play  but  too  frequently  the  part  assigned  to  the  ''  Doc- 
tor" in  the  autumn  hunt  dinner  given  in  *'  Thomson's 
Seasons,"  whose 

**  TremendouB  paunch, 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink 
Outliyes  them  all;  and  from  his  buried  flock 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times." 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  age  of  deep  drinking,  both  in  town 
and  country;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  although 
the  **  bouts"  were  long,  they  were  rare.    The  story  of 

eyes,  he  lengthened  out  with  such  a  copious  infusion  of  Presbyterian  doc- 
trine,  that  long  before  its  conclusion,  his  friend  became  tired,  and,  sip  by 
sip,  drank  off  the  spirits  placed  before  him.  On  arriving  at  "Amen,"  the 
minister  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  the  gill-stoup,  but  lo!  on 
raising  the  lid,  he  found  the  vessel  empty.  **  Ring  the  belli"  cried  he, 
evidently  annoyed  either  at  the  supposed  neglect  or  indignity  offered  to 
them;  adding,  **  this  is  really  too  bad."  **  Hooly,  hooly ! "  said  the  parish- 
ioner, <*  it  is  all  right  enough.  I  am  to  blame  for  that.  If  you  had  been 
less  lengthy  in  your  prayer  it  would  not  have  happened.  But  let  me  give 
you  a  hint  for  the  future,  that  the  Scriptures  tell  us  *  to  watch  as  well  as 
pray!'" 
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the  laird  of  Garscadden  and  his  compeers,  who  never 
thought  it  reasonable  to  rise  from  the  table  on  the  same 
day  on  which  they  sat  down,  may  be  regarded  as  no 
indifferent  type  of  the  men  of  the  period!  They  were, 
in  fact,  the  very  counterpart  of  a  celebrated  bailie  of  a 
neighbouring  borough,  in  more  modem  times,  whose 
grave-stone  declares  that 

"  Here  lyes — ^read  it  with  your  hats  on — 
The  bones  of  Bailie  William  Watson, 
Who  was  famous  for  his  thinking, 
And  moderation  in  his  drinking."* 

Of  the  other  regular  members  of  the  thirsty  fraternity, 
who  spent  both  their  mornings  and  evenings  in  the  Club- 
room,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  now  to  say  more  than 
that  each  and  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  then  widely 
disseminated  family  of  the  Sit-lateSy  a  family  which  was 
slowly  but  steadily  declining  in  numbers  long  before 
Forbes  M'Eenzie's  effort  to  extinguish  it.  The  Sit-latea 
of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Club,  however,  having  no 
fear  of  any  interference  with  their  prolonged  enjoyment 
of  good  company,  continued  to  sit  and  drink  till  they 
could  do  so  no  longer;  but  that  was  at  least  not  until 
their  chairman,  "  Mahogany,"  was  prevented  by  death 


*  Scottish  "  Gitlratnehetf**  as  these  drinking  bouts  were  called,  are  weU 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  **  annals  of  the  hottle,"  and  the  one  in 
which  Gar$eadden  took  his  last  draught  has  been  often  told.  The  scene 
ooenzred  in  the  wee  clachan  of  Law,  where  a  considerable  number  of  Kil- 
patrick  lairds  had  congregated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  talking  OTer 
some  parish  business.  And  well  they  talked,  and  better  drank,  when  one 
of  them,  about  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  fixing  his  eye  on  Garseaddenf 
remarked  that  he  was  <<  looking  unco  gash."  Upon  which  KUmardinny 
oooUy  replied,  '*  Deil  mean  him,  since  he  has  been  wi'  his  Maker  these  twa 
hours!    I  saw  him  step  awa,  but  I  didna  like  to  disturb  good  company  1 " 
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from  placing  his  limbs  under  the  well -garnished  ma- 
hogany of  the  High-street  hostelry.*  Before  we  close 
this  sketch,  we  may  mention  one  of  the  irregular  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood,  Mr.  Matthew  GUlmour,  writer, 
who  to  a  strong  love  of  the  ludicrous,  united  a  pro- 
pensity to  play  tricks  on  his  neighbours.t  On  his  way 
one  morning  to  the  Club,  when  few  were  on  the  street, 
he  discovered  a  ladder,  and  ascended  the  statue  of  King 
William,  at  the  Cross,  where  he  seated  himself  on  the 
horse,  immediately  behind  the  hero  of  the  Boyne.  The 
singular  position  of  the  member,  however,  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  curious  passenger,  who  at  once  cried 
out,  "What  are  you  doing  there?"  "Oh!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Gilmour,  "  I  am  looking  at  a  most  wonderful  sight,  such 
as  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life  before,  and  if  you  will  only 
come  up  you  may  see  it  too!"  The  stranger,  without 
thought,  took  advantage  of  the  ladder,  and  mounted  to 
the  top  of  the  pedestaL  "  Stop  there  till  I  come  down, 
and  you  will  get  up;"  and  so  saying  the  member  slipped 
down,  and  the  stranger  ascended  to  the  vacated  seat. 

*  The  sworn  boon  companionB  of  the  president  of  the  Erening  and 
Morning  Club  were — ^Dr.  Whyte,  High-street,  Deacon  Murray,  BIr.  James 
Stewart,  spirit-dealer,  and  others  of  tiie  same  class  of  forenoon  topers.  Me- 
ridian drinking  about  this  time  was  almost  nniyersal  among  the  middle 
classes  of  Glasgow  society. 

t  Of  this  curious  indifidual's  odd  pranks  many  hare  been  told.  The 
following,  giren  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Aitchison,  may  be  relied  on : 
— Haring  observed  a  pretty  conspicuous  sign  in  ftt>nt  of  a  house  in  the 
Bell  of  the  Brae,  on  which  was  painted  "  B.  Carrick,  shoemaker,"  Mr. 
GKlmour  thought  it  would  be  no  bad  joke  to  remoTe  it  during  the  night  and 
place  it  on  the  Ship  Bank;  and  in  the  morning  the  people  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  that  Robert  Carrick,  the  manager,  had  added  to  that  of 
his  many  other  occupations  the  business  of  a  cobbler!  These  pructieal 
jokes  were  by  no  means  uncommon  during  the  last  century. 
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Mr.  GFilmour  tlien  counselled  him  to  look  stedfastly  down 
the  Gtillowgate;  and  while  he  was  thus  employed,  the 
ladder  was  removed  and  Mr.  Gilmour  with  it,  leaving 
the  poor  man  on  an  elevation  from  which  there  was  no 
practicable  and  safe  descent! 


/ 
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It  IB  perhaps  strange  to  say  that,  while  at  the  present 
hour  so  many  sons  of  the  G^l  are  found  among  the 
ablest  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  period  is 
not  far  remote  when  scarcely  one  of  the  numerous  cadets 
of  the  Highland  clans  would  have  dreamed  of  taking  up 
his  abode  in  lowland  Glasgow.  To  confine  a  Highland 
gentleman,  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  to  the  drudgery  of 
a  shop  or  a  countinghouse,  or,  what  was  worse,  to  that 
of  a  workshop  or  a  manufactory,  would  have  been  felt  a 
degradation  and  a  punishment  never  to  be  submitted  to. 
The  chivabrous  spirit  of  the  child  of  **  the  mountain  and 
the  flood,"  eschewed  disdainftiUy  at  that  period  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  the  shuttle,  and  everything  akin 
to  weaverism  and  chapmanship.  He  felt  no  reluctance  to 
sell  his  sword  to  a  foreign  power,  but  he  could  not  con- 
descend to  enrich  by  his  industry  his  own  country.  The 
sentiments  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  BK>b  BK>y,  were  the  opinions  formerly  entertained  and 
acted  upon  by  many  a  chieftain  of  the  Highlands;  and 
although  some  time  before  the  Rob  Boy  period,  which 
the  great  novelist  so  well  illustrates,  the  Eldorado  blan- 
dishments of  trade  had  begun  to  attract  some  of  the  more 
energetic  sons  of  the  mountain  to  settle  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde,  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  the  last  Re- 
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bellion  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts^  that  the  scions  of  the 
Gbiel  were  found  seated  in  the  high  places  of  Glasgow 
society. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  eighteenth^ 
century — when  the  successfiil  sons  of  many  Highland 
clansmen  had  by  their  industry  won  a  prominent  po- 
sition  among  their  Lowland  competitors  for  fortune  or 
power  in  Glasgow — a  knot  of  rather  remarkable  men 
thought  of  establishing  a  Club,  on  a  peculiarly  Celtic 
basis,  which  has  formed  a  bond  of  union  among  them 
even  till  this  day,  and  was  thus  phrased  in  their  first 
minutCp — "  To  remind  them  of  Ossian,  the  melodious  and 
noble  prince  of  poets,  as  well  as  to  converse  as  friends 
in  the  bold  and  expressive  language  of  heroes  in  ages 
past,  the  Highland  gentlemen  of  Glasgow  have  resolved 
to  meet  statedly  as  a  society." 

On  the  7th  March  1780  the  Gsdic  Club  was  established 
— its  first  president  being  Mr.  George  M'Intosh  of  Dun- 
chattan,  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  M'Intosh;  and  its 
first  secretary  the  zealous  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  the  original 
GteUc  clergyman  of  Glasgow.*  In  addition  to  the  hearty 
bond  of  similarity  of  tastes,  which  kept  together  the  mem- 
bers of  this  brotherhood,  they  procured  a  charter  from 
the  Highland  Society  of  London,  which,  among  other 
privileges  conferred  on  them  by  their  patent,  delegated 
specially  to  this  frutemity  the  power  of  awarding  the 
annual  prizes  given  by  the  London  Society  at  the  Tryst 
of  Falkirk  for  the  encouragement  of  bagpipe  music;  and 
during  many  years,  it  appears,  a  committee  of  the  GsbUc 
Club  annually  proceeded  to  that  great  gathering  of  men 

*  In  1779,  the  Town  Conncil  roted  £50  for  re-building  the  Ocelic  chapel. 
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and  bestail,  to  adjudge  the  valuable  medal  appropriated 
for  the  best  pibroch.* 

The  original  qualification  for  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Gtelic  dub  was,  that  the  individual  should  be 
a  Highlander  either  by  birth  or  connexion.  Another 
requisite  was,  that  he  should  be  able  to  speak  the  Erse, 
or  be  the  descendant  of  Highland  parents,  the  possessor 
of  landed  property  in  the  Highlands,  or  an  officer  in 
a  Scots  or  Highland  regiment.  These  conditions  were 
perhaps  very  necessary,  when  it  is  mentioned,  that 
among  the  standing  rules  of  the  fraternity,  when  first 
established,  it  was  a  law  that  the  Club  should  meet 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  in  Mrs.  Scheid's 
tavern — ^then  a  first-rate  house  in  the  Trongate— at  the 
hour  of  seven  at  night,  and  that  the  members  were  "  to 
converse  in  G^Blic,  according  to  their  abilities,  from  seven 
till  nine.''   In  the  progress  of  time,  it  may  be  easily  sup- 

•  In  the  Okugow  Mercwy  of  28d  October  1783,  we  find  the  fbUowing 
paragraph: — "The  competitioii  for  the  annual  prizes  given  by  the  Highland 
Society,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ancient  martial  music  of  Scotland, 
took  place  at  Falkirk,  on  Wednesday  the  16th  current,  under  the  direction  of 
a  committee  deputed  by  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Society,  when,  after  a 
trial  of  skill,  which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon, before  select  judges  and  in  presence  of  a  yery  numerous  and  respect- 
able company  assembled  on  the  occasion,  the  first  priee  and  the  bagpipe 
wore  adjudged  to  Neil  M'Lean,  piper  to  Migor  Campbell  of  Airds;  the 
second  prize  to  Archibald  M*Oregor,  fourth  son  of  old  McGregor;  and  the 
third  to  John  McGregor,  piper  to  the  City  Ghiard  of  Edinburgh.  As  soon 
as  the  judges  and  the  company  had  taken  their  places,  the  bard,  Mac  an 
TaoiVt  was  introduced,  and  pronounced  his  annual  Gaelic  poem  in  praise 
of  the  martial  music  and  prowess  of  the  Caledonians;  and  the  whole  was 
concluded  with  a  grand  procession  to  the  church-yard  of  Falkirk,  where 
the  victors  at  the  three  competitions  marched  thrice  round  the  tombs  of  the 
immortal  heroes.  Sir  John  Stuart,  Sir  John  the  Graham,  and  Sir  Bobert 
Munro,  playing  the  celebrated  *  M'Crimman's  Lament'  in  concert  on  the 
prise  pipes." 
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poeed  that  those  original  regolatiozLS  were  departed  firom, 
and  thaty  although  the  claun  for  membership  was  re- 
stricted to  the  applicant's  ability  to  count  kin  with  some 
Highland  relative,  the  chance  of  his  admission  into  what 
soon  became  a  most  aristocratic  brotherhood,  would  de- 
pend more  on  his  position  in  society,  and  on  his  con- 
nexion with  the  leading  members  who  governed  it,  than 
on  anything  peculiarly  Celtic  in  himself.  Alas!  how 
guiltless  are  the  Highland  gentlemen  of  the  present  day 
of  the  tongue  which  was  at  first  the  chief  link  of  their 
union  and  cordiality! 

From  the  very  full  and  interesting  Minutes  of  the 
Ghelic  Club,  which  narrate  the  transactions  of  the 
brotherhood  from  1780  down  even  to  the  present  day, 
we  find  that,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  firatemity,  the  meetings  were  both  regular  and 
numerous;  and  that  to  add  to  the  hilarity  of  their  enter- 
tainments, they  in  1784  appointed  Neil  M'Lean  to  be 
piper  to  the  Club,  allowing  him  five  shillings  every 
evening  that  he  touched  his  chanter  for  their  amuse- 
ment. But  scarcely  four  years  had  run  their  course  be- 
fore a  successor  appears  to  have  been  nominated,  named 
M'Kechem,  who,  besides  the  usual  fee  of  five  shil- 
lings, enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  coat,  bonnet,  and  kilt 
every  two  years.  Again,  with  the  view  of  characterising 
the  assembly  by  some  ostensible  marks  of  the  Gael,  it 
was  agreed  that  each  member  should  henceforth  appear, 
at  aU  stated  meetings,  in  a  tartan  short-coat,  under  a 
penalty  for  non-compliance  of  the  usual  punishment  of 
the  day,  viz.  the  cost  of  a  bottle  of  rum,  which,  being 
translated  into  coin,  sounded  something  like  eight  shil- 
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lings  sterling.  And  further^  to  encourage  those  who 
might  love  to  sport  the  habiliments  of  their  earlier 
years,  it  was  enacted,  ''  that  those  who  chose  to  appear 
in  any  additional  particulars  of  the  Highland  dress, 
wonld  be  considered  still  more  meritorious  members  of 
the  Society  of  the  descendants  of  the  Clans  of  Cale- 
donia."* 

During  the  ten  years  above  alluded  to,  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Club,  from  November  till  April,  were 
monthly;  but  it  held  only  two  meetings  from  April  till 
November — summer  emigration  being  then,  as  now,  a 
characteristic  of  Glasgow  society  and  a  foe  to  all  Club 
assemblages.  Wednesday  was  then  the  day  on  which 
the  Club  met,  and  was  chosen  as  being  a  blank  post-day 
to  London,  showing  that  a  letter  at  that  not  very  dis- 
tant date  took  three  days  to  perform  its  journey  from 
Glasgow  to  the  metropolis! 

Of  all  the  social  fratemitiee  of  the  City,  there  never 
existed  one  which  gave  more  palpable  proo£s  of  a  spirit 
of  hospitality  than  the  Gaelic  Club.  While  Glasgow 
through  its  private  circles  was  never  wanting  in  attention 
to  strangers,  it  is  only  just  to  say,  that  in  her  public 

*  It  18  perhaps  ciurioaB  to  state,  that  at  a  rerj  early  period  there  was  a 
regular  town  piper  elected  and  paid  by  the  Corporation.    The  following 

is  a  minute  of  the  Town  Council  on  this  subject,  dated  3d  April  1675: 

**  The  said  day  the  Magistrates  and  Counsel  being  conrened.  In  answer 
to  the  desyre  and  supplicationne  given  in  be  John  M'Claine,  pypper,  crav- 
ing  to  be  admitted  as  the  towne's  minstrell,  they  have  given  and  granted, 
and  hereby  gives  and  grants  to  him  that  office,  as  common  pypper  or  min> 
strell  within  the  said  burgh,  ordaining  him  heirby  to  goe  throw  the  tonne 
every  day,  morning  and  evining,  or  at  such  tymes  the  Magistrates  sail  ap- 
poynt  using  his  office,  for  quhilk  they  are  to  pay  him  yearlie  during  his 
service  thereintill,  the  sowme  of  ane  hundreth  marks  Scots  money,  at  twa 
termes,"  Ac. 
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capacity  she  has  done  absolutely  nothing;  and  while 
many  of  the  leading  cities  of  England  have,  through 
their  several  municipalities,  given  substantial  proofs  of 
the  known  hospitality  of  Old  England,  by  inviting  every 
remarkable  stranger  who  might  visit  their  locality,  to 
some  tangible  expression  of  their  admiration  for  him 
as  a  statesman,  scholar,  soldier,  or  philanthropist,  it  has 
been  the  general  practice  of  the  members  of  our  muni- 
cipality to  show  any  little  attention  they  did  show — ^to 
themselves,  and  scarcely  any  to  strangers.  Perhaps  this 
peculiarity  may  be  attributed  more  to  the  poverty  of  the 
public  purse  than  to  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  for  the  moment  held  the  purse-strings — 
in  short,  to  decline  to  do  collectively  in  the  Town  Hall 
what  individually  they  were  always  ready  to  perform 
at  home.  If  the  Corporation,  even  amid  Toryism  and 
self-election,  was  in  this  respect  chary  in  showing  atten- 
tion to  strangers,  the  GsqUc  Club  was  most  liberal  and 
free,  particularly  towards  the  brave  defenders  of  their 
country;  for,  whenever  any  kilted  corps  took  up  their 
residence  in  our  City,  the  officers  were  sure  of  being 
invited  to  the  hospitable  board  of  the  Ghelic  Club,  and 
thereafter,  through  this  very  influential  brotherhood, 
were  introduced  to  the  best  society  of  Glasgow. 

The  first  important  entertainment  which  we  find  in 
the  records,  as  given  by  the  Gselic  Club,  was  on  the  2d 
January  1788,  when  Colonel  Forbes  and  his  corps  were 
quartered  in  the  City. 

The  next  great  public  dinner  of  the  Club  was  given 
to  the  42d  Highlanders,  or  Black  Watch,  in  the  year 
1792;  on  which  occasion,  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
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entertainers  was  spared  to  convince  their  guests  that 
Highland  hospitality  conld  be  shown  even  in  Lowland 
Glasgow.  Although  this  gallant  corps  had  not  yet 
attained  the  high  pitch  of  renown  to  which  by  its  deeds 
of  bravery  it  was  soon  elevated,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten [that  it  was  then  composed  of  men  who  felt  that 
their  fathers,  amid  their  rocky  fastnesses,  had  always 
successfully  stemmed  the  inroads  of  advancing  foes;  and 
that,  though  other  portions  of  the  island  had  become  at 
times  the  prey  of  the  conqueror,  the  glens  of  the  High- 
lands had  never  been  polluted  by  the  foot  of  a  foreign 
aggressor.  Besides,  if  the  ''  Old  Black  Watch"  had  not 
yet  won  their  red  feather,  they  had  at  least  shown 
enough  to  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  if  ever  the 
bonnet  and  the  plaid  should  be  called  into  the  field  of 
fight,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  any  opponent, 
however  brave,  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance  to  Clann 
nan  Gael  a  gualibh  a  chiek,  (The  children  of  the  Gael — 
shoulder  to  shoulder.)* 

While  the  G^c  Club  was  thus  in  its  early  days  pe- 
culiarly attentive  to  the  brave  defenders  of  their  country, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
beauty  of  their  fair  compatriots.  With  a  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry worthy  of  imitation  by  other  brotherhoods  of  the 
community,  the  GsbUc  Club  gave  their  first  ball  and 

*  The  original  Reumdan  DhUj  or  **  Black  Watch,"  was  a  corps  of  pro- 
yincial  militia,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
Scottish  people  from  distant  plunderers.  The  corps  was  wholly  composed 
of  Highlanders,  and  was  supported  by  an  impost,  which,  if  not  sanctioned 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  was  at  least  levied  by  custom  and  local  institution. 
It  was,  however,  extorted  in  a  manner  no  less  compulsory  than  the  more 
private  contribution  of  "  black  mail/'  The  independent  companies  of  this 
said  "  Black  Watch,"  about  the  year  1730,  ftom  the  celebrity  they  acquired. 
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sapper  on  the  7tli  March  1792^  when  there  appears 
to  have  been  present  twenty-nine  members,  ten  stranger 
gentlemen,  and  forty-five  ladies — making  a  party  in 
all  of  eighty-four  individuals.  The  company  were  in- 
vited to  meet  at  seven  o'clock,  and  were  provided  with 
tea,  coffee,  and  cards.  Dancing  immediately  succeeded, 
to  the  stirring  music  of  ''  M'Lachlan  and  his  Bass,"  the 
best  and  only  orchestra  of  the  City  for  such  parties. 
As  a  regular  hot  supper  was  put  on  the  table  precisely 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  as  this  could  only  be  done  in  the 
large  room  devoted  to  the  dance,  it  was  after  this  ball 
resolved,  in  the  event  of  any  ftiture  entertaioment  being 
given  of  the  same  kind,  ''that  a  collation  should  be 
laid  out  in  an  adjoioing  room,  whither  the  company 
might  retire  in  sets,  or  small  parties,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  leaving  to  all  the  liberty  of  quitting  the 
ball-room  and  going  decently  home  at  any  time  one 
might  think  fit."  The  fact  was,  the  formal  supper, 
conducted  as  it  had  been  on  this  occasion,  was  foimd  to 
have  been  attended  with  great  delay,  and  moreover  "ex- 
posed the  company  to  cold  while  the  table  was  covering" 
How  refreshing  to  modem  hearts  to  think  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  who  thus, 
in  the  same  apartment,  wound  up  the  reel  and  the  coun- 
try dance  with  a  wing  or  leg  of  a  warm  roasted  turkey, 

became  regular  troope,  receiTing  regular  pay,  and  were  the  origin  of  the 
gallant  42d  Regiment,  which  was  known  for  a  long  time  as  the  "  Highland 
Watch."  At  the  period  of  their  being  made  regular  soldiers,  many  of  them 
were  of  a  higher  station  in  society  than  that  from  which  soldiers  in  general 
are  raised,  being  cadets  of  gentlemen's  iamilies,  sons  of  gentlemen-farmers 
and  tacksmen;  and  in  addition  to  the  adyantages  derired  from  their  superior 
rank  of  life,  they  possessed  m  an  eminent  degree  that  of  a  commanding  ex- 
ternal deportment. 
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or  some  equally  substantial  restorative;  and  when  the 
whole,  too,  was  washed  down  with  hearty  libations  of 
mulled  port  and  hot  toddy!  The  alteration  proposed  to 
take  place  was  also  urged  on  the  score  of  the  company 
getting  more  quickly  home  than  they  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  do,  when,  rising  all  at  once  from  the  table,  they 
could  not  find  sufficient  sedan  chairs,  the  then  only  prac- 
tical mode  of  transit  for  a  lady  from  one  part  of  the  town 
to  another.*  What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  re- 
spect since  the  first  Gwlic  ball,  and  especially  since  the 
first  noddy  was  launched  by  M'Intosh  in  Dunlop-street! 
And  what  an  insight  does  this  fashionable  party  give  us 
into  the  less  showy  but  mayhap  more  friendly  manners 
and  habits  of  the  Glasgow  beau  monde,  during  the  kst 
decade  of  the  last  century,  compared  with  the  present 
late  hours  and  their  heartless  accompaniments  I 

Up  to  the  year  1798  the  GsqUc  Club  appears  to  have 
held  its  monthly  and  anniversary  meetings  under  the 
roof-tree  of  several  hostelries  in  the  City.  After  leaving 
Mrs.  Scheid's,  where  it  is  supposed  the  Celtic  tongue  was 
alone  generally  spoken,  it  seems  to  have  next  gone  to 
Mrs.  McDonald's,  and  there  continued  till  1794,  when 
it  removed  its  sittings  to  Hemming's  Hotel.  It  was 
in  the  Star  Hotel  that  the  anniversary  of  1798  took 
place;  and  it  was  at  this  meeting,  of  the  7th  March, 
that  the  old  Ghelic  Club  was  formally  dissolved,  and  a 
new  one  organised,  with  amended  rules  and  regulations, 
making  it  a  preliminary  step  to  membership  that  each 

*  In  olden  times  sedan  chairs  were  yery  numerous.  Their  bearers  wore 
blue  cloaks  and  carried  lanterns,  ladies  haying  no  other  means  of  being 
conyeyed  in  wet  weather  to  church,  or,  when  in  Ml  dress,  to  assemblies, 
concerts,  theatres,  and  dinner  or  supper  parties. 
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person  admitted  must  be  a  member  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Glasgow.*  It  was  also  a  rule  that  all  fixture 
meetings  should  take  place  in  the  Black  Bull  Lm,  that 
being  the  property  of  the  Highland  Society;  and  that  in 
the  election  of  members  two  black  balls  should  exclude 
an  applicant. 

The  Club  thus  newly  constituted  held  its  first  meeting 
on  the  11th  July  1798,  on  which  occasion  a  splendid 
turtle,  presented  to  the  Club  by  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell 
of  Hallyards,  attracted  a  powerful  assemblage  of  the 
fraternity  around  the  comfortable  board  of  the  Black  Bull 
Inn.t  By  the  new  Club  there  was  also  elected  a  new 
piper,  who,  it  appears,  required  other  considerations  on 
taking  office  than  the  mere  salary  and  Highland  toggery 
formerly  given,  for,  according  to  the  minute  of  Angus 

*  The  Glasgow  Highland  Society  was  first  established  in  1727;  and  in 
1760  the  regulations  for  conducting  its  affairs  were  approved  of  by  the 
Magistrates  and  Council.  The  exclusive  object  of  this  very  benevolent 
institution,  is  the  education  and  clothing  of  Highland  boys  and  girls,  and 
putting  them  out  to  trades.  The  number  of  children  at  school  in  January 
1864  was  703  day  scholars,  exclusive  of  evening  scholars,  both  making  a 
total  little  short  of  one  thousand. 

t  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  like  many  others  of  the  same  name  who  have 
**  come  out  of  the  Highlands,"  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune ;  having, 
through  unwearied  activity,  high  probity,  and  great  mercantile  ability,  raised 
liiinmlf  to  the  head  of  one  of  those  leading  West  India  houses  which  were 
at  that  period  in  the  ascendant  in  Glasgow.  At  the  time  he  presided 
at  the  entertainment  alluded  to,  he  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
lead^s  of  the  then  dominant  sugar  aristocracy,  which  has  in  its  turn  re- 
signed the  supremacy  to  other  more  modem  enterprises.  To  individualise 
the  many  Campbetta  who  belonged  even  to  the  Gflelic  Club,  was  no  easy 
matter,  and  many  forms  of  doing  so  were  adopted.  One  was  called  after 
his  sire's  property,  another  after  his  own,  a  third  after  his  &ther*s  fiurm, 
others  according  to  the  colour  of  their  hair  or  the  peculiarity  of  their  form, 
while  a  worthy  gentleman  received  his  soubriquet  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  at  one  time  exhibited  so  anxious  a  desire  to  dispose  of  a  ship,  as  to 
have  put  up  the  common  sale  emblem  not  upon  one  but  on  two  masts! 
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Mackay's  election,  we  find  this  important  piece  of  good 
fortune  prepared  for  the  piper,  **  that  the  married  men 
present  promised  to  recommend  him  to  their  ladies  as  a 
good  grocer! ''  And  well  they  might  do  so,  for  not  very 
long  after  his  appointment,  Angus  became  one  of  the 
most  marked  and  celebrated  characters  of  the  firatemity. 
In  port  and  appearance  he  was  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a 
Highland  piper ;  to  his  artistic  talent  of  pressing  the  bag 
and  fingering  the  chanter,  he  united  the  bold  bearing  of 
an  ancient  chieftain,  and  a  strutting  pace  which  spoke 
aloud  of  conscious  supremacy  over  all  musical  mortals, 
especially  when  marching  aroimd  the  board  of  the  Gtelic 
Club!  Long  did  this  happy  interpreter  of  Celtic  strains 
continue  his  vocation,  but  at  length,  one  evening  after 
folfiUing  his  usual  duties,  he  left  the  Club-room  with 
his  pipes  under  his  arm,  and  before  he  reached  the  end 
of  the  adjoining  corridor  he  expired!  Angus  M'Kay 
may  be  truly  said,  therefore,  to  have  died  in  harness — 
the  last  breath  which  he  ever  knitted  having  been  poured 
into  his  bagpipe!* 

Into  the  newly-organised  management  of  the  Club, 

*  Angus  M'Kay  wu  piper  to  the  Glasgow  Highland  Volunteers,  and 
when  that  corps  was  sent  on  permanent  dnty  to  Linlithgow,  he  so  ena- 
moured the  authorities  with  the  music  of  his  chanter,  that  he  soon  after 
became  the  town  piper  of  that  burgh,  and  continued  to  perform  the  regular 
municipal  duties  of  the  office  till  his  death,  coming  only  to  Olasgow  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Oslic  Club.  He  was  a  great  fayourite  with  all  strangers 
who  during  his  time  encircled  the  OeUc  table;  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
particularly  took  the  fancy  of  the  late  lamented  Colonel  L.  Maule,  when, 
as  captain  of  the  97th  and  a  guest  of  the  i^temity,  he  encountered  the 
piper.  The  truth  is,  Angus  M'Kay  became  so  much  petted,  and,  as  it  were, 
so  much  a  part  and  portion  of  the  Club,  by  baring  so  long  contributed  to 
its  amusement,  that  the  members  got  the  likeness  of  the  piper  taken  in 
the  foil  paraphernalia  of  his  office,  and  which  effigy  has  erer  since  orna- 
mented the  wall  of  the  Gelic  Club-room. 
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an  increasing  love  of  good  eating  and  good  fellowship 
appears  to  have  entered.  Turtle  feasts  followed  each 
other  in  regular  succession;  the  most  remarkable  being 
that  given  on  the  18th  July  1799,  when  no  fewer  than 
thirty-five,  including  many  distinguished  strangers,  sat 
down  to  their  calipee  and  calipash,  and  did  not  rise  from 
table  till  the  whole  was  washed  down  with  many  hours' 
uninterrupted  flow  of  that  universal  beverage  yclept 
"  Glasgow  punch,"  manu&ctured  of  the  best  rum,  with 
lemons  or  limes,  and  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
makers  of  the  day.  The  party  which  encircled  the  board 
of  the  GheUc  Club  on  that  occasion  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  elite  of  Glasgow  society,  and  gave  a  prestige  to 
its  position,  as  a  social  fraternity,  which  rendered  its 
future  membership  particularly  desirable.  In  1800  the 
members  belonging  to  the  Gsolic  Club  numbered  forty- 
one;  but  as  years  ran  on,  the  numbers  became  more  and 
more  restricted,  till  in  1805  they  were  reduced  to  thirty. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  new  century,  a  no- 
velty appears  to  have  been  introduced,  in  the  dress  to 
be  worn  by  the  members  of  the  dub  on  their  days  of 
meeting;  for,  by  a  resolution  adopted  in  1802,  it  was 
decreed  that  henceforward  the  dress  should  be  a  short 
tartan  coat  of  the  plaid  of  the  42d  Regiment,  with  a 
green  velvet  collar  and  gilt  buttons,  and  the  inscription 
"  Cormin  nan  Oael."  The  coat  too  was  to  be  cut  to  a 
particular  shape,  as  shown  by  a  model  chosen  by  Mr. 
M'GKlvra.  With  the  coat  was  to  be  worn  a  plain  white 
Marseilles  quilting  or  kerseymere  waistcoat,  while  the 
lower  integuments  were  to  be  either  tartan  trouse  or  a 
kilt,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  hose  and 
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Bporan.  A  fine  of  half-a-crown  was  imposed  on  every 
member  who  appeared  at  any  meeting  without  this 
uniform. 

During  the  stirring  period  of  our  national  history 
which  intervened  between  the  short  peace  of  Amiens 
and  the  close  of  the  French  war,  when  Glasgow  had  its 
barracks  filled  with  troops,  who  had  either  learned  or 
were  learning  the  art  of  war,  the  GheUc  Club  was  ever 
and  anon  showing  their  hospitality  to  the  sons  of  Mars, 
and  particularly  to  those  who  boasted  the  philabeg  and 
plaid.*  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  entertain- 
ments, we  may  mention  a  splendid  turtle  feast,  given,  by 
the  brotherhood,  on  the  3d  September  1803,  to  Colonel 
M'AUster,  on  his  taking  the  command  of  the  Glasgow 
Highland  Volunteers,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
George  Mcintosh,  and  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
the  then  Lord  Provost  Oraigie.  Another  was  given 
on  20th  January  1804,  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  when 
commanding  in  Glasgow  the  Stirlingshire  Militia,  on 
which  occasion  several  of  the  members  danced  the 
Highland  fling  to  the  music  of  the  pipes,  and  showed 
*'  a  dexterity  and  grace  that  even  astonished  the  High- 
land nobleman! '^  Again,  on  the  13th  February  1805, 
the  Club  entertained  the  officers  of  the  5th  North  Bri- 

*  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  Am  which  during  my  boyhood  my  companioiiB 
and  myself  had  in  witnessing  the  daily  drilling  of  the  new-caught  High- 
landers on  the  low  Green,  or  the  pity  we  felt  for  the  cruel  usage  of  the  poor 
fellows,  by  the  cane-wielding  sergeants  or  corporals  who  were  putting  them 
through  their  facings.  No  doubt  some  of  them  were  stupid  enough,  and 
what  was  worse,  it  was  their  misfortune  to  comprehend  but  indifferently 
the  English  word  of  command,  so  much  so  that  it  was  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  chalk  their  left  feet,  and  instead  of  crying  out,  when  marching, 
"  left— right,"  the  common  call  was  **  caukit  foot  foremost!" 
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tish  MiHtia,  then  oommaiided  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness, 
whose  daughter  was  soon  after  married  in  Glasgow, 
and  became  the  leader  of  all  fashionable  parties  in  the 
City.  But  by  far  the  most  celebrated  mangiare  ever 
given  by  the  Olub — and  it  is  the  last  to  which  we 
would  refer — was  that  given  on  the  11th  November 
1816,  to  the  o£ELcers  of  the  42d  Highlanders,  being  the 
second  pledge  of  hospitality  offered  by  the  Celtic  frater- 
nity to  this  distinguished  corps.  During  the  four-and- 
twenty  years  which  had  elapsed,  since  the  ffighland 
Watch  had  joined  in  bumpers  to  the  '^  Horn,  com, 
wool,  and  yam"  Gfaalic  toast,  at  the  hospitable  board 
of  the  Club,  the  regiment  had  been  engaged  in  many 
a  bloody  and  glorious  conflict.  In  Egypt  they  had  tes- 
tified to  the  fmcibility  of  the  French  Invinciblea;  in  the 
Peninsula  they  had  gained  many  honourable  clasps;  and 
in  the  summer  of  that  very  year  they  had,  at  Quatre 
Bras  and  Waterloo,  won  imperishable  honours.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  we  find  it  to  have  been  the  imani- 
mous  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Ghelic  dub,  that 
a  more  than  ordinary  mark  of  respect  was  due  to  "  the 
Standard  of  the  Broyal  Highlanders,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  national  attachment,  and  of  the  high  sense 
which  each  member  entertained  of  the  military  glory 
early  acquired  and  maintained  by  a  series  of  gallant 
achievements,  down  to  the  last  most  brilliant  service  at 
Waterloo."  On  this  resolution  and  opinion,  the  dinner 
was  given,  and  £20  out  of  the  general  fund  voted  to 
supplement  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  members  pre- 
sent. The  chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay,  the 
then  Member  of  Parliament;   and  although  this  well- 
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known  gentleman  bore  no  Celtic  name,  yet,  from  haying 
become  the  laird  of  Toward,  in  Argyleshire,  he  had  the 
best  of  all  titles  for  presiding  over  the  Oselic  Club,  and 
his  qualifications  for  the  oflSice  were  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  mercantile  Glasgow  ever  possessed  so 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  first-class  merchant.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
proper  management  of  home  as  well  as  foreign  transac- 
tions, placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  western  con- 
temporaries in  trade,  and  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  British  metropolis.  He  was,  in  fact, 
an  acknowledged  authority  in  all  commercial  matters 
in  Glasgow,  and  was  not  unfrequently  consulted  by  the 
Government  itself.*  Under  his  presidency,  twenty  mem- 
bers turned  out  to  welcome  the  gallant  soldiers  who 
had  been  invited,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  present, 
with  the  addition  of  Colonel  Campbell  of  the  40th.  The 
dinner  seems  to  have  gone  off  with  great  ec]kt,  and  with 
a  spirit  worthy  of  the  object  which  the  entertainers  had 

*  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay  was  bom  in  Glasgow  about  the  year  1772,  and 
for  half  a  century  was  known  throughout  the  commercial  world  as 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  actiye  of  British  merchants.  Sndowed 
with  peculiar  personal  activity  and  a  well-cultiTated  and  well-balanced 
mind,  he,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  tobacco  trade,  at  once  extended  the 
name  and  commerce  of  Glasgow  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  ciTilised 
globe.  No  individual  certainly  did  more  to  destroy  the  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company;  and  no  sooner  was  the  trade  with  the  East  opened 
up  to  free  competition,  than  he  despatched  a  vessel  of  600  tons  to  Calcutta, 
being  the  first  ship  ever  sent  direct  from  Scotland  to  India.  Mr.  Finlay's 
opinions  on  matters  of  trade  were  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  and 
were  frequently  quoted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1812  he  was  elected  Lord  Provost  of  the  City,  and  in  a  few  days 
thereafter  was  chosen  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Clyde  district  of  burghs. 
His  return  was  a  very  popular  one,  and,  amid  many  enthusiastic  rejoicings 
at  his  success,  he  was  drawn  by  his  fellow-citiiens  in  an  open  carriage  fit>m 
the  Town  Hall  to  his  house  in  Queen-street.    In  a  subsequent  Parliament 
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in  view.  After  each  had  quaffed  from  his  own  aUge^ 
ehreaehainn  a  £Bdr  quantum  of  the  generous  juice  of  the 
vine,  the  glorious  punch-bowl|  redolent  of  everything 
exciting,  was  introduced,  and  oft  and  again  was  its  volu- 
minous interior  replenished.  To  add  to  the  hilarity  with 
which  the  deUcious  libations  dedicated  to  every  possible 
sentiment  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  that  could  be  dreamed 
of  were  given,  the  band  of  the  regiment  alternately  with 
the  Club  piper,  took  up  the  martial  theme;  and  although 
at  first  the  former  seemed  to  have  been  decidedly  pre- 
ferred, BtiU,  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  as  the  glasses 
became  emptied,  it  was  plain  that  long  before  the  deuch* 
an^dorus  was  pledged,  the  bagpipes  had  become  the  fSEk- 
vourite.* 

If  the  history  of  this  Club  is  one  of  constant  hospi- 
tality to  military  strangers,  it  is  also  certain  that  it  has 
proved  itself  the  no  less  kind  caterer  for  the  amusement 
of  the  ladies  of  Olasgow.  We  have  already  hinted  at 
the  first  ball  which  was  given  by  the  fraternity  in  1792, 
and  which  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  gives  an 
insight  into  the  precise  condition  of  the  past  society 

he  sat  for  the  bnigh  of  Malmesbury;  and  in  1819  he  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  the  Olasgow  Uniyersity.  With  almost  eyery  one  of  the  chari- 
table and  public  institutions  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Finlay  was  connected;  and  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  he  lent  his  helping 
hand  actiyely  and  personally  to  eyery  well-digested  scheme  for  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  City.  After  thus  pursuing  a  most  energetic  and  useful  life,  he 
died  on  the  6th  March  1842,  at  Castle-Toward,  which  he  had  built  on  the 
ettate  purchased  with  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

*  That  this  was  the  fiict  appears  certain  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Club  Minutes: — **  While  the  band  appeared  at  first  to  be  decidedly  pre- 
fiarxed,  still  as  judgw^ent  ripem  by  experience,  intrinsic  worth  is  seldom 
permitted  to  remain  long  unnoticed,  for,  kUe  in  the  evening,  the  bagpipe 
became  the  fayonrite." 
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of  Glasgow.  At  the  commencement  of  a  new  century, 
however,  the  efforts  of  the  brotherhood  to  offer  amuse- 
ment to  their  fair  countrywomen  seem  to  have  been  in- 
creasing. A  grand  ball  was  given  on  7th  March  1806, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Clnb,  when  the  company,  amount- 
ing to  110  ladies  and  gentlemen,  assembled  in  the  Ton- 
tine Hotel,  not  as  now  at  the  late  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  but 
at  the  more  reasonable  hour  of  seven.  At  this  seasonable 
hour  the  dance  was  opened  with  the  reel  of  Tulloch- 
gorum;  and  with  reel  and  country  dance  the  floor  was 
never  left  vacant  till  midnight  chimed  firom  the  adjoin- 
ing Cross  steeple,  when — with  a  skirl  as  loud  as  ever 
roused  the  Sassanach  from  his  slumbers — the  piper,  with 
the  highest  pressure  on  his  bag^  announced  that  an 
elegant  entertainment — consisting  of  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season,  the  choicest  fruits  and  confectionery 
which  could  then  be  obtained  from  "  Baxter's  Italian 
Warehouse,"  and  wines  worthy  of  the  cellars  of  the 
Duke  of  Importance  or  of  Provost  Hamilton — ^was  laid 
out  in  the  Coffee-room,  which  was  splendidly  decorated 
and  lighted  for  the  occasion.  At  the  roast-beef  pibroch 
from  the  pipes,  the  whole  party  left  the  dancing-hall 
and  proceeded  to  the  refectory,  where,  after  the  accus- 
tomed clang  of  knives  and  forks,  the  usual  Highland 
toasts  were  given  with  the  usual  Highland  accompani- 
ments; these  finished,  the  dancing  re-commenced  and 
continued  till  early  dawn. 

Another  ball  was  given  on  9th  March  1812,  in  the 
Assembly-rooms,  the  numbers  being  increased  to  160; 
and  what  is  more  noticeable,  the  hour  of  meeting  had 
stretched  out  to  nine  o'clock,  showing  what  even  six 
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short  years  could  do  towards  changing  the  fashionable 
habits  of  a  city.  Of  the  other  splendid  baDs  which 
have  been  successively  given  by  the  Club,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  each  surpassed  its  predecessor  in 
numbers  and  brilliance;  while  the  last — which  took  place 
on  24th  January  1841,  and  at  which,  being  a  fancy  ball, 
there  were  consequently  displayed  the  costumes  of  all 
natioiLB — ^has  ever  been  remembered  and  talked  of,  as  the 
most  splendid  that  ever  took  place  in  the  western  metro- 
polis.* The  only  regret  expressed  by  those  who  really 
love  the  joyous  hilarity  of  the  dance,  is  the  fear  that  the 
Gkolic  Club  may  have  adopted  the  too  prevalent  idea  of 
the  present  day  in  Olasgow — that  the  conduct  of  David 
King  of  Israel  in  the  eyes  of  Michal  was  a  sin! 

So  much  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  fra- 
ternity whose  history  we  have  been  attempting  thus 
slightly  to  sketch,  f  Let  us  now  for  a  moment  allude 
to  the  heartfelt  interest  which  the  members  took  in 
each  other's  welfare.  Nowhere  has  a  brotherhood  been 
united  to  each  other  by  more  friendly  ties,  or  felt  greater 
sorrow  when  these  ties  were  snapped  by  death.  It  is, 
alas!  too  true  that  clubs,  like  communities,  are,  in  the 
course  of  years,  subject  to  many  changes;  but  although 

*  The  foUowing  are  the  dates  of  the  balls  which  were  giyen  by  the  Club 

nneelSSl:— 

24th  April   1831, 160  penoni  present. 

2fith  March  1836, 250 

7th  March  1838 276 

24th  March  1841, 300 

t  We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  the  Club  did  not  restrict  itself  to 
mere  tokens  of  hospitality,  but  opened  its  purse  for  other  objects ;  the  latest 
instance  of  its  generous  benevolence  being  the  gift  of  one  hundred  pounds 
to  the  Olasgow  contribution  of  £48,000  rused  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  our  brare  army  now  in  the  Crimea. 
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the  Celtic  brotherhood  was  established  as  early  as  1780, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  lost  any  one  of  its  members 
by  death  till  12th  November  1800,  when  the  minutes 
mention  that  the  brethren  attended  that  meeting  with  a 
black  crape  round  the  left  arm,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Mr.  James  Campbell  and  Mr.  Alexander 
MTherson,  who  had  just  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  On 
the  anniversary  dinner,  too,  of  7th  March  1804,  the 
Club  appeared  in  full  mourning,  as  a  token  of  respect 
towards  the  memory  of  Mr.  M'GKlvra,  the  father  of  the 
Club.  On  this  occasion,  the  meeting  appears  to  have 
been  both  numerous  and  highly  respectable— the  chair 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay,  who,  with  deep 
feeling,  proposed  the  memory  of  their  departed  brother 
and  friend.  After  each  member  had  quaffed  his  glass 
in  solenm  silence,  and  the  Club  piper  had  poured  out  a 
solenm  lament,  Mr.  George  M'Intosh,  the  old  and  inti- 
mate Mend  of  the  deceased,  rose,  and  after  saying  a  few 
words  in  testimony  of  the  singularly  amiable  character 
of  his  departed  companion,  concluded  his  touching  ora- 
tion in  the  following  rather  remarkable  words: — ^''The 
fikther  of  the  Club— the  oldest  in  years — the  gayest  in 
all  juvenile  and  innocent  amusements — ^the  first  in  the 
dance — ^the  last  to  part  with  a  social  friend.  His  vener- 
able countenance  and  grey  locks  created  respect,  while 
his  cheerful  good  humour  diffiised  mirth.  In  all  his 
dealings  and  conversation  he  was  strictly  just  and  hon- 
ourable; in  religion  and  piety  sincere.  We  have  lost 
one  of  our  best  members,  and  many  poor  Highlanders 
their  best  friend.''  With  those  concluding  sentiments, 
he  proposed  the  following  toast: — 


\ 
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'*  Hay  we  all  lire  in  health  and  comfort  to  the  age  of  Calum  ; 
And  when  we  cease  to  be  members,  may  we  be  regretted  like  Calum." 

Among  many  others  whose  decease,  during  the  long 
career  of  this  remarkable  Club,  called  forth  tokens  of  sor- 
row on  the  part  of  the  members,  we  shall  only  allude  to 
Mr.  George  Mcintosh,  one  of  the  originatcH's  of  the  Club. 
On  the  Sunday  immediately  following  the  demise  of  that 
highly-esteemed  gentleman  and  citizen,  the  Club  as  a 
body  went  in  deep  mourning  to  St.  Andrew's  church, 
accompanied  by  the  Magistrates  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Highland  Society,  and  preceded  by  the  charity  boys 
belonging  to  the  Society,  to  hear  a  funeral  sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  William  Bitchie;  who,  on  that  solemn 
occarion,  in  the  just  and  tastefdl  panegyric  which  he 
pronounced  on  the  character  of  the  departed  Celt,  found 
a  sympathetic  echo  in  every  listener's  breast.* 

*  Mr.  Oeoige  M'lntosh,  the  chief  founder  of  the  Qslic  Club,  was  bom  at 
Newmore  in  Boss-shire,  in  the  year  1737.  Being  the  fourth  son  of  a  former 
in  that  northern  countyi  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  haye  been  in  his  earlier 
yean  in  the  possession  of  much  wealth  or  of  yery  brilliant  prospects;  and 
we  aooordingly  find  that,  on  his  remoyal  to  Glasgow,  he,  as  a  rery  young 
man,  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  concern  known  by  the  name  of  the 
«  Glasgow  Tan-work  Company."  In  1773  he  separated  himself  from  this 
eompany,  and  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  in  one  branch  of  its  business, 
▼is.  shoemaking,  employing  nearly  600  men.  About  this  time,  Mr.  M'Intosh 
was  engaged  in  a  glass-making  concern,  and  in  the  West  India  trade.  In 
1777  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  a  dye-stuff  called  **  cudbear,"  which 
he  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  In  1785  he,  with  Mr.  David  Dale,  estab- 
lished, under  the  direction  of  M.  PapiUon  of  Rouen,  a  Turkey-red  dye-work, 
at  Dalmamock  on  the  Clyde ;  and  here  the  first  Turkey-red  was  dyed  in 
Great  Britain.  The  copartnery  continued  till  1803,  when  the  works  were 
disposed  of  to  other  parties.  In  1797,  when  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained of  a  French  inraslon,  Mr.  M'Intosh  made  an  offer  to  the  Magistrates 
of  Glasgow  to  raise  a  volunteer  corps  of  Highlanders.  The  Magistrates 
voted  him  thanks,  but  declined  his  offer,  seemingly  imder  the  impression 
that  it  might,  if  accepted,  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  2d  Regiment 
of  Glasgow  Volunteers,  then  being  raised.  In  1791,  Mr.  M'Intosh  estab- 
lished a  ootton-miU  and  a  weaving-factory  on  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  in 
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Among  the  many  topics  of  interest  which  from  time 
to  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ghelic  dub,  pecu- 
liarly connected  with  the  native  language  and  mountain 
manners  of  Caledonia,  there  appears  to  have  been  none 
that  excited  more  discussion  and  more  difference  of 
opinion  than  the  Ghelic  toast  of  ''Horn,  com,  wool,  and 
yam/'  As  a  means  of  better  clearing  up  the  difficul- 
ties which  surrounded  this  rather  occult  subject,  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Dennistoun — ^then  a  zealous  member  of  the 
brotherhood — drew  out  a  statement  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  by  which  he  won 
for  himself  not  a  little  fame.    In  this  document,  which 

Sutherlandahire.  In  1803  these  works  oontuned  about  6,000  ipindlei;  and 
firom  80  to  100  weayen  were  located  in  the  Tillage.  Want  of  sacoeas  obliged 
the  concern  to  diipose  of  the  works,  which  were  soon  thereafter  destroyed  by 
fire.  While  Mr.  M'Intoah  was  thus  employing  his  time  as  an  energetio  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  we  find  that  about  the  year  1794  he  embarked  with 
extraordinary  ceal  and  success  in  raising  recruits  in  Glasgow  for  the  King's 
serrice;  and  in  this  respect  he  was  Tery  instrumental  in  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  and  of  the  133d  (then  commanded  by  Colonel 
Simon  Eraser),  of  the  78th,  and  of  the  North  Lowland  Fencibles.  After 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  when  war  again  broke  out  with  France,  Mr. 
M'Intosh  was  once  more  at  his  post,  and  was  speedily  successful  in  raising 
a  battalion,  700  strong,  called  the  **  Glasgow  Highland  Volunteers,"  but 
which,  from  nerer  haying  been  in  the  army,  he  declined  to  command.  In 
1804  the  Canadian  Fencibles,  when  stationed  in  Glasgow,  haying  mutinied. 
General  Wemyss  made  application  to  Mr.  M'Intosh  to  interfere;  and  he 
haying  hastened  among  the  soldiery,  and  addressed  them  in  their  natiye 
tongue,  the  soldiers,  electrified  by  his  Gielic  address,  instantly  returned 
to  their  quarters  and  resumed  their  duty.  Mr.  M'Intosh,  about  this 
period,  took  a  deep  interest  in  City  affairs,  and  became  the  chairman  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  butwhUe  thus  busied  in  mercantile  puisuits 
and  many  beneyolent  objects,  he  was  called  to  make  a  journey  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  summer  of  1807,  on  returning  frt>m  which  he  was  seized  at 
Moffat  with  inflammation,  and  there  expired  on  the  20th  July  of  that  year. 
Among  the  men  to  whom  Glasgow  is  indebted  for  its  onward  progress, 
there  are  few  who  haye  surpassed  Mr.  George  M*Intosh  in  actiyity,  public 
spirit,  and  beneficence.  The  acts  of  his  life  showed  that  business,  carried 
on  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  beneficence; 
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is  given  at  ftdl  length  in  the  minutes  of  the  Club,  his 
accnrate  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  the  GheUc 
tongue  is  at  once  illustrated  and  proved;  while  there  is 
displayed  throughout  the  paper  a  highly  critical  appre- 
ciation of  the  genius  of  that  difficult  language.  To  the 
lovers  of  Celtic  literature,  its  perusal  cannot  fail  to  be 
both  pleasing  and  instructive.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  those  who  have  attempted,  or 
may  still  attempt,  to  perpetuate  the  tongue  of  Ossian, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  all  fiiture  exertions  on  this  score 
are  destined  to  prove  a  failure.  Against  the  steam-boat 
penetrating  every  Highland  loch,  and  carrying  along 

and  that  commerce,  conducted  bj  a  liberal  mind,  capable  of  applying 
science  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  opens  a  field  for  exhibiting  with 
adyantage  all  that  is  Tirtuous  and  worthy  of  praise.  He  was  pious  without 
ostentation  and  without  fimaticism.  In  the  eloquent  words  of  Dr.  Ritchie, 
we  may  add  that  **  the  bigotry  of  prejudice,  the  gloom  of  superstition,  the 
contempt  of  those  who  adopted  modes  of  worship  different  from  him,  neyer 
disgraced  his  creed,  never  soured  his  temper,  never  polluted  his  conver- 
sation. In  him  piety  was  combined  with  charity,  and  the  lore  of  God  with 
the  lore  of  his  neighbour."  Mr.  M'Intosh  at  an  early  age  married  Miss 
Mary  Moore,  daughter  of  the  Ber.  Charles  Moore,  and  sister  of  Dr.  John 
Moore,  the  author  of  *'Zelucco,"  and  consequently  the  aunt  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  His  son,  Mr.  Charles  M'Intosh,  who  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1776 
— an  equally  worthy  member  of  the  Gaelic  Club — did  also  much  for  the 
manufactures  of  his  native  City.  In  1786  he  introduced  the  making  of 
tugar-of-lead;  and  in  1797  established  the  first  alum-work  in  Scotland  at 
Hurlet,  and  thereafter  at  Campsie.  In  1799  he  first  prepared  the  chloride 
of  lime  in  a  dry  state,  which  he  patented,  and  which,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Tennant,  he  carried  on  as  a  manufacture  with  great  success.  He  also  dis- 
covered the  process  for  rendering  any  sort  of  &bric  waterproof,  and  which 
has  since  been  carried  on,  particularly  at  Manchester,  to  a  great  extent; 
and,  in  fine,  in  1823,  among  many  other  valuable  discoveries,  he  dis- 
covered a  process  for  converting  iron  into  steel,  by  submitting  it  in  a  dose 
vessel  to  the  action  of  carbonetted  hydrogen  gas.  For  Mr.  Mcintosh's  ser- 
vices to  science,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  a  Fellow  in  1823. 
His  son  George,  four  years  after  his  father's  death,  which  took  place  in 
1843,  printed  and  privately  distributed  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  me- 
moirt  of  his  life. 
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with  it  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Sasonnach,  it 
is  vain  for  the  modem  Oelt  to  contend;  and  aLthough 
we  are  fisa*  from  discountenancing^  but  would  rather 
encourage  national  characteristics,  as  a  means  of  in- 
spiring and  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  emulation  among 
the  mixed  tribes  of  which  this  and  many  other  nations 
are  made  up,  still,  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  ere  the  lapse 
of  this  daily-changing  century,  the  Scottish  GheUc  may 
have  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  of  the  Cornish  or 
Waldensian! 

Patient  reader  I  we  have  now  attempted  to  give  thee 
a  few  of  the  more  striking  points  in  the  history  of  a 
fraternity,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  seventy  years* 
existence,  with  honour  to  itself  and  with  benefit  to  the 
community.  For  while  the  Gtelic  Club  has  exhibited, 
in  its  onward  course,  the  evidence  of  a  well-conducted 
and  highly  respectable  knot  of  Highland  gentlemen, 
proud  of  their  lineage,  of  their  Alpine  country,  and  of 
their  Highland  usages,  it  at  the  same  time  has  shown  a 
degree  of  hospitality  and  kindness  towards  their  brave 
countrymen  and  fair  friends  imexampled  by  any  other 
of  the  many  social  brotherhoods  of  Glasgow* 

Long  may  the  Club  continue  their  sittings,  whether 
in  philabeg  or  trouse,  either  for  their  own  special  gra- 
tification, or  for  that  of  those  on  whom  they  bestow  so 
much  hearty  kindness !  And  while  we  say  this  for  them- 
selves and  their  encouragement,  we  would  likewise,  in 

*  One  of  the  members  was  so  proud  of  his  Celtic  origin,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  exclaimed,  in  the  hearing  of  the  fraternity,  **  I  thank  Ood  that 
there  is  not  a  single  drop  of  lowland  blood  in  my  reins l"  On  hearing 
which,  Mr.  Samuel  Hunter,  who  happened  to  be  present,  at  once  rejoined, 
**  Tou  are  certainly  thankful  for  sma'  mercies!" 
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the  name  of  the  fair  girls  of  Glasgow,  earnestly  plead 
for  such  another  ball  as  that  which,  in  1841,  displayed 
so  much  grace  and  beauty,  and  excited  such  general 
satisfaction. 

With  these  cordial  wishes  would  we  now — under  fear 
of  encroaching  any  longer  on  thy  patience,  kind  reader, 
take  the  advice  of  our  old  friend,  the  author  of  ^*  Whis- 
tlebinkie,''  as  we  would  also  advise  the  Gselic  Club  to 
do  when  the  Club-room  is  small — '^put  the  pipes  in  the 
pock!" 
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GLASGOW  FROM  1780  TO  1795~AND  THE 
ACCIDENTAL  CLUB. 


Kind  reader!  it  may  be  remembered  that  before 
introducing  thee  to  the  Anderston,  Hodge  Podge,  and 
my  Lord  Boss's  Clubs,  we  attempted  to  make  thee  in 
some  degree  acquainted  with  the  more  salient  points 
of  Glasgow  history,  and  with  the  more  striking  pecu- 
liarities in  the  habits  and  manners  of  her  citizens,  at 
the  various  periods  when  these  fraternities  were  first 
established.  And  before  commencing  to  tell  thee  of 
other  convivial  brotherhoods,  who  began  their  sittings 
a  few  winters  before  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  may  be  perhaps  proper  to  attempt  another 
brief  sketch  of  the  City  and  its  inhabitants,  about  that 
transition  period,  when  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
west  made  its  first  great  start  in  progressive  popidation 
and  importance.* 


*  Mr.  Smellie  took  a  cenras  by  order  of  the  Magistntet  in  1791,  and  the 
following  were  the  resnlts: — 

Inhabited  Houses  within  City  Royalty  and  New  Town, 10,291 

Inhabitants  in  Ditto 41,777 

Do.        in  Suburbs,  including Oorbals,  Calton,  Graham- 
ston,  Anderston,  Ac 20,076 

In  whole  City  and  Suburbs, 61,853 

Country  part  of  Barony  Parish,. 4,8S0 

66,188 
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During  the  forty  years  that  had  passed  since  Professor 
SimBon  first  met  his  dub  associates  in  the  village  of 
Anderston,  and  even  during  the  ten  years  since  my 
Lord  Boss's  Club  first  assembled,  great  changes  had 
been  gradually  taking  place,  not  only  on  the  outward 
aspect  of  the  City,  but  in  the  manners  and  tastes  of 
those  who  dwelt  within  its  borders.  A  progressive 
improvement  was  apparent  in  everything;  but  withal 
there  still  remained  so  many  of  the  peculiarities  and 
attributes  incident  to  a  comparatively  small  town,  that 
these,  when  now  viewed,  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
present  day,  will  be  found  to  realise  a  sufficiently  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  Glasgow  of  1795  and  that 
of  1855. 

Betwixt  1780  and  1795  the  City  had  certainly  very 
much  increased  in  size,  and  the  houses  ('bating  those 
of  the  tobacco  lords)  had  been  gradually  increased  in 
their  dimensions.  A  manifest  improvement,  too,  had  be- 
come apparent  in  the  exterior  architecture;  the  streets 
and  thoroughfares  were  rather  better  paved,  and  a  com- 
mencement was  made  towards  the  modem  luxury  of 
sewers.  A  building  company,  during  the  course  of  five 
years  firom  1788,  had  expended  no  less  than  £12,000  on 
new  tenements,  and  the  example  was  soon  followed  by 
other  wealthy  citizens.  There  were  stiU,  however,  a  few 
of  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  Trongate  which  had 
roofs  of  thatch,  while  very  many  of  those  in  Saltmarket 
and  High-street  had  stiU  fronts  of  wood.  Along  all  the 
leading  thorough&res,  proceeding  from  the  Cross,  one 
could  still  pace  under  piazzas,  seciire  from  rain  and  fr^m 
sunshine,  although  there  were  already  powerAil  efforts 
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making  to  have  the  dingy  shops  brought  out  to  the  front 
of  the  street.*  In  1795,  Hutcheson-street,  Wikon^street, 
John-street,  and  George -square,  were  known  by  the 
common  appellation  of  '^  the  New  Town/'  as  this  quar- 
ter of  the  City  then  really  was.  Many  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  then  lived  in  Charlotte -street^ 
Stockwell,  Jamaica-street,  Saltmarket,  and  High-street. 
The  high  and  mighty  commercial  chns  generally  occu- 
pied houses  in  Virginia -street.  Miller -street.  Queen- 
street,  and  Buchanan -street,  and  in  the  three  squares, 
viz.  St.  Enoch's,  George,  and  St.  Andrew's;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  there  was  not  a  place  of  busi- 
ness in  any  one  of  those  now  bustling  localities. 

St.  Andrew's-square  was  at  that  time  the  great  seat  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  while  almost  no  places  of 
business  were  found  farther  west  than  Glassford-street 
or  fitrther  north  than  Ingram-street.  With  respect  to 
retail  shops,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  not  one  of  any  note 
was  situated  to  the  west  of  Miller-street.  As  yet  not  a 
single  private  house  had  been  built  to  the  west  or  north- 
west of  George-square;  and  between  Madeira-court  and 
Anderston,  grass  fields  and  gardens  were  all  prevalent. 
Although  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  silver  and  gold 
was  practised  early  in  the  City — (since,  by  an  Act  of 
Council,  William  Cockbum,  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh, 
was  allowed  to  exercise  his  calling  in  Glasgow  in  1660, 
and  in  1716  a  sum  of  £36 :  U.  dd.  sterling  money  was 
given  to  James  Luke,  goldsmith,  by  the  Town  for  a  silver 

•  On  the  14fh  August  1793,  Sir  William  BfiUer  and  Mr.  Aiehlbald  Camp- 
bell, adroeates,  gare  an  opinion  to  the  Magistrates,  that  the  proprietoxt  oould 
not  bring  out  their  shops  to  the  front  of  the  piassas.  This  was  afterwards 
accomplished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
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tankard,  &c,  to  be  sent  to  Colonel  William  Maxwell  of 
Gardonelly  for  the  good  service  he  had  done  during  ''  the 
rebellion  and  confusion/') — still  in  1790  there  were,  if  we 
omit  watchmakers'  and  those  which  might  be  properly 
designated  jewellers'  or  goldsmiths'  shops,  only  two  at 
all  notable  in  Glasgow,  one  of  which  was  kept  by  Mr. 
Adam  Ghraham  in  King-street,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Gray  in  Trongate;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
latter  silversmith  could,  in  addition  to  his  more  valu- 
able wares,  always  ftumish  a  customer  with  a  cane  or 
an  mnbreUa — the  latter  luxury,  though  then  a  modem 
invention,  being  at  that  time  generally  made  of  yellow  or 
green  glazed  linen.  These  novelties  were  also  very  large, 
with  a  ring  at  the  top  by  which  to  hang  them;  and  al- 
though they  are  at  present  found  indispensable  to  the  com- 
fort of  every  Glasgow  pedestrian,  they  were  then  only  to 
be  seen  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  more  feuahionable 
of  the  community.*  In  addition  to  the  two  rather  cele- 
brated silversmithsf  mentioned,  there  was  at  that  time  a 
somewhat  noted  individual,  yclept  Angus  M'Donald,  who 
sold  plated  goods  in  great  variety,  and  who  besides  eked 
out  his  business  by  the  sale  of  tea  and  quack  medicines, 
more  particularly  of  the  famous  balm  of  GKlead.}    Of 

*  The  late  Hr.  John  Jameaon,  surgeon,  on  retorning  from  Parif  in  1782, 
brought  an  umbrella  with  him,  which  was  the  first  in  this  City.  **  Senex" 
mentions  that  about  the  year  1786  an  attempt  was  made  to  manufacture 
umbrellas,  by  Mr.  John  Gardner,  &ther  of  the  optician;  but  the  aitide 
was  so  clumsy  that  it  did  not  succeed. 

t  Prerious  to  1700,  as  we  hare  already  shown,  there  was  a  most  respect> 
able  firm  as  jeweUers  called  Bfilne  &  Campbell  in  the  Trongate.  In  the 
Gkujfow  Mercmy  of  March  1783  we  find  that  their  shop  had  been  broken 
into. 

X  In  1700,  among  the  many  adyertisements  of  wares  which  appear  at  this 
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apothecaries'  or  druggists'  shops  there  were,  up  to  the 
latest  time  we  are  attempting  to  sketch,  only  two  of  any 
great  celebrity,  and  these  were  kept  by  Mrs.  Balmanno* 
and  Mr.  Wright;!  for  the  other  half-dozen  small  vendors 
of  salts  and  senna,  in  Trongate,  High*street,  and  Gallow- 
gate,  were  of  no  note  or  character.  The  cloth  shops  for 
the  working  classes  and  country  people  were  all  on  the 

time  by  Angus  McDonald,  we  find  black  tea  at  8«.  Sd,  to  6a.  6d.  per  lb.  and 
green  tea  at  6«.  to  12*.  His  shop  was  at  first  at  the  head  of  Saltmarket,  bat 
latterly  at  the  foot  of  Bnmswick-plaoe.  His  porter,  Murdoch  M'Donald, 
according  to  the  adrertisements,  had  been  cured  of  eTery  disease  by  the 
tue  of  the  medicaments  and  electuaries  his  master  sold,  and  by  the  abuse  of 
the  balm  of  Gilead  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  intoxicate  himself  and  ruin  lus 
employer. 

*  This  celebrated  drug  establishment  was  situated  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Laigh  Kirk-doss,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Galen*s  Head.  It  is  now 
nearly  a  century  since  it  was  first  established,  and  it  still  continues  to  dole 
out  pills,  potions,  and  electuaries,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  it  has  met 
with  firom  apothecaries'  halls,  plate-glass,  and  large  coloured  bottles!  Al- 
though its  most  palmy  dajrs  were  certainly  those  when  the  mother  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Balmanno  surreyed  the  salres  and  tinctures  from  her  stuffed 
arm  chair,  it  continued  to  be  weU  patronised  eren  after  her  death;  and  most 
deserredly  so,  for  while  the  drugs  were  perhaps  fVUly  as  weU  attended  to  by 
two  old  faithAU  servants,  the  poor  and  the  afilicted  had  the  adrantage  of  ob- 
taining the  adyice  of  her  benevolent-hearted  son  without  fee  or  reward.  In 
a  rather  derer  satirical  work,  called  "Northern  Sketches,"  in  which  many 
of  the  Glasgow  characters  of  the  day  are  shown  up,  the  Doctor  is  somewhat 
unjustly  handled.  The  only  part  of  the  picture  which  is  really  true  is  Ms 
introduction  on  the  scene.  *'  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,**  says  the  author, 
**  is  Dr.  Quotem,  something  Uke  a  statue,  as  Pope  says,  '  stepped  from  its 
pedestal  to  take  the  air ! '  *'  The  first  opponent  with  which  the  old  Galen*s 
Head  had  to  contend  was  the  large  wholesale  and  retail  business  set  up  by 
Dr.  James  Monteath  and  Mr.  William  Couper,  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
StockweU-street,  which  continued  to  maintAin  a  first-rate  position  till  a  few 
leading  medical  gentlemen  joined  together  and  formed  the  Apothecaries* 
Hall  Company,  in  a  court  on  the  south  side  of  Argyle-street,  near  the 
Buck's  Head  Hotel,  whence  it  was  remored  to  its  present  site  in  Viiginia- 
street. 

t  In  1786,  Mr.  Archibald  Wright  adTcrtiaes  himself  as  a  seedsman  and 
druggist. 
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south  side  of  the  Trongate,  hetween  the  Laigh  Kirk- 
closs  and  the  Cross,  under  what  was  usually  called 
**  the  pillars/'  with  a  few  stray  ones  about  the  head  of 
the  GkkUowgate.  For  broad  cloths,  for  the  better  classes, 
there  were  only  three  shops  of  note,  and  those  were  kept 
by  Mr.  William  Aitken^  Mr.  Patrick  Ewing,  and  Messrs. 
Miller  &  Ewing.  The  hardware  shops  were  aU  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Saltmarket;  and  among  these  was  that 
of  the  well-known  Mr.  James  Lockhart,  who  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  y^ry  best  specimens  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
morality  of  bygone  times;*  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  street  were  located  all  the  dealers  in  ready-made 
coarse  shoes.  There  was  then  not  a  tailor's  shop  in  the 
whole  City;  cutters  of  garments  being  confined  to  the 
upper  flats  or  garrets  of  houses,  aud  in  their  art  giving 
little  proof  of  much  taste  or  acquaintanceship  with  the 
mysteries  of  Bond-street. 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered  on  the  surface  of  past 
society,  it  appears  that  trade  rather  than  literature  has 

*  In  proof  of  this,  the  following  anecdote  has  been  told  of  Mr.  Lockhart : 
— One  day  a  country  girl  came  into  his  shop  to  buy  a  pair  of  garters.  Har- 
ing  aaked  the  price,  Mr.  Lockhart  told  her  they  were  fourpence.  The  girl 
nid,  "  I  will  not  give  you  a  fiirthing  more  than  threepence  for  them." 
**'Weeii,  laMie,  you'll  not  get  them/'  replied  the  shopkeeper.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  girl  returned  and  said,  **  111  noo  gie  you  fourpence."  '*  Gang 
awa,  lassie,  gang  awa,"  replied  Mr.  Lockhart,  '*  and  no  tell  lies!"  We  haye 
heard  also  an  anecdote  of  another  worthy  man,  who  kept  a  shop  imme- 
diately adjoining,  which  at  once  illustrates  the  high  principle  and  simple 
manners  of  one  who  lived  when  profane  swearing  was  but  too  common. 
One  day  a  woman  came  into  the  shop  of  this  person,  whose  son  haa  lately 
filled  an  office  in  the  City  magistracy,  and  asked  the  price  of  his  goods;  and 
on  hearing  the  cost,  she  cried  out  at  the  top  of  her  Toice,  "  Lord,  preserve 
us!"  which  was  no  sooner  enunciated,  than  the  good  religious  man  touched 
her  gently  on  the  arm,  and  with  a  look  of  kindness  said  to  her,  "  It  is  very 
good  always  to  pray."  "  Was  /  praying.  Sir?"  asked  the  woman.  "  In- 
deed you  were;  but  you  might  do  so  more  reverently! " 
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been  at  all  timee  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  now 
western  metropolis;  and  as  an  illustration  of  this,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  CioUege 
and  Stirling's  libraries,  there  were  in  1793,  as  in 
1779,  only  two  circulating  libraries  in  the  City,  the 
one  belonging,  as  formerly  hinted,  to  Mr.  John  Smith* 
in  the  Trongate,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  John  Ooubrough 
in  the  High-street — ^the  rather  greasy  tomes  which  these 
weU-known  bibliopoles  kept  for  the  public  use  and  in- 
struction, consisting  chiefly  of  such  novels  and  romances 
as  were  afterwards  known  under  the  appellation  of  the 
"  spawn  of  the  Minerva  press.'' 

The  quidnuncs  of  the  day,  although  eager  and  some- 
what violent  politicians,  had  been  nevertheless  for  a  long 
period  content  with  three  local  newspapers — ^the  c/itmr- 
nal,f  the  Mercury ^X  and  the  Advertiser^ — ^whose  editors 
generally  restricted  themselves  to  the  chronicling  of 
local  events,  leaving  the  graver  matters  of  the  state  and 

*  Mr.  Smith's  library  was  commenced  ia  1753,  being  onlj  eighteen  years 
after  the  establishment  in  Edinburgh,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  of  the  first  known 
circulating  library  in  Britain.  It  counted  5,000  Tolumes,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  established  in  Glasgow. 

t  The  earliest  newspaper  published  in  Glasgow  was  the  Glaagow  Courantf 
price  Id.  to  regular  customers,  and  Hd.  to  others.  The  first  number  is  dated 
Norember  14, 1715.  This  paper  soon  changed  its  name  to  the  West  Country 
IntelHgenceTf  and  before  many  months  had  elapsed  disappeared.  For  at 
least  fire^and'twenty  years  no  local  paper  was  printed.  The  Olasffow 
Journal  appeared  July  20, 1741,  and  was  followed  by  the  Glaagoto  Courxmt 
on  14th  October  1745,  which,  like  its  namesake,  had  but  a  short  existence. 
The  first  Chronicle  commenced  in  1766. 

X  The  first  number  of  the  Mercury  appeared  on  the  8th  January  1778; 
and  on  the  9th  December  1794,  Messrs.  Duncan  &,  Chapman  announce  that 
the  Mercury f  which  had  been  so  long  published  as  a  weekly  newspaper, 
would  now  be  published  twice  a-week,  price  4d. 

§  The  Advertiser  was  begun  in  1783,  and  continued  till  1801. 
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ooontry  to  be  canyaaBed  by  the  conductors  of  the  metro- 
politan press.* 

In  those  days,  the  chief  food  of  the  people  was  ob- 
tained, not  in  shops,  but  in  market-places.  The  butter, 
egg,  and  poultry  market,  for  example,  was  held  at  the 
Gross.  Butcher -meat  coidd  be  got  nowhere  save  in 
the  markets  in  King-street  and  BeU-street;  nor  could 
a  single  green  thing  be  had  except  in  the  vegetable- 
market  in  Candleriggs.  The  meal  and  cheese  market 
was  opposite  the  College;  while  the  fish  market  in  King- 
street  (at  that  time  but  indifferently  supplied),  was  the 
only  place  where  the  tenants  of  our  seas  or  our  rivers 
could  be  shown  off,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  fresh 
herrings,  the  sale  of  which,  during  the  season,  was  car- 
ried on  at  the  Broomielaw.  In  addition  to  the  live 
poultry  market  at  the  Gross,  there  were  two  or  three 
small  houji  in  Prince's-street  for  the  disposal  of  dead 
fowls  and  game,  the  latter  being  then  looked  on  as 
contraband  and  sold  and  purchased  in  the  same  way  as 
smuggled  whisky.  Good  housewives  always  made  their 
own  markets,  and  rarely  trusted  to  servants  to  obtain 
the  necessary  articles  for  the  consumpt  of  a  family. 
This  arose,  perhaps,  as  much  from  a  greater  paucity  of 
servants  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  such  establish- 
ments, as  from  a  regard  to  economy.  As  there  was  as 
yet  no  water  in  the  Gity,  except  what  was  to  be  had 
firom  public  and  private  wells,  the  servants,  also,  had 
more  to  do  than  those  now-a-days,  when  everything  is 
brought  to  their  hand  without  trouble.  Going  to  the 
well  was  at  least  a  daily  duty;  and  on  Saturday  nights, 

*  The  first  munber  of  the  Courier  did  not  appear  till  1st  September  1791. 
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when  the  Sunday's  water  must  be  also  laid  in,  on  which 
occasions  there  was  always  a  crowd  round  the  large 
double-headed  pump  at  the  West  Port,  hours  were  some- 
times consumed  before  the  girl's  iwm  arrived  to  draw 
water.  But  although  during  this  long  time  each  house 
was  deprived  of  the  attendance  of  a  servant,  it  is  certain 
that  she  herself  was  not  idle — at  least  with  her  tongue. 
It  was,  in  fact,  around  this  much-frequented  fountain 
that  the  whole  gossip  of  the  town  was  retailed,  and  where 
what  were  vulgarly  known  as  ''  clashes"  were  put  into 
general  circulation!* 

As  travelling  before  1790  was  but  in  its  infancy  in 
Scotland,  it  could  not  be  expected  that,  even  with  all  the 
patronage  offered  by  the  Enghsh  bagmen,  when  wait- 
ing on  their  Glasgow  customers,  there  could  be  much 
demand  for  inn  accommodation.  The  fact  is,  that  up 
to  the  year  1756,  when  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn  was 
erected  in  the  Gfallowgate,  on  the  ancient  site  of  the 
<^auld  kirk-yard"  of  little  St.  Mimgo,  near  the  GhJ- 
lowgate  Port,  there  was  really  no  place  for  the  accom- 
modation of  respectable  strangers  or  travellers,  save  in 
the  hostelries  of  those  stablers  where  ''entertainment" 
was  alone  offered  and  obtained,  according  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  period,  for  ''  men  and  horses."  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  once  celebrated  hotel  was  indeed  an 
era  in  the  history  of  Glasgow — associated  as  it  is  with 
the  recollection  of  the  doings  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary, 

*  Tho  ancient  West  Port  well  was  a  heavy  stone-built  fountain,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feot  high,  situated  between  the  south-west  comer  of 
Glassford-street  and  the  now  changed  Blade  Bull  Inn.  Denholm  mentions 
that  in  1803  there  were  drawn  on  an  average  5,860  gallons  of  water  daily 
from  this  well. 
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who  SO  long  held  their  levees,  and  gave  their  dinners, 
redolent  of  claret — of  the  whims  of  the  sporting  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  when  waiting  on  the  chances  of  a  ^^main" 
at  the  cockpit*— of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  his  bio- 
grapher, Bozzy,  when  returning  wearied  with  their 
Hebridian  wanderings,  and  thankful  to  have  at  length 
escaped  firom  Highland  hospitality  and  peat  smoke  ;t 
and,  though  last  not  least,  two  events  which  of  all 
others  then  marked  the  onward  progress  of  the  City — 
the  marshalling  of  the  procession  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Jamaica-street  Bridge,  formerly  aUuded  to, 
but  now  swept  away — and  the  first  arrival  of  the  London 

*  In  1783,  there  was  a  celebrated  cockpit  at  Rutherglcn  Bridge,  kept  by 
a  Joseph  Payne.  In  the  Mercwry  of  26th  June  an  adyertisement  appears, 
•tating  that  **  there  will  be  there,  on  the  11th  July,  fought  for  a  high-bred 
mare,  by  sixteen  cocks,  and  by  way  of  Welsh  Main.  Four  pounds  twelre 
the  highest  in  weight." 

t  BosweU  says,  that  on  their  arriral  at  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn,  Dr. 
Johnson  "  put  his  leg  upon  each  side  of  the  grate,  and  said,  with  a  mock 
solemnity,  by  way  of  soliloquy,  but  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it, '  Here 
am  I,  an  EngUahmxaiy  sitting  by  a  coal  fire! ' "  On  the  following  day,  some 
of  the  College  Professors,  consisting  of  Drs.  Thomson,  Beid,  and  Mr.  An- 
derson, breakfasted  with  the  great  lexicographer;  and  although  Boswell 
omits  to  teU  that  Johnson  and  Adam  Smith  met  at  Glasgow,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  really  did  so,  and  in  a  manner  not  rery  creditable  to 
either.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  John  Millar,  states 
that  '*  Smith,  leaving  the  party  in  which  he  had  met  Johnson,  happened  to 
come  to  another  company  where  Millar  was.  Knowing  that  Smith  had 
been  in  Johnson's  society,  they  were  anxious  to  know  what  had  passed,  and 
the  more  so  as  Dr.  Smith's  temper  seemed  much  ruffled.  At  first.  Smith 
would  only  answer,  *  He's  a  brute — ^he's  a  brute ! '  but,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, it  appeared  that  Johnson  no  sooner  saw  Smith  than  he  attacked  him 
for  some  point  of  his  famous  letter  on  the  death  of  Hume.  Smith  yindi- 
cated  the  truth  of  his  statement.  '  What  did  Johnson  say  ? '  was  the  uni- 
Tersal  inquiry.  *  Why,  he  said,'  replied  Smith,  with  the  deepest  expression 
of  resentment,  '  he  said,  you  lie!*    *  And  what  did  you  reply?'    *  1  said, 

you  are  the  son  of  a ! '    On  such  terms  did  these  two  great  moralists 

meet  and  part,  and  such  was  the  classical  dialogue  between  two  great 
teachers  of  philoBophy!" — Croker*8  BonoeU. 

M 
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maU-coach  with  four  horsee,  which  took  place  on  the  7th 
July  1788,  a  vehicle  now  also  sent  to  the  tomb  of  aU  the 
Capulets  by  the  introduction  of  railways.* 

About  this  period  which  we  are  attempting  to  describe 
(we  mean  between  1790  and  1795),  there  were  only  four 
hotels  of  respectability  in  the  City,  and  these  were  the 
" Black  Bull," t  " Buck's  Head,"*  "Star,"§  and  "Ton- 
tine;" but  perhaps  these  four,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
public  dining  qualities  of  the  citizens,  might  have  been 
found  even  more  than  sufficiCTit  for  the  business,  when 
it  is  further  considered  that  the  London  mail-coadi 
arrived  before  breakfast  on  the  third  day  after  leav- 
ing the  English  capital;  that  there  was  only  one  con- 
veyance every  three  days  to  Stirling;  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  astonishing  still,  that,  even  so  late  as 

*  It  may  be  curious  to  state,  that  in  the  year  1763,  there  was  only  one 
coach  to  London  from  Edinburgh,  which  set  off  once  a-month,  and  was 
firom  twelve  to  sixteen  days  on  the  road.  In  1783,  there  were  fifteen  a-week, 
and  they  reached  the  capital  in  four  days.  In  1786,  two  of  these  stage- 
coaches reached  London  in  sixty  hours,  by  the  same  road  that  required 
eleren  to  eighteen  days  to  complete  the  journey  in  1763! 

t  The  Black  BuU  Inn  (in  1861  discontinued  as  a  hotel)  was  adrertised  to 
let  in  January  1786.  Besides  having  then  a  large  hall,  it  had  a  dining- 
room,  eleven  parlours,  eighteen  bed-rooms,  and  stables  for  forty  horses. 

X  When  the  Buck's  Head,  which  was  formerly  the  manrionhouse  of 
Provost  Murdoch,  and  thereafter  that  of  the  Hopkirks  of  Dalbeth,  was  first 
established,  it  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  humble  hostelry.  The  follow- 
ing advertisement,  as  given  in  1788,  at  once  testifies  this: — **  C.  Macfarlane, 
Buck's  Head  Inn,  has  an  ordinary  every  day  at  his  house,  at  three  o'clock; 
charge,  Sd,  per  head.'* 

}  The  Star  Inn,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  f^r%y 
of  Scotland,  was  taken  by  Henry  Hemmings  m  1796.  The  stables  attached 
could  accommodate  seventy  horses.  Mrs.  Hemming  was  succeeded  in  the 
Star  by  Mr.  John  Gardner,  and  he  by  Mrs.  Younghnsband,  whose  pietty 
daughter  won  the  admiration  of  many  a  sighing  swain,  till  at  length  she 
found  one  she  could  love,  and  was  married. 


\ 
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1792,  there  were  only  a  couple  of  diligences  and  three 
heavy  coaches  to  Edinburgh,  and  so  slow  was  their  speed 
that  the  passengers  who  took  advantage  of  them  were 
obliged  both  to  dine  and  drink  tea  on  the  road;  while 
one  was  so  accommodating  as  to  offer,  '*  if  taken  in  foil, 
to  set  out  at  any  hour  the  company  chooses!  "* 

While,  to  the  bad  roads  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  the  unostentatious  habits  of  the  citizens,  may  be  justly 
attributed  the  limited  use  of  stage-coaches  and  private 
carriages,  it  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  same 
causes  gave  encouragement  to  the  keeping  of  riding 
horses.  The  fact  is,  that  at  this  period  of  Glasgow  his- 
tory there  were  more  riding  horses  nightly  stabled  in 
the  City,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  there  are 
at  this  moment,  for  without  a  horse  who  could  either 
visit  or  carry  on  business  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 

*  One  ooAch  started  from  the  Black  Boll  Inn  erery  lawAil  day  at  eight 
moming,  and  arrived  at  John  Cameron's,  Orassmarket,  at  six  o'clock.  The 
other  two  got  oyer  the  ground  rather  quicker,  but  to  go  to  Edinburgh  was 
to  consume  a  day.  From  what  Mr.  Bobert  Reid  has  said,  who,  under  the 
soubriquet  of  **  Senex,"  has  preserred  so  much  that  is  really  raluable  con- 
nected with  the  social  condition  of  Glasgow,  it  appears  plain  that  consider- 
able progress  had  been  made,  in  1790,  in  the  rapidity  of  trarelling  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  the  summer  of  17M,  when  he  first  visited  the 
Seottisli  metropolis,  we  find  that  the  ''  Edinburgh  Diligence  "  set  off  daUy 
from  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn,  Oallowgate,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  The  following 
is  a  brief  account  of  his  Journey: — "  As  we  passed,"  says  Senez,  **  along 
the  Gallowgate,  we  came  to  the  quarters  of  Gabriel  Watson,  who  was  then 
unloading  the  great  Newcastle  waggon.  This  was  a  ponderous  machine, 
with  six  broad  wheels,  and  drawn  by  eight  horses.  It  generally  carried  a 
great  portion  of  the  Glasgow  linen  and  cotton  manufactures  to  the  London 
market.  It  traveUed  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  per  day,  and  was  three 
weeks  upon  the  road  between  Glasgow  and  London,  resting  always  on  Sun- 
days. It  was  said  that  the  first  trip  which  Mr.  John  M'llquham  made  to 
London  was  in  this  conveyance.  After  passing  Gabriel  Watson's  quarters, 
we  soon  arrived  in  sight  of  the  noted  sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head,  and  truly 
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townP  Horsemanship  was  therefore  practised  both  by 
''  gentle  and  semple;"  and  although,  in  most  instances, 
the  town  equestrians  gave  but  sorry  tokens  of  an  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  precise  directions  laid  down  by 
Gambado,  still  there  were  a  few  who  were  quite  alive  to 
the  common  rules  of  the  manage,  and  the  joyous  excite- 
ment and  firm  seat  of  the  chase.  It  appears  that,  so 
early  as  1771,  a  pack  of  hoimds  was  kept  by  certain 
of  our  Glasgow  worthies,  and  in  a  manner,  too,  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  master  of  many  of  the 
most  crack  kennels  in  England.  The  pack  to  which  we 
allude  was  called  "  the  Roberton  Hunt,"  or  "  the  Glas- 
gow Hounds,"  and  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  meeting 
which  took  place  on  the  8th  April  1771,  at  which  Messrs. 
John  Orr,  John  Baird,  and  Hobert  Dunsmore  were  pre- 
sent;  and  on  which  occasion  certain  regulations  were 

a  frightful  feUow  he  was,  with  his  truculent  countenance,  glaring  eyes,  his 
hooked  scymitar,  and  crimson  Eastern  dress.  The  horses  being  now  har- 
nessed, and  our  luggage  strapped  and  secured  on  the  top  of  the  diligence, 
we  fairly  set  off  for  the  great  town  of  Edinburgh.  Coachie,  howerer,  did 
not  show  much  diligence  in  the  use  of  his  whip,  for  we  trarelled  rery  slowly 
— ^not  more,  perhaps,  than  six  miles  in  the  hour;  and  whenever  any  little 
eminence  occurred,  the  horses  were  allowed  to  take  a  comfortable  walk  to 
its  summit.  We  arriTed  at  Cumbernauld  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  where 
we  stopped  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  order  to  gire  us  time  for 
breakfast,  and  allow  a  little  rest  and  a  feed  to  our  horses,  they  being  destined 
to  carry  us  forward  another  stage.  About  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Lin- 
lithgow ;  and  after  a  very  comfortable  dinner  there,  we  again  took  our  seats, 
expecting  to  get  a  little  quicker  forward,  seeing  that  the  horses  were  now 
changed,  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed,  for  we  just  proceeded  at  the 
former  jog-trot  pace  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  when  we  stopped  at  an  inn 
upon  the  road,  where  the  horses  were  fed,  and  got  a  long  rest,  to  enable 
them  to  finish  the  remaining  stage  of  our  journey.  In  the  meantime,  while 
the  horses  were  thus  resting  and  feeding  we  had  our  tea,  and  spent  the 
time  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  but  rather  tired  at  the  delay.  Being 
again  seated  as  before,  we  drove  on,  and  were  finally  set  down  safely  in  the 
Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh  about  eight  o'clock  at  night." 
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agreed  on,  the  chief  of  which  were  that  Captain  Boberton 
was  appointed  master  for  the  year,  and  Mr.  Mathew  Orr, 
treasurer,  and  that  the  Hunt  should  have  a  uniform, 
which  was  fixed  to  be  '^  a  dark  brown  firock,  of  hunters' 
beaver,  made  without  lapelles  and  to  button  at  the  sleeves, 
with  a  waistcoat  of  the  same  cloth  with  lapelles  and 
lined  with  white  shag,  both  to  have  plain  silver  buttons." 
It  was  also  agreed  to  appoint,  as  was  then  wont  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  a  regular  earth-stopper,  who  in  ad- 
dition to  his  wages,  was  to  have  ''  a  coat  and  waistcoat 
of  green  cloth,  with  red  cape,  and  two  pair  of  plaiding 
breeches  and  a  leather  cap;"  and  to  this  important  office 
Thomas  Greer  was  nominated.  A  kennel  was  afterwards 
erected;  and  on  Thursday  the  17th  November,  the  first 
meet  took  place,  when  a  fox  was  foimd  at  Hamilton  moor, 
and  was  duly  killed  **  above  ground."* 

Among  the  first  rules  of  the  Hunt  we  find  the  follow- 
ing:— ^That  each  member  shall  pay  a  guinea  to  defray 
contingent  expenses;  that  a  board  shall  be  made  of  an 
oval  form,  to  enlarge  the  dining-table  at  BothweU;  that 
the  treasurer  shaU  bespeak  foiir  delf  bowls,  to  make  a 
bottle  of  rum  each,  with  The  Boberton  Hunt  written  on 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Roberton  Hunt,  token  from  the  diary  of 
the  late  Mr.  Orr  of  Barrowfield: — 

Captain  Roberton,  Pretes.  Messrs.  Mathew  Orr. 


Messrs.  John  Baird. 


* 


Thomas  Houston. 


John  Bogle.  «       George  Buchanan. 

Archibald  Bogle.  |  Sir  Thomas  Wallace. 

Allan  Scott.  '  Messrs.  Thomas  Dunlop. 

Andrew  Houston.  '  «      John  Stuart. 

Andrew  Leitch.  »       James  DunlopiCarmyle. 

Robert  Dimsmore.  j  *      Jas.  Dunlop,  Housemll. 

John  Orr.  !  "       Robert  Muirhead. 

Robert  Dreghom.  I  "      Bruce  Campbell. 

William  Bc^le.  1  Captain  Napier. 


Captain  Stuart. 
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them;  that  the  treasurer  shall  send  up  six  or  eight  gal- 
lons French  brandy,  put  into  a  Dutch  case,  and  shall 
also  send  up  a  hogshead  of  London  porter,  six  dozen 
strong  beer,  five  dozen  port  wine,  and  one  dozen  sherry; 
that  the  first  hunting  meeting  shall  begin  on  the  first 
Glasgow  Fast^day;  that  all  the  members  be  obliged  to 
take  off  the  uniform  from  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  and  that 
no  member  shall  appear  in  the  field  without  it,  under  a 
penalty  of  one  guinea  for  each  offence;  and,  in  fine,  that 
Alexander  Gh^y  shall,  each  day  during  the  meeting,  pro- 
vide a  dinner  at  thirty  shillings,  for  which  each  of  the 
gentlemen  shall  pay  two  shillings — if  the  number  does 
not  amount  to  fifteen  the  difference  to  be  made  up  to 
Gray  by  the  treasurer,  and  if  they  exceed  that  number 
the  money  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  members  shall  think 
proper.     Connected  with  the  ftiture  history  of  the  Glas- 
gow Hunt,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber 1779,  a  fox  was  foimd  at  ToUcross  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  was  followed  till  half- past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
He  crossed  the  Clyde  three  times,  ran  over  a  great  tract 
of  country,  and  at  last  got  to  ground  in  Hamilton  wood. 
The  chase  could  not  be  less  than  fifty  miles.    This  great 
run  recalls  an  unfortunate  occurrence  which  took  place 
some  time  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Struthers,  in  following 
hard  after  the  pack,  came  to  the  Clyde,  near  Bothwell, 
which  was  at  that  moment  swelled  with  rain,  fearlessly 
leaped  into  the  stream,  and  urged  the  huntsman   to 
follow,  which  he  did  with  hesitation;  the  consequence 
was,  that  Mr.  Struthers  and  the  huntsman's  horse  with 
difficulty  reached  the  opposite  bank,  but  the  himtsman 
and  Mr.  Struthers'  horse  were  drowned. 
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Ify  from  the  lack  of  travellers,  the  Glasgow  hotels 
were  limited  in  number^  it  is  certain  that  from  the 
afternoon  conyiyial  and  club-going  propensities  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  tayems,  even  so  far  back  as  1780,  were 
by  no  means  scarce.  The  best  frequented,  and  most 
celebrated  were  situated  in  the  High-street,  Saltmarket, 
and  Qibson's-wynd  or  Frince's-street.  There  were,  how- 
ever, also  the  Black  Bay  in  the  Gallowgate,  Jane  Hun- 
ier^s  in  the  Trongate,  Lamanfs  at  the  head  of  the  Stock- 
well,  and  the  Bacchus  in  the  Laigh  Elirk-closs.*  The 
leading  oyster-house  in  the  town  was  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
M 'Alpine,  Iron  Bavel-closs,  north  side  of  Trongate; 
and  as  sheU-fish  were  looked  upon,  no  doubt  from  their 
scarcity  and  costliness,  as  rather  an  aristocratic  indul- 
gence, the  house  was  necessarily  patronised  by  not  a 
few  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  Glasgow  citizens.  The 
more  common  supper  dishes  of  tripe  and  cow-heel  could 
only  be  obtained  from  a  couple  of  ''  gaucy  goodwives," 
who  long  retained  the  monopoly  of  moniepKeB  in  the 
Bridgegate.t 

For  a  few  years  previous  to  1790,  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  the  fiashionable  lounge  was  on  the  north  side 
of  Trongate,  from  the  Gross  as  far  west  as  the  south  end 

*  In  1799,  Mn.  Lamont  has  the  fonowing  adrertiBement: — "  Soups  from 
12  tOl  2  daily.  Hams  at  any  time."  This  taTem  waa  afterwards  kept  by 
one  called  MTherson,  otherwise  denominated  *'  M%)or  MTherson/'  after 
the  rery  popular  song  of  the  period,  "  Major  M'Pherson  heared  a  sigh." 
In  1800,  the  frequented  change-honse  on  the  west  side  of  the  Laigh  Kirk- 
doss  is  adyertised  to  be  let;  and,  as  an  inducement  fbr  a  good  tenant,  it  is 
stated  that  ''  the  doss  is  very  soon  to  be  widened  into  a  handsome  street" 
— «n  improrement  which,  up  to  this  day,  has  not  been  carried  out. 

t  In  earlier  times  tripe  and  cow-heel  were  hawked  through  the  streets  in 
the  erenings;  the  rendors  crying  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  "  Nottts*  feet  and 
cowpamehee!** 
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of  Queen-street ;  and  there  it  was  that  many  a  young  lady 
gained  the  envied  notoriety  of  becoming  a  town  and  club 
toast.  The  Green,  now  so  deserted  by  the  wealthy,  was 
then  much  frequented  as  a  fashionable  promenade,  both  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  At  that  time  the  smoke  nuisance 
did  not  at  all  exist,  for  there  was  not  a  single  steam- 
engine  nearer  than  the  Govan  Ciolliery,  then  known  by 
the  startling  title  of  **  the  Fire-work,''  and  which  was 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  now  de- 
molished mansionhouse  of  Little  Gk>yan.*  The  verdure 
of  the  public  park,  and  the  foUage  of  the  ehn  and  beech, 
were  then  in  aU  their  pristine  beauty,  and  pedestrians 
in  summer  could  at  that  time  enjoy  a  promenade  almost 
round  the  whole  park  beneath  the  canopy  of  a  wide- 
spreading  double  row  of  trees.  The  cows  there  pastured 
were  milked  chiefly  at  the  south  ends  of  Saltmarket 
and  Charlotte-street;  and  thither  were  attracted,  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  the  nursery-maids  and  children, 
armed  with  their  tin  jugs  and  bits  of  bread,  to  enjoy 
warm  milk  from  the  cow.  "  Am's  Well " — ^which  then, 
as  it  does  still,  poured  out  a  stream  of  the  purest  water, 
and  which  was  encircled  with  a  large  clump  of  fine  alder 
trees,  alas!  now  no  more — ^was  a  favourite  trysting-place 
with  the  lovers  of  those  who  went  to  draw  water.  At 
that  time,  too,  the  Ghreen  had  sufficient  hazards  for  the 
golfers;  while  down  the  centre  of  it  meandered  a  small 
bum  or  rivulet,  fortunately  as  yet  unpolluted  with  the 
thousand   and  one  impurities  which  at  present  poison 

*  The  fint  steam-engine  in  Glasgow  for  moTing  machinery  was  made  hy 
Mr.  Robert  Mnir,  and  was  put  up  in  Messrs.  Scott  &  SteTenson*s  mill  at 
Springfleld)  exactly  ten  years  after  Bolton  ft  Watt  obtained  their  patent. 
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every  stream  connected  with  the  City,  and  which  threaten 
to  render  even  the  once  pellucid  Glutha  a  pestilential 
canal. 

While  the  Oreen  consequently  offered  at  this  time  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  promenade  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  it  also  afforded  the  only  fiusiUty  which  a 
town  without  soft  water  had  for  washing  the  clothes  of 
the  inhabitants.  If  it  was  necessary,  eyen  for  proper 
domestic  ablutions,  to  carry  water  firom  the  Clyde  to 
every  house  that  could  afford  to  employ  either  their  own 
servants  or  others  for  this  labour,  it  was  certainly  almost 
the  universal  practice  in  well-regulated  families  to  have 
their  regular  washing-days,  on  which  occasion  the  ser- 
vant-maid was  despatched  early  of  a  morning  to  the 
public  Washing-house,  to  perform  what  is  now  done  in  a 
washing-house  attached  to  every  modem  domicile.  This 
important  public  establishment  was  then  situated  near 
the  spot  where  Nelson's  Monument  now  stands,  and 
was  amply  supplied  with  aU  the  requisites  for  cleansing 
purposes;  and  here  daily  might  be  seen  congregated — 
provided  any  man  had  the  courage  to  encounter  the 
tongues  or  the  suds  of  the  washerwomen — some  hundred 
strapping  nymphs,  many  of  them  well  worthy  of  be- 
coming, in  ^orm  at  least,  the  worthy  attendants  of  any 
modem  Diana  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  would 
have  all  as  religiously  stuck  to  their  creed  as  their  my- 
thical predecessors!  In  those  times,  the  washing-day 
was  one  which  was  always  regarded  with  dread  by  every 
husband  who  liked  the  comforts  of  his  own  domestic 
circle,  for  on  such  occasions  nothing  was  to  be  obtained 
at  home,  and  it  was  almost  the  universal  practice  of  such 
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to  palm  themaelYes  on  their  friendfl,  with  the  excuse 
that ''  their  wives  had  a  washing."* 

If  the  better  classes  were  thus  obliged  to  send  their 
clothes  to  the  public  Washing-house  to  be  purified,  it 
was  to  the  lower  Ghreen,  then  coYered  with  thick  grass, 
that  the  housewife  or  sister  of  the  labouring  man  car- 
ried her  burden  of  soiled  linen  or  cotton  to  be  washed 
and  bleached.  Then,  along  the  side  of  the  riyer  might 
be  seen,  in  fine  weather,  the  smoke  of  a  hundred  black 
pots,  placed  in  the  interstices  of  a  waU  that  ran  along 
the  margin  of  the  Clyde,  and  from  which  the  hot  water 
was  transported  by  each  washer  to  her  own  tub.  It 
was  indeed  a  curious  as  weU  as  pleasing  sight  to  look 
upon  this  large  city  bleaching -field,  particularly  when 
a  dozen  of  tubs  were  being  used  for  what  was  de- 
signated "  tramping  clothes,"  or,  in  other  words,  when 
many  conples  of  well-made  happy-looking  girls  kilted 
aboTe  the  knees,  waltzed,  if  not  with  the  grace  at  least 
with  the  agility  of  the  best  danseuse  at  the  Opera.t    In 

*  Ab  a  proof  of  the  imiTenal  diflcomfort  of  wasliing-days,  it  has  been  told 
of  a  Tain  Paisley  bailie,  whose  craninm  doubtless  had  a  larger  bunp  of 
ideality  than  of  consdentioiisness,  that  having  been  asked  as  a  joke,  on  his 
return  firom  London,  whether  or  not  he  had  seen  Oeorge  III.,  and  whether 
he  had  been  invited  to  the  palace  to  dine,  eooUy  replied  "  On  oonrse,  I  saw 
the  King,  and,  while  he  was  yery  happy  to  see  me,  added  that  he  was  yexy 
sorry  indeed  to  say  that  he  could  not  ask  me  that  day  to  my  dinner,  as  the 
Qneen  was  thrang  wi'  a  washing! " 

t  In  1789,  Lackington,  speaking  of  this  Glasgow  practice,  says: — **  Hay- 
ing both  read  and  heard  much  stated  of  the  manner  of  washing  their  linen, 
which,  I  most  confess,  I  could  not  credit  without  haying  ocular  demonstra- 
tion during  my  continuance  at  Glasgow,  curiosity  led  me  to  the  mead  by 
the  riyer  side.  For  the  poor  women  here,  instead  of  the  water  coming  to 
them  as  in  London,  are  obliged  to  trayel  laden  with  their  linen  to  the 
water,  where  you  may  dafly  see  great  numbers  washing  in  their  way, 
which,  if  seen  by  some  of  our  London  friends,  would  incline  them  to  form 
yery  ui^'nst  and  uncharitable  ideas  of  the  modesty  of  the  Scottish  lasses. 
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the  words  of  the  author  of  '^  the  Siller  Gun/'  it  might  be 
truly  said: — 

"  Whae'er  haa  daimer*d  out  at  e'en, 
And  seen  the  riclitB  that  I  hae  seen, 
For  strappm'  lanes  tight  and  dean 

May  proudly  tell — 
That  search  the  country,  Glasgow  Oreen 

Wm  bear  tiie  hell  r 

While  the  respectable  classes  of  the  community  took 
pleasure  in  a  lounge  on  the  Trongate,  and  a  promenade 
in  the  public  Green^  they  also  patronised  the  ass^nbly- 
room,  the  circus,  and  the  theatre.  At  the  period  we  are 
attempting  to  illustrate,  the  new  temple  of  Terpsichore, 
in  Ingram-street,  was  not  built,  and  consequently  the 
reel  and  country  dance  of  the  beau  mande  were  stiU  in- 
dulged in  at  the  Tontine.*  The  circus  was  then  in  Ja- 
maica-street, and  the  theatre  stood  in  Dunlop- street, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  elegant  structure;  and,  from 
the  great  patronage  bestowed  on  the  arena  as  well  as 
the  stage,  it  has  been  alleged,  and  perhaps  with  some 

I  had  walked  to  and  firo  seyeral  times,  and  began  to  conclude  that  the  cus- 
tom of  gettmg  up  tuba  and  treading  on  the  linen  either  nerer  had  been 
practised  or  was  come  into  disuse;  but  I  had  not  waited  more  than  half  an 
hour  when  many  of  them  jumped  into  the  tubs,  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
with  their  shift  and  petticoats  drawn  up  far  aboTe  the  knees,  and  stamped 
away,  with  composure  on  their  countenances  and  with  all  their  strength — no 
Scotsman  taking  the  least  notice  or  eyen  looking  towards  them,  constant 
habit  haTing  rendered  the  scene  perfectly  familiar.  On  conyersing  with 
some  gentlemen  of  Glasgow  on  this  curious  subject,  they  assured  me  that 
these  curious  laundressen  were  strictly  modest  women,  who  only  did  what 
others  of  unblemished  reputation  had  been  accustomed  to  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  added,  that  any  other  time  a  purse  of  gold  would  not  tempt 
them  to  draw  the  curtain  so  high." 

*  The  acheme  for  building  the  Assembly-rooms  in  Ingram<-street,  in- 
stituted ixL  1790,  was  diyided  into  267  shares  at  £20  each,  amounting  to 
£6,340.  For  many  years  these  rooms  were  patronised  by  the  Glasgow 
aristocracy,  both  in  dancing  and  music;  but  within  these  few  yean  the 
building  haa  been  converted  into  an  Athensum  and  reading-room. 
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truths  that  the  equeBtrian  and  histrionic  talents  of  the 
artistes  employed  were  of  a  higher  order  than  are  now 
to  be  found  in  these  days  of  almost  universal  progress.* 
There  is  certainly  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  Glasgow,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centurieSy  than  the  mental  and  bodily  thraldom  in  which 
the  Presbyterian  Church  held  the  people — a  thraldom,  be 
it  remembered,  however,  to  which  they  almost  univer- 
sally submitted,  under  the  belief  that  they  were  thereby 
serving  and  doing  honour  to  Ood!  From  the  year  1583 
down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Kirk- 
Session  of  Glasgow  in  fact  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  and 
assumed  to  itself  a  power  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
Magistrates.  Their  enactments  were  not  limited  to  eccle- 
siastical matters,  but  applied  to  the  every-day  concerns 
of  commercial  and  domestic  life.  While  they  exercised  a 
scrutinising  surveillance  over  the  morals  of  the  citizens, 
they  likewise  interfered  with  or  attempted  to  change 
their  innocent  habits  and  amusements.  In  short,  they  ex- 
ercised a  tyranny,  if  not  physically  certaroly  mentally, 
over  the  people  little  inferior  to  that  which  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  wielded  over  its  deluded  votaries.  Like  that 
secret  conclave,  too,  they  for  a  long  time  carried  on  their 
sittings  in  secret,  for  we  find  on  the  24th  October  1588 

*  In  1752,  a  temporary  theatre  was  fitted  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
Bishop's  palace,  which  in  1754  was  demolished.  The  first  regular  theatre 
built  in  Glasgow  was  in  Alston-street  in  1762,  which  was  burned  on  5th 
May  1780;  the  second  was  erected  in  Dunlop- street,  and  was  begun  on 
17th  July  1781;  the  third,  in  Queen-street  in  1804,  which  was  burned  in 
1829;  and  the  fourth,  on  the  site  of  a  former  one  in  Dunlop-street,  which 
is  now  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  out  of  London.  In  1793,  the 
celebrated  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Palmer,  and  Mrs.  Esten,  Mrs.  Bland,  and 
Mrs.  Billington  walked  the  boards  of  Dunlop-street  Theatre. — See  *'  Thba- 
TBI0A.L8  IN  Glasgow,"  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  yolume. 
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the  Session  enacted,  that ''  to  prevent  their  deeds  and  acts 
being  publicly  known,  the  whole  elders  and  deacons  are 
sworn  with  uplifted  hands  to  reveal  nothing  that  shall 
be  voted  in  the  Session  nor  the  voters.'^  The  bitter  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sin  of  incontinence, 
afforded  this  clerical  conclave  abundant  matter  for  legis- 
lation and  edicts,  and  accordingly  we  find,  for  the  long 
period  of  more  than  a  century,  that  their  minute-books 
are  crowded  with  enactments  in  relation  to  the  one  or 
the  other.  That  the  members  of  the  Eirk-Session,  how- 
ever, only  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  who  then  resided  within  the 
precincts  of  Glasgow,  will  scarcely  be  denied;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  conceded,  that  while  each  and  all 
of  this  ecclesiastical  court  and  its  subjects  cried  out  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  neither  had  one  particle  of  tolera- 
tion for  the  honest  opinions  of  those  who  differed  from 
them.  Presbyterian  dogmatism  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  dicta  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  City 
of  St.  Kentigem  were  as  submissively  obeyed  by  its  in- 
habitants as  were  the  edicts  of  the  Councils  of  Nice  or 
Trent  by  the  widely  spread  abettors  of  book  and  bell.* 

*  The  following  extracts  from  the  Session  records  will  folly  corroborate 
what  has  been  stated : — 

14th  Not.  1683.  The  Session  enacts  "  that  there  shonld  be  no  superfluous 
ntherings  at  banquets  or  marria^;  that  the  price  of  the  dinner  or  supper 
snould  be  lSd,y  and  persons  married  should  find  caution  to  that  effect.** 

28th  Not.  1583.  '*  That  the  booth  doors  of  all  merchants  and  traffickers 
be  steekit  on  WednesdaTS  and  FridaTs  in  the  hour  of  sermon,  and  that  mas- 
ters of  booths  keep  the  hour  of  preaching  under  the  penaltr  of  £20,  without 
a  lawful  cause  admitted  by  the  Session.  No  flesher  to  kill  meat  in  time  of 
the  preaching  on  week-days." 

2^  Dec.  1583.  FiTO  persons  were  adjudged  *'  to  make  public  repentance 
because  they  kept  the  superstitious  day  of  x  ule  or  Christmas,  and  the  bax- 
teis  were  ordered  to  be  inquired  at  when  they  baked  Tule  bread.*' 

17th  Jan.  1500.  The  Brethren  interpret  the  Sabbath  to  be  from  sun  to 
son;  no  work  to  be  done  between  light  and  light  in  winter,  and  between 
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The  bufiinees  of  kirk-going  and  the  time  spent  in  listening 
to  sermons,  appear  to  have  been  a  most  serious  matter 
about  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
we  find  that  the  General  Session  on  the  5th  April  1621 
appoints  "the  new  kirk  to  be  opened  at  five  hours  in 
the  morning  and  dosed  at  nine  at  night  for  the  summer 
half-year,  and  for  the  winter  firam  seven  in  the  morning 

ffon  and  tan  in  mmmer.  On  tiie  IStli  Ang.  1640,  tiie  Bretfazcn  ehange  their 
Tiews,  and  decUre  "  the  Sabbath  to  be  mm  12  on  Saturday  night  to  12  on 
Sunday  night.*'    Whieh  are  right? 

In  1695,  "  the  Searion  directed  to  go  through  the  town  that  there  be  no 
bickering  nor  plays  on  Sundays  either  by  old  or  young.  All  games  buch 
as  golf,  uley,  bowls,  &c.  are  prohibited  on  Sundays,  as  also  no  person  to  go 
to  Ruglcn  to  see  Tain  plays  on  Sunday. 

In  1599,  the  Session  enacts  that  whoeyer  shall  be  chosen  Pnnrost  or  Bai- 
lies after  this,  shall  be  enrolled  as  elders  of  the  Kirk  for  the  time  to  come. 

In  1600,  the  Session  ordains  the  Deacons  of  the  Crafts  to  cause  search  for 
absents  firom  the  Kirks  in  their  Craft  of  all  the  freemen,  theone-half  of  the 
fine  to  go  to  the  Kirk  and  the  other  to  the  Craft.  The  same  year  "  searchers 
are  directed  to  pass  on  the  Sabbath  into  the  houses  to  apprdbend  absents 
from  the  Kirk.'^ 

In  1601,  the  Session  ''discharges  all  speaking  ill  of  the  dead,  or  of  casting 
up  the  &ults  of  the  dead  who  haTe  suffered  for  their  demerits  to  the  lirinff , 
under  pain  of  standing  two  days  at  the  pillar,  and  fined  at  the  wiO  of  the 
SfSMon." 

In  1604,  the  Session  appoints  a  wardhouse  to  be  made  in  the  Blackfiiars 
steeple  for  the  confinement  of  offenders.  It  appears  that  one  person  was 
ttttjuUd  about  this  time  for  eight  days,  nothing  being  allowed  to  tne  tteepted 
but  *'  bread  and  water.'*  In  1634  tne  ordinary  prison  for  Kirk  delinquents 
was  the  back  gallery  of  Blackfriars  Kirk. 

In  1640,  the  Session  ordains  **that  all  masters  of  families  shall  give 
account  of  those  in  their  &milies  who  hath  not  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  ftc.,  and  that  erery  fomily  shall  hare  prayers  ana 
psalms  morning  and  erening.*'  Porta  to  be  shut  on  the  Sabbath  day  at  12 
o'clock ;  to  obserre  that  no  trareller  go  out  or  come  in  the  town,  and  watchers 
to  be  set  where  there  are  no  ports. 

In  1642,  the  Session  "  directs  the  Magistrates  and  Ministers  to  go  through 
the  streets  on  the  Sabbath  ni^ts,  to  search  for  persons  who  absent  them- 
selres  from  church — ^the  town-officers  to  go  through  with  the  aearchers.'* 

In  1643,  tike  Session  appoints  some  of  their  number  to  go  through  the 
town  on  the  market-dar,  to  take  oidsr  wi^  **  Bmtmen  and  AJwSarsrs. 
Swearers  to  pay  \2d,  of  fine.** 

In  1644,  the  Session  directs  "that  the  Magistrates  shall  attend  the  tables 
at  the  Communion  in  the  Hie  Kirk,  and  keq>  order.'* 

In  1645,  no  hone  BMat  nor  any  other  thing  be  cried  throng  the  streets 
on  Sabbath,  and  that  no  water  be  brought  in  after  the  fost  hSl  to  the  fbre- 


In  164&  aU  keemng  of  cattle  out  of  doors  on  Sabbath,  except  by  the 
Town  herd,  fbrbidaen  on  pain  of  censure. 

In  1652,  the  Session  anpoint  a  clandestine  committee  to  go  about  search- 
ins  fte  persons  who  seU  milk  on  the  Sabbath— the  committee  to  be  four 
elders«  and  they  to  get  two  pence  a-week  from  the 
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to  five  in  the  evening.''  Wliat  the  worthy  "Kettle- 
dmininles ''  of  those  dayB  could  find  to  say  to  their 
Ustening  flocks  during  such  long  diets,  it  is  difficult  to 
oonjecturey  but  that  edicts  should  thereafter  have  been 
issued  against  **  women  sleeping  their  way  in  church/' 
may  be  easily  imagined.* 

Whether  the  more  common  practice  with  many,  of 
lamenting  over  the  obvious  degeneracy  of  the  present 

In  1691,  those  who  wander  on  the  Sabbath,  or  stand  before  the  door,  will 
be  called  before  the  Session. 

In  1698,  the  Session  recommends  to  the  elders  and  deacons,  two  and  two, 
to  search  the  change-honses  in  their  nroportions  on  Satvrday  nights  at  10, 
and  dilate  drinkers  and  houses  to  the  Magistrates. 

For  the  sin  of  incontinence  the  punishments  enacted  by  the  Session  were 
Tery  seyere  towards  the  poor,  and  rery  partial  towards  the  rich. 

In  1686,  the  Session  enacts  "  that  the  punishment  for  adultery  should  be 
to  satisfy  six  Sabbaths  at  the  pillar,  barefoot  and  barel^ged,  in  sackcloth, 
also  be  carted  through  the  town." 

In  1594,  the  Session  enacts  **  a  cart  to  be  made  to  cart  harlots  through  the 
town;  appoints  a  pulley  to  be  made  on  tiie  bridge,  whereby  adulterers  may 
be  ducked  in  the  Clyde." 

In  1699,  the  two  midwiyes  in  the  town  are  discharged  to  go  to  any  un- 
married woman  till  first  they  signif|r  ^e  matter  to  some  of  the  Ministers  or 
Magistrates  in  the  daylight;  and  if  it  be  in  the  night  time,  that  they  take 
the  oaths  of  the  said  women,  before  Uiey  bear  the  bairn,  who  is  the  father 
of  it,  as  they  will  be  answerable  to  God  and  the  Kirk. 

In  1605,  the  Session  enacts  that  all  fornicators  should  not  onl^r  pay  their 
fine,  but  stand  one  Monday  at  ^e  Cross  with  a  fast  band  or  iron  about 
their  craig,  and  a  paper  on  their  forehead,  and  without  cloak  or  plaid. 

In  1621,  the  Session  pass  Dr.  Ross,  trilapser  in  fornication,  haying  paid 
100  merks  to  the  poor;  also,  an  honest  young  man  take  40  merks  firom him 
for  the  poor,  repentance  and  all. 

In  1643,  sidulterers  were  imprisoned,  and  bamshed  out  of  town  on  a  cart, 
with  a  paper  on  their  face,  to  stand  in  the  Jugs  three  hours,  and  to  be  there- 
after whipped. 
In  1647,  two  hair  gowns  are  bought  for  the  use  of  the  Kirk. 
In  1665,  ttte  West  Session  resolyea  that  so  long  as  the  English  continue  in 
town,  they  will  put  no  person  upon  the  pillars,  oecause  they  mock  at  them. 
In  172o,  the  Session  enacts  that  "  the  elders  and  deacons  go  through  their 
proportions,  and  take  notice  of  all  young  women  that  keep  chambers  alone, 
especially  them  suspect  of  lightness,  and  warn  them  that  they  will  be  taken 
notice  of,  and  adyise  them  to  get  honest  men,  or  take  themselyes  to  seryice." 

e  **The  Session  enacts  that  no  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  come 
within  the  kirk-doors,  to  preaching  or  prayers,  with  their  plaids  about  their 
heads,  neither  lie  down  m  the  kirk  on  their  face  in  time  of  prayer,  with 
oertifieation,  their  plaids  shall  be  drawn  up,  or  they  raised  by  the  beddal. 
The  Session,  considering  that  great  disorder  hath  been  in  the  kirk,  by 
women  sitting  with  their  heads  eoyered  in  time  of  sermon,  Bleening  their 
tMv,  ordains  intimation  to  be  made  that  none  sit  with  their  heads  eoyered 
with  plaids  in  time  ot  tennon." 
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times  when  compared  with  the  strict  observances  of  a 
past  age,  has  or  has  not  anything  to  recommend  it,  we 
shall  leaye  to  others  to  determine.  One  thing,  howeyer, 
is  plain,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of 
the  people  of  Glasgow  during  a  period  considerably 
anterior  to  1780,  the  City  churches  during  the  fifteen 
closing  years  of  the  last  century,  were  by  no  means 
so  well  attended  as  they  had  been  or  are  at  present,  at 
least  by  those  who  prided  themselves  on  their  "gen- 
tility."* However  indecorous  it  may  be  thought  by 
some  to  say  that  there  is  a  fashion  even  in  religion,  it 
is  certain  that  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath-day  were  not 
then  so  strictly  practised  as  they  had  been  and  now  are 
by  the  better  classes,  and  that  Sabbath  desecration,  as 
some  consider  certain  practices  to  be,  was  then  pretty 

*  The  religions  feelings  of  the  people  of  Glasgow,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  are  well  illustrated  in  many  diaries  which  were  kept  by 
certain  of  the  citisens.  I  particularly  allude  to  two  which  I  hare  lately 
seen  in  MS.;  the  one  written  by  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  John  Loudon,  insur- 
ance-broker, and  the  other  by  Mr.  George  Brown,  an  ancestor  of  Mr.Toung 
of  Blythswood-square.  The  latter,  bom  in  1720,  and  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Glasgow,  was  some  years  in  the  Town  Council,  and  was  seTeral 
times  Dean  of  Guild.  His  diary — which  is  principally  a  journal  of  his 
progress  in  religion — is  interspersed  with  notices  of  passing  eyents;  it 
commences  in  October  1746,  and  is  pretty  complete  up  to  1747.  The  first 
extract  giyes  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a  Sunday  was  spent  in  Glas- 
gow in  those  days. 

'*  Sabbath-day,  Not.  10, 1746. — Bose  about  seren  in  the  morning — called 
on  the  Lord  by  prayer — read  the  9th  chapter  of  Job— then  attended  on 
family  worship,  and  again  prayed  to  the  hard  for  his  gracious  presence  to 
be  with  me  through  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  went  to  churcn  at  ten  of 
the  clock— joined  m  the  public  pr^ers  and  praises  in  ^e  assembly  of  his 
saints — heard  the  17th  chapter  of  KeTelations  lectured  upon,  and  sermon 
from  the  Slst  Psalm,  13th  and  14th  verses.  In  the  interral  of  public  ser- 
vice I  thought  on  what  I  had  heard,  Moid  wrote  down  some  of  me  heads  of 
it;  went  again  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  heard  sermon  from  the  same 
text— came  home  and  retired  and  thought  on  the  sermon.  About  five  at 
night  joined  in  family  worship,  and  afterwards  supped — ^then  retired  again 
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generally  indulged  in  by  the  young  and  fashionable  por- 
tion of  the  community.  In  fact,  a  rather  reckless  neglect 
of  Sunday  observances  was  about  this  time  the  ahnost 
uniyersal  attribute  of  a  man  of  fashion;  and  it  may  be 
easQy  beKeved  that  the  example  was  pretty  generaUy 
followed  by  those  who  were  desirous  to  follow  in  the 
aristocratic  wake.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  the  churches,  in  proportion  to  the 
people,  were  then  far  fewer  in  number  than  they  are 
at  present.  Dissent*  was  as  yet  at  a  discount,  so  far 
as  regarded  numbers  and  churches,  and  the  whole  kirks 
and  chapels  connected  with  the  then  dominant  Establish- 
ment in  the  City  and  Barony  numbered  only  eleyen.t 

Thiu  it  appears  that,  bendes  his  priTate  deyotioiUy  thii  worthy  merchant 
heard  two  aermoiu  and  a  lecture,  and  attended  fifunily  worship  three  times! 
The  second  extract  gives  a  curious  insight  into  the  character  of  his  religion: — 

**  For  these  two  or  three  da3rs,"  says  he,  "  I  have  been  in  much  perplexity 
concerning  my  duty  with  rewpect  to  the  rebellion;  whether  I  was  called  to 
rise  up  in  arms  in  defence  of  my  religion  and  liberty,  and  go  on  my  own 
charge  to  Stirling  or  elsewhere  as  a  Tolunteer  for  that  end  or  not.  The 
reasons  that  sometimes  inclined  me  to  one  side,  and  at  other  times  to  the 
contrary,  I  design  to  write  down  in  ftdl,  if  the  Lord  will,  afterwards.** 

This  **  afterwards,*'  like  most  of  our  more  conyenient  seasons,  seems 
neyer  to  haye  arrived,  at  least  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  MSS,  Mr. 
Brown,  however,  did  go  to  Falkirk,  but  in  the  matter  of  aniM,  the  only 
thing  he  took  to,  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  was  "  his  heels!** 

*  The  first  Secession  Church  opened  in  Glasgow  was  by  the  Rot.  James 
Fisher  in  1741. 

t  Contrasted  with  the  religions  feeling  and  practice  of  even  thirty  years 
previous  to  1790,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  attendance  in  the  church  was 
greatly  neglected,  particularly  by  the  men.  Families  began  to  think  it  i«n> 
genteel  to  take  their  servants  to  chnrch  with  them;  the  streets  were  not  as 
formerly  deserted  during  the  hours  of  public  worship,  and  even  the  evenings 
were  frequently  loose  and  riotous.  Family  worship  was  little  practised. 
Visiting  and  catechising  were  little  followed  by  the  clergy;  and  church 
censure,  so  much  in  vogue  during  a  century  before,  was  disused,  and  the 
cutty-stool  was  fairly  kicked  out  of  every  fashionable  church  and  chapel. 
At  the  cenaus  of  1851,  there  were  no  less  than  143  places  of  public  wor- 
ship wiUiin  the  boundaries  of  Glasgow,  affording  sitting  room  for  114,278 

N 
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If  there  was  now  less  sessional  interference  with  the 
conduct  and  &r  less  puritanical  strictness  about  the  re- 
ligious observances  of  the  people  than  in  a  former  age^ 
there  was  also  less  superstition.  Although  some  of  the 
more  aged  yet  belieyed  in  the  existence  of  warlocks^ 
witches,  and  ghosts,  and  could  almost  approye  of,  or  at 
least  remember  the  approyal  of  their  parents  regarding 
the  sentence  of  the  last  witch  that  was  burned  in  Ren- 
frewshire, still  such  things  were  regarded  rather  by  the 
manhood  of  the  period  as  a  myth  than  a  reality.*  In 
the  minds  of  the  domestic  servants,  however,  drawn  as 
these  drudges  chiefly  were  from  the  country  and  frx>m 
the  Highlands,  there  no  doubt  still  lingered  many  su- 

penons;  and  it  was  calenlated  that,  deducting  the  Catholic  inhaUtante, 
there  were  only  about  250|000  Protestants  to  be  pioyided  for. 

*  As  a  picture  of  the  barbarous  infktuation  and  ignorance  of  former  timea 
in  Scotland,  with  respect  to  witches,  we  giye  the  following  extract  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  fiye  poor  women  at  Borrowstounneas,  Decem- 
ber 19, 1679:— 

"  Forasmeikle  as  Annabill  Thomson,  widow  in  Borrowstonnes,  Margaret 
Pringle,  relict  of  the  dcceasit  John  Campbell  ther,  Margaret  Hamiltown, 
relict  of  the  deceist  James  FoUwort  ther,  William  Craw,  indweller  ther, 
Bessie  Wicker,  relict  of  the  deceist  James  Pennie  ther,  and  Margaret  Ha- 
milton, relict  of  the  deceist  Thomas  Mitchell  ther,  prisoners  in  the  Tolbuith 
of  Borrowstonness,  are  found  gnil;tie  be  ane  assyse,  of  the  abominable  cryme 
of  witchcraft  comitted  be  them  in  manner  mentioned  in  their  dittages,  and 
are  decerned  and  adjudged  be  us  under  subscrybers,  Commissioners  of  Jus- 
ticiary, specially  appointed  to  this  effect,  to  be  taken  to  the  west  end  of 
Borrowstonness,  the  ordinar  place  of  execution  ther,  mwn  Tuesday  the 
twentie-third  day  of  December  current,  betwixt  two  and  four  a'doak  in  tiie 
eftemoon,  and  there  be  wirried  at  a  steack  till  they  be  dead,  and  thereafter 
to  hare  their  bodies  burnt  to  ashes.  These  therfoir  require  and  command 
the  baylie  principal  off  the  regalitie  of  Borrowstonness  and  his  deputts  to 
see  the  said  sentence  put  to  dew  execution  in  all  poynts,  as  yee  will  be 
answerable.  Oiyen  under  our  hands,  at  Borrowstonness,  the  nynteenth 
day  of  December  1679  years, 

W.  DUNDAS. 

Rich.  Elphinstone. 
Wa.  Sandilands. 
J.  CoiurwALL. 
J.  Hamilton.'* 

In  order  that  a  more  distinct  idea  of  trials  for  witchcraft,  as  then  conducted, 
may  be  eonyeyed  to  the  reader  of  the  present  day,  we  subjoin  the  fbUowing 
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perstitious  prejudices  and  many  odd  cnstomfi,  and  on 
certain  days  and  under  certain  circumstances  these  not 
unfi:equently  peeped  out.  They  cotdd  not  easily  forget 
that  in  the  distant  parishes  to  which  they  might  belong, 
it  was  considered  indisputable,  when  a  child  fell  into 
a  weakly  state,  and  when  a  cow  lacked  milk,  or  when  a 
horse  had  taken  the  battSf  that  the  cause  was  invariably 
traced  to  some  evil  eye,  and  that  some  active  step  was 
necessary  to  be  taken  to  remove  the  incantation.  The 
clicking  death-watch  and  the  "  candle  spail"  were  also 
regarded  with  fear,  and  almost  believed  as  religious  truth, 
while  the  reading  of  the  fortune-telling  tea-cup  was  but 

ihort  account  of  a  trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  an  extract 
of  the  indictment.  Ten  women  were  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  facts  firom 
which  the  crime  libelled  was  inferred  were  pretty  much  the  same.  The  in- 
dictment against  one  of  them  is  as  follows: — 

"  Neyertheless  ye  are  guilty  of  the  said  crime,  in  so  fiar  as,  about  two 
years  since,  ye  the  said  IsobeU  Elliot  being  then  servant  to  Helen  Laing  in 
Feastown,  an  witch,  ye  at  her  desire  staid  at  home  firom  tiie  kirk,  and  was 
present  at  a  meeting  with  the  devil,  the  said  Helen  Laing  and  Marion 
Campbell,  witches,  in  the  said  Helen's  house,  where  the  dc^  kissed  you 
and  offered  to  lie  with  you,  and  caused  you  renew  your  baptism,  and  bap- 
tised you  upon  the  face  with  an  waff  of  his  hand  like  dewtng^  calling  you 
Jean ;  and  ye  being  with  child,  the  devil  did  forbear  to  lie  with  ye ;  but 
after  ye  were  kirk^,  the  devil  had  carnal  copulation  with  you ;  and  since 
that  time  ye  haye  haid  seyeral  meetings  with  tne  devil  and  seyeial  witches, 
and  has  many  times  had  carnal  copulation  with  him."  They  were  all  con- 
victed on  their  own  confessions,  condemned  to  be  strangled  at  a  stake,  and 
burned. — Reeorda  of  JuBiieiary^  September  13,  1678. 

Wliat  a  contemptible  estimate  must  eyery  one  at  the  present  day  form  of 
the  popular  opinions  then  preyalent,  when  the  Crown  adyocate  could  pro- 
secute, fifteen  jurymen  .convict,  and  the  supreme  Judges  of  the  land  con- 
demn to  the  flames  ten  women  in  one  day,  for  haying  had  carnal  copulation 
with  the  devil!  Is  it  not  possible  that  ftiture  generations  may  look  upon 
our  own  opinions  and  conduct  in  some  things,  with  equal  surprise  and  de- 
testation? 

As  a  fiEurther  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  preyailed  eyen 
to  a  yery  late  period  among  the  educated  in  Scotland,  we  find  that  on  the 
12th  March  1608,  the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  granted  six  pounds  eight 
shillings  Scots  to  the  seryitors  of  the  jailor, ''  for  maintaining  witches  and 
warlocks  in  the  Tolbooth,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Justidarie  at 
Paisley.*' 
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too  universally  indulged  in  by  almost  every  maidHservant 
and  by  even  many  of  tbeir  better  educated  mistresses. 
The  mysteries  of  Halloween,  so  well  portrayed  by  Bums, 
were  also  still  patronised  by  "  gentle  and  semple,"  while 
all  the  singular  appeals  made  to  somepowerM  and  occult 
influence  were  still  laughingly  but  half'trttsHngly  made 
byaU  those  who  yet  indulgedin  the  mystical  forms  of 
that  once  famous  Catholic  festival.  On  New- Year's  day, 
few  would  allow  the  light  of  a  candle  to  be  carried  out 
of  their  houses  to  those  of  their  neighbours;  neither  was 
it  thought  right  to  lend  any  article  to  persons  out  of 
doors,  in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  all  their  ''good 
luck"  would  be  given  away  during  that  year.  If  a  bare^ 
footed  person,  or  a  beggar,  or  one  empty-handed  hap- 
pened to  be  a  "  first-foot,^*  this  was  considered  a  bad  omen, 
and  certainly  prognosticated  ill  fortune  throughout  the 
year.  There  were  also  other  superstitions  which  still 
lingered  among  the  people;  for  example,  at  flittings  the 
salt-box  was  always  the  first  article  moved  and  lodged  in 
the  new  house.  It  was  deemed  unlucky  to  flit  on  Satur- 
days: 

**  Saturday  flit,  short  whUe  sit.'* 

In  removing  a  cradle  from  one  house  to  another,  a  pillow 
was  always  put  into  it;  and  when  a  woman  was  in  child- 
labour,  the  husband's  breeches  were  sometimes  put  under 
the  pillow,  to  bring  about  a  safe  and  speedy  delivery! 
The  Bible  even  was  put  under  the  pillow,  to  preserve  the 
woman  from  akaith.  If  a  child  fell  or  met  with  any  ac- 
cident, a  table-spoonftd  of  water  mixed  with  salt  was 
partly  applied  to  the  brow  of  the  child  and  partly  poured 
down  its  throat.   A  piece  of  rowan-tree,  sewed  in  the  hem 
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of  a  child's  petticoat,  was  considered  a  sure  protection 
firom  witchcraft;  and  if  a  sucking-child  cried  without 
intermission  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  those  awake  were 
sure  to  look  if  the  ladle  was  in  the  kail-pot,  for  if  it  was, 
then  the  cause  of  the  child's  crying  was  certain! 

About  this  period,  the  street  dress  of  the  gentlemen 
was  generally  more  showy  than  elegant.  They  wore 
coats,  which  were  of  blue,  grey,  or  mixture  cloth,  in- 
variably unbuttoned,  which  permitted  the  wearers  to 
display  in  fall  force  their  rather  gaudy  buff  and  striped 
waistcoats.  Their  shirts,  which  were  also  pretty  con- 
spicuous, were  ornamented  with  a  broad  frill  like  a  main- 
sail, and  around  the  neck  was  tied  a  large  white  stuffed 
neckcloth  which  generally  coyered  the  whole  chin. 
Drab  breeches,  with  white  stockings  and  shoes,  were 
the  almost  inyariable  order  of  the  day,  except  in  yery 
wet  weather,  when  a  pair  of  black  spats  or  half-boots 
were  occasionally  sported.  A  few  of  the  more  sporting 
characters  patronised  buckskins  or  white  cords,  with 
top-boots;  and  ahnost  aU  had  a  large  bunch  of  gold 
seals  dangling  from  under  their  waistcoats.  Elderly 
gentlemen  generally  carried  a  ratan  under  their  arm.  No 
individual  of  any  degree  wore  trousers,  except  sailors, 
and  as  these  were  rarely  encoimtered  at  that  time  on  the 
streets  of  Glasgow,  such  an  attire  was  looked  upon  as 
an  oddity.  If  the  forenoon  dress  was,  according  to  our 
modem  ideas,  not  quite  en  regie,  the  evening  costume 
was  both  tastefrd  and  elegant;  it  consisted  of  a  blue 
or  brown  coat,  black  silk  breeches  and  stockings,  and 
white  satin  waistcoat,  occasionally  embroidered,  with 
hair  well  curled  and  powdered.     The  fact  is,  that  hair- 
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powder  was  imiversally  worn,  and  was  not  confined  to  the 
mere  adornment  of  the  head,  but  was  also  spread  over 
the  neck  and  back  of  the  coat.  The  hair  was  gathered 
into  a  cue,  and  such  was  the  attention  paid  to  the  hair 
and  head-gear,  that  no  gentleman  sallied  forth  irom  his 
breakfast  without  having  had  a  visit  firom  his  barber. 
The  crafb  of  the  puff  and  curling-tongs  was  then  in  the 
heyday  of  prosperity;  and  from  its  members  being  usually 
men  of  fair  education,  and  necessarily  regarded  as  the 
collectors  of  the  whole  gossip  of  the  City,  their  presence 
was  looked  for  every  morning  by  their  customers  with 
as  much  anxiety  as  is  now  experienced  for  the  runner 
with  the  morning  newspaper.* 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  male  attire,  it  may  per- 
haps be  as  well  to  state  that  there  were  then  few  persons 
to  be  seen  dressed  in  black.  This  costume  was  restricted 
to  those  who  might  be  called  to  attend  a  funeral  or 
to  mourn  for  a  relative,  and  to  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Magistrates,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  during 
the  period  they  exercised  the  magisterial  function — the 
former  on  state  occasions  being  dressed  in  a  velvet  suit, 
bag- wig,  and  hand-ruffles,  and  the  latter  sporting  cocked 
hats  and  chains.  Notwithstanding  the  universal  love  for 
coloured  clothes  which  then  prevailed,  few  citizens  failed 
to  keep  a  black  suit,  for  performing  the  last  sad  offices 
which  the  living  in  Glasgow  have  always  so  becomingly 
paid  to  their  departed  friends  and  kinsmen;  and  hence 
at  every  fimeral  there  appeared  coats  whose  colour  and 

*  In  1793,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Incorporation  of  Barbers,  it  was 
resolved  to  advance  their  prices  as  follows  i-^hop-sharing,  Id.  sterling  each 
time;  dressing  not  less  than  £2 :  128.  sterling  per  annum,  each  latojuiday — 
the  customer  always  finding  materials. — Advertiaer. 
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cut  illustrated  many  of  the  long  past  successiTe  ages  of 
fSeiahion! 

The  front  of  the  Tontine  and  the  Coffee-room  under 
the  piazzasy  were  at  this  time  the  great  daily  rendezvous 
of  the  leading  notables  of  the  community;  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  that  so  celebrated  news-room,  to  be  con- 
sidered a  sight  for  all  strangers,  were  always  congregated, 
from  one  till  three  o'clock,  those  who  either  were  the 
acknowledged — or  else  imagined  themselyes  to  be — ^the 
dons  of  the  City.  These  daily  meetings  were  not  as 
might  be  supposed  for  exchange  or  business  matters,  but 
merely  for  gossiping,  or,  what  was  equally  important, 
for  arranging  where  they  should  dine,  or  at  what  hour 
the  particular  Club  of  which  they  were  members  shoidd 
assemble.  At  that  period,  the  pacers  of  the  news-room 
boards  were  a  joUy-looking,  well-dressed,  red-faced,  gen- 
tlemanlike set  of  fellows,  with  a  roar  and  a  laugh  always 
at  command,  and  a  sort  of  independent  swagger,  bespeak- 
ing full  purses  and  no  backwardness  in  opening  them. 
Hospitality  was  their  ruling  characteristic,  and  woe  be- 
tide the  head  and  stomach  of  the  stranger  wight,  with 
anything  of  a  social  turn,  or  in  the  garb  of  an  officer  or 
a  gentleman,  who  once  got  fairly  introduced  among  this 
jovial  and  convivial  band! 

The  ladies  were  not  so  gorgeously  attired  when  out  of 
doors  as  they  are  now,  nor  were  their  gowns  made  so 
redolent  of  silk  or  of  muslin  as  to  scavenge  the  pavements. 
A  long  narrow  black  silk  cloak,  trimmed  with  black  lace, 
was  the  common  dress  of  the  married,  and  a  dark  or 
coloured  spenser  of  the  young  and  single.  Parasols  were 
almost  unknown,  but  in  their  stead  was  used  a  large 
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green  paper  fan,  nearly  two  feet  long  when  cloeed,  which 
was  suspended  from  the  wrist  by  a  ribbon,  forming  an 
immense  circle  when  opened,  and  which  was  used  as  the 
only  protection  against  sunshine  or  ogling!  In  evening 
dress,  musHns,  which  were  then  expensive,  were  much 
patronised  by  those  who  tripped  on  the  light  fantastic 
toe,  and  rich  silks  and  satins,  as  at  the  present  day,  were 
worn  by  wives,  aunts,  and  grandmothers.  The  forms 
of  all  were  invariably  encased  in  stiff  unbending  whale* 
bone  stajrs,  the  business  of  a  staymaker  being  then  in 
the  hands  of  men,  and  evidently  an  extensive  and  pro- 
fitable business.*  A  very  few  elderly  ladies  still  adhered 
to  hair-powder  and  patches,  although  that  peculLarity  of 
an  earlier  age  was  fast  fading  away,  and  in  a  few  years 
thereafter  was  tmseen.  Fashion  at  all  times  is  whimsical 
enough,  but  never  did  it  show  itself  to  be  so  more  than 
at  the  period  we  are  sketching.  For  we  find,  that  in 
defiance  of  aching  heads  or  heated  brains,  the  ladies  of 
the  mode  wore  heavy  beaver  hats  and  thick  black  silk 
calashes  in  the  dog-days,  while,  with  equal  consistency 
and  in  defiance  of  the  rude  blasts  of  winter,  they  stuck 
a  few  paltry  feathers  in  a  bit  of  silk  which  scarcely 
covered  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  called  it  a  bonnet! 

Dancing  in  private  was  then  much  in  vogue  among 
all  classes,  while  public  assemblies  were  also  frequent  and 
much  patronised.  The  Lord  Provost,  in  foil  court  dress, 
always  presided  at  the  Queen's  assembly,  which  took 
place  on  the  18th  January.  On  that  occasion  all  the 
yoimg  belles  of  the  City  and  neighbourhood  were  in  the 

*  During  the  summer  of  1785,  no  fewer  than  eight  partiea  connected  with 
the  City  adyertise  and  offer  *'  constant  employment  to  men-staymakers.** 
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habit  of  making  their  first  public  entree,  or,  as  it  was 
emphatically  called,  ''came  out*' — a  step  in  life  which 
most  of  our  fair  citizens  seldom  failed  to  talk  of,  and 
few  in  after  life  were  willing  to  forget.* 

In  the  garb  of  the  working-classes,  and  particularly 
of  the  servant-girls,  a  far  greater  change  is  discernible 
than  in  that  of  the  lady  of  fashion.  It  was  then  the  cus- 
tom, happily  now  given  up^  for  the  generality  of  the 
lower  class  of  females  to  go  about  without  either  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  instead  of  flaunting,  as  they  now 
do  in  silks  and  satins,  and  hats  and  feathers,  they  were 
never  known  to  sport  a  long  gown  except  on  Sundays — 
and  then  the  gown  was  limited  to  one  of  dark  printed 
calico,  with  generally  a  petticoat  of  the  same  colour.  The 
fiict  is,  servant-girls  in  those  days  had  less  money  to 
spend  on  dress  than  at  the  present  moment ;  besides,  cloth- 
ing of  all  kinds  was  much  more  costly,  the  common 
wages  per  half-year  being  then  20«.  and  an  apron.  There 
was,  however,  always  a  dark-brown  duffle  cloak,  with  a 
hood  to  it,  belonging  to  every  kitchen  in  the  City,  which 
was  indiscriminately  used  by  the  servants  on  rainy  days 
or  cold  nights. 

If  there  was  not  among  all  classes  during  the  early 
history  of  Glasgow,  so  much  extravagance  exhibited  in 

*  Dancing  and  card  anemblies  appear  to  hare  been  held  weekly  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1783;  for  in  the  Glasgow  Mercury  of  the  25th  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  the  following  adyertiBement  appears:—-"  Mr.  Smart 
[the  lessee  of  the  Tontine]  presents  his  respects  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  honour  him  with  their  company  on  Thursday  eyenings;  and  begs 
leaye  to  inform  them  that,  with  the  adyice  of  his  Mends,  the  rooms  and 
assemblies  are  to  be  held  at  the  Merchants*  Hall,  in  Bridgegate,  till  further 
notioe,  owing  to  the  entry  to  the  Tontine  Assembly-rooms  being  under  re- 
pair; and  to  begin  this  eyening  at  the  usual  hour.'*  The  Tontine  Assem- 
bly-rooms had  been  opened  only  a  year  or  two  before. 
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the  dress  of  the  living  as  there  is  now,  it  is  oertam  that 
far  more  attention  was  paid,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  adornment  of  the  dead.  The  persons  em- 
ployed in  this  mournful  and  lugubrious  occupation  seem 
to  have  driven,  at  that  period,  a  most  profitable  trade; 
this  branch  of  industry  and  the  materials  used  for  the 
dressing  of  corpses,  were  considered  so  important  by 
the  politicians  of  the  day,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
regularly  passed  in  favour  of  woollen  or  of  linen,  as  the 
(me  or  other  branch  of  manufacture  required  support 
and  encouragement.* 

For  afew  years  previous  to  the  period  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  describe,  the  City  records  afford  evidence  that 
the  Magistrates  had  become  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
a  more  effective  force  than  the  town  officers,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  increasing  outrages  committed  on  the 
lieges  and  their  property.  Scarcely  a  night  passed  dur- 
ing which  madcaps  did  not  break  lamps,  or  blackguards 
assaidt  and  put  in  bodily  fear  the  unprotected  and  the 
timid.  To  remedy  the  evil,  after  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  Police  Act,  the  Magistrates  created  a 
small  force  about  the  year  1788;  and  for  which  a  sum  of 

*  The  foUowixig  adyertiBementfl  will  best  illiutrate  this  Bul:gect.  In  1747i 
**  James  Hodge,  who  liyes  in  the  first  doss  aboTe  the  Cross,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  High-street,  continues  to  sell  burying-crapes  ready-made;  and  his 
wife's  niece,  who  liyes  with  him,  dresses  dead  corpses  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
was  formerly  done  by  her  aunt,  haying  been  educated  by  her  and  perfected 
at  Edinburgh,  from  whence  she  has  lately  arriyed  and  has  brought  with  her 
all  the  newest  and  best  fashions."  In  1789,  "  Miss  Christy  Dunlop,  Leopaid- 
closs,  High-street,  dresses  the  dead  as  usual  in  the  most  fashionable  mau' 
ner."  In  1799,  **  Miss  Christian  Brown,  at  her  shop  west  side  of  Hutcheson- 
street,  carries  on  the  business  of  making  dead  flannels  y  and  getting  up  burial 
crapes,  &c.  She  also  carries  on  the  mantua-making  at  her  house  in  Duncan- 
closs,  High-street,  where  a  mangle  is  kept  as  formerly.*' 
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£135 :  28.  was  paid  to  Bichard  Marahall,  for  hinmelf  aa 
superintendent  of  polioe,  and  for  his  officers,  on  the  23d 
Jidy  1789.*  From  a  subsequent  entry  in  the  Town's 
minute-book,  it  is  plain  that  this  force  was  armed^f  and 
no  doubt  assisted  the  citizens,  who  were  then  called  to 
watch  and  ward;  night- work,  however,  appeared  to  be 
their  chief  vocation ;{  for,  during  the  day,  the  keeping 
of  the  peace  seemed  to  be  almost  altogether  lefk  to  the 
town-officers,  who  were  then  better  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  red-coat  officers  or  homies.  Those  important 
functionaries,  who  were  not  as  now  limited  to  half  a 
dozen,  but  counted  at  least  twenty,  in  addition  to  their 
legal  duties  and  to  marshaUmg  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Bailies  regularly  every  Sunday  to  the  Wynd  Church, 
save  when  visiting  the  oth^  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Establishment,  were  always  found  at  the  entrances 
to,  and  sometimes  even  inside  of,  every  dancing-school, 
ball-room,  or  regular  dancing  assembly;  and  it  has  been 

*  A  Police  Bill  was  introdaced  into  the  House  of  Commoxis  by  the  Magis- 
tracy in  the  year  1789,  and  the  ProTost  and  Town-derk  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  carry  it  through.  The  measure  had  the  unanimous  i^pprobation 
of  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Merchants'  House,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
Trades'  Honae,  and  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  session  was  withdrawn. 

1 23d  July  1789.->  **  Authorise  the  Treasurer  to  pay  to  Robert  Oray,  silver- 
smith, £38 :  17tf'  for  a  sword  and  silyer  badge  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  and 
a  gold  chain  to  the  intendent  of  police ;  also,  to  James  Graham,  cutler,  £9 :  9s. 
for  sword  belts  and  brass  plates  for  the  police-officers ;  also,  to  Angus  M'Don- 
ald,  £1 :  4s.  for  badges  furnished  to  police-officers." — Council  Records  of 
Okujtow. — ^It  IB  worthy  of  remark  that  Edinburgh  had  no  police  till  1806. 

X  On  27th  December  1790,  the  Magistrates,  by  an  adyertisement  in  the 
Okuffow  Mercury f  **  require  all  the  male  householders,  citizens,  and  in- 
habitants, under  the  age  of  00  and  aboTe  18,  whose  yearly  rents  are  £3  ster- 
ling, to  the  number  of  30,  eyery  night  as  they  shall  be  warned  by  an  officer, 
to  repair  to  the  Laigh  Council  Chamber  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  to  con- 
tinue ongnaxd  and  patrdle  till  next  morning,  sulgeet  to  such  orders  as  shall 
be  giyen  by  the  Magistrates."    The  fine  for  absence  was  3«.  6d. 
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even  alleged  that  they  occasionally  aasuted  in  eking  out 
the  magnificence  of  a  Provost's  civic  entertainment.  If 
the  Bailies  were  then,  as  they  have  always  been,  a  ''terror 
to  evil-doers/'  the  hamies  proved  themselves  similar  ter- 
rare  to  the  idle  boys  and  girls  outside,  and  to  the  light- 
hearted  juveniles  who  were  flattering  a  parent's  heart 
with  the  well-executed  steps  of  the  **  Minuet  de  la  Cour/' 
the  "  Dusty  Miller,"  and  the  "  Princess  Feathw,"  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  Eraser's  Hall  or  Sillars'  rooms ; 
quadrilles,  waltzes,  galops,  and  polkas  being  then  un- 
known to  the  most  fSeishionable  and  most  accomplished 
professor  of  the  dance.* 

If  there  was  no  day  police  except  these  homieSf  there 
was  always  a  subaltern's  guard,  from  the  regiment  in 
the  Barracks,  marched  daily  to  the  City  Quard-house  in 
the  Candleriggs,  which,  besides  furnishing  sentinels  for 
the  Jail,  Bridewell,  the  Custom  and  Exise  Offices,  the 
Royal  Bank  and  Bank  of  Scotland,  with  a  sergeant's 
squad  for  the  Powder  Maga2dne,t  likewise  turned  out  to 

•  On  the  13th  Oct.  1783,  Mr.  Fraser  adyertises  that  he  will  open  hii 
dandng-achool  in  M'Nair'i  land,  King-«treet.  The  hall  still  exists.  On 
the  same  day,  lir.  Sillars  also  announces  the  opening  of  his  school  in  Buch- 
anan-cloas  (the  third  west  of  the  Exchange).  About  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Dick  were  also  instructing  both  sexes  in  the  art  of  cutting 
and  thuffiing — ^the  former  being  looked  upon  about  that  period  as  rather  the 
most  distingud.  With  the  growth  of  the  City,  howeTer,*there  came  new 
dancing-masters.  In  Oct.  1799,  Mr.  Park  announces  the  opening  of  his 
ball-room  at  the  King's  Arms,  Trongate,  and  Monsieur  D'Egrille  in  Ha- 
milton-street, New-town.  In  after  years  followed  the  two  Hamiltons, 
Charlesford,  &c.  &c. 

t  The  first  public  Powder  Magazine  was  opened  in  1782.  By  an  adrer- 
tisement  from  the  Magistrates,  the  building  is  described  as  standing  in  a 
remote  locality  near  the  Oarscube-road.  Its  ancient  walls  remain  in  the 
centre  of  a  most  populous  district,  although  it  is  not  now  used  for  tiie 
storing  of  gunpowder. 
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preserve  order  at  fires,  or  to  quell  any  serious  riot.  As 
there  was  no  water  except  what  could  be  procured  from 
the  public  wells,  or  from  the  Clyde,  a  fire  was  always  a 
more  serious  calamity  than  it  now  generally  turns  out  to 
be.  The  fire-engines,  which  were  few  and  of  no  great 
power,  were  filled  from  leathern  buckets  belonging  to 
the  Corporation,  or  frt>m  the  barrels  of  the  City  bakers, 
who,  in  these  rather  rude  times,  were  the  chief  water- 
bearers,  and  whose  appearance  at  the  scene  of  any  con- 
flagration was  always  hailed  with  approbation  and  en- 
couragement by  the  excited  populace.* 

At  this  period  a  stranger  woidd  have  experienced 
considerable  difficulty,  small  though  the  City  was,  in  at 
once  hitting  on  the  dwelling-house  or  place  of  business 
of  any  of  the  inhabitants,  seeing  that  the  mystery  of 
numbering  the  streets,  if  as  yet  discovered,  was  at  least 
not  much  practised  in  Glasgow.  Closses  and  lands  had 
no  doubt  particular  names  with  which  the  residences  of 
parties  were  associated,  but  at  the  present  day  these 
names  have  been  so  lost  as  to  render  the  precise  spot 
with  which  any  celebrated  individual  is  linked  almost 
unknown. 

If  there  were,  however,  few  or  no  niunbers  on  the 
streets,  between  1780  and  1790,  to  guide  the  stranger  to 
the  shops  and  dwelling-houses  of  the  inhabitants,  there 
was  at  least  a  printed  Directory  to  tell  the  names,  occu- 
pations, and  dwelling-places  of  the  chief  citizens.  The 
first,  a  very  tiny  voliune,  was  published  by  John  Tait  in 
1783 ;  and  the  second  by  John  Mennons  in  1787,  under 

*  There  were  six  fire-engines  in  thoee  days,  but  they  were  small  as  well  as 
ineffeetiTe. 
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the  title  of  "  Jones's  Directory/'  it  haying  been  edited 
by  Nathaniel  Jones,*  keeper  of  the  Co£Eee-room  and  of 
the  **  Servants'  Register-office,  2d  stair  left  hand,  Pies- 
bjrterian  closs,  Saltmarket/'  What  a  flood  of  light  do 
these  now  scarce  records  of  names,  of  crafts,  and  of  abodes 
pour  on  the  then  existing  habits  and  condition  of  the 
City,  so  yery  different  from  those  of  the  present  day! 
At  that  time  every  man  of  mark,  in  trade  or  manufac- 
tures, was  to  be  found  at  his  business  post  in  the  few 
streets  which  encompassed  the  Cross,  and  at  only  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  that  central  rendezvous  of  all  classes. 
It  appears,  too,  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  actually  lived  and  slept  within  ear-shot  of 
the  Music  Bells;  and  certain  are  we  that  the  grand- 
children of  those  who  may  have  the  good  fortune 
to  have  had  grandfathers  living  in  Glasgow  at  that 
period,  would  be  vastly  surprised,  on  consulting  these 
address-books,  to  find  their  ancestors  occupying  houses 
in  locaHties  which,  now- a -days,  their  own  porters,  or 
even  their  miserably  paid  weavers,  would  have  some  hesi- 
tation in  acknowledging  as  their  homes.!  From  these 
records,  also,  we  gather  that  the  learned  professions  bore 
a  far  greater  proportion  to  the  general  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants than  they  do  now-a-days;  and  what,  perh£^ 
is  more  remarkable,  that  a  greater  number  of  those 
worthies  stood  out  more  prominently  in  the  general 

*  It  appean  that  Nathaniel  Jones  was  once  a  shoemaker,  and  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Ryce  Jones,  an  oyerseer  of  Bell's  tan-work,  who  had  a  house 
in  the  line  of  St.  Andrew-street,  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
opening  that  street  in  1768. 

t  It  may  he  here  mentioned  that  the  late  lir.  Henry  Monteith  of  Carstairs 
liyed  in  1789  in  the  third  flat  of  Lighthody's  land,  sonth  side  of  Bell*s-wynd. 
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world  than  the  professors,  procurators,  and  doctors, 
even  with  all  the  advantages  of  modem  science  and  ci- 
vilization, do  at  the  present  hour.  Where,  for  example, 
in  all  the  College  houses,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
do  we  find  such  men  domiciled  as  Dr.  Thomas  Beid, 
John  Millar,  John  Anderson,  William  Richardson,  and 
John  ToungP*    Where  among  the  long  list  of  the  pre- 

*  Dr.  Rdd  was  bom  in  1710,  was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  In  1764  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow,  as  the  successor  of  Adam  Smith,  and  died  in 
1796.  His  principal  works  are  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind"; 
"Essays  on  the  InteUectual  Powers  of  Man'';  "Essays  on  the  Actiye 
Powers  of  Man."  His  able  biographer,  in  drawing  the  character  of  this 
eminent  and  excellent  man,  sums  it  up  in  these  words :— -* '  Its  most  prominent 
features  were— intrepid  and  inflexible  rectitude,  a  pure  and  deroted  at- 
tachment to  truth,  and  an  entire  command  orer  all  his  passions." 

Professor  John  Millar  was  bom  in  1735  at  Shotts,  and  was  educated  at 
Hamilton  and  Glasgow.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1760,  and  in  1761  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Law  in  the  Unirersity  of  Glasgow.  As  a  lecturer 
he  obtained  great  celebrity,  firom  the  familiar  and  animated  manner  in  which 
he  treated  his  subject ;  and  in  1787  he  published  his  "  Historical  View  of  the 
English  Gh>Temment."  Some  time  after  he  printed  a  treatise  "  On  the  Origin 
of  Ranks."  He  died  in  1801.  The  distinguishing  featufe  of  Professor  Mil- 
lar's inteUect,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, "  was  the  great  clearness 
and  accuracy  of  his  apprehension,  and  the  singular  sagacity  with  which  he 
seised  upon  the  true  statement  of  a  question,  and  distinguished  the  point  in 
dispute  fitim  the  mass  of  sophisticated  argument  in  which  it  was  frequently 
inyolyed."  In  a  letter  of  James  Watt  to  Mr.  Craig  of  the  Waterport, 
dated  in  April  1805,  the  eelebrated  engineer  mentions  that  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Bfillar  about  the  year  1752  or  1753,  and  adds  that  he 
frequently  met  him  at "  an  irregular  dub  a  few  of  us  had  at  Mrs.  Scheid's, 
the  members  of  which  were  William  Muirhead  of  Herbertshire,  John 
Allan  of  the  Row,  your  father  (Mr.  Craig),  Mr.  Millar,  and  myself.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton  of  London  and  Mr.  R.  Carrick 
were  of  the  number — at  least  occasionally.  I  remember  Mr.  Millar  was 
always  looked  up  to  as  the  oracle  of  the  company;  his  attainments  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  others;  he  had  more  wit  and  much  greater  argu- 
mentatire  powers,  of  which  he  was  not  sparing,  as  those  who  engaged  with 
him  felt  to  their  cost;  at  the  same  time  he  was  perfectly  good-humoured, 
though  he  had  an  air  of  firmness  which  was  apt  to  dismay  his  antagonist.  In 
short,  such  as  you  knew  him  in  age  he  was  in  youtii,  allowing  for  his 
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sent  Faculty  of  Procurators,  with  all  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  busmess  and  law  of  modem  times,  is 
such  a  galaxy  of  remarkable  names  to  be  found  as 
among  the  short  list  of  that  body  given  in  Jones's  Di- 
rectory of  1787?  Where,  among  the  numerous  prac- 
titioners belonging  to  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
the  present  day,  do  we  find  a  like  per  centage  of  ta- 

more  matured  judgment.  Our  conyersationf ,  besides  the  usud  subjects  with 
young  men,  turned  principally  upon  literary  lulqeets,  religion,  morality, 
belles  lettres,  Stc,;  and  to  those  conyersations  my  mind  owed  its  first  bias  to 
such  subjects,  in  which  they  were  all  much  my  superiors,  I  neyer  haying 
attended  a  College,  and  being  then  a  mechanic. '  * — MuirheaiFs  Life  of  Watt. 

John  Anderson,  F.R.S.  was  bom  in  1726,  and  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow  in  1756,  whence  he 
was  translated,  in  1760,  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  for  which  his 
pursuits  and  talents  more  eminently  fitted  him.  His '  *  Institutes  of  Phyiicks" 
was  printed  in  1786,  and  went  through  fiye  editions  in  ten  years.  As  a 
lecturer  he  was  most  popular,  and  in  the  experimental  course  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  he  established  for  those  of  the  City  who  thought  fit  to 
attend,  he  extended  a  taste  for  science  eyen  among  the  working  classes. 
Professor  Anderson  died  in  1796,  and  left  the  whole  of  his  apparatus  and 
property  to  found  an  educational  inst^tion  under  the  title  of  **  Anderson's 
Uniyersity." 

William  Richardson  was  bom  at  Aberfoyle  in  1743,  and  became  a  stu- 
dent at  Glasgow  College  in  1758.  In  a  few  years  thereafter  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Lord  Cathcart,  with  whom  he  remained  at  Eton  for 
two  years,  after  which  he  accompanied  his  pupils,  with  their  firther,  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  to  which  Court  his  lordship  was  sent  as  Ambassador  Extrar 
ordinary.  There  lir.  Richardson  remained  from  1768  till  1772.  In  the 
year  following  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
Glasgow,  and  remained  in  that  Chair  till  his  death  in  1814.  He  was  a  fine 
scholar  and  able  teacher,  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.  Among  his 
works  are  **  Anecdotes  of  the  Russian  Empire  ** ;  "  Essays  on  Shakspere's 
Dramatic  Characters";  "The  Indians,"  a  tragedy;  and  **The  Maid  of 
Lochlin,"  a  lyrical  drama,  with  other  poems.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
"  The  Mirror"  and  *<  Lounger,"  and  to  **  Stewart's  Edinburgh  Magazine." 
The  Professor  was  methodical  in  eyerything.  In  his  dress  he  appeared  in 
the  morning  en  diahabiUe;  but  as  the  day  wore  on  he  became  more  in 
order,  till,  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  always  seen  en  ffrande  tenu^  which, 
in  those  days,  might  be  designated  a  powdered  wig,  laoe  ruffles,  knee 
breeches,  and  silk  stockings.  He  was  a  great  fayourite  and  dined  out  much, 
and  unfortunately,  from  this  latter  cause,  became  a  martyr  to  gout.    Good 
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lented  and  remembered  names  as  occurs  among  the 
learned  twenty -ane^  who  were  tepefied  by  honest  John 
Mennons,  the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Journal  P  And 
where,  in  fine,  when  we  look  to  the  limited  circle  of 
the  City  clergy  (then  no  more  than  fourteen),  can  we 
discover,  among  the  more  than  htmdred  of  the  present 
day,  men  who  will  be  so  well  remembered,  after  a  thirty 
years'  absence  from  this  forgetftil  world,  as  the  Christian- 
minded  Dr.  Balfour,*  the  able  Dr.  Gillies,  and  the  literary 

liTing  was  in  fact  hif  passion.  In  illustration  of  this,  the  foUowing  anec- 
dote is  told  of  him.  Dining  out  one  day  where  the  turtle  soup  was  splen- 
did, he  exclaimed,  after  repeated  helpings ,  *'  I  know  there  is  gout  in  eyery 
spoonful,  hut  I  can't  resist  it."  He  was  heloyed  hy  his  pupils,  and  from 
the  peculiarly  soft  and  silyery  way  in  which  he  spoke  or  eyen  fined,  he 
obtained  for  himself  the  not  yexy  elegant  soubriquet  of  Cheeper! 

John  Toung  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  scholars  and  critics 
that  eyer  occupied  the  Greek  Chair  of  the  Uniyersity.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Moor,  of  whom  we  haye  already  spoken.  None  of  his  many  pupils  can  eyer 
forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  descanted  on  a  figure  of  Homer,  or  on 
the  power  of  the  Greek  language  in  that  poem,  to  produce,  by  mere  sound, 
the  meaning  wished  to  be  conyeyed,  or  the  delight  with  which  he  translated 
an  ode  of  Anacreon,  or  a  dialogue  of  Lucian.  In  1783  Mr.  Toung  published 
his  well-known  criticism  of  Gray's  "  Elegy ;"  but  it  has  alwajrs  been  regretted 
that  he  did  not  do  something  better  suited  to  his  talents  and  learning.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  stage,  and  was  a  deyoted  supporter  of  Edmund 
Kean,  like  many  other  of  the  Professors  of  that  period.  He  was  best  known 
by  the  students  under  the  soubriquet  of  Cocky  Bung,  his  father  haying 
been  a  cooper.  The  foUowing  epigram  on  Mr.  Toung  was  penned  by  a 
poetical  ex-Proyost  of  Glasgow: — 

**  On  Glasgow's  Thespian  boards  yestreen, 
The  yery  Jew  I 'ye  surely  seen, 
That  Shakspere  pauited,^play'd  by  Kean, 

While  plaudits  loudly  rung ; 
But  what  was  aU  his  acting  fine. 
Or  Shakspere's  Comedy  diyine, 
To  the  ^yer^jxa  pantomime. 

Display 'd  by  Cocky  Bung.'* 

*  Dr.  Robert  Balfour  was  bom  and  educated  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  after 
being  licensed  as  a  preacher,  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Lecropt,  where 
he  officiated  for  fiye  years.  In  1779  he  was  remoyed  to  the  Outer  High 
Church  of  Glasgow,  and  continued  in  that  charge  till  the  dose  of  his  yaluable 
life.    He  died  in  February  1818,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age  and  the  40th  of 

O 
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Dr.  Baoken* — the  staid  appearance  and  cocked  hat  of 
the  last  being  perhaps  better  recalled  by  those  who  lived 
at  the  period,  than  his  own  valued  history  of  France  will 
everbeby  any  appertaining  to  "young  Glasgow"?  What 
a  singular  insight  likewise  do  these  tiny  repertories  give 
us  with  respect  to  the  limited  correspondence  and  com* 
merce  of  the  City  in  1787,  when  we  find  there  recorded 
that  the  whole  Post*offioe  staff  consisted  of  five^  of  whom 
two  were  letter-carriers;  and  that  the  whole  complement 

his  pastoral  incnmbeney  in  Olasgow.  In  few  characters  were  there  erer 
more  excellent  qualities  associated — qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart, 
developed  in  public  as  weU  as  in  private  life,  and  securing  to  their  possessor 
an  equal  measure  of  admiration,  of  esteem,  and  of  love.  One  of  the  principal 
charms  of  this  character  was  warmth  of  heart  and  cordial  kindneiai  of  dis- 
position. In  the  social  circle  he  opened  his  heart  to  all  the  reciprocations 
of  kindness;  his  familiar  conversation  was  characterised  by  a  cheerftil  and 
facetious  pleasantry.  Having  himself  experienced  the  bitterness  of  domestic 
afflictions,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  he  excelled  as 
a  comforter  of  the  mourner.  He  especially  endeared  himself  to  the  young, 
towards  whom  he  ever  displayed  an  insinuating  tenderness,  which  never 
fiuled  to  win  their  hearts,  and  to  draw  them  with  the  cords  of  love  to  the 
paths  of  piety.  AH  his  pulpit  addresses,  whether  doctrinal  or  hortatory, 
bore  the  impress  of  the  Cross.  His  was  not  the  icy  coldness  of  speculative 
orthodoxy,  but  the  warm  gushings  of  %  heartfelt  faith.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  ministry  he  grew  every  day  in  the  affectionate  admiration  and 
esteem  of  his  numerous  congregation;  and  when  he  died  his  remains  were 
attended  to  the  narrow  house  by  a  large  assembly  of  sincere  mourners, 
and  amidst  an  unprecedented  concourse  of  spectators  along  all  the  streets 
through  which  the  cortege  passed,  affording  an  impressive  testimony  of 
the  universality  of  the  public  sentiment  of  regard  towards  this  Christian 
pastor. 

*  Dr.  Ranken  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  University  of  that  City.  Shortly  after  being  licensed,  he  was  presented 
to  Cambusnetiian  Parish,  where  he  officiated  for  a  short  time.  In  1786  he 
became  minister  of  the  North  West  Parish  of  Glasgow,  in  which  charge  he 
continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  28d  February  1827.  As  a  public 
preacher,  his  discourses  were  distinguished  for  perspicuity,  chasteness,  and 
simplicity;  conveying  to  his  hearers,  not  by  poetical  metaphor  or  brilliant 
expression,  but  by  clear,  forcible,  and  simple  language,  fitted  equally  for 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  in  the  most  affectionate  and  nnobtmiiTe 
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of  the  Customhouse  was  ttPOf  who  were  located,  as  might 
be  expected,  at  the  Broomielaw;  while  the  officers  of  the 
Excise,  in  which  office  almost  all  the  great  taxes  of  the 
country  then  centred,  consisted  of  only  two  principals, 
two  superiors,  and  forty  gangers  or  examiners,  and  who, 
strange  to  say,  were  located  in  the  Old-rennell 

If  there  were  many  wants  connected  with  Glasgow, 
which  a  more  than  common  social  progress  has  since 
met,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  far  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  in  respect  to  public  charity,  prevailed  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  is 
now  exhibited.  At  that  period  the  direst  necessity  alone 
could  induce  any  one  to  apply  for  public  aid,  and  hence 
the  poor-rates  levied  in  the  City  were  of  the  most  trifling 
kind;  the  whole  sum  raised  in  1790  being  only  £1,460. 
Perhaps  fiilly  as  many  beggars  might  be  seen  prowling 
about  as  at  present;  and  among  these  there  might  also 
occasionally  be  observed  one  or  two  Blue  Chwna,  now 
altogether  imknown,  showing  their  badges  and  asking 

manner,  prEctical  Qlnstntions  of  the  great  moral  tmths  of  the  Bible.  Out 
of  the  pulpit  he  was  kind,  affable,  and  condescending;  modest  yet  dignified 
in  his  manners;  always  accessible  to  the  yirtuons  poor,  he  warmly  inte- 
rested himself  in  eyerything  that  concerned  them.  He  was  the  author  of 
seyeral  works,  among  others  the  **  History  of  France,"  and  the  "  Institutes 
of  Theology/'  Although  he  was  a  most  laborious  compiler,  he  wanted  suffi- 
cient genius  to  be  a  historian.  His  "  History  of  France  "  is  a  correct  but 
Tery  ponderous  production,  and,  as  such,  fell  still-born  from  the  press.  Like 
most  authors,  howeyer,  the  Doctor  loyed  his  most  ricketty  progeny  the  best ; 
and,  being  anxious  to  discoyer  what  the  world  thought  of  his  work,  he  ima- 
gined he  could  best  do  so  by  applying  to  the  librarian  of  Stirling's  Library. 
With  this  yiew  he  entered  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  where  the  Bey.  llr.  Peat 
sat  as  librarian — a  man  of  rather  a  harsh  and  sarcastic  disposition;  and,  in 
order  better  to  conceal  his  connection  with  a  work  of  which  he  was  eager 
to  get  an  opinion,  he  on  entering  merely  put  the  following  query,  **  Pray, 
Mr.  Peat,  is  Dr.  Ranken's  History  of  France  int "  To  which  the  caustic 
librarian  curtly  relied,  "  It  neyer  was  out ! " 
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alms;  still  the  former  were  fkr  from  exhibiting  anything 
like  Hibernian  importunity,  while  the  latter  were,  like 
the  JEkiie  Ochiltree  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  always  listened 
to  with  attention  and  kindness.* 

If  such  be  a  sketchy  outline  of  some  of  the  outward 
peculiarities  of  Glasgow  between  the  years  1780  and 
1790,  we  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if,  like  Asmodeus, 
we  attempt  to  unroof  a  few  of  the  habitations,  and  to 
take  a  glimpse  of  their  interior  economy  and  their  va- 
rious inmates.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  houses, 
with  the  exception  of  those  occupied  by  the  leading  men 
and  merchants  of  the  City,  were  chiefly  in  flats;  and 
the  furniture  in  these,  although  very  inferior  either  in 
taste  or  elegance  to  that  of  the  present  day,  was  never- 
theless good  and  comfortable.  The  chairs  in  the  dining, 
room  were  all  of  excellent  mahogany,  straight-legged, 
high-backed,  and  covered  with  striped  haircloth;  and 
the  dining  tables— although  of  excellent  Jamaica  or  St. 
Domingo  wood — ^were  narrow,  and  by  no  means  fitted 
either  for  a  plateau,  epergne,  and  wine-coolers,  or  for 
a  party  of  four-and-twenty  guests!  Sideboards,  which 
were  then  novel  pieces  of  furniture,  were  beginning  to 
be  pretty  generally  patronised;  but  in  all  the  old  dining- 
rooms  there  still  lingered  the  former  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  a  Scottish  salk  d  manger,  viz.  a  cupboard  or 

*  In  1790,  the  Poor  in  hospital  amounted  to 314 

*f        Children  at  nurae Ill 

t        Families  BUppUed  with  meal, 205 

*        Population, 62,000 

In  1861,  Persons  receiying  in-door  and  out-door  relief, 5,671 

»       Cost  of  maintaining  Poor, £45,638 : 4«.  6d. 

«       Population  of  old  Burgh, 148,115 
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buffet,  with  shelves  fancifiilly  shaped  out  and  their  edges 
painted  in  different  colours,  such  as  green  and  light  blue, 
and  even  tipped  with  gold.  On  these  shelves  were  dis* 
played  any  pieces  of  silver  plate  that  were  considered 
worth  showing,  and  also  the  most  valuable  and  richest 
coloured  China  punch -bowls,  jugs,  and  cups — such  in 
fiict  as  are  now  frequently  seen  on  the  chiffonier  of  a 
modem  drawing-roouL  Below  these  shelves  there  was 
a  hanging  leaf  which  during  dinner  was  upraised  and 
served  as  a  sideboard,  and  when  dinner  was  ended,  it 
was  again  let  down,  and  shut  in  with  doors  opening  from 
the  centre  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  These 
buffets,  nevertheless,  were  continued  in  many  dining- 
rooms  long  after  sideboards  had  become  common.  Where, 
however,  a  sideboard  was  seen,  there  were  invariably 
two  and  sometimes  three  mahogany  cases  placed  on  it, 
the  one  for  the  reception  of  the  silver  spoons,  and  the 
other  for  the  green  or  white  handled  knives,  these  cases 
being  generally  left  open  for  display  when  company 
was  expected.  The  dinner  table  on  party  days  was,  as 
at  present,  invariably  covered  with  a  fine  white  double 
damask  table-cloth,  which,  however,  was  removed  so 
soon  as  the  repast  was  ended;  weU  kept  and  showy 
tables  being  at  that  time — as  at  this  day — ^the  peculiar 
pride  of  good  housewives  to  exhibit.  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  table  napkins,  each  with  its  pear-shaped  roll 
enclosed,  placed  before  the  guests  at  dinner,  although 
sometimes  these  modem  comforts  were  sported  at  the 
tea-table;  and  such  articles,  if  ever  seen,  were  certainly 
not  fringed  with  lace,  which  some  upstarts  have  lately 
been  attempting  to  introduce;  and  had  any  innovators 
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exhibited  such  eSrout&ry  at  that  less  luxariooB  period, 
they  woidd  oertaixdy  have  run  the  risk  of  being  sent 
either  to  Coventry  or  Bedlam!  There  were  no  srlYer 
forks  then  in  use,  and  forks  of  steel  with  more  than  two 
prongs  were  even  a  rarity.  The  dinner  hour  in  the 
best  families  was  three  o'clock;  and  when  a  party  was 
given,  four  was  generally  held  to  be  quite  d  la  mode. 
During  the  dajrs  of  Fielding,  only  four -and -twenty 
years  prior,  the  fashionable  dinner  hour  in  London  was 
two.  Swift  speaks  of  dining  with  some  of  his  noble 
friends,  and  getting  home  from  his  repast  at  five  or 
six  o'clock!  That  the  metropolitan  hour  of  dining  had, 
after  that  time,  rapidly  advanced  towards  night,  is  no 
doubt  certain;  but  certainly  the  Glasgow  four  o'clock 
dinner  hour  of  the  period  we  are  sketching,  had  followed 
fast  in  the  wake  of  the  fashion  of  London.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  also,  that  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  it  was 
the  common  practice  among  the  higher  circles,  that  the 
dinner  should  be  put  on  the  table,  and  the  ladies  placed 
at  the  dinner  board,  before  the  gentlem^i  were  called  or 
allowed  to  enter.  This  was  also  a  practice  almost  uni- 
versally followed  in  Glasgow  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
final  decade  of  the  last  century;  and  was  felt  the  more 
necessary  when  a  bed-room  was  the  only  reception-room 
in  the  house.  Most  of  the  small- company  dinners  in 
Glasgow  were  at  this  period  placed  on  the  board  at  once, 
after  which  there  might  be  a  remove  of  the  upper  and 
lower  end  dishes,  but  nothing  more.  On  great  occasions, 
however,  there  was  sometimes  a  regular  second  course; 
but  as  to  a  third  and  a  dessert,  these  were  altogether  re- 
served for  an  after  age.     The  wines  generally  were  port 
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and  aherry,  and  occasionally  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  As  to 
a  bottle  of  Frendi  wine — such  as  claret — ^wliichy  thirty 
years  before,  was  so  common  tlirougbout  all  Scotland,  it 
may  be  said  to  haye  been,  in  1793,  in  most  bouses  a  rara 
avis  in  terris.  Oat  cake  and  smaU  beer  were  to  be  had 
in  every  &mily;  the  former  was  presented  even  at  state 
parties,  and  the  latter  was  always  placed  in  two  or  more 
China  jugs  at  the  comers  of  the  table,  for  any  guest  who 
might  wish  to  quaff  such  a  luxury.  Drinking  water  at  an 
entertainment  was  altogether  unpractised.  Cheese  was 
mvariably  produced  at  the  close  of  every  repast,  and  was 
always  accompanied  with  London  porter,  which  was  de- 
canted into  two  silver  cups,  when  the  parties  had  such 
to  display,  OP  into  alarge  crystal  goblet  or  CQiinajug; 
and,  like  the  love-cups  of  the  University,  these  were  sent 
circling  round  the  board,  and  were  accordingly  mouthed 
by  all  inclined  to  taste  the  then  fashionable  English 
beverage.  Ices  and  finger-glasses  were  still  in  the  womb 
of  fashion;  and  each  person  generally  carried  in  his 
pocket  a  smaU  silver  dessert-knife,  which  was  imhesitat- 
ingly  brought  from  its  hiding-place  if  a  golden  pippin 
or  a  moorfowl-egg  pear  by  any  chance  called  for  its  aid. 
When  dinner  was  over  and  the  dessert  removed — ^which 
was  invariably  the  case  after  it  had  stood  a  short  time — 
the  wine  bottles  made  a  few  circles,  and  were  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  the  largest  China  bowl  in  the  house. 
In  this  gorgeous  dish,  which  was  of  course  placed  before 
the  landlord,  the  universal  beverage  of  cold  punch  was 
quickly  manufactured;  and  towards  its  proper  concoction 
many  opinions  were  freely  offered;  but  to  these,  the  host, 
if  a  regular  punch-maker,  paid  little  attention.     The 
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ceremonial  was  always  gone  through  with  great  deUbera- 
tion,  and  with  an  air  of  self-importance  that  must  have 
made  a  stranger  smile.  The  pleasing  decoction  once 
made  and  approyed  of,  it  was  now  the  time  to  sit  in 
for  serious  drinking — and  serious,  indeed,  it  often  was; 
for,  while  toast  followed  toast  and  bowl  followed  bowl, 
it  rarely  happened  that  the  party  broke  up  till  some  of 
the  members  at  least  were  not  in  a  condition  to  retire  to 
their  homes  without  the  aid  of  companions  who,  if  their 
heads  were  less  muzMted,  possessed  more  stable  legs.  The 
retiring  of  a  guest  to  the  drawing-room  was  a  rare  oc- 
currence indeed;  and  hence  the  poor  lady  of  the  house 
was  generally  left  to  sip  her  tea  in  soUtude,  while  her 
husband  and  friends  were  getting  royal  over  their  sher^ 
bet.  The  fact  is,  that  drinking  and  swearing  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  dinner  parties  of  the  last  century,  not 
only  in  Glasgow,  but  everywhere  else.  To  be  found 
muzzy  after  dinner  was  too  frequent  even  with  the  most 
respectable;  for  we  find  that  Prime  Ministers  were  not 
ashamed  to  "  move  the  House"  when  they  were  tipsy,  nor 
did  some  of  their  leading  opponents  blush  to  tell  that 
they  went  to  bed  firequently  in  a  state  of  helpless  in- 
toxication. There  was  a  Bacchanalian  stamp  about  the 
every-day  life  and  conversation,  as  well  as  about  the 
literature  of  the  last  century;  and  the  man  who  could 
talk  longest  about  wines,  and  who  could  likewise  carry 
off  the  most  bottles,  was  looked  upon  with  favour  and 
admiration.  It  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  for  a  man  to  be  either  willing  or  capable 
of  joining  the  ladies  after  dinner.  In  those  days,  how- 
ever, dinner  parties  were  certainly  not  so  numerous  as 
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at  present.  The  great  visiting  in  Glasgow  was  limited 
very  much  to  sapper  parties;  but  then  those  agreeable 
reunions,  although  not  quite  so  ceremonious,  partook 
much  of  the  same  style  as  a  dinner  of  the  present  time. 
The  invitations,  although  not  issued  for  a  month  in  ad- 
vance, were  often  despatched  a  week  or  ten  days  before; 
and  on  such  occasions  it  was  the  custom  for  the  ladies 
to  contiQue  at  the  table  till  a  very  short  time  before 
the  general  break-up.  These,  too,  were  generally  very 
merry  meetings,  and  the  evening's  pastime  was  always 
enhanced  by  a  glee,  a  catch,  or  a  song;  or  sometimes, 
where  there  were  young  ladies,  by  a  rondo  or  air  on 
the  spinnet  or  piano.*  Tea  parties,  also,  were  very  com- 
mon. Ladies  frequenting  such  entertainments — ^which 
were  ever  redolent  of  cookies  and  shortbread  —  at  the 
hour  of  six,  rarely  remained  beyond  eight  o'clock,  at 
which  time  "the  lass  with  the  lantern'*  was  formally 
announced — the  constant  accompaniment  of  every  lady 
(whether  protected  by  a  gentleman  or  not)  who  might, 
in  those  gasleaa  days,  be  out  after  nightfall.t  The  al- 
most total  abandonment  at  the  present  time  of  the  good 
old  custom  of  tea-drinking,  so  invariably  practised  about 
the  period  we  are  sketching,  is  more  to  be  regretted 
than  perhaps  any  other  that  can  be  mentioned.  It  was 
an  easy  and  economical  method  of  assembling  many 
pleasant  people,  without  much  previous  preparation  and 

*  In  1790  Mr.  M'Gown  kept  a  music-shop  at  the  head  of  Stockwell-street. 
This  iras,  it  is  beUered,  the  earliest  warehouse  strictly  deyoted  to  music.  Pre- 
Tioualj,  new  music  and  song-hooks  were  only  to  be  had  from  the  booksellers. 

t  Freyious  to  1795  no  lamps  were  erected  or  lighted  in  Wilson,  Hutche- 
Hm,  Brunswick,  or  John-street.  By  a  minute  of  the  Council  of  9th  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  they  were  only  ordered  to  be  put  up. 
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without  any  formality.  Whea  twenty  or  thirty  friends 
lived  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  they 
were  soon  invited  and  aa  easily  collected.  It  was,  infact, 
aome  recompense  for  a  crowded  population  and  oommon 
stairs.  On  such  occasions,  it  was  indeed  a  joyous  thing 
to  see— 

'*  The  chequer'd  chain,  in  seemly  circle  placed; 
The  Indian  tray,  with  Indian  china  graced; 
The  red  stone  tea-pot,  with  its  silyer  spout; 
The  tesrspoons  nnmher'd,*  and  the  tea  fiU'd  out. 
Rich  whigs  and  cookies  sn&oked  npon  the  board, 
The  best  that  Boyd  the  baxter  could  afford. 
Hapless  the  wight,  who,  with  a  laTish  snp. 
Empties  too  soon  the  Lillipatian  cup; 
Though  patience  fails,  and  though  with  thirst  he  bums. 
All,  all  must  wait  till  the  last  cup  returns. 
That  cup  retnm'd,  now  see  the  hostess  ply 
The  tea-pot,  measuring  with  equal  eye. 
To  all  again,  at  once,  she  grants  the  boon. 
Dispensing  her  gunpowder  by  platoon. 
They  chat  of  dress  (as  ladies  will),  of  cards. 
And  fifty  Mends  within  three  hundred  yards ; 
Or,  now  they  listen,  all  in  merry  glee. 
While  '  Nancy  Dawson,'  *  Sandie  o'er  the  lea," 
(Than  foreign  music  truly  sweeter  fiur) 
Ring  on  the  jingling  spinnet  or  guitar. 
The  clogs  are  ready,  when  the  meal  is  o'er, 
And  many  a  blazing  lantern  leayes  the  door." 

When  these  entertainments  occurred  in  the  houses,  par- 
ticularly of  the  old  maiden  class  in  good  society,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find,  after  the  very  tedious  ceremonial 
connected  with  tea-drinking  was  over,  that  the  lady  of 
the  house  washed^  with  her  own  fair  hands,  the  China 
cups  at  table.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  bowl,  kept  for 
this  business  alone,  was  usually  introduced,  and  the  work 

*  The  numbers  on  the  spoons  enabled  the  hostess  to  return  to  each  guast 
the  cup  that  he  had  before. 
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was  gone  through  with  the  most  perfect  gravity  and 
grace.  It  is  now  grayely  suspected  that  the  practice 
served  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  breakage  and 
of  aseiisting  the  servants,  who  were  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  neat-handed  as  they  are  now*a-days. 

If  such  be  a  few  of  the  more  striking  points  of  the 
interior  economy  and  exterior  Bspeat  of  Glasgow  during 
the  five  or  six  years  immediately  preceding  and  imme- 
diately following  1790,  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
convey  anything  like  a  perfect  or  precise  idea  of  the 
thai  prevailing  political  and  social  opinions  of  the  think- 
ing and  better  educated  portion  of  the  community.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  tiiat  they  differed  almost  toto  coelo  in 
everything  from  those  now  generally  held  by  the  same 
class  of  the  inhabitants.  At  that  time  the  spirit  of  Tory- 
ism ruled  paramount  among  all  in  high  places  through- 
out the  country;  and  nowhere  was  it  more  rampant  than 
among  the  civic  authorities  of  Glasgow,  who— amid  the 
deep  distress  occasioned  by  the  renewed  war  and  the 
dearth  of  provisions,  and  which  affected  particularly  the 
working -classes  in  1793,  consequent  on  the  failure  of 
so  many  commercial  and  manufacturing  concerns — ^were 
always  ready  to  check  the  cry  of  the  unemployed  and 
the  starving,  backed  in  cahner  times  by  the  honestly 
patriotic,  for  a  more  powerful  control  on  the  part  of 
the  people  over  the  affairs  of  the  Btate.*    While  the 

*  In  July  1793  a  yast  number  of  the  priyate  banks  throughout  England 
stopped  payment,  tending  almost  to  a  uniyersal  bankruptcy.  In  Glasgow 
"  The  Anns'  Bank/'  and  '*  Thomsons'  Bank,"  stopped,  although  ultimately 
both  paid  eyery  one.  The  Boyal  Bank,  eyen,  was  in  sad  trepidation, 
so  much  so,  that  Gilbert  Innes  and  William  Simpson  were  accustomed 
to  meet  with  David  Dale  and  Scott  Moncrieff  at  the  Half-way  House  to 
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successM  straggle  by  which  America  had  obtained  her 
freedom  from  arbitrary  power,  coupled  with  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  in  which  France  was  at  that  moment 
engaged,  had  no  doubt  strengthened  the  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  liberal  doctrines  held  by  the  few  educated 
abettors  of  political  reformation  in  Britain;*  still  the 
discordant  discussions  which  as  yet  characterised  the 
Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  joined  with  the  cruel 
and  lawless  tyranny  which  the  various  party-split  sec- 
tions of  the  French  democracy  were  every  day  exhibiting, 
tended  not  only  to  confirm  the  wavering  against  accept- 
ing a  like  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  moment,  but  at 
the  same  time  strengthened  the  wary  in  their  belief  that 
it  is  "  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others 

Edinburgh,  to  dlscius  the  position  of  bank  matters;  and  to  terrified  were 
they  about  the  result,  that  they  shortly  afterwards  increased  their  capital 
by  half  a  million.  The  misery,  howeyer,  which  was  created  during  that 
year  among  all  classes  was  wide -spread  and  seyere,  and  may  be  easily 
conceiyed,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  ahnost  all  kinds  of  goods  fell  nearly 
fifty  per  cent. 

*  By  the  foUowing  adyertisement  in  the  Glaagow  Mercury  of  6th  July 
1791,  we  find  that  there  was  a  small  knot  of  persons  who  had  for  at  least 
two  years  celebrated  the  anniyersary  of  the  Reyolution  in  France: — 

"  The  14th  of  July  being  the  anniyersary  of  the  late  glorious  Reyolution 
in  France,  by  which  so  many  millions  haye  been  restozed  to  their  rights  as 
men  and  as  citizens,  the  Friends  of  Liberty  in  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood 
are  inyited  to  celebrate  the  second  anniyersary  of  that  Reyolution,  at  the 
Tontine  Tayem,  on  Thursday  next,  in  order  to  certify  their  joy  at  an  eyent 
so  important  in  itself,  and  which  is  lUtely  so  essentially  to  promote  the  general 
liberfjr  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

"  Lieutenant- Colonel  Dalbtuplb,  of  Cleland,  v 
Dr.  Reid,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  j 

Glasgow  Uniyersity,  J  Stewards.** 

Mr.  Wardlaw,  Glasgow,  j 

Mr.  Gillespie,  Anderston,  ' 

In  consequence  of  the  aboye  announcement,  a  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  body  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood 
assembled.  Colonel  Dalrymple  being  in  the  chair,  and  Profesaor  Bfillar,  of 
Millheugh,  croupier. 
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that  we  know  not  of."*  Political  progress  in  such  a 
state  of  nuitters  was  necessarily  out  of  the  question;  and 
the  least  desire  manifested  for  political  amelioration  was 
at  once  met,  without  compunction,  by  the  terrors  of  an 
undefined  law,  at  that  time  xmhappily  administered  by 
men  whose  early  education  and  habits  of  thought  led 
'them  to  interpret  it  in  a  manner  against  which  the  gorge 
of  eyery  intelligent  and  honest  man  of  the  present  day 
rises  with  indignant  remembrance.  Who  can  read  the 
trials  of  the  hind  and  benevolent  clergyman  of  Kirkin- 
tilloch (Bey.  Mr.  Dunnf),  or  of  the  enthusiastic^  noble, 
and  able  advocate  (Mr.  Thomas  Muirf),  and  not  weep 
for  their  cruel  fate,  and  blush  for  Scottish  justice?  In 
these  and  other  political  trials  of  the  period,  are  mirrored 

*  The  few  liberal  politicians  who  existed  in  1798  among  the  higher  classea 
in  Olaagow  were  the  objects  of  many  bitter  attacks  in  the  Olasgow  Courier, 
which  had  just  been  established.  The  most  trenchant  of  these  appeared 
under  a  succession  of  letters  signed  AtmotieuSf  which  were  afterwards  re- 
printed in  an  Bto.  shape.  Among  those  attacked,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
eoyer  Professors  Millar  and  Toung,  and  Messrs.  Alexander  Oswald  and 
Dugald  Bannatyne. 

t  The  charge  against  the  Rey.  Mr.  Dimn  was  the  **  haying  torn  from  a 
book,  entitled  *  Minutes  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  at  Kirkintilloch/  three 
leayes."  Mr.  Dunn  acknowledged,  when  arraigned  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  that  he  had  torn  the  leayes  firom  the  said  Minutes,  but  that 
he  had  done  so  from  motiyes  of  delicacy,  as  tiiey  contained  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  to  him  for  the  Synod  sermon  he  had  preached.  He  acknow- 
ledged, howeyer,  tiie  impropriety  of  this  act,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
clemency  of  the  Court.  And  what  was  its  clemency,  think  you,  towards 
this  amiable  and  good  minister  of  the  Oospel?  Why,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Court  told  him  that  if  he  had  been  tried  by  a  jury  and  found  guilty, 
the  Court  must  haye  inflicted  the  highest  arbitrary  punishment;  and  se- 
condly, they  ordained  the  clergyman  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh  for  three  monthi. 

t  Mr.  Muir  was  condemned  to  transportation,  and  was  sent  in  irons  to 
the  hulks,  for  adyocating  a  reform  in  Parliament  for  which  others  haye 
since  obtained  the  highest  honours  which  the  country  could  confer.    The 
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the  political  feelings  of  the  dominant  party;  while  in  th^ 
many  cruel  sentences  of  despotic  power  which  were  car- 
ried into  execution,  may  be  found  the  key  to  that  wide- 
spread but  concealed  discontent  among  the  working- 
classes,  which  terror  alone  confined  to  the  even  then 

two  following  letters  speak  loudly  against  the  political  and  judicial  tyranny 
of  the  age: — 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  lir.  Mvik  to  afriend^  dated  Cambridge, 

Dee,  8, 1793. 
"  Mt  Dbab  FaiEND, 

"  I  receired  yours  at  Edinburgh  with  the  sincerest  pleasure; 
your  sentiments  and  mine  are  equally  accordant.  The  great  lesson  we  haTe 
to  learn  in  this  world  is  submission  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  Ood.  This 
lesson  strikes  upon  the  heart,  not  by  the  force  of  cold  and  abstracted  pre- 
cept, but  by  the  example  of  Him  who  was  the  object  of  all  suflfering^  and 
the  pattern  of  all  i>erfection.  Much  need  haTe  I  to  be  taught  in  his  schooL 
Hurled,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  from  some  of  the  most  polished  society  in 
Edinburgh  and  London,  into  one  of  the  hulks  upon  the  Thames,  where 
eyery  mouth  is  open  to  blaspheme  God,  and  erery  nand  is  stretchea  out  to 
iz\jure  a  neighbour, — I  cannot  diyest  myself  of  the  feelings  of  nature;  I 
cannot  but  lament  my  situation ;  and,  were  it  not  for  a  hope  of  immortality, 
founded  upon  common  Christianity,  alas,  I  might  accuse  the  Father  of  all 
nd  of  all  mercy  with  seyenty.    But,  blessed  be  Ood !  eyerything  in 


justice  anc 

the  great  system  of  nature— eyerytliing  in  the  little  system  of  indiyi^ud 
man  corresponds  with  the  great  dispensation  of  the  Qmeg^  and  demonstrates 
its  efficacy. 

"  Much  consolation  does  the  reflection  now  afford  mc,  that,  in  prosperity, 
I  always  r^arded  this  Reyelation  of  Heayen  with  profound  reyerence. 

"In  solitary  exile  there  is  dignity;  there  is  a  conscious  pride  which,  eyen 
independent  of  philosophy,  may  support  the  mind;  but  Iquestion  much  if 
any  of  the  illustrious  of  ancient  ages  could  haye  supported  an  exile  similar 
to  mine,  surrounded  by  the  yeriest  outcatts  of  sodety,  without  the  aid  of 
the  religion  and  of  the  example  of  Jesus. 

"  I  haye  been  separated  from  Mr.  Palmer;  he  is  in  one  hulk,  I  am  in  a 
different  one.  The  separation  was  an  act  of  unneceeearv  cruelty.  My  state 
of  health  is  pooriv;  the  seeds  of  consumption,  I  apprehend,  are  planted  in 
my  breast.    I  suror  no  acute  pain,  but  daily  experience  a  gradual  decay. 

"  Of  eyerything  relating  to  my  future  destination  I  am  utterly  ignorant. 
Honour  me  by  your  correspondence ;  I  am  sure  it  will  ameliorate  my  heart. 
Farewell,  my  truly  worthy  and  respected  friend. 

*'  Thomas  Muia.** 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Ftbhb  Palmbb,,  Dec.  2, 1793. 

"  Last  Saturday  we  were  put  on  board  the  Stanislaus  hulk;  after  being 
treated  with  eyery  attention  and  kindness  by  Captain  Ogilyie,  we  werejput 
in  irons  and  slept  in  a  room  with  about  100  cut-throats  and  thieyes.  Our 
company,  howeyer,  was  a  mutual  solace  to  one  another;  but  last  Saturday 
we  were  depriyed  of  this  by  his  remoyal  to  the  Prudentia  hulk,  two  miles 
higher  up,  by  orders  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State.  His  heroic  spirit 
rises  under  eyery  difficulty." 
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deemed  dangerous  expression  of  petitioning  against  the 
war  with  France! 

If  the  ideas  of  Glasgow  be  changed,  as  they  certainly 
haye  long  been  changed,  with  respect  to  political  ame- 
lioration, they  haye  also  been  most  happily  altered  re- 
specting the  punishment  of  crime,  since  the  period  when 
Lord  Braxfield  wore  the  scarlet  toga  of  the  Justiciary 
Court.  In  those  days  there  was  scarcely  a  Glasgow 
Ayre  which  closed  its  sittings  without  two  or  three  un- 
happy persons  being  left  for  public  execution,  and  fre- 
quently for  crimes  which  now- a- days  would  be  yisited 
with  a  few  months'  imprisonment;  while  the  Bailies  of 
the  day,  under  the  adyice  of  their  learned  Assessor, 
Mr.  John  Orr  of  Barrowfield,  were  ordering  many  to 
be  drummed  out  of  the  City — sentencing  others  to  the 
pillory — and,  what  was  worse,  condemning  not  a  few 
to  the  torture  and  degradation  of  a  public  whipping 
through  the  town,  and  for  misdemeanors,  too,  almost 
as  triyial  as  those  which  our  police  functionaries  of  the 
present  day  are  punishing  by  a  fine  or  a  few  days'  con- 
finement in  Bridewell.  Ajb  to  the  justice  of  such  pun- 
ishments, howeyer,  it  is  only  taxi  to  state  that  there 
ware  yery  few  indeed  of  the  whole  community  who  did 
not  think  them  fitting  and  necessary.  The  fact  is,  it 
was  the  punishment  not  the  cure  of  the  criminal  which 
was  then  dreamed  of.  Against  the  general  cruelty  of  the 
law  the  people  had  no  great  horror;  the  age,  in  short, 
was  far  more  sanguinary  than  it  now  is.  The  execu- 
tioner of  the  law.  Jack  Sutherland^  though  a  poor  silly 
creature,  did  not  in  those  bloody  days  hold  a  sinecure 
office;  for,  whether  from  his  frequent  attendance  at 
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the  public  pillory — ^the  wielding  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails 
through  the  streets— or  the  more  fearful  duties  coxmected 
with  the  scaffold,  which,  for  the  execution  of  criminals, 
was  then  erected  at  the  Cross,  whither  the  unhappy 
victims  were  brought  from  the  adjoining  Tolbooth,  or 
prison,  arrayed  in  a  garb  of  white,  to  be  kunched  into 
eternity  between  the  hours  of  two  and  four  o'clock,  amid 
a»  pL  of  g.pi.g  ao«»rf.  ,Ui^  6,  ..d  oe» 
to  witness  the  revolting  and  debasing  spectacle, — ^the 
cadaverous  and  pock-pitted  functionary  had  enough  to 
employ  him.  In  those  days  all  carts  for  hire  stood  in 
the  Trongate,  at  the  south  end  of  Candleriggs;  and  it 
was  generally  at  the  tail  of  one  of  these  waiters  for  a 
job  that  the  poor  culprit  condemned  to  be  flogged  was 
attached.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  cart  belonging  to  a  well- 
known  character,  called  Tarn  M'Cluckie,  that  was  gene- 
rally chosen  for  this  duty;  and  well,  indeed,  was  the 
selection  made,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  driver  or  dragged  was  the  worst  in  appear- 
ance. Tam  was  a  wicked  drunken  wretch,  and  his  horse 
was  so  ill  attended  to,  that  it  fully  realised  the  line  in 
the  old  song  of  Tam  o*  the  Linn^a  grey  mare,  that  ''  all 
her  banes  they  did  rattle  within."  It  was  quite  plain 
that  if  its  owner  had  spent  less  money  on  whisky,  and 
more  on  oats,  the  one  would  have  exhibited  fewer  car*- 
buncles  on  his  coimtenance,  and  the  other  far  more  flesh 
on  his  carcase.  The  disgusting  punishment  of  a  public 
whipping  was  in  those  days  but  a  too  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  the  market-day.  On  such  occasions,  the 
effects  of  the  cat  were  first  tried  at  the  Cross,  where, 
after  a  few  strokes  were  applied  to  the  back  of  the  cri- 
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minal,  the  procession,  preceded  by  the  town-officers  with 
staves,  moved  down  the  Saltmarket,  along  Bridgegate, 
up  Stockwell,  and  back  by  the  Trongate  to  the  Gross, 
and  occasionally  even  up  and  down  the  High-street;  the 
hangman  being  called  to  do  duty  at  every  crossing  of  a 
street,  at  which  point  Tam  M'Gluckie  halted  his  horse, 
and  Jock  Sutherland  brandished  his  whip.*  The  win- 
dows of  the  houses  lining  the  streets  through  which 
the  sad  procession  moved  were  filled  with  ciirious  spec- 
tators; while  a  crowd  of  noisy  urchins  and  blackguard 
women  followed,  hooting  and  hallooing  in  the  wake  of 
the  disgusting  cavalcade,  which,  happily  for  the  hon- 
our  and  the  feelings  of  the  community,  has  been  for 
many  years  discontinued,  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  re- 

vived-t 

During  the  fifteen  years  which  ran  their  onward  course 
from  1780  to  1795,  eight  Lord  Provosts  occupied  the 
civic  chair,  of  whom  three  only  have  won  for  them- 
selves anything  like  celebrity.  The  first  and  most  not- 
able of  the  three  certainly  was  Mr.  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
who,  through  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Wylie,  while  he 
held  the  office  of  Provost,  was  fortunately  chosen  by  ac- 

*  The  following  portrait  of  this  Amctionary  is  giyen  by  Dr.  Mathie 
Hamilton: — **  Jock  Sutherland  was  of  ordinary  stature  but  lank  and  shri- 
yelledyWith  a  small  head,  haying  a  white  and  wiiened  countenance,  spindle- 
like legs,  which,  when  he  was  in  fiill  dress,  were  adorned  with  white  stock- 
ings; he  had  also  buckles  to  his  shoes  and  at  the  knees.  His  clothes  were 
of  blue  cloth,  including  a  long  coat,  with  collar,  cuffs,  and  other  facings  of 
scarlet,  and  cocked  hat  with  white  edging.  At  times  he  showed  frills  from 
his  wrists  reaching  to  the  knuckles  of  his  skeleton-like  finger8,which  wielded 
the  cat-o*-nine-tails.'* 

t  The  punishment  of  whipping  was  not  confined  to  males,  but  was 
extended  occasionally  to  females;  the  last  female  who  suffered  under  this 
d^rading  and  brutal  sentence  was  Mary  Douglas  in  1793. 
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damation  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.*  To  the  great  apti- 
tude for  public  busineBSy  and  to  the  indomitable  energy 
and  good  sense  of  that  able  administrator,  Glasgow  owed 
much.  It  was  while  occupying  a  humble  place  in  the 
Town  Council  of  the  City,  that  Mr.  Golquhoun  first 
broached  the  idea  of  establishing  the  Exchange  at  the 
Cross,  which  was  afterwards  carried  out  with  so  much 
advantage  to  the  community.  It  was  when  he  was 
so  worthily  sporting  the  double  chain  of  office,  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Manufacturesi  and  thereupon  became  the  first  chairman 
of  that  important  institution.  Being  a  fearful  glutton 
for  business,  he  found  no  difficulty,  even  amid  the  inces- 
sant demands  on  his  time  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  City, 
to  act  at  the  same  time  as  chairman  of  the  Forth  &  Clyde 
Canal,  and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  management  of 
all  the  public  institutions  of  the  City.  While  he  filled 
the  proYOstorial  chair,  his  bed  was  certainly  not  one  of 
roses,  seeing  that  during  the  year  he  entered  upon  his 
office,  the  City  was  visited  with  one  of  those  fearftd 
dearths  by  which  Scotland  was  in  early  times  so  fre- 
quently afflicted,  and  which  too  often  resulted  in  riots 
and  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  populace.f  To  the 
experience  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  must  necessarily  have 
acquired  during  this  disastrous  period,  may  be  attributed 

*  Mr.  Hugh  Wylie  is  the  only  instance,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  of  a 
ProTOSt  dying  while  holding  office.  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  elected  on  26th 
February  1782. 

t  On  2l8t  December  1782,  £200  was  Toted  by  tiie  Corporation  for  a  bounty 
on  grain  brought  to  tiie  City.  The  Trades'  and  Merchants'  Houses  roted 
a  similar  sum  for  this  purpose;  and  on  the  20th  March  1788,  j6 6,000  was 
borrowed  by  the  Magistrates  to  purchase  grain. 
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the  singular  success  which  subsequently  attended  his 
exertions,  when  called  to  meet  similar  difficulties  in  the 
wider  sphere  of  the  English  metropolis,  and  which  gave 
him  confidence  to  propose  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  systems  of  feeding  a  poor  and  starving  popu- 
lation which  had  yet  been  tried.* 

The  second  rather  remarkable  Provost  during  these 
times  was  Mr.  James  M'Dowall  of  Oasdesemple.  It  was 
to  his  energy  and  public  spirit  that  Glasgow  chiefly  owes 

*  Mr.  Patrick  Colquhoun  was  bom  at  DnmlMirtoii  on  the  14th  March 
1745,  his  father  being  a  relation  of  Sir  James  Colqnhoun  of  Lnss.  Left 
an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  proceeded  to  America  to  push  his  fortone. 
Having  settled  in  Virginia,  he  there  carried  on  a  rather  extensive  business 
for  upwards  of  five  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  when  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  commenced  business  as  a  merchant.  At  the 
hegiuiing  of  the  Ameiiean  war  he  was  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to 
the  fond  for  raising  a  regiment  in  Glasgow,  which  was  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  the  King.  From  1785  to  1789  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
tidents  towards  the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
ooimtry,  and  may  be  said  to  have  brought  the  muslins  of  Glasgow  under 
the  notice  of  Continental  purchasers.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  London 
with  his  fiimily,  and  there  he  permanently  resided.  There,  too,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  police  and  magistracy,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  to  work  out  his  own  reforms,  which  he  did  with 
credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  country.  In  1796  he  published  his 
well-known  **  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  London,"  which  gained  for  its  au- 
thor much  honour;  and  in  consequence  of  this  work  he  was  appointed, 
by  the  Oovemment,  agent  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Colony  of  the  Virgin 
Isles.  In  1800  he  published  his  work  on  the  "  Police  of  the  River  Thames,'  * 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  River  Police,  which  has  since  proved  so  effec- 
tual in  protecting  the  shipping  from  the  pillage  to  which  it  had  previously 
been  subjected.  In  1806  he  published  *'  A  New  System  of  Education  for 
the  Labouring  People,"  which  was  followed  in  1808  by  his  **  Treatise  on 
Indigence."  The  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
in  1797,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.;  and  on  the  28th  December  1797  the  Cor- 
poration voted  thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  his  most  useful  '*  Treatise  on 
tiie  Police  of  the  Metropolis."  His  whole  works  amount  to  twenty,  the 
last  of  which  appeared  in  1814,  entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Population, 
Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire."  He  died  on  2fith 
April  1820. 
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the  erection  of  the  Boyal  Infirmary^*  and  the  establish- 
ment of  its  first  industrial  Prison  or  Bridewell^  which, 
at  its  outset,  was  so  conducted  as  almost  to  cost  nothing 
to  the  community.  During  his  reign,  too,  the  Trades* 
Hall  was  founded,  and  the  Physicians'  Hall  was  built  in 
St.  Enoch-square;  but  what  perhaps  is  better  to  be  told, 
it  was  during  his  proYOstorial  sovereignty  that  the  Pio- 
Yosthaugh  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Bell  and  added  to 
the  Green,  t  and  that  the  eastern  field,  which  had  been 
so  long  leased  to  Mr.  John  King  for  grazing  cattle,  was 
thrown  into  the  public  park,  and  which,  strange  to  say, 
still  retains  the  very  equivocal  designation  of  "  King's 
Park." 

The  third  still  remembered  Provost  was  Mr.  Gilbert 
Hamilton,  who,  during  his  active  and  difficult  reign, 
contrived  to  rebuild  the  Tron  Ohurch  and  Session- 
house,  and  to  repair  and  reseat  the  ancient  Cathedral^ 
The  difficidty  of  that  gentleman's  position  may  be  con- 
ceived when  the  severe  commercial  calamities  of  1793 
are  remembered,  which  threatened  the  country  with  al- 
most universal  bankruptcy;  for,  at  that  period,  to  the 
failure  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  was  to  be  added 
the  still  more  disastrous  failure  of  numerous  country 
banks.  §    It  was  to  the  judicious  measures  adopted  by 

*  The  foundation-stoxie  of  the  Infirmary  was  laid  on  the  18th  May  1792. 

t  On  the  Ut  May  1792,  ProTosthaugh  was  purchased  for  £4,000.— Cmm- 
eU  MintUei, 

X  The  contract  for  rebuilding  the  Tron  Church  Session-house  was  £2,180. 

{  The  total  number  of  bankruptcies  passing  through  the  London  CUuetts 
was  as  foUows: — 

1791-—  769,  of  which   1  was  a  country  bank. 

1792-   934,        «  1 

1793—1,956,  of  which  26  were  country  banks. 
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tliis  able  administrator  that  the  working  population  of 
Olasgow  was  saved  from  much  of  the  misery  by  which  it 
was  surrounded;  and  it  was  to  the  influence  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Goyemment,  that  means  were 
adopted  to  ward  off  the  almost  uniyersal  ruin  which 
threatened  the  manufacturers.  While  no  individual 
could  better  save  the  community  from  want,  none  better 
embodied  the  idea  of  starvation  than  this  able  but  scare- 
crow Provost,  or  was  physically  better  fitted  to  offer,  in 
his  own  person,  as  he  certainly  did,  before  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  palpable  evidence  of  a  famishing  City!* 

If  we  except  the  market-day — ^when  there  was  a  more 
than  ordinary  bustle  on  the  leading  thoroughfares,  and 
when  the  sides  of  the  High-street  were  encumbered  with 
a  profrision  of  wooden  dishes,  such  as  chums,  tubs,  paUs, 
bowls,  &c.  and  when  the  south  eade  of  the  Trongate  was 
also  crowded  with  shoe  and  other  stalls — ^there  was  on 
other  days  little  or  nothing  iq  the  streets  to  attract  par- 
ticular attention,  far  less  to  create  any  risk  of  detention 
or  of  damage.  Indeed,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
past  century  there  was  scarcely  anything  so  striking  as 
the  stillness  of  the  City,  at  least  when  compared  with  the 
continued  hum  and  hurley -hurley  of  the  present  day. 
The  rattle  of  a  coach  or  a  carriage  was  then  a  rare  soimd; 
and  as  to  carts  going  at  the  present  high-pressure  speed, 
that  was  altogether  unknown,  and  if  tried  would  certainly 
have  been  put  down  by  the  Magistracy,  not  only  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  lieges  but  as  hurtM  to  animals!  Time 
then  appeared  to  be  no  object,  and  the  day  was  felt  to 

*  Wbfin  airajed  in  his  yeWet  suit  and  court-dress,  a  wag  remarked  of 
him,  that  he  *'  looked  like  Death  running  away  with  the  mortcloth ! " 
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be  always  fully  sufficient  for  all  its  wants.  The  populace 
loitered  along  the  streets  without  the  fear  of  anything 
to  molest  them,  and  stopped  in  knots,  to  gossip  and  to 
claver,  on  the  busiest  thoroughfare,  without  the  risk  of 
at  aU  incommoding  the  passenger  traffic.  In  short,  no- 
thing of  the  universal  turmoil,  noise,  and  jostling  which 
now  characterise  the  City  was  heard;  and  consequently 
when  any  one  either  raised  his  voice  to  cry  or  to  sing, 
he  was  at  once  heard  and  listened  to.  It  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  the  streets,  under  the  favourable  circum- 
stances of  little  noise  and  little  traffic,  became  a  favourite 
arena  for  gaining  notoriety,  or  for  awakening  the  public 
attention  to  what  was  wished  to  be  communicated — an 
annoimcement  by  the  City-crier  being  then  held  to  be 
more  effective  for  most  things,  both  moral  and  physical, 
than  an  advertisement  in  the  Mercury  or  Journal.  The 
City-cries,  which  were  then  numerous,  and  which  mo- 
dem hubbub  has  almost  put  hara  de  combat ^  were  easily 
heard,  and  what  i&  more,  at  once  attracted  imiversal 
attention.  The  City  bell — then  rung  by  G^rge  Gib- 
son, better  known  by  the  appellation  of  BeU  Chordie — 
always  secured  a  goodly  audience,  for  no  sooner  was 
the  triple  tinkle  of  his  skellat  heard,  than  each  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  sure  to  despatch  a  messenger 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  communicate.  Of  this  well- 
known  functionary — who  for  so  many  years  filled  the 
public  ear,  and  what  is  more,  who  jgratified  it  not  only 
by  the  news  he  had  to  tell,  but  by  the  clever  and  ori- 
ginal manner  in  which  he  told  his  tale— it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say,  that  no  individual  ever  paced  the  Tron- 
gate,  during  his  time,  who  was  better  known  or  longer 
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remembered;  not  certainly  for  his  taste,  sobriety,  or 
yirtuesy  but  chiefly  for  the  coarse  caustic  humour  which 
he  displayed,  and  the  fearless  sarcasm  which  he  not 
un&equently  poured  out   ungratefully  on  those   who 
more  immediately  presented  him  to  the  office;  and  for 
the  indulgence  of  which  latter  passion — unfortunately 
for  himself,  and  more  so  for  the  community — he  was 
deprived  of  that  bell  which  had  rung  him  into  fame, 
and  which  likewise  threatened  to  ring  the  knell  of  a 
then  well-known  Bailie's  popularity.    When  we  knew 
this  celebrated  bellman,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
scarlet  coat  of  office,  and,  donned  in  a  thread-bare 
brown  coat,  was  led  by  a  girl,  blind  and  silent,  through 
the  streets  on  which  he  had  won  his  laurels.     Stone- 
blind  though  he  was,  he  still  carried  about  with  him 
the  tokens  of  his  former  burleyness.    His  head,  though 
hanging  from  age  and  disappointment,  bore  all  the  phre- 
nological marks  of  the  physical  power,  courage,   and 
oombativeness  which  at  one  time  so  strikingly  char- 
acterised him;  and  although  the  paucity  of  his  purse 
and  the  opacity  of  his  visual  organs  had  now  extracted 
the  rubicund  colour  from  his  cheeks,  a  goodly  remnant 
of  this  tint  was  still  left  on  his  carbuncled  nose,  as  if  to 
mark  the  rock  on  which  he  had  shipwrecked  his  fortune ! 
The  aged  spoke  of  him,  in  the  recollection  of  all  the 
happy  exhibitions  he  had  made  in  their  manhood,  when, 
surrounded  by  a  gaping  and  laughing  audience,  he  ran 
over  his  long  catalogue  of  proclamations,  including  the 
rich  bounties  then  offered  for  recruits,  and  winding  up 
the  whole  with  the  loud  stentorian  exclamation  of  **  Gt>d 
save  great  George  our  King!'' — ^while  the  yoimg  ever 
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regarded  him  with  pity,  and  willingly  stretched  forth 
their  hand  to  present  him  with  an  unasked -for  au- 
musl* 

If  Bell  Geordie  was  ever  sure  of  attracting  a  willing 
audience,  there  were  other  street  orators  who,  in  those 
comparatively  silent  days,  were  likewise  certain  to  have 
a  hearing,  and  a  crowd  of  at  least  youthful  followers. 
Among  those  who  particularly  addressed  themselves  to 
the  taste  of  the  latter,  was  a  hale,  powerM- throated, 
well-dressed  female,  her  head  encompassed  with  a  scarlet 
handkerchief,  who  solemnly  paraded  the  centre  of  the 
causeway,  with  a  small  basket  hanging  on  her  arm,  ca- 
pable of  holding  both  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure 
of  her  calling.  This  busy  and  strangely  excited-locddng 
personage  offered,  to  handless  housewives  and  careless 
servants,  the  means  of  restoring  their  cracked  china  and 
broken  crystal;  and  in  payment  for  her  art  she  was  con- 
tent to  take,  not  the  copper  of  the  realm,  but  any  old 
brass  of  equivalent  value  that  might  be  offered  her.  She 
was  also  ready  to  barter  the  sweets,  which  she  carried 
in  her  basket,  with  any  boy  who  might  have  gained  a 
string  of  buttons  during  a  course  of  successive  struggles 
with  his  companions,  at  the  then  favourite  game  of  ''hole 
first"  and  "hole  lag."t    The  cry  of  this  every-day  per- 

*  In  1789  Bell  Geordie  petitioned  for  an  increase  or  augmentation  of  fees, 
but  the  Magistrates  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  situation  was  snffieiently 
lucrative. 

t  The  game  of  InUtSf  or  buttons,  was  long  a  farourite  with  the  boys  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  absolutely  a  game  for  money,  arising  from  the  pence 
which  could  readily  be  obtained  for  the  string  of  buttons  gained  by  selling 
them  to  any  of  the  coppersmiths  in  the  town.  When  the  farmers  gave  up 
wearing  large  brass  buttons  on  their  coats,  and  the  gentlemen  took  to  horn, 
cloth,  or  basket  buttons,  the  game  of  buits  lost  its  chief  interest. 
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ambulator  of  the  principal  Glasgow  thoroughfares,  like 
Bell  G^rdie's  stentorian  announcement  of  "  Fresh  her- 
rings at  the  Broomielaw/'  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  century;  and  we  yet  remember  with  delight  the 
pleajsing  sound  of  ^'Fine  Lunnan  candy!  good  for  the 
cough  and  the  cold  and  the  shortness  of  breath;  come, 
buy  my  Lunnan  candy !"  which  sounded  in  our  ears,  and 
which  occasionally  extracted  a  parental  penny  to  pur- 
chase the  then  so  highly-prized  bonbon!  At  that  time, 
too,  there  was  another  competitor  for  street  fame  and 
street  pence,  whose  wares  were,  like  the  other,  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  young;  her  cry  was — ^'  Young  lambs  to 
sellf  and  then  she  sagely  added,  ''Had  I  as  much  money 
as  I  could  tell,  I'd  never  go  crying  young  lambs  to  sell." 
How  many  a  nursery  aumrp  of  the  day  gave  tokens  of 
the  power  of  her  persuasive  eloquence,  in  the  number  of 
lambs  purchased  and  paraded  there  for  youthfdl  slaugh- 
ter! And,  as  a  last  specimen  of  those  who  then  paced 
the  streets  for  profit,  the  tall  thin  figure,  hung  round 
with  many  of  the  implements  of  the  kitchen,  must  not 
be  forgotten;  his  cry  was — ''  Boasting  jacks  and  toasting 
forks!''  and  never  did  a  Parisian  hadaud  rattle  the  B 
with  greater  birr  than  did  the  vender  of  jacks  and  forks 
pour  forth  the  initial  letter  of  his  street  call.  The  roll 
of  the  letter  was  like  the  distant  rattle  of  thimder,  and 
seldom  failed  to  draw  the  cook  firom  the  broth-pot  to  the 
window,  even  though  in  the  act  of  wielding  the  every- 
day potent  sceptre  of  her  calling — ^the  ladle !  * 

At  this  period,  too,  firom  the  great  quietude  of  the 

*  In  these  times  broth  and  beef  formed  the  almost  daily  dinner  in  ererj 
ftmily. 
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leading  thoroughfares,  and  also  from  the  absence  of  all 
police  control  and  interference  thereon,  we  find  that  the 
somewhat  improved  streets,  and  the  lately  introduced 
pavements,  had  become  the  common  play •  ground  of  the 
young  people  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes.  In  dry  days 
especially,  the  young  misses  indulged  in  scoring  the  flag- 
stones with  their  peevors,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at 
paU-aU;  while  their  brothers  were  alike  busily  engaged 
in  the  more  energetic  and  exciting  pastimes  of  rnnug- 
gUng  the  keg^  of  robbers  and  rangers^  and  of  /  spy.  In 
the  long  evenings,  or  in  moonlight  nights,  the  streets 
were  likewise  peopled  with  gay  and  happy  boys  and 
girls — ^the  one  making  the  welkin  ring  with  the  stirring 
cry  of  ''Through  the  needle -e'e,  boys!"  or  the  other 
dancing  and  singing  the  inspiring  roundelay,  ''About 
the  merry-ma-tan2del"  while  both  might  be  heard 
occasionally  mixing  their  happy  voices  in  the  famous 
old  choral  chaunt  of 

"  London  bridge  is  broken  down, 

Dance  oyer,  my  ladye  gay; 
London  bridge  is  broken  down 

With  a  gay  ladye. 
We*U  build  it  up  with  stone  and  lime, 

Dance  oxer,  my  ladye  gay; 
We'U  build  it  up  with  stone  and  lime 

For  a  gay  ladye." 

Among  the  many  social  peculiarities  of  Olasgow  in 
these  modem  days,  certainly  none  is  more  striking  than 
the  annual  migration  of  families  from  the  City  to  the 
coast.  With  the  same  certainty  that  we  may  count  on 
the  swallow  leaving  in  the  autumn  for  a  more  south- 
em  dime,  do  the  denizens  of  Glasgow  quit  their  snug 
and  comfortable  houses  in  the  town,  and  hie  away,  with 
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bag  and  baggage,  to  the  yarious  watering-placee  which 
chequer  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  estuary,  and  there  re- 
main till  the  whistling  winds  of  the  Equinox  urge  them 
to  return  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  smoke  and  gas-light. 
While  this  passion,  though  calculated  to  sever  ahnost 
every  week  the  husband  firom  his  wife,  has  been  nurtured 
and  increased  with  the  growing  facilities  afforded  by  the 
steam-boat  and  rail,  yet  true  it  is,  it  had  its  origin  and 
was  indulged  in  long  before  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  modem  luxuries  had  been  dreamed  of.  In  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  a  bypast  age  offered  to  family 
locomotion,  and  which  peculiarly  existed  about  the  year 
1790,  there  were  found  not  a  few  of  the  better  class  of 
citizens,  and  particularly  those  who  were  blessed  with 
large  and  y outhfol  families,  who  annually  expended  their 
money  on  what  was  designated  **  saut- water  quarters," 
which  were  then  limited  to  Helensburgh,  Gburock,  In- 
nerkip,  or  Largs — ^the  last,  however,  on  the  score  of  dis- 
tance, being  rather  beyond  the  purses  of  most  visitors. 
To  reach  any  one  of  these  health-giving  villages  was  no 
easy  matter,  at  least  for  an  honest  pair  and  six  small 
children.  The  transit  of  such  a  fGumly,  with  the  many 
requisites  which  coast  houses  and  coast  purveyors  then 
demianded,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  taking  the  fly- 
boat  down  the  river,  or  hiring  a  cart  surmounted  with 
hoops  covered  by  a  blanket.  By  the  latter  convey- 
ance, there  was  some  likelihood  of  reaching  the  destined 
watering-place  before  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the 
party  set  out;  but  by  the  former,  the  chance  was  that 
the  boat  required  to  wait  a  tide  at  Bowling,  or  perhaps 
might  be  detained  at  Dtmglass  for  a  day  or  two  from 
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stress  of  weather.  How  many  a  tale  has  there  been  told 
of  sea -suffering,  after  one  of  these  summer  excursions, 
which  has  served  to  eke  out  many  a  winter's  night! 
How  many  strange  scenes  were  then  witnessed  within 
the  hostelries  of  Bowling  and  Dunglass,  when  the  Hde- 
fixed  fly-boats  vomited  forth  their  starving  passengers 
on  an  unprovided  larder.  Think  of  the  effects  of  a 
youthful  appetite,  sea  air,  and  long  fiistingl  Shade  of  a 
Gourock  skipper,  how  much  hast  thouhad  to  answer  for! 
The  journey  once  over,  however,  the  change  was  always 
hailed  with  delight,  particularly  by  the  boys  just  re- 
lieved from  the  labour  of  lessons  and  the  taws  of  the 
schoolmaster;  and  although  the  living  at  the  coast 
in  those  times  was  rather  roughish,  it  was  nevertheless 
relished  most  greedily.  The  harbour  of  the  Broomie- 
law,  frt>m  which  these  water  diligences  sailed  and  ar- 
rived, was  then  a  poor  affidr.  The  quay  extended  no 
farther  down  the  river  on  the  north  side  than  the  bot- 
tom of  Oswald- street,  where  stood  a  solitary  crane, 
the  very  picture  of  inactivity.  No  heavier  or  hand- 
somer craft  than  a  gabert  troubled  the  pellucid  stream, 
and  it  was  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  to  find  the  har- 
bour without  even  a  masted  vesseL*  How  polluted 
are  thy  waters  now,  0  Clutha!  but  in  return,  and  as  a 

*  According  to  the  curiouB  report  of  Thomas  Tucker,  one  of  Cromwell't 
terrantB,  who  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  Customs  and  Excise  of  Scot- 
land in  1666,  we  find  that  Glasgow  had  then  only  12  ressels,  and  these 
ranged  from  12  to  150  tons  burthen  each— 4ihe  whole  tonnage  being  967> 
In  1692  the  Teasels  belonging  to  the  port  amounted  to  66.  In  Tucker's 
time,  no  larger  Teasels  could  come  up  to  the  Broomielaw  than  those  carry- 
ing from  3  to  6  tons;  the  others  stopped  at  Port-Olasgow.  In  1756,  there 
was,  according  to  the  report  of  Smeaton,  only  3  feet  8  inches  water  at 
spring-tide  at  Pointhouse-ford.  The  depth  was  much  the  same  in  1768, 
when  Mr.  Golbome  undertook  the  deepening  of  the  rixer. 
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reoompensey  how  many  riohly  freighted  ships  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  at  this  moment  resting 
on  thy  bosom!* 

When  Glasgow  was  such  as  we  have  now  endeavoured 
to  sketchy  there  assembled  a  squad  of  honest-hearted^ 
loud-laughing  beings,  in  a  well-known  domicile  in  the 
Gbllowgate,  occupied  by  one  named  John  Tait.  To  become 
a  member  of  this  fraternity,  it  was  not  requisite  that  the 
applicant  for  admission  should  have  his  name  placarded 
in  the  Club-room ;  the  simple  affirmation  of  a  member  that 
the  gentleman  was  his  friend,  and  no  foe  to  jocularity, 
was  the  only  passport  requisite  to  entitle  him  to  a  free 
entree  among  the  brotherhood.  This  Club,  which  held 
its  meetings  previous  to  and  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  last  century,  was  called  the  Accidental,  like  many 
others  which,  since  that  period,  have  arisen  out  of  its 
ashes.  Whether  this  appellation  arose  from  its  mem- 
bers being  only  by  some  accident  present,  or  never  by 
any  accident  absent;  whether  from  their  accidentally 
becoming  gay  upon  ale,  or  accidentally  keeping  sober 
on  toddy;  or  whether  from  their  accidentally  stealing 
softly  home  to  bed,  or  accidentally  being  carried  riotous 
to  the  Laigh  Kirk  Session-house — at  that  period,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  the  only  civil  watchhouse  in  the 

*  From  1752  to  1770,  the  Tonnage-dues  of  the  harbour  of  Glasgow  was 

only  J6147f  or  igS  per  annum.    In  1780  they  amounted  to  £1,615;  in  1800  to 

£3,319;  in  1820  to  £6,828;  in  1840  to  £46,536;  and  in  1854  they  amounted 

to  £86,580.  The  foUowing  curious  notice,  which  we  extract  from  the  Olas- 

gaw  Weekly  Muteum  of  1773,  shows  the  state  of  the  rirer  and  harbour  at 

that  period; — 

'*  It  is  with  pleasure  we  acquaint  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Golbome  is  still 
suocenfiilly  carrying  on  his  operations  in  deepening  the  riyer  Clyde,  and 
that  three  ooastmg  xessels  amyed  lately  at  the  Broomielaw  directly  from 
Ireland,  with  oatmeal,  without  stopping  at  Greenock  as  formerly  to  unload 
Hieir  cargoes.'* 
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Oity* — it  is  now  of  little  moment  to  inquire.  All  we 
need  say  is,  that  no  one  who,  at  any  time  and  by  any 
accident,  joined  the  fraternity,  ever  gave  it  up  till  he, 
and  at  length  the  whole  Club,  became  one  day  con- 
nected, we  would  hope,  with  another,  more  happy,  and 
more  enduring  brotherhood! 

Ab  an  index  to  the  many  members  of  this  Club,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
to  whom  several  of  the  fraternity,  and  fietr  more  of  our 
grey-headed  and  yellow-wigged  ancestors,  were  indebted 
for  their  first  notions  of  penmanship  and  arithmetic. 
Being  a  man  of  genius,  humour,  and  strong  sense,  and 
moreover  a  gentleman,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  soon  became,  and  long  continued,  the  nucleus 
of  a  happy  and  clever  set  of  citizens,  whose  evening 
meetings  were  characterised  by  constant  sallies  of  wit,  and 
bynotafewsparkBofpoeti<^san«Bm.  ItwaaaiLang 
these  social  acquaintances  that  he  frequently  mounted 
his  Pegasus,  and  poured  out  many  impromatare  efiusions, 
which  occasionally  surpassed  even  those  that  were  more 
carefolly  conned  and  thereafter  typefied  in  the  famous 
collection  of  "  Original  and  Selected  Poetry,"  published 
at  the  dose  of  the  century  by  Messrs.  Brash  &  Beid,  the 

*  The  Laigh  Kirk  Sesiioii-hoiise  was  burned,  along  with  the  Church,  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  February  1793.  By  seTen  o'clock  they  were  both 
completely  destroyed.  The  records  of  the  Presbytery  and  Session  of  Glas- 
gow, since  the  year  1582,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Sessioa-house,  are 
almost  entirely  lost.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  supposed  to  hare  arisen  either 
from  the  carelessness  or  the  foUy  of  some  of  the  persons  then  on  guard. 
When  the  City  patrol  left  the  Session-house  at  three  o'clock,  all  wassail; 
from  which,  and  the  fire  being  so  general  throughout  tiie  Church,  it  is  con- 
jectured to  hare  been  wilfully  done,  as  the  two  candlesticks  belonging  to 
the  Session-house  were  found  in  the  grate  after  the  fire  was  over.  The 
Church  was  originally  founded  in  1484,  and  had  been  rebuilt  in  1592. 
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weU-known  bibliopoles  of  the  Trongate.  It  was  in  the 
Aocidental  Club  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  aocuBtomed  to 
receive  that  deference  to  which  the  possession  of  the 
^'leaden  crown" — which  he  had  so  worthily  won  for  his 
unapproachable  poem  of  '^  Nonsense/' — so  justly  entitled 
him;  and  it  was  here  where  he  continued  to  cou?,  by  his 
presence,  the  coarse  sallies  of  his  nephew  and  successor 
Andrew  Taylor* — better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cub, — ay,  and  until  he  was  prevented  from  meeting 
his  social  companions  by  his  last  illness.t  Connected 
with  this,  the  following  strange  but  authentic  story  has 
been  told.  Feeling  himself  near  his  dissolutioui  he  sent 
for  his  nephew,  and  stated  to  him  that,  having  a  fear- 
fdl  presentiment  that  something  would  go  wrong  at  his 
funeral,  he  begged,  as  a  last  fiftvour,  that  he  would  be 
particular  in  seeing  his  obsequies  conducted  with  pro- 
priety.   The  nephew  promised,  and  the  event  occurring 

*  For  some  account  of  Mr.  Andrew  Taylor,  see  Face  Club. 

t  Mr.  John  Taylor  was  a  tall  man;  and,  in  common  west-conntry  par- 
lance, "  came  out  of  the  Water  of  Endrick."  It  is  said  that  he  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  writing  amatory  ditties  for  some  of  his  pupils  addressed 
to  their  mistresses,  and  neTer  failed  to  mingle  with  them  a  little  touch  of 
the  sarcastic,  in  which  yein  he  was  rather  an  adept.  Old  literateurs  used  to 
talk  in  our  own  hearing,  of  the  fiunous  poetical  contest  betwixt  him  and 
the  BeT.  Dr.  Gillies  of  the  College  Church,  a  man  much  esteemed  in  his 
day  and  generation.  The  subject  chosen,  was  a  poem  addressed  to  '*  Non- 
sense,*' in  which  the  indispensable  condition  was,  that  no  line  should  con- 
tain an  intelligible  idea.  A  leaden  crown  was  the  prise  proposed  to  the 
▼ictor,  and  to  be  decided  by  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  Profiessor  of  Anatomy. 
On  giTing  judgment  on  the  efforts  of  the  two  who  had  striTcn  for  the  prise, 
th«  learned  Professor  said,  that  *'  it  would  hare  been  difficult  for  him  to  de- 
termine the  case,  were  it  a  mere  question  of  ability ;  but,  on  comparing  the 
poems,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  something  like  an  idea  in  one  of  Dr. 
Oillies's  lines,  but  that  Bfr.  Taylor's  xerses  were  totaUy  free  of  any  such 
imimtation."  Mr.  Taylor,  of  course,  gained  the  crown.  Considerable  ex- 
tracts of  this  lingular  poem  were  printed  in  toI.  xt.  of  Chatnben*  Joumai, 
Mr.  Taylor  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Profoesor  Arthur,  and  it  was 
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soon  after,  he  instantly  employed  the  very  first  under- 
taker of  the  City  (then  a  Magistrate,  we  believe)  to  carry 
the  last  and  sacred  bequests  of  his  uncle  into  effect.  The 
fiineral  cards  were  consequently  addressed  and  circulated 
by  the  leading  beadle  of  the  City,  and  the  invited  ac- 
quaintances in  due  time  arrived  at  the  moumfiil  mansion. 
The  City  beUs  were  tolled,  as  of  wont,  at  doleful  intervals. 
Two  worthy  divines,  with  due  unction,  poured  forth  each 
an  impressive  prayer.  A  glass  of  wine  was  sipped  in 
solemn  silence— the  grave  summons  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  the  leading  usher,  and  the  company  calmly 
quitted  the  apartment.  The  procession  was  soon  formed, 
and  preceded  by  sombre  sauUes  with  black  hunting  caps 
and  sable  batons,  moved  solemnly  on  towards  the  High 
Church  or  Cathedral  burying-ground,  greeted,  as  all  such 
processions  were  wont  to  be  in  those  days,  by  the  requiem 
rattle  of  the  Alms-house  bell.*  But  lo  I  when  the  mighty 

an  erery-day  habit  of  these  able  personages  to  take  their  meridian  glass 
together.  Mr.  Taylor's  school-room  was  in  Buchanan's  land  at  the  head 
of  King-street,  on  the  site  of  the  handsome  structure  lately  erected  by  the 
Buchanan's  Society.  It  was  up  two  stairs,  and  had  seTeral  desks,  each  of 
which  boasted  its  own  particular  attendants.  The  first  leading  desk,  was 
what  was  called  **  the  dawtiea*  desk,"  as  it  was  surrounded  by  the  farourites 
of  the  master,  and  particularly  by  those  whose  fathers  were  in  the  habit  of 
entertaining  the  master  on  Saturday — although  this  was  perhaps  more  the 
case  during  the  incumbency  of  his  nephew,  who  generally  dined  out  on  the 
closing  day  of  exery  week,  and  eTer  on  such  occasions  made  it  his  duty  to 
get  jolly,  and  sometimes  even  to  become  glorums, 

•  The  Alms-house  or  Trades'  Hospital  was  erected  '*  as  a  retreat  for  a 
certain  number  of  reduced  members  of  the  fourteen  incorporated  crafts.  In 
addition  to  the  accommodation  requisite  for  its  inmates,  this  building  con- 
tained a  diminutiye  haU-*in  which,  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  premises 
in  Olassford-street,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  9th  Septem- 
ber 1791 — ^the  members  of  the  Trades'  House  were  accustomed  to  assemble." 
At  erery  passing  ftmeral,  the  little  beU  in  the  turret  was  rung,  and  a  small 
offering  was  always  thrown  into  the  poor's  box,  which  was  fixed  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  building. 
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receptacle  of  the  ashes  of  Glasgow  sires  was  just  about  to 
be  entered,  it  was  discovered  that  the  magisterial  co£Siier, 
although  correct  in  all  the  primary  preparations,  had 
neglected  the  last  and  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
his  duty, — ^that  of  ordering  a  grave  to  be  dug!  In  this 
dilemma,  heightened  no  doubt  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
presentiment  of  the  deceased,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
body  should  be  deposited  for  a  little  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  that  the  company  should  retire  to 
a  neighbouring  public-house,  in  Kirk-lane,  to  await  the 
final  preparations  for  the  interment  of  their  friend.  Both 
were  accordingly  done;  and  while  the  grave-digger  was 
executing  his  thoughtless  and  callous  task,  and  the 
mourners  were  soothing  their  sorrow  by  swallowing  a 
comfortable  allowance  of  potent  punch,  one  of  the  com- 
pany, the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Park,  writer,  who  had  often 
laughed  loud  and  long  in  the  Accidental  at  the  poetical 
vagaries  of  his  departed  acquaintance,  produced  the  fol- 
lowing very  clever  impromptu: — 

**  When  the  corpse  of  John  Taylor  approaeh'd  the  church-yard, 
Mother  Earth  would  not  open  her  portal! 
Why  ? — ^becauBe  she  had  heard  so  much  said  of  the  Bard 
That  she  xerily  thought  him  immortal! " 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  imambitious  humour  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  the  pleasantry  of  the  Accidental  Club,  we 
subjoin  the  following  poetical  bill,  which  was  given  to 
the  landlord  one  evening  by  three  of  its  metnbers,  when 
he  by  some  accident  was  unable  to  change  them  a  pound 
note.  We  add  also  the  discharge  demanded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liquidation  of  the  debt: — 

**  SeTerally,  or  else  cozijuncty 
You,  or  your  heirs  if  you're  defunct, 
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PredMly  after  date  a  day. 

To  me  or  to  my  order  pay — 

Sixteenpenoe  sterling,  which  mmt  be 

Smtain'd  as  ralne  got  from  me; 

To  Messrs.  SLirkpatrick,  Taylor,  and  Scott, 

Contracted  for  want  of  the  change  of  a  note. 


(«  All  mankind  by  these  presents  know. 

That  in  my  house  fire  days  ago, 

When  James  Kirkpatrick,  and  James  Soott, 

And  lang  John  Taylor,  drank  a  pot 

Of  porter  and  a  triple  gill. 

For  which  they  gave  a  conjunct  bill ; 

Which  bill  I*Te  lost— and  therefore  they 

The  sixteenpenoe  relVise  to  pay, 

Unless  they  get  a  ftiU  discharge, 

Which,  here  to  them,  I  gire  at  large; — 

Again,  I  say,  know  erery  man, 

From  John  o*  Groat's  house  to  Japan, 

That  the  said  bill  is  paid  to  me; 

And,  therefore,  I  discharge  and  free 

Them  and  their  heirs  for  erermore. 

Of  that  and  each  preceding  score. 

MoreoTer,  to  prerent  deceit, 

I  here  subscribe  my  name — 

JoKH  Tar." 
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It  was  a  little  after  the  period,  but  under  the  same 
peculiarities  incident  to  the  time  and  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  Glasgow  which  characterised  the  sittings  of 
the  Accidental  Club,  that  another  most  joyous  group  of 
citizens  were  wont  to  plant  their  thread-hosed  Umbs 
beneath  the  mahogany  of  a  worthy  hostess  at  the  Cross. 
The  name  by  which  this  notable  fraternity  was  known, 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  town,  was  the  Face — 
by  no  means  a  bad  quality  for  either  a  man  or  a  body 
of  men  to  make  way  with  in  the  world.    Coxirteous  and 
youthful  reader!  perhaps  you  may  be  curious  to  know 
why  so  strange  an  epithet  should  have  been  chosen  as 
the  link  of  union  and  congeniaUty.     Imagine  not,  how- 
ever,  because  you  are  deeply  yersed  in  the  papers  of  the 
TeUtler  and  Spectator^  that  the  term  indicated  that  each 
member  was  necessarily  gifbed  with  the  fair  features  of 
an  Antinous,  or  the  hideous  lineaments  of  a  Gorgon— 
that,  in  short,  the  epithet  indicated  any  generalising 
peculiarity  of  visage.     No,  truly;  such  a  bond  of  union 
was  never  dreamed  of  by  the  rising  merchants,  the  blue 
and  white  corks,  leading  shopkeepers,  and  comfortable 
craftsmen  who  nightly  quaffed  their  limited  allowance  in 
Luckt/  Black's  tavern,  and  drew  in  their  chairs  to  a  weekly 
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dinner,  so  soon  as  the  music  bells  had  ceased  to  tinkle, 
from  the  Cross  steeple,  "The  flowers  of  the  forest."* 
The  appellation  arose  simply  from  the  circtmistance  of 
each  member,  on  this  dinner-day,  having  continually 
placed  before  him  a  full-fed  smoking  sheep's  head,  whose 
well-sized  fojce^  by  paying  regular  toll  to  every  mem- 
ber's mouth  through  which  it  passed,  was  destined  to 
bestow  an  unwrinkled  smoothness  to  the  phizzes  of  these 
Glasgow  gourmands.f 

The  Face  Club,  which  was  holding  its  sittings  during 
the  final  decade  of  the  last  and  first  few  years  of  the 
present  century,  had  rather  a  nimierous  list  of  names 
on  its  muster-roll;  and  hence,  there  were  never  less  than 
fifteen  to  twenty  sheep-heads  seen  smoking  on  the  board 
at  every  dinner-meeting  of  the  brotherhood.  What  a 
glorious  study  it  must  have  afforded  to  the  physiog- 
nomists of  the  past,  and  might  have  opened  up  to  the 
phrenologists  of  the  present  age!  What  an  insight 
it  might  have  given  to  the  scientific  world  anent  the 
sources  of  ovine  meekness!  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
all  the  specimens  which  were  there  paraded  were  such 
as  to  give  the  best  idea  of  that  race  of  animals  to  the 
seat  of  whose  intelligence  the  Club  was  so  devotedly 
attached. 

Among  the  most  regular  attendants  of  the  Face  dub 
was  Mr.  Andrew  Taylor — the  nephew  of  the  worthy 
caligrapher  whom  we  have  already  attempted  to  sketch 

*  Mrs.  Black's  tavern  was  down  a  long  doss  at  the  head  of  the  Oallow- 
gate.  She  was  famous  not  only  for  sheep-heads,  but  also,  and  most  par- 
ticularly, for  beef-steaks,  black  puddings,  and  "  a  skirl  in  the  pan.'' 

t  Among  some  of  the  early  and  higher  class  members  were  the  Messrs. 
Watsons  the  bankers,  Robert  Toung,  John  Berry,  &c. 
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«— 'and  who  was  better  known  among  his  companions 
by  the  sonbriqnet  of  the  Cub.  To  a  joyous  nature, 
this  rather  singular  dominie  united  a  most  sarcastic 
disposition;  and  when  rallied,  not  unfrequently,  by 
several  members  of  the  fraternity,  was  discovered  to  be 
by  no  means  a  simple  customer.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  letting  fly  his  shafts  of  ridicule  right  and  left, 
and  alike  on  friend  and  foe;  but  being  a  privileged 
individual,  much  was  tolerated  from  him  that  would 
not  have  been  permitted  from  others.  The  truth  is,  his 
presence  gave  an  agreeable  acidity  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  Club,  which  perhaps  otherwise  would  have 
been  more  commonplace;  and  hence  his  sarcastic  coun- 
tenance was  always  welcomed,  with  more  than  ordin- 
ary gusto,  at  the  Face  board.  His  sarcastic  style  of 
talking,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Club,  but 
frequently  displayed  itself  in  the  school-room;  here  he 
could  of  course  give  full  scope  to  his  nature,  without 
much  dread  of  giving  offence.  As  an  example  of  many 
sallies  in  which  he  there  indulged,  we  may  mention 
that,  on  the  afternoon  before  some  coming  Christmas, 
one  of  the  boys,  who  rather  bore  the  character  of  the 
bird  from  which  his  pen  had  been  plucked,  having 
said — *^  I  suppose,  Mr.  Taylor,  we'll  hae  the  play  the 
mom  to  eat  our  goose?"  The  master  at  once  repUed, 
''  Ou  ay,  man,  Robin;  but  there  has  been  sic  a  slaugh- 
ter o'  thae  animals,  I  wonder  that  you  hae  escaped!" 
It  appears  it  was  on  this  same  Robin  that  he  liked 
to  play  off  his  wit;  for  it  is  also  told,  that  while  this 
boy  was  one  evening  mending  his  pen  by  candle-light 
(no  gas  then),  he  happened  to  singe  his  hair,  when 
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the  maflter,  coming  up  to  him  from  his  desk,  remarked^ 
"Lord,  Bob,  that  pickle  birse  of  yotuns  has  made  as 
meikle  smell  as  if  it  had  been  a  hale  sheep's  head!" 
Of  course  on  these  and  such  like  occasions,  the  laugh 
from  the  boys  was,  like  the  landlord's  laugh — **  a  ready 
chorus."* 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  ovine  countenances 
which  were  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  one  Club 
sederunt,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  at 
that  period  for  the  landlady  to  fiilfil  the  duties  which 
were  weekly  laid  upon  her.  But,  perhaps,  with  all  her 
anxious  wishes  and  endeavours  to  do  what  was  hebdoma- 
dally  required,  she  might  have  failed,  had  she  not  had  a 
worthy  deacon  of  the  marrow-bone  and  cleaver  corpora- 
tion, and  an  equally  worthy  deaxjon  of  the  hammermen, 
as  regular  members  of  the  fraternity.  To  the  former, 
she  ever  applied  in  her  hour  of  need,  and  rarely  failed 
to  obtain  all  which  her  own  heart  and  his  palate  de- 
sired; while  to  the  latter,  she  was  sure  she  coxdd  trust 
her  own  head,  far  more  her  sheep-heads,  without  fear  of 

*  Mr.  Andrew  Taylor,  though  a  good  teacher,  became  in  after  life  per- 
haps rather  too  fond  of  social  excitement,  and  consequently  his  classes  fell 
off.  It  was  his  inyariable  practice  to  dine  out  on  Saturday,  and  he  rardy 
reached  home  on  that  day  by  the  most  direct  road,  and  when  he  did  so,  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  his  way  into  bed.  It  appears,  too, 
that  he  had  little  recollection  next  day  how  he  had  done  so,  and  accord- 
ingly it  IB  scarcely  surprising  that,  on  one  occasion,  after  returning  home  and 
going  to  bed,  on  a  Saturday  night,  well  "  refreshed,"  he  happened  to  waken 
up  in  a  hurry  on  hearing  the  clock  strike  in  the  morning,  and  forgetting 
the  day  o(  the  week,  rung  his  bell  Tiolently,  and  on  his  serrant  coming 
cried  out  "Jenny,  Jenny,  bring  shaying  water  as  fast  as  possible;  what  will 
the  boys  say  and  me  no  at  the  schnle  ?"  "Oh!  Maister  Taylor,*'  said  the 
domestic,  "it's  the  Sabbath-day!"  "The  Sabbath-day!"  quoth  the  do- 
minie,— "  Glorious  institution  the  Sabbath ! "  and  forthwith  turned  himself 
round  for  another  snooze. 
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ofiier  damage  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  fit  them 
for  the  broth-pot!  For  months  and  years  this  Glnb 
ptiTsoedy  under  all  the  landlady's  difficulties,  the  even 
tenor  of  its  prandial  way,  until,  one  &tal  Saturday, 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  a  momentary 
cloud  over  the  usual  hilarity  and  good  humour  of  the 
brotherhood.  It  was  in  the  trying  moment,  which  was 
never  afterwards  forgotten,  when  the  president  discov- 
ered that  the  tongue  of  the  standard  dish  which  stood 
smoking  before  him  was  nan  eat  inventus^  and  when  each 
member  caught  with  masonic  quickness  the  president's 
look  of  horror,  and  turned  his  eye  on  his  own  smoking 
platter.  Alas  I  the  little  troublesome  member  was  found 
a  general  absentee,  and  its  absence  gave  instant  mettle 
to  the  tongues  of  the  astonished  fraternity!  Emul- 
phus*  vocabulary  of  damning  epithets  was  nothing,  to  the 
shower  that  fell  firom  a  score  of  disappointed  lips,  upon 
the  butcher,  the  smith,  the  hostess,  the  startled  maid — 
a  shower  which  only  fairly  ceased  when  the  punch-tied 
tongues  of  each  Highgaie  dog  became  ^'  unable  to  take 
up  the  cumbrous  word."  The  deacon  of  the  cleaver 
allawed  not  a  moment  to  pass,  after  the  fatal  discovery, 
before  he  lisped  out,  as  he  was  wont,  ^"Tis  these 
thieves  o'  smiths!''  although  it  was  more  than  insinuated 
by  the  representative  of  Vulcan,  that  an  unusual  demand 
at  that  time  for  these  tid-bits,  for  some  great  civic  feast, 
pointed  out  mwe  truly  the  burglar!  What  a  glorious 
dcetch  the  Face  Club  would  have  afforded,  for  the  pencil 
of  Phiz  or  Gruickshanks,  under  the  effects  of  that  trjriag 
moment! 

With  tiie  exception  of  this  single  mistake,  however. 
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it  appears  pretty  certain  that^  up  to  the  last  day  on 
which  the  fraternity  assembled  around  the  sheep -head 
boardy  there  was  neyer  anything  seen  akin  to  this  ovine 
Babel  or  dispersion  of  tongues.  Had  it  again  occurred, 
the  expulsion  of  both  deacons  from  the  Club  would 
have  been  a  certain  consequence.  The  members  of  the 
Face  belonged,  as  we  have  hinted,  to  that  comfortable 
and  rising  class  of  citizens  who  were  destined  to  win 
the  highest  places  in  the  City,  and  were  characterised, 
moreover,  as  a  band  of  most  joyous  rogues.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  their  gibes,  their  jokes,  and  their 
flashes  of  merriment  would  have  given  employment 
to  a  dozen  of  reporters  at  a  sitting,  and  well  repaid 
them  for  their  trouble,  particularly  if  the  said  re- 
porters could  have  made  themselves  invisible!  It  was 
indeed  a  Club  where  Momus  held  each  week  his  laugh- 
ing carnival.  Alas!  how  few,  if  any,  are  now  left 
to  wag  the  tongue  each  wagged  so  glibly  for  lack  of 
one! 

The  Face  survived  only  a  few  years  longer  than  the 
century  which  gave  it  birth.  Most  of  the  ruddy  coun- 
tenances which  so  often  had  grinned  with  delight  over 
the  stumbling-block  of  Winifred  Jenkins,  have  now,  as 
Hamlet  says,  "  none  to  mock  their  grinning;''  and  were 
it  not  that  we  are  occasionally  reminded  of  its  existence 
by  partaking  of  the  ligament  of  its  union,  either  on  a 
Simday  at  home,  or  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  in  George-square — or,  what 
is  better,  by  recalling  the  traits  and  tales  of  several 
of  the  long-departed  members  of  the  Club,  when  some- 
times gazing  on  the  memento  mori  insignia  of  its  name 
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ii])on  the  frieze  of  the  Himterian  Museum,  we  should 
perhaps  never  have  dreamed  of  becoming  its  imworthy 
annalist.* 

*  At  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  dixiner  in  Qlaagow,  there  are  always  four 
standard  Scotch  dishes  paraded;  and  which,  not  strange  to  say,  attract 
eren  more  attention  than  the  more  fSuhionable  specimens  of  French  and 
English  cookery.  The  four  dishes  are— a  haggis,  a  sheep's  head,  tripe,  and 
black  paddings. 
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It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the  whole  ciyil 
and  foreign  wars  with  which  we  have  been  afflicted 
since  the  Beyolutiony  no  City  in  Scotland  has  exhibited 
stronger  proofs  of  loyalty  and  more  devotion  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  or  contributed  more  heartily  to  our  national 
defences  against  aggression,  than  Glasgow.  In  1715, 
when  the  Stuarts'  claim  to  the  throne  was  attempted 
to  be  established  by  the  sword,  Glasgow  at  once  took 
her  side  with  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  raised  a 
battalion  of  six  hundred  men  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  quelling  the  insurrection.  In  1745,  when  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  again  attempted  to  win  the  crown  which 
his  predecessor  had  forfeited,  Glasgow  was  once  more 
on  the  side  of  religious  liberty,  and  on  that  occasion 
raised,  for  the  service  of  the  Government,  two  battalions, 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  suffered  severely  at  the  fight  of  Falkirk.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in  1775,  we  have 
already  seen  that  Provost  Donald  hastened  to  London 
and  offered  to  raise  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  at  the 
expense  of  the  City.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  bat- 
talion was  afterwards  designated  the  Glasgow  Regiment. 
Again,  when  the  conflict  consequent  on  the  French 
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Befvolution  oommencedy  the  military  spirit  of  the  City 

was  roused  in  support  of  the  British  Constitation  and 

in  defence  of  home.*    In  April  1794,  a  number  of  the 

most  patriotic  citizens  began  to  enrol  themselves  as 

▼olunteersy  and  by  the  following  April  the  corps  was 

ready  for  active  service,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 

Corbet,  and  then  received  the  coloxms,  under  which 

they  doubtless  inwardly  swore  to  fight  to  the  death. 

In  1797  this  battalion  was  increased  to  ten  companies, 

amounting  in  all  to  seven  hundred.   A  second  battalion 

was  also  raised,  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 

citizens,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men.     A  body  of 

older  citiz^is,  known  by  the  appellation  of  ''the  An- 

ci^ats,''  was  likewise  embodied;   and,  to  complete  the 

armament,  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry  was  soon  seen  in 

full  charge  practice  on  the  puUic  Green,  to  the  terror 

of  the  cows  and  the  dismay  of  the  town  herd,  f 

*  By  a  minute  of  the  Council,  dated  29t]i  December  1777,  the  Corporation 
"Tetolre  to  raise  a  Battalion  of  In&atry  to  aid  the  GoTemment  to  put 
down  the  Rebellion  in  America,  and  obtain  subscriptions  for  effecting 
the  same."  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  ProTost  Donald  and  Con- 
Tener  Niven  were,  as  we  hare  formerly  seen,  despatched  to  London  to  offer 
its  services  to  George  III.  The  King  gratefully  acknowledged  the  kindness 
of  Glasgow,  and  accepted  the  regiment,  which  was  called  **  the  Glasgow 
Aegiment."  By  a  minute  dated  31st  March  1778,  ^e  Council  agreed  to  pay 
the  ProTost  and  Conrener's  expenses,  in  going  to  London,  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  amounting  to  £162 :  18s.  6tf.  Whether  or  not  a  *'  white  bait " 
dinner  was  included  in  this  rather  lazge  sum,  there  is  now  no  trace;  but 
considering  tiie  then  yalue  of  money,  it  might  bare  been  well  afforded ! 

t  The  following  piece  of  wit,  connected  with  the  Tolunteer  mania,  ap- 
pears in  the  GUugow  Courier  of  1797 : — *'  At  a  meeting  of  the  eow$  of  the 
Green  of  Glasgow,  in  common  pasture  assembled — ^the  huU  in  the  chair — a 
petition  has  been  drawn  up,  unanimously  adopted,  and  to  be  presented  to 
Queen  Charlotte  by  the  town-herd,  against  the  continual  parading  of  vohn^ 
ieers  on  one  of  the  beat  grass  plots  in  Scotland,  that  has  not  been  ploughed 
up  since  the  Berolution — a  lapse  of  time  during  which  three  million  Glas- 
gow people  hare  been  bom  or  died,  on  a  moderate  computation." 
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It  was  when  the  slirill  note  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
reyiell^  rattle  of  the  drum— ^hose  martial  sounds  which, 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
too  frequently  wakened  the  snoozing  citizens  from  their 
morning  slumbers,  to  summon  some  of  the  most  hand- 
some and  the  most  active  of  their  number  to  an  early 
drill — ^that  there  arose  a  Club,  all  of  whose  members  could 
boast  of  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  volunteer  corps 
who  served  without  pay.  The  members  were  chiefly 
bachelors,  and  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  heyday 
of  manhood.  They  were  found  ever  ready  to  throw  a 
quoit  against  any  opponent;  and  as  to  a  match  round 
the  Green  at  the  noble  and  manly  game  of  golf — which, 
alas!  in  these  degenerate  days,  is  altogether  abandoned 
— ^there  was  at  least  one  among  the  number  who  had 
challenged  Scotland,  and  had  gained  the  silver  dub.* 
Like  the  generality  of  their  military  contemporaries, 
although  they  despised  Dutch  courage  when  on  active 
service,  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  fascination  of 
swallowing  a  glass  of  ''somewhat"  when  idly  listening 
to  the  gossip  of  the  town,  or  the  more  exciting  news 

*  The  game  of  golf  is  one  of  the  oldest  amosementa  in  Scotland,  and  is  still 
in  great  faTonr  in  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews.  In  Glasgow  it  was  long 
a  farourite  pastime,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  improTcments  on  the 
public  Green  took  away  all  the  hazardi,  without  which  there  is  no  play. 
At  the  period  when  the  Grog  Club  was  meeting,  the  Golf  Club  was  in  its 
heyday;  and  some  of  our  first-class  citixens  were  frequently  seen  with 
dub  in  hand  following  the  balls  that  flew  on  erery  side  OTer  the  then 
undulating  park.  Among  the  best  players  were  Messrs.  James  Sprenll, 
Cuningham  Corbet,  John  Craig,  Laurence  Craigie,  David  and  James 
ConneU,  and  the  then  editor  of  the  Cottrier,  James  M'Nair,  LL.  D.,  who 
erected  a  yiUa  on  the  summit  of  Woodlands,  which,  for  its  odd  architecture, 
was  best  known  by  the  title  of  M*Nair*$  FoUy^  and  stood  on  the  apex 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  square  is  to  be  built  connected  with  the  West-end 
Park. 
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of  the  war.  To  talk  or  listen  without  having  some- 
thing before  them  was  poor  sport,  and  in  this  spirit 
the  brotherhood  were  sure  to  encounter  each  other 
in  that  most  comfortable  of  all  taverns  of  the  time, 
yclept  the  ''Black  Boy/'  near  the  Gallowgate  bridge, 
there  to  swig  grog  and  listen  to  the  kindly  burr  and 
smart  repartees  of  its  clever  and  facetious  landlady.* 

The  CiiUB  which  we  have  just  introduced  to  your  no- 
tice, indulgent  reader,  was  in  fact  called  the  Grog — 
an  appellation  which  arose  altogether  from  the  practice 
of  making  this  well-known  beverage  of  the  navy  in  a 
large  quaigh,  which  was  circidated  regularly  round  the 
table ;  and  as  long  as  it  contained  a  drop,  was  successively 
mouthed  by  each  member  of  the  fraternity.  The  Club, 
although  it  usually  met  late,  sat  but  rarely  to  *'  the 
witching  hour.''  The  members,  however,  or  at  least  the 
bachelor  portion  of  them,  generally  continued  to  suck  in 
as  mudii  grog  and  good  humour,  at  even  their  shortest  sit- 
ting, as  to  return  home  with  a  song  on  their  tongue  and 
a  sedative  in  their  stomach.  How  long  this  jovial-hearted 
brotherhood  might  have  continued  to  assemble,  had  its 
Club-room  remained  under  the  same  kind  superintend- 
ence which  it  first  enjoyed,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
all  we  positively  know  is,  that  no  sooner  had  the  bust- 
ling hostess  of  the  ''Black  Boy''  doffed  her  widow's 
garb,  and  entered  again  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 

*  Among  the  most  regular  members  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Alexander 
Bennistonn,  Peter  MacAdam,  John  Maderoy,  John  Strang,  James  Aitken, 
John  Gilohrist  (of  singing  notoriety),  James  Ramsay,  John  Telfer,  John 
Oibson,  John  Gardner,  Jun.,  George  Buchanan  (better  known  by  the 
soubriquet  of  Stocking  Geordie),  John  MacGilp,  and  William  or  rather 
Billy  M'Creicht. 
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than  the  Glub  became  defunct.  The  goodly  quaigh, 
alas!  was  lined  no  more  with  grog,  and  dry  and  deserted 
it  was  borne  away  to  the  '' Buck's  Head"  hotel,  where 
it  became  as  guiltless  of  its  primeval  usefolnessy  as  did 
the  helmet  of  that  beau-ideal  of  chiyalry^  Don  Qoichete 
de  la  Mancha. 

Of  the  many  animating  topics  connected  with  "  the 
turf,"  "  the  sod,"  and  "  the  ring,"  all  of  which  pecu- 
liarly characterised  the  jovial  sittings  of  the  Ghx>g  Club, 
none  excited  the  tongues  of  the  members  so  easily  as 
the  one  connected  with  the  deeds  of  the  army,  and 
particidarly  with  the  doings  of  their  own  volunteers.* 
How  many  roars  of  laughter  were  produced  by  the  re- 
cital of  an  awkward  fall,  or  an  odd  collision  during  the 
hours  of  drill;  how  many  strange  tales  about  mistaken 
words  of  command,  and  the  many  mishaps  which  these 
necessarily  had  led  to;  how  many  wry  faces  were  talked 
of,  that  might  have  appeared  more  happy,  if  the  even- 
ing potations  had  been  but  shortened!  But  among  these 
and  many  other  military  exploits,   the  two  certainly 

*  At  tluB  period,  a  very  general  interest  was  taken  in  horse-racing,  which 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  patronage  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Dnke  of 
Hamilton,  and  in  the  annual  races  which  took  place  in  that  nobleman's 
park.  At  that  time  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Baird  of  Newbyth  were  l**^Aif%g 
men  on  the  turf;  and  in  1791  the  famous  match  betwixt  these  two  cele- 
brated individuals  was  run  oyer  the  course  at  Hamilton.  Cock-fighting, 
also,  was  much  encouraged  by  many  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  numerous 
mains  were  fought  under  most  aristocratic  patronage.  And  as  to  "the 
noble  science  of  self-4efence,"  as  pugilism  was  denominated,  it  is  certain, 
from  the  many  adyertisements  which  appear  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
period,  that  this  »port  was  looked  upon  with  considerable  favour.  Faw- 
trell  and  Partner  frequently  sparred  with  great  encouragement  in  Hem- 
ming's  great  haU  in  1791.  In  the  same  year  Big  Sam  twice  exhibited  his 
powers  in  the  same  hotel,  and  Daniel  Mendoza  also  wielded  the  glores 
against  Fawtrell,  while  in  training  for  his  fiimous  contest  with  Ward. 
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whicli  created  tlie  greatest  noise,  and  called  for  the  greatest 
circulation  of  the  quaigh,  was  the  expedition  connected 
with  bringing  np  the  French  prisoners  from  Ghreenock,* 
and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Battle  of  Qarscube.  As  the 
circumstances  of  the  latter  conflict  were  conmmnicated 
to  US  many  long  years  ago,  by  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  one,  too,  who  himself  was  in  active  service  on  the 
occaaion,  we  then  imagined  it  would  be  a  sad  misfortune 
if  such  a  volunteer  victory  should  be  for  ever  lost  for 
want  of  a  chronicler.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  and  full 
of  the  facts  furnished  by  this  Qrog  Clnb  eye-witness, 
we  qtdetly  sat  down,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
and  presented  a  sketch,  as  a  humble  tribute  of  respect 
towards  the  manes  of  a  Clnb  which  had  been,  even  then, 
so  long  dissolved,  and  as  a  small  token  of  love  for  the 
memory  of  a  long  departed  member  who  had  been  our 
kind  informant  and  quondam  counsellor,  f 

*  The  French  priKmers,  aboTe  alluded  to,  were  captured  off  the  Irish 
coast,  and  were  brought  to  Glasgow  about  the  dose  of  the  year  1796.  An 
immense  number  witnessed  their  entrance  and  procession  through  the  City. 
The  officers  were  lodged  in  the  Tontine,  and  the  men  in  the  old  Customhouse. 

t  For  the  Battle  of  Gar$etib6f  see  Appendix.  This  paper  was  origi- 
nally printed  in  the  '*  Englishman's  Magaxine,"  published  in  London  in 
1831.  It  was  afterwards  transferred,  without  the  author's  knowledge, 
fiUl  of  errors,  to  a  collection  of  **  Original  and  Selected  Papers,"  published 
in  four  Tolumes  at  Glasgow.  It  again  appeared  in ''  The  Pickwick  Papers," 
under  the  editorship  of  Dickens,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Mr.  Macrone, 
bookseller;  and,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Tohime,  it  now  appears  with  the 
last  corrections  of  the  writer. 
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Ejnb  and  courteous  reader!  if  thou  art  one  of  those 
who  still  remember  the  fearful  anxiety  which  prevailed 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  when  the 
fatal  news  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  struck  the  boldest 
hearts  with  dismay,  then  canst  thou  also  recollect  the 
universal  joy  which  was  felt  when  the  intelligence  of 
Duncan's  glorious  victory,  over  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Cam- 
perdown,  was  celebrated  in  every  city  and  hamlet  of 
Britain.  Amid  the  fame  of  our  naval  triumph,  the  mo- 
mentary delusion  of  our  British  tars  was  soon  forgotten; 
while,  in  the  capture  of  De  Winter  and  the  elevation  of 
Dtmcan  to  the  peerage,  the  country  exhibited  at  once 
its  glory  and  its  gratitude.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  most 
heroes  to  obtain,  in  addition  to  the  usual  higher  species 
of  adulation  bestowed  on  them  by  their  countrymen, 
the  lesser  kindness  of  having  their  effigies  made  the 
loadstar  to  houses  of  public  entertainment,  and  even  to 
those  smaller  temples  of  pastime  ei^)ecially  dedicated  tp 
jollification  and  merriment.  How  many  countenances 
of  our  naval  and  military  commanders  have,  in  their 
day  and  generation,  been  seen  swinging  in  front  of  our 
famous  hostelries  or  most  comfortable  taverns,  even  from 
the  modem  days  of  Marlborough  to  the  yesterday  of 
Wellington!     And,  alas!  how  many  a  time  and  oft  has 
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the  scarlet  coat  of  the  long-departed  soldier  been  meta- 
morphosed into  the  blue  jacket  of  the  successively  ascen- 
dant sailor.  In  our  own  day,  for  example,  we  haye  seen 
the  portraiture  of  Wolfe  changed  by  the  pencil  of  some 
ciuming  limner  into  that  of  Rodney,  and  even  the  coun- 
tenance of  Nelson  altered  into  that  of  Moore !  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi!  If  it  be  so  with  signboards,  those  best 
emblems  of  popularity,  so  is  it  also  with  Clubs.  The 
world-acknowledged  but  passing  name,  which  has  formed 
so  many  powerM  links  of  companionship,  loses  in  a  few 
short  years  its  charm.  The  flag  under  which  the  past 
and  passing  generation  occasionally  have  fallen^  is  at 
length  struck,  and  yoimger  men  assemble  under  another 
banner.  So  has  it  been  with  many  a  fraternity,  and  so 
it  now  is  with  the  Camperdown  Club. 

It  was  amid  the  rejoicings  which  followed  the  victory 
of  the  11th  October  1797,*  that  a  choice  band  of  patriotic 
citizens  first  assembled  to  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  glorious  result  of  British  valour,  and  resolved  that 
they  should  henceforth  choose — as  the  symbol  of  the 
brotherhood  which  was  that  night  established — ^the  ever 
memorable  epithet  of  Camperdown.  The  first  meeting 
of  this  famous  fraternity  was  held  in  a  tavern  in  Tron- 
gate,  at  that  time  kept  by  the  well-known  Jane  Hunter; 

*  On  2l8t  NoTomber  1797>  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  presented  Lord 
Duncan  with  the  freedom  of  the  City,  in  a  handsome  gold  box,  "  in  testi- 
mony of  the  high  sense  which  the  Magistrates  and  Council  entertain  of  the 
serrices  performed  by  him  to  his  country  in  his  professional  line,  and  in 
particular  by  the  brilliant  and  important  yictory  which  he  obtained  upon 
the  11th  of  October  last,  with  the  British  fleet  under  his  command,  over 
the  nayy  of  Holland,-  in  which  the  good  conduct  and  bravery  of  the  gallant 
admiral,  and  the  officers  and  the  crew  of  his  fleet,  were  equally  conspicuous 
and  objects  of  admiration." 

R 
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and  so  nmnerous  and  respectable  did  the  Club  soon  be- 
come, that  tbe  landlady  saw  it  her  interest  to  enlarge 
the  Club-rooniy  in  order  to  retain  the  fiast-increaslng  bro- 
therhood. The  members  who  founded  this  Club  might 
be  regarded  as  the  very  embodiment  of  the  now  almost 
forgotten  ism — ^Toryism — ^in  its  most  palmy  days.  They 
were,  in  fact,  in  sentiment  very  mnch  like  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  fellow-citizens  who  belonged  to  the  higher 
and  middle  classes.  They  detested  the  French,  without 
knowing  much  about  them,  and  swore  against  democrats 
and  democracy  as  most  pestilential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  social  system.  They  were  hence  aristocrats  in  their 
own  way,  and  in  imitation  of  their  idols,  the  gce^tfiruges 
consumere  natty  they  held  that  there  was  no  wisdom  to  be 
relied  on,  save  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  Unlike  the 
wavering  politicians  of  the  present  day,  their  creed  was 
fixed  and  determined;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  faith, 
any  man  would  have  been  deemed  a  fool  or  a  foe  to  his 
country,  who  could  imagine  that  any  other  individual 
could  steer  the  bark  of  the  State  save  "the  Pilot  who 
weathered  the  storm.''  The  points  of  the  charter  held 
by  the  original  members  of  the  Camperdown  Club  were 
—a  firm  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  in  the 
glorious  and  undivided  union  of  Church  and  State,  in 
the  infallibility  of  Pitt,  and  in  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  all  new-fangled  doctrines  about  parliamentary  re- 
form or  religious  liberty.  With  such  men  and  such 
sentiments,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  every  victory, 
whether  naval  or  parliamentary,  was  individually  and 
collectively  hailed  with  satisfistction,  and  that  the  cap- 
ture of  every  French  lugger,  or  the  sinking  of  every 
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Spanisli  ship,  proved  a  tlLeme  of  universal  jubilation; 
and  as  such  events  were  not  rare,  but  occurring  al- 
most every  day  about  the  close  of  last  century,  it  is 
plain  that  there  was  no  want  either  of  stimulants  to  add 
to  their  jollification,  or  of  subjects  suitable  for  the  Club 
sederunts. 

Among  the  founders  of  this  notable  fraternity,  whose 
eight  o'clock  evening  meetings  were  frequent — the  four 
o'clock  one  being  confined  to  the  aoniversary  dinner 
— ^it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  mention  one  individual  as 
an  index  to  the  others,  for  in  this  case  it  might  truly 
be  said  that,  ex  uno  disce  amnes.  The  gentleman  we 
allude  to,  was  the  late  highly  respected  Mr.  Walter 
Graham,  better  known  in  the  City,  or  rather  in  the 
coffee-room,  by  the  soubriquet  of  the  General  Of  this 
notable  personage,  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  during  a  long  life,  he  was  never  known  to  change 
an  opinion  which  he  had  once  fairly  adopted,  either 
on  religion  or  politics.  He  detested  changes,  and  de- 
claimed against  every  innovation  even  in  that  most 
mutable  of  mundane  things — ^fashion;  for,  it  is  well 
known,  that  when  aU  his  contemporaries  were  ready 
to  follow  the  suggestions  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Ewing,  or 
any  other  of  the  authorities  on  outward  habiliments, 
he  showed  his  contempt  for  such  vagaries,  by  sticking 
to  breeches  and  white  worsted  stockings,  long  after  the 
oldest  man  in  the  City  had  discarded  them.  At  the 
origin  of  the  Camperdown  Club,  Mr.  Graham  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  the  heyday  of  manhood,  and  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  humanity  he  was.  Tall,  erect,  and  with 
a  lordly  bearing,  he  strutted  along  the  Trongate,  cane 
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in  handy  with  the  air  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  sugar 
anstocracY — a  class  of  Glasirow  society,  which,  in  those 
day.  ..d  to  ^^Z.^l^  »«.d»., 
and  with  which  interest  he  was  in  some  way  partially 
connected.  He  was  the  steady  advocate  of  high  discri- 
minating duties  in  favour  of  Colonial  produce,  and  was 
ever  found  to  patronise  rum  rather  than  the  choicest 
Glenlivet,  although  the  latter  belonged  to  our  own  native 
industry.  The  Club  beverage,  at  the  close  of  the  century 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  was  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  rum  punch  and  rum  toddy;  and  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  every  importer  of  sugar  or  molasses 
usually  received  by  each  arrival  from  the  West  Indies, 
his  half-dozen  barrels  of  delicious  limes,  to  present  to 
his  friends  and  companions,  it  is  plain  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  that  important  ingredient  to  form  the  mix- 
ture, which,  according  to  Glasgowegian  taste  at  least, 
was  long  accotinted  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
nectar  of  the  gods.  On  ordinary  Club  nights,  each  mem- 
ber sipped  his  tumbler  of  punch  or  toddy,  according  to 
his  humour;  but  on  anniversary  occasions,  every  glass 
of  punch  was  accompanied  by  a  toast, — not,  however, 
as  in  the  present  day,  with  the  accessory  of  that  foe 
to  all  hilarity — a  regular  set  speech.  The  toast  was 
given  simply  with  "  Here  goes! " — and  with  "  Here  goes 
again!"  it  was  swallowed.  After  the  president  had 
given  the  " King  and  Constitution,''  and  the  ''Hero 
of  Camperdown,"  each  member  in  succession  was  left 
to  give  his  own  say;  and  although  there  were  fre- 
quently above  a  score  at  the  board,  it  rarely  hap- 
pened that  the  brotherhood  separated  before  at  least 
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half  a  dozen  rounds  of  healths  and  sentiments  had  been 
proposed  by  each,  and  swallowed  by  the  whole.* 

Although  the  fame  of  Camperdown  was  soon  some- 
what dimmed  by  that  of  the  Nilef  and  Copenhagen,  and 
was  almost  lost  in  the  blaze  of  Trafalgar,  still  the  mem- 
bers did  not  forget  their  first  love,  but  continued  long  to 
assemble  under  Duncan's  banner.  As  years  moved  on, 
members  necessarily  moyed  off;  and  with  them,  some  of 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  former  age  were  cast 
off  too.  The  Club  was  gradually  weeded  of  its  extreme 
opinions,  and,  a  few  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century,  men  were  admitted  to  the  brotherhood  who 
could  advocate  the  policy  of  Charles  James  Fox  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  tossed  out  of  the  window. 
When  the  humble  annalist  of  the  Camperdown  Club  was 
first  permitted  to  join  the  circle  at  the  annual  dinner 
table  of  the  11th  October — which  was  at  that  period  laid 
out  in  the  house  of  honest  John  Neilson  of  London  por- 
ter notoriety,  and  which,  like  all  tavern  dinner  tables  of 

*  At  that  period  of  Glasgow  history,  there  were  very  few  public  dinners, 
and  far  fewer  persons  who  could  make  speeches,  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, so  particularly  remarkable  for  solemn  and  distressing  clavering 
— a  passion  which  has,  however,  necessarily  been  on  the  increase  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  opened  up  the  public  platforms  to  all 
forward  and  wordy  politicians.  The  practice  is  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  a  crying  nuisance,  and  is  calculated  to  banish,  ere  long,  sensible  men 
from  scenes  redolent  of  such  senseless  mouthing  and  servile  drivelling.  Would 
that  some  of  our  modem  after-dinner  speechifiers  were  possessed  of  the 
temperament  of  the  great  Lord  Nelson,  who,  it  is  said,  was  only  once  afraid 
in  his  life,  and  that  was  when  he  was  invited  to  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet, 
and  was  expected  to  make  a  speech ! 

t  The  GUugoto  Courier  of  9th  October  1798  states,  that  "  the  illumina- 
tions in  and  about  the  City  were  so  brilliant,  that  the  people  who  saw  them 
from  Mauldslie  Law,  near  Carluke  (eighteen  miles  off),  thought  Glasgow 
must  have  been  in  flames."  There  was  also  an  illumination  in  Glasgow, 
on  the  20th  April  1801,  for  the  victory  at  Copenhagen. 
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the  time,  groaned  under  the  weight  of  eyerything  but  a 
French  repast — ^the  aspect  of  the  fraternity  had  much 
changed.  For  although  rampant  Toryism  might  still 
be  seen  represented  by  the  honest  "  General/'  there  was 
at  least  one  worthy  Crum  of  Whiggery  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power!  The  fact  is,  the  Club  was  then  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion;  and  although,  from 
this  circumstance,  a  suiBElciently  animated  discussion  was 
frequently  heard,  particularly  at  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Beform  agitation,  stiU  there  was  neyer 
one  word  uttered  that  created  more  discord  than  was 
at  once  easily  modulated  into  perfect  harmony  by  a 
bumper  or  two  of  punch  or  toddy. 

The  last  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Camperdown  Club 
took  place  in  the  year  1829.  It  is  associated  in  our  re- 
collection chiefly  with  the  melancholy  fact,  that  scarcely 
one  person  who  was  present  that  day  is  now  in  this  yale 
of  tears.  The  highest  and  the  happiest  of  those  whose 
tongues  that  night  wagged  so  glibly  are  now  silent 
and  at  rest ;  while  the  spirited  yerbslpassage  des  armes^  be- 
tween the  worthy  and  warm-hearted  Doctor  MacArthur 
and  his  bosom  friend  and  constant  companion,  Mr.  James 
Grum,  which  that  eyening  afforded  so  much  fim  and  mer- 
riment to  all,  is  now  felt  as  one  of  those  bright  visions 
or  conflicts  that  can  never  be  repeated.  Many  happy 
hours  have  we  spent  with  these  two  joyous  beings. 
They  quitted  the  scene  of  their  constant  companion- 
ship within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  ani  Hke  many 
others  who  knew  them,  the  expression  of  our  inmost 
heart  was — ".pax  vobiscum!"  The  last  Oamperdown 
dinner,  also,  is  associated  in  our  recollection  with  a  less 
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graye,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  with  a  somewhat  curious 
topic,  which  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Club.  The  subject  was  anent  the  posthumous  celebrity 
which  the  half-mad  and  odd  characters  of  a  city  or 
parish  invariably  obtain  over  their  wiser  contemporaries. 
The  assertion  was  a  startling  one,  yet,  on  thinking  over 
it,  every  one  had  successively  something  to  offer  in  sup- 
port of  its  truth.  The  half-witted  natural  who  is  found 
strolling  through  the  nettled  pathway  of  the  country 
church-yard,  is  generally  far  better  remembered  than  the 
departed  pastor  of  the  parish,  and  the  fitM  fancies  of  the 
one  are  often  repeated,  when  the  solemn  warnings  of  the 
other  are  altogether  forgotten.  And  so  is  it  with  the  City 
oddity;  for,  even  among  the  Provosts  who  sported  chains 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  who  is  so  memorable  as 
Dougal  Ghuham  who  rung  the  skellat  beUP*  or  who  does 
not  remember  more  of  the  traditionary  tales  about  Bell 
Geordie,  and  of  the  wit  that  gained  him  his  appointment, 
than  of  the  important  Bailie's  ire  that  occasioned  the  poor 
bellman's  dismissal?  In  addition  to  the  stories  repeated 
about  those  City  characters,  one  told  a  tale  about  DaU,f 

•  Among  the  manj  stories  which  have  floated  down  the  stream  of  time 
connected  with  the  hump -backed  Dongal  Graham,  the  following  little 
anecdote  may  be  noted: — ^Walking  one  morning  along  the  Trongate,  the 
bellman  was  accosted  by  an  officer  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Ameri- 
can war,  who,  laying  his  hand  on  Bengal's  hump,  jeeringly  asked  what  it 
was  that  he  was  carrying  on  his  back?  to  which  the  witty  bellman  at  once 
replied,  "  It's  Bunkerhill.    Do  you  smell  the  gunpowder  ?" 

t  The  following  short  extract  is  taken  from  a  long  and  rather  graphic 

picture  of  this  singular  looking  personage,  which  appeared  in  ^e  JRe- 

former's  Gazette  newspaper: — 

*^  The  curious  ^o  to  a  menagerie,  at  feeding-time,  and  pay  a  shilling 
extra  to  see  the  wild  beasts  at  supper.  But  that  was  nothmg,  compared 
with  DaU's  deyouring  a  penny  pie,  or  a  triangular  scone.  One  grand 
bite,  and  all  was  over.   Down  the  whole  concern  went  at  a  bound.    The 
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the  porter  of  the  Mail  Coach -office,  whose  mouth,  for 
size  and  capacity,  would  have  shamed  any  of  the  largest 
specimens  that  oyer  graced  the  pannel  of  a  Lad- lane 
stage-coach.  Another  hinted  at  the  doings  of  Wee  Johme 
Robertson  alias  Cuckoo;  another  described  the  dancing 
talents  of  Johnie  HiU^  the  delight  of  the  female  fre- 
quenters of  the  public  Washing-house;  and,  in  fine,  a 
fourth  praised  and  repeated  the  glorious  couplets  otBUn' 
Alicky  alias  the  Olaagotp  Homer — not  forgetting  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  this  peripatetic  minstrel  was  perhaps 
the  first  who  circulated,  among  the  street  public,  the  news 
of  that  victory  which  had  given  the  name  to  the  Cam- 
perdown  Club — news  which  he  poured  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing never-to-be-forgotten  stanzas: — 

"  Good  newi  I  have  ^t,  my  lads, 
For  country  and  for  town; 
We  have  gain'd  a  mighty  fight, 
On  the  sea  at  Camperdown ! 
Our  cannon  they  did  rattle,  lads. 
And  we  knock'd  their  top-nuwts  down — 
But  the  particulars  you  will  hear 
By  the  post,  in  the  aJUmown!** 

The  conversation  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Camper- 
down  Club  suggested  the  idea  of  our  writing  the  history 

nose  shook,  the  lip  soaked  in  grease,  or  powdered  with  scone-flour,  paused, 
while  the  tremendous  cayem  underneath  gaped  wide  for  more.  Dall's 
raiment  consisted  of  a  queerish  coat,  corduroy  knee'd  breeks,  riff-and-fur 
stockings,  quarter-boots,  well  dozed  with  tackets,  and  laced  with  leather 
whangs,  a  red  comforter,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  hat,  generally  a  good 
deal  bashed,  from  concussions  caught  in  the  course  of  his  profession  with 
trunks  and  other  luggage  of  the  mail-coach  trayellers.  He  belonged  to  the 
ancient  fraternity  of  carriers,  or  bearers  of  burdens,  now  commonly  called 
porters,  but  was  more  particularly  a  sort  of  hanger-on  at,  or  attache  to,  the 
old  Mful  Coach-office,  which  then  faced  the  Tron  steeple.  The  best  place 
to  see  him,  was  either  there  or  between  King  William  and  the  French- 
hom-closs.  When  the  coach  was  away,  and  time  hung  rather  heayy  on  his 
hands,  Dall  might  be  seen  with  the  boys,  trying  his  powers  at  leap-fros, 
oyer  the  well-known  row  of  old  24-pounder  cannons  that  stood  on  end, 
along  the  edge  of  the  'plainstanes,'  opposite  the  Tontine,  a  feat  that  re- 
quired consUterable  agibty." 
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of  the  Club  laureat;  and  so  we  did,  immediately  after  the 
wandering  minstrel  and  patriotic  improvisatore  had  bade 
adieu  to  this  ungrateM  and  unpoetical  world, — ^his  death 
having  occurred  on  the  9th  February  1830.* 

«  The  Life  of  Blind  Alick  was  printed  in  the  Scots  Times,  on  the  6th 
March  1830,  and  afterwards  reprinted,  to  a  yery  limited  extent,  in  a  neat  8to. 
form,  and  prirately  drcnlated  among  a  few  bibliomaniacal  acquaintances. 
Since  that  period,  this  brochure  has  been  the  qnarry  from  which  several 
modem  writers  have  drawn  garbled  extracts  without  any  acknowledgment. 
In  the  Appendix  to  this  yolume,  it  is  again  printed  as  it  first  appeared 
when  it  receired  the  approyal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  John  G.  Lockhart, 
and  other  literary  authorities  of  the  day. 
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Considerate  reader!  if  thou  hast  ever  wandered  firom 
the  Cro88  of  Glasgow  to  its  Weatergate,  before  that  por- 
tion of  the  City  had  attained  the  ducal  appellation  of 
Argyle-streety  which  it  now  bears,  then  mightest  thou 
remember  to  have  seen,  on  leaving  the  Trongate,  an  old 
dingy  square  building,  two  stories  in  height,  with  ansJl 
dirty  windows,  and  haying  two  doors,  one  in  front  and 
one  behind.  At  the  back  of  this  gloomy  mansion,  and 
within  a  wall,  there  was  a  piece  of  vacant  ground 
bearing  one  or  two  stunted  trees,  and  generally  occupied 
by  a  large  hay-stack.*  Within  the  domam  itself, 
now  many  years  removed,  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 
during  the  progress  of  at  least  half  a  century,  many  a 
happy  or  painM  moment  was  experienced  in  the  breasts 
of  the  active  and  bustling  individuals  who  daily  fre- 
quented it.  It  was  in  fact  here  that  the  oldest  bank- 
ing establishment  connected  with  Glasgow  was  located, 
on  its  removal,  about  1776,  from  the  Bridgegate,  where 
it  was  first  fixed  in  1750.  In  the  street  floor  of  the 
tenement,  formerly  the  western  wing  of  the  Shawfield 
mansion,  all  its  monetary  transactions  were  carried  on; 

*  A  petition  to  the  MagiBtrates  was  presented  on  the  4th  Norember  1795, 
for  the  remoTal  of  all  hay-stacks  in  Trongate,  Hntcheson-street,  and  Wil- 
son-street,  but  was  refused. — Council  Reeordi, 
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and  in  the  flat  above,  the  head  and  regulator  of  its 
weighty  affairs  lived  and  died.  The  banking-house  to 
which  we  allude,  it  is  perhaps  almost  unnecessary  to 
state,  was  that  known  as  "  the  Ship/'  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Carrick,  Brown,  &  Co. 
The  notes  which  the  Company  issued  were  printed  partly 
in  blue  and  partly  in  black  ink,  and  sported  on  their  &oe 
the  figure  of  a  vessel  in  ftdl  sail;  and  being  partly  Guinea 
notes,  were  far  more  greedily  taken,  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  West  of  Scotland,  than  were  even  the  golden  e£Gigiffi 
of  George  m.  on  the  coin  of  the  same  value.* 

As  this  was  the  first  bank  that  in  boyhood  we  had  en- 
tered, the  impression  which  that  and  hundreds  of  succes- 
sive visits  made  on  our  memory  can  never  be  forgotten. 
We  distinctly  see  before  us  the  dark  passage  which  led 
into  the  principal  business  room,  where  the  cash  for 
cheques  or  discounted  biUs  was  given — ^the  high  wooden 
partition,  with  its  rail  and  screen,  which  separated  the 
banking  officials  from  the  public— the  old  desk,  of  com- 
mon wood,  covered  with  dirty  leather,  in  which  were 
placed  the  various  notes — ^the  constant  motion  to  which 
the  hinges  of  this  receptacle  of  money  were  subjected  by 

*  The  original  flim  of  the  Sldp  Bank  was  Dnnlop,  Houston,  &,  Co.,  the 
first  in  the  firm  being  the  gprandfather  of  the  late  Mr.  Colin  Dnnlop,  M.  P. 
for  the  City.  It  was  next  changed  to  Moore,  Carrick,  ft  Co.,  and  after- 
wards to  Carrick,  Brown,  ft  Co.  The  partners  in  this  latter  firm  were 
Bobert  Carrick,  Nicol  Brown  of  Langfin,  Dayid  Buchanan  of  Drum- 
pellier,  John  Buchanan  of  Ardoch,  and  some  others.  When  joint  stock 
banks  became  the  rage,  the  Ship,  haying  first  Joined  the  Glasgow 
Bank,  at  length  was  swallowed  up  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland. 
During  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Ship,  Mr.  B4>bert  Carrick  ruled  para- 
mount OTer  its  ooncems.  Mr.  Carrick,  although  devoted  to  the  bank, 
aocepted  the  office  of  Bailie  of  the  City  in  1796,  and  of  Dean  of  Guild  in 
1802  and  1803. 
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the  active  cashier,*  whose  head  was  ever  and  anon  re- 
quired to  support  the  uplifted  lid — tim  slow  and  solemn 
enumeration  of  names  by  the  tall  pig-tailed  accountant — 
the  cantankerous-looking  countenance  of  the  individual 
who  received  payment  of  the  biUsi  and  who,  with  some 
others,  occupied  an  equally  dingy  apartment  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building.  We  can  never  likewise  forget  the 
small  chamber  assigned  to  the  then  manager  himself, 
well  known  by  the  epithet  of  the  "sweating-room,"  where, 
seated  on  a  wooden-legged  stool,  at  a  high  desk,  he  re- 
ceived all  his  customers  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
politeness;  and  when  even  declining  to  discount  a  bill, 
he  ever  did  so  with  a  courteous  smile,  and  with  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  saying — "It's  not  convenient," 
which  saying,  when  once  uttered,  was  never  to  be  re- 
called. What  a  striking  contrast  does  such  a  state  of 
things  afford  to  the  present  day — ^to  the  gorgeous  telUng- 
rooms  of  our  modem  banks,  and  the  administrative  su- 
periority of  our  modem  officials !  f  * 

We  have  been  more  particular  than  perhaps  may  be 
considered  necessary  in  describing  this  establishment  of 
former  days,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  to  the 
peculiar  tastes  and  habits  of  certain  of  its  officials  that 

*  Michael  Rowand,  Esq.  of  Linthouse,  who  entered  this  estahliahment 
as  a  lad,  and  who,  bj  aasiduons  attention  and  peneycring  industry,  raised 
himself  to  be  at  last  the  director-general  of  the  whole  establishment. 

t  A  countryman  having  applied  in  December  to  Mr.  Carrick  to  discount 
a  bOl  which  had  three  months  and  seventeen  days  to  run,  ^e  banker,  after 
carefiilly  looking  at  both  sides  of  it,  as  was  his  invariable  custom,  said  that "  it 
was  not  usual  to  take  bills  of  a  longer  date  than  three  months;"  upon  which 
the  applicant,  scratching  his  head  and  looking  slyly  at  Robin,  said  "  That 
may  be  your  usual  way,  sir,  but  ye  ken  the  days  are  unco  short  at  this  time 
o*  the  year  I"    The  bUl  was  discounted. 
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Glasgow  owed  the  rise  of  her  Mebidian  Olub.  The  fact 
is,  it  had  been  the  CBstoin  of  the  Ship  Bank,  since  its 
first  establishment,  to  shut  its  doors  between  the  hours 
of  one  and  two  o'clock — ^that  being  the  then  universal 
time  for  dinner  in  the  City;  and  hence,  during  that  space 
of  time  at  least,  every  one  connected  with  it  was  allowed 
to  go  where  or  to  do  what  best  pleased  his  fancy.  While, 
therefore,  the  more  youth&l  and  sedate  dedicated  the 
idle  hour  to  a  walk  or  some  other  sober  occupation,  it 
was  the  daily  duty  of  certain  of  the  older  and  more  sin- 
gular to  join  a  squad  of  carbuncle-faced  worthies,  who 
regularly  met  in  a  back  parlour  of  a  house  in  Stockwell- 
street,  for  a  long  time  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its 
trade  and  its  tipple.  The  members  of  this  fraternity 
were  all  such  sworn  friends  of  John  Barleycorn,  that 
although  it  was  held  by  the  majority  of  mankind, 
even  at  that  drinking  period,  to  be  not  altogether  en 
regie  to  caU  for  him  before  dinner,  they,  in  spite  of 
the  fashion,  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  shake  hands 
with  that  soother  of  humanity  as  nearly  at  noon  as 
possible.  The  appellation  of  the  Meridian,  which  was 
happily  made  choice  of  as  the  sign  of  their  union,  will 
appear  as  appropriate  as  it  was  descriptive,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  some  of  the  brotherhood  were  even 
busy  in  their  vocation  of  taking  spiritttal  comfort  ere 
the  sun  had  attained  to  "  high  meridian;''  and  what  is 
more,  many  of  them  had  a  bottle  imder  their  belt,  and  a 
bee  in  their  bonnet,  long  before  the  hour  at  which 
modem  exquisites  conceive  that  the  day  can  possibly  be 
sufficiently  well  aired  for  sunning  themselves  on  the 
pave! 
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The  aittmgs  of  this  Club,  although  daily  held,  were 
never  known  to  be  on  any  occasion  either  long  or  noisy. 
The  indiyidnalS)  indeedi  who  composed  the  Meridian, 
assembled  not  to  speak  but  to  swallow;  a  can  and  not 
conversation  was  their  object ;  the  greatest  extent  of  their 
loquacity  being  rarely  carried  beyond  a  "Here  goes!" 
and  a  "  Here  goes  again!'*  The  fact  was,  this  whisky- 
bolting  divan,  being  business  men,  never  dreamed  of 
occupying  the  club-room  for  more  than  an  hour,  or 
of  spending  more  time  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
clearing  their  throats  or  soothing  the  irritated  coats  of 
their  stomach.  We  shall  never  forget  the  slender  six  feet 
nucleus  of  this  knot  of  forenoon  topers — his  prismatic 
proboscis,  planted  on  a  cadaverous  countenance,  and  the 
leering  look  of  his  small  twinkling  eye  when  any  hand- 
some form  or  pretty  face  by  hazard  crossed  his  path, 
when  wending  his  way  from  the  bank  to  the  club-room; 
neither  can  we  forget  the  mode  which  he  pursued  for  con- 
cealing his  Meridian  manners  from  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  his  staid  and  sober  employers.  As  the  clock  struck 
one,  it  was  quite  certain  that  down  from  the  bank  the 
member  ran  to  join  his  already  assembled  cordial  com- 
panions. And  as  the  sittings  of  the  fraternity  were  so 
short,  and  his  business  sanctum  so  near,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the 
Meridian  within  the  limited  term  of  its  daily  sederunt. 
The  only  difficulty,  in  fact,  he  experienced,  was  how  he 
might  best  kill  the  flavour  of  the  Ferintosh,  which,  he 
well  knew,  was  little  less  than  poison  to  the  populace 
before  one  o'clock,  although  felt  to  be  palatable  and 
medicinal  after  four.    He  thought  of  many  modes  of 
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sweetening  his  stomach's  tell-tale  zephyr,  and  at  last, 
for  that  special  purpose,  hit  upon  a  specific  equal  to  the 
most  potent  lozenges  which  any  modem  Butler  has 
since  invented.  Delighted  with  the  discoyery,  he  felt 
determined  one  day,  on  returning  from  StockweU,  to 
communicate  the  valuable  secret  to  another  equally  Me- 
ridian-minded banking-house  brother.  Armed,  there- 
fore, with  the  required  specific  in  his  hand,  and  a  goodly 
portion  of  it  in  his  stomach,  the  copper-nosed  member 
slipped  into  what  was  emphatically  designated  **  the  other 
room,"  and  stealing  behind  a  blue-coated  character,  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  his  bottle  companion,  he  gave  him 
a  hearty  slap  on  the  back,  and  presenting  the  specific, 
cried  out,  with  joyful  satisfaction,  "  Here,  my  old  cock, 
is  one  of  Robin's  deceivers  for  you!'*  The  hawk-eye 
which  was  immediately  upturned  from  gloating  over  the 
folios  of  a  gold-teUing  ledger — of  one  of  whom,  in  verity, 
it  might  be  scdd  with  Spenser,  that 

**  His  life  was  nigh  onto  death's  door  yplaste ; 
And  ihread-hare  cote  and  cobbled  shoes  he  wore; 
He  scarce  good  morsell  all  his  life  did  taste, 
But  both  from  backe  and  belly  still  did  spare 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  xichesse  to  compare, 
Yet  child  ne  JrintnRn  liying,  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to," — 

and  who,  that  day,  most  unfortunately  had  wandered, 
during  the  interval,  from  his  sweating  chamber,  told  the 
would-be  deceiving  member  of  the  Meridian,  that  he  him- 
self was  at  least  m  this  instance  the  deceived.  Ashamed 
of  having  thus,  by  mistake,  indorsed  the  back  of  his  em- 
ployer for  that  of  his  associate,  he  would  have  £ain  pro- 
tested against  his  want  of  attention,  as  he  was  wont  to 
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do  against  that  of  others;*  but  the  ''not  convenient" 
look  arid  bow  of  his  master — ^for  it  was  really  him — 
stilled  him  into  silence,  and  caused  him  to  retire  with 
as  sorrowful  a  heart  as  ever  feU  to  the  lot  of  any  hapless 
needy  wight,  who  was  doomed  to  receive  the  like  hope- 
blasting  answer  to  a  demand  for  discount.  We  have 
frequently  thought  what  a  striking  picture  this  occur- 
rence would  have  made  in  the  hands  of  an  Ostade  or 
a  Wilkie!  The  master's  short,  round,  composed-looking 
figure,  with  his  keen  and  scrutinising  featiires,  over 
which  flowed  a  rather  thin  crop  of  greyish  hair,  tied 
together  behind  with  a  small  black  ribbon  into  a  sort 
of  i>etty  pigtail — his  coat  of  dark  blue,  double-breasted, 
and  hanging  down  to  his  heeLs — ^his  woollen  waistcoat, 
with  broad  and  narrow  stripes  running  up  and  down, 
and  ornamented  with  pearl  buttons — ^his  nether  garments, 
reaching  only  to  his  knee — and  his  limbs  encased  in  white 
broad- ribbed  stockings,  with  their  extremities  planted 
in  a  pair  of  wide  high  shoes,  tied  like  his  hair  with  a 
similar  black  silk  ribbon;  before  him  the  open  ledger, 
and  all  the  singular  still-life  adjimcts  of  the  curiously- 
lighted  apartment;    and  next,  the  servant,  with  his 

*  Mr.  Marshall  waa  then  in  the  habit  of  protetting  all  unpaid  bills,  or 
what  was  then  ironically  designated  furnishing  them  with  a  great- coat. 
The  specific  which  Mr.  Marshall  adopted  to  conceal  his  Meridian  manners 
was  a  mouthful  of  oat-cake  toasted  brown.  Senex  tells  the  following  anec- 
dote of  this  worthy: — Meeting  with  Dr.  Towers  one  day  on  the  street, 
and  being  desirous  to  obtain  even  some  better  specific  than  his  burned  oat- 
meal cake  against  the  smell  of  whisky,  he  put  the  question,  what  was  the 
most  efiectiye  remedy  for  this?  upon  which  the  Doctor  readily  answered, 
'*  Oh  yes,  I  can  tell  you;"  and  tapping  Mr.  Marshall  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der, said,  '*  Johnie,  my  man,  if  you  tak  a  glass  o'  aqua,  and  dinna  want 
ony  body  to  ken  o't,  just  tak  twa  glasses  o'  rum  after  it,  and  the  deil  a  ane 
will  eyer  suspect  o'  your  ha'ing  tasted  a  drap  o'  whisky !  '* 


I 
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tall  gaunt  form,  and  face  redolent  of  eyery  colour  with 
whicli  a  limner  might  dream  to  set  his  pallet,  before 
beginning  to  idealise  the  character  of  John  Barley- 
corn himself — ^his  hoary  locks,  gathered  into  a  heavy 
club-tie — ^his  piercing  eye  and  outshot  lips  when  any- 
thing excited  him,  and  particularly  when  the  idea  of 
a  brimming  goblet  flitted,  either  in  memory  or  anti- 
cipation, athwart  his  brain — his  odd -cut  coat,  shaped 
as  with  the  shears  of  many  a  bypast  age— his  straight 
but  slender  legs,  frequently  '^  faithless  to  the  Addled 
foot,*'  and  protected  from  cold  by  worsted  hose — ^his 
left  hand  outstretched,  filled  with  the  concentrated 
essence  of  deceit,  while  his  upraised  right  was  at  the 
instant  falling  with  all  the  rapture  of  a  successM  dodge 
on  the  shoulder  of  his  unknown  master; — ^what  a  glori- 
ous speaking  group  would  such  a  pair  haye  formed! 
A  picture  like  tins  would  haye  required  none  of  that 
endless  drumming  for  support,  which  is  now -a- days  so 
pertinacionsly  practiBed  in  behalf  even  of  the  most  me- 
ritorious  of  modem  pictorial  efforts.  As  to  the  original, 
we  may  safely  affirm,  that  while  the  banker  himself 
might  probably  haye  grudged  to  giye  so  much  gold  for 
80  little  canvas,*  sure  are  we,  that  each  member  of  the 
Club  of  which  the  worthy  accountant  was  the  loadstar, 
would  have  exerted  himself  to  preserve  for  posterity  so 
illustrative  a  record  and  reminiscence  of  the  Meridian 


*  It  i«  told  of  a  well-known  manufacturer  and  friend  of  the  banker,  who, 
having  called  on  an  artist  of  some  celebrity  in  the  City,  with  the  view  of 
purchasing  some  of  his  landscapes,  and  having  admired  one,  demanded  its 
price.  '<  It  is  only  twenty  guineas/'  said  the  painter.  '*  I  am  afraid,"  said 
the  man  of  muslin,  *'  it's  too  dear  for  me,  for  I  am  buying  far  bigger  pic- 
tures for  less  siller! " 
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Club.  The  two  indiyiduals  of  whom  we  have  just  be^i 
Bpeakingy  are  now  long  gone  to  that  '^nndiscoyered  conn- 
try/'  to  which  the  one  could  not  transport  his  gold,  and 
in  which  the  other  will  not  need  to  declaim,  as  was  his 
constant  custom,  when  carrying  a  glass  to  his  mouth, 
against  the  brandy-denying  duties  of  the  Excise. 

The  Meridian  Club  continued  to  meet  for  years  even 
after  the  demise  of  its  original  and  most  regular  mem- 
ber; for  verily  the  mantle  of  this  pig-tailed  father  of 
the  fraternity  most  happily  fell  on  the  shoidders  of  an 
equally  worthy  pig-tailed  character,  commonly  called 
the  Sherra,*  whose  daily  devotion  to  the  cause  of  fore- 
noon potations  tended,  in  a  great  measure,  to  keep 
together,  longer  probably  than  modem  usages  would 
have  permitted,  this  most  remarkable  knot  of  noontide 
topers.  They  have  all,  however,  each  in  his  turn,  been 
doomed  to  drink  the  last  bottom  of  the  favourite  beve- 
rage of  the  brotherhood.  The  score,  in  fact,  has  been 
made  up,  and  the  reckoniag  settled.  But  we  must  in 
justice  add,  that,  notwithstanding  all  which  temperance 
societies  and  restricted  licensing  have  done  to  restrain 
the  bibacious  propensity  of  Scotsmen,  we  believe  there 
are  yet,  at  the  present  hour,  many  occasional  Meridian 
Olubs  held  within  this  great  and  growing  City — ^that  it 
is,  in  fact,  still  the  custom  for  the  craftsman  of  the  town^ 
and  the  farmer  from  the  country,  to  imagine  that  no 
business  can  be  properly  settled  except  when  sealed  with 
the  spirit  of  John  Barleycorn.  Some  of  these,  we  have 
no  doubt,  may  still  be  found  nestling  about  the  head 

*  Mr.  M'LeUan,  ooach-maker,  &ther  of  the  late  Ardiibald  M'LeUan, 
Esq. 
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of  Stockwell- street; — ^but,  as  a  faithful  annalist^  before 
closing  for  ever  the  door  of  the  singular  and  long- 
frequented  Meridian  dub-room^  we  must  chronicle  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  even  the  bustling  Boniface  who, 
at  tiie  final  meeting  of  the  far-famed  Meridian,  mini- 
stered to  the  members'  wants,  has  likewise  reached  the 
goal  of  aU  earthly  toil  and  anxiety,  where  the  thirsty 
cease  fromjiiddling,  and  the  *^  weary  are  at  rest!"  From 
cor  heart  we  say  of  all,  Bequiescant  in  pace! 


t 
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Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  unfortunate  Ame- 
rican  war,  in  1776,  Glasgow  may  be  said  to  have  been 
ahnost  exclusively  a  commercial  City;  and  at  that  period 
wealth,  as  we  have  seen,  was  confined  to  but  a  few  no- 
table individuals,  who  lived  apart  and  rarely  mixed  with 
the  other  more  numerous  class  of  the  population,  who, 
comparatively  speaking,  were  in  but  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  style  and  living  of  the  two  classes  were 
totally  different,  and  there  was  then  a  status  in  point  of 
rank  and  bearing  far  more  marked  than  what  exists 
between  the  peer  and  the  successful  tradesman  of  the 
present  day.  The  shock  which  this  fatal  war  gave  to 
the  property  of  the  City  was  terrible.  Some  of  the  Vir- 
ginia lords  ere  long  retired  from  the  trade,  and  others 
of  them  were  ultimately  ruined.  Business,  for  a  time, 
was  in  fSact  paralysed,  and  a  universal  cry  of  distress  was 
heard  throughout  the  town.  At  length  the  exertions  of 
the  citizens  were  thrown  into  other  channels — the  West 
Indies  offered  its  sugar  cultivation  to  some,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cotton  manufacture  attracted  others. 
Through  these  means,  many  years  had  not  passed  over 
before  riches  became  more  widely  diffiised,  and  a  more 
general  respectability  became  apparent.  The  chasm  be- 
tween the  merchant  and  the  tradesman  was  gradually 
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being  filled  up;  the  difference  of  rank  and  position  be- 
came less  evident;  and^  along  with  this,  a  great  im- 
provement took  place  in  the  habitations  and  dress  of  the 
whole  population.  By  the  time  that  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  again  brought  the  country  into  war^  the  City  had 
increased  very  considerably;  and,  during  the  few  years 
which  preceded  that  event,  foreign  commerce  was  found 
to  be  daily  increasing,  while  manufacturing  establish- 
ments were  rising  on  every  hand.  The  fruits  of  this 
industry  soon  exhibited  themselves  in  the  extension  of 
the  City.  Handsome  private  mansions  were  being  erect- 
ed, both  in  the  east  and  the  west^  while  public  edifices, 
devoted  to  religion  or  dedicated  to  amusement,  were  ra- 
pidly rising  throughout  the  City.  The  general  character 
of  the  people,  which,  at  a  more  early  period,  was  re- 
markable for  its  ascetic  severity  and  apparent  sanctity  of 
manners,  had  somewhat  changed;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow  had  become,  in  liberality,  more  in  imison  with 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  their  neighbours.  The  theatre 
was  not  now  looked  upon  as  altogether  the  temple  of 
Satan.  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Jack  Bannister  were  patronised 
by  most  classes  without  compimction;  while  dancing — 
that  enlivening  pastime  for  the  young — ^was  as  much 
encouraged  as  it  had  formerly  been  denounced.  Times 
had  changed,  and  manners  too.  Industry  had  produced 
wealth,  and  with  it  generally  came  increased  comfort, 
and  even  luxury  and  elegance. 

It  was  when  Glasgow  had  reached  this  comparatively 
comfortable  condition,  that  there  arose  a  Club  which, 
from  the  proud  position  attained  in  society  by  its  seve- 
ral members,  may  well  be  designated  a  truly  aristo- 
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cratic  fraternity.  The  Club  to  which  we  allude  was  cer- 
tainly  known  by  a  very  odd  name;  but  the  reason  why 
that  name  was  adopted  is  not  now  very  certain.  Under 
the  designation  of  the  Pio,  a  Olub  b^an  its  sittings 
in  the  month  of  October  1798,  and  continued  to  asemble 
till  the  year  1807.  It  has,  however,  been  suspected, 
and  perhaps  with  some  truth,  that  the  origin  of  the  fra- 
ternal symbol  might  be  attributed  to  the  necessary  ap- 
pearance of  a  roasted  suckling,  of  six  weeks  old,  being 
placed  before  the  president  at  every  Club  dinner;  but 
if  this  be  foimd  to  be  apocryphal,  it  is  at  least  known  for 
certainty,  that  the  president  was  boimd  to  wear  round 
his  neck,  at  every  meeting,  a  silver  chain,  to  which  was 
attached  the  figure  of  a  pig;  and  so  strictly  was  this 
enforced,  that  on  every  occasion  when  the  member  occu- 
pying the  chair  appeared  in  the  Club-room,  either  frY)m 
hurry  or  neglect,  without  exhibiting  the  Club  jewel,  he 
was  instantly  fined  in  a  bottle  of  rum  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aub.* 

This  gustative  and  joyous  brotherhood,  who  may  be 
justly  accoimted  the  chiefs  of  the  then  dominant  sugar 
aristocracy,  and  who  also  may  be  said  to  have  patronised 
turtle  as  much  as  pig,  never  held  their  meetings  in  sum- 
mer, but  only  during  the  cold  and  comfortless  months 
of  winter,  and  these  were  limited  to  one  evening  during 
the  week.  The  session  always  commenced  with  a  dinner, 
and  was  also  closed  by  a  repast  of  the  same  description. 
The  fraternity,  in  their  hebdomadal  assemblies,  met  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  playiag  whist — ^more,  however, 

*  *'  May  9th  1807.— Tho  preaes,  Mr.  Gk>rdon,  is  fined  in  a  bottlo  of  nun  for 
neglecting  to  bring  the  pig."— CM  Minutet, 
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for  pastiinfi  than  for  gain;  and  ever  and  anon  wound  up 
their  gains  or  their  losses  with  a  hot  supper  and  an  hour's 
free  and  easy  gossip.  The  annual  subscription  was  thirty 
shillings,  out  of  which  and  the  numerous  bets  that  were 
greedily  offered  and  taken,  a  Lirge  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  the  weekly  suppers  and  the  whole  charges  at- 
tendant on  the  opening  and  closing  dinners  were  paid.* 
All  the  bets  which  were  offered,  and  they  were  most 
numerous  and  singular,  were  in  bottles  of  rum,  which, 
however,  were  necessarily  convertible  into  the  current 
coin  of  the  reahn,  at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings  the  bottle 
— a  cost  which,  even  in  those  days  of  protection  and 
monopoly,  must  have  satisfied  the  ideas  of  the  most 
rampant  Jamaica  proprietor.  The  Club  was,  some  time 
after  its  establishment,  limited  to  twenty  members,  and 
those  who  were  not  present  at  its  original  formation 
were  admitted  by  ballot;  but  the  sieve  was  by  no  means 
small,  as  it  required  three  black  balls  to  exclude.  It 
appears,  also,  from  the  minute-book,  that  the  Club  circle 
was  occasionally  enriched  by  the  appearance  of  one  or 
two  favoured  visitors, — seeing  that  the  names  of  Mr. 
Kirkman  Finlay,  Mr.  Samuel  Hunter,  Mr.  George  Al- 
ston, Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne,  and  Major  Cndgie  are 
found  in  the  sederuntsf — ^gentlemen  whose  well  known 

•  The  amount  paid  oat  for  each  eyening  supper  was  limited  to  15«. 
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Colonel  James  Corbet. 
Professor  Richardson. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Hamilton. 

«   Henry  Glassford. 

«   John  Gordon. 

«   William  Bogle. 

•   John  Alston. 

«  Robert  Muirhead. 

1  John  Buchanan. 


Club: — 

Mr.  Archibald  Smith. 

It  John  Maxwell. 

»  John  licitch. 

*  W.  Craig. 

«  Laurence  Craigie. 

»  James  Black. 

«  Thomas  Hopkirk. 

f  DaTid  ConneU. 

i>  Charles  Stirling. 


Mr.  CampboU  Douglas. 

n  Cunningham  Corbet. 

a  Colin  M'Laehlan. 

«  Archibald  Wallace. 

«  Patrick  Carnegie. 

»  John  Blackburn. 

1  Williun  Maxwell. 

"  Colin  Thomson. 
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conversatioiial  capabilities  could  not  fail  to  add  to  the 
zest  and  hilarity  of  the  meetings. 

The  first  individual  who  sat  as  preses  of  the  Pig  Club 
was  the  late  Mr.  John  Gordon  of  Aikenhead;  and  the 
same  gentleman  also  presided  on  the  9th  May  1807,  the 
date  of  the  last  recorded  sitting.  Perhaps  few  in  the 
community  held  a  more  prominent  position  than  this 
leading  partner  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Stirling,  Gh>r- 
don,  &  Co.,  whose  members  were  then,  and  for  a  long 
period  thereafter,  justly  regarded  as  the  chiefs  of  the 
flourishing  West  India  aristocracy.  Mr.  Gordon  and 
his  partner,  Mr.  Charles  Stirling,  were  also  looked  upon 
as  the  central  luminaries  of  the  Tory  party,  then  domi- 
nant in  the  City;  and  it  was  within  the  walls  of  their 
business  establishment,  that  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Pittas 
most  ardent  supporters  were  always  summoned,  for  con- 
sultation and  counsel.  Here  the  qualifications  of  gen- 
tlemen attempting  to  become  Members  of  Parliament 
were  canvassed,  and  hence  came  forth  the  decree  that 
was  to  render  them  either  eligible  or  not  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  for  many  years  the  peculiar 
sanctum  and  safeguard  of  the  interests  of  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Blythswood;  and  hence  it  derived,  through  the  great 
Parliamentary  influence  of  that  gentleman,  a  reciprocal 
power  in  matters  connected  with  the  Government  and  its 
patronage.  Mr.  Gordon  resided  in  an  elegant  mansion 
which,  with  its  large  garden,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Buildings  in  Buchanan-street;  and 
while  there,  like  the  Member  whom  he  so  ardently  sup- 
ported, he  was  lavish  in  entertainments  to  his  Mends, 
which  he  conducted  in  a  style  of  Apicean  taste  and 
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luxury.  He  was  dways  ready  with  his  purse  when  City 
wants  required  his  aid,  heading,  at  that  period,  every 
subscription,  whether  opened  as  a  tribute  to  the  good  or 
the  brave,  or  as  a  fiind  for  the  relief  of  epidemic  disease  or 
manufacturing  distress;  while  he  did  not  fail  to  imitate 
the  i>erhaps  too  sensitive  benevolence  of  his  other  large- 
hearted  associate  in  business,  Mr.  Fyffe,  in  his  daily 
gifts  to  the  wandering  mendicancy  which  ever  tracked 
the  latter  gentleman's  footsteps.* 

While  it  is  true  that  the  chairman  of  the  Pig  Club 
gained  at  that  period  no  little  celebrity,  from  the  luxury 
and  even  magnificence  of  his  private  dinner  parties,  it 
is  equally  certain,  from  the  cost  of  the  dinners,  as 
detailed  in  the  minute-book  kept  by  the  secretary,  the 
late  Mr.  David  ConneU,  that  Glasgow  had  not  then 
generally  attained,  in  its  prandial  repasts,  to  such  luxu- 
rious extravagance  as  she  now  exhibits.  Bills  of  fare, 
tastefially  lithographed  and  printed  in  gold  on  white 
satin,  and  containing  the  multifarious  list  of  a  four  or 
five  course  dinner,  couched  in  a  lingo  almost  imintelli- 
gible,  save  to  a  Ude  or  Soyer,  were  then  undreamed  of; 
while  champagne,  hock,  and  hermitage,  now  so  com- 
mon, were  found  in  few  private  cellars  in  the  City, 
far  less  in  the  public  bar  of  a  tavern.  Rum  punch  was, 
in  fact,  the  imiversal  beverage  of  the  members  of  the 
Pig  at  their  dinners,  as  it  was  at  those  of  all  the  other 

*  Mr.  John  Gordon,  after  a  long  life  of  mercantile  actiyity,  of  political 
consistency,  of  great  hospitality,  and  of  much  charity,  died  on  the  2d  De- 
oemher  1828.  He  was  a  jolly-looking  well-made  man,  with  rather  a  lordly 
bearing,  and  showed  himself  as  strict  a  ConserratiTe  as  Mr.  Walter  Graham, 
by  sticking  to  breeches  and  stockings,  after  aU  the  world  had  discarded 
them. 
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jovial  firatemities  in  the  City;  and  rum  toddy  was  bIbo, 
as  elsewhere,  the  never  failing  aocompaniniant  of  every 
supper.  Whisky  in  those  days,  being  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  large  flat-bottomed  stills  of  Eilbagie,  Eennetpans, 
and  Lochrin,  was  only  fitted  for  the  most  vulgar  and 
fire-loving  palates;  and  when  a  little  of  the  real  moun* 
tain-deWy  from  Glenlivet  or  Arran,  could  be  obtained, 
which  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  danger,  it  was  sure 
to  be  presented  to  guests  with  as  sparing  a  hand  as  the 
finest  Maraschino  di  Zara  is  now  offered  by  some  laced 
lackey,  or  some  butler- metamorphosed  beadle,  at  the 
close  of  a  first-class  repast. 

The  minute-book  of  the  Pig  Club,  which,  although 
little  more  than  a  succinct  chronicle  of  bets  and  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  its  revenue  and  expenditure,  brings, 
however,  to  recollection  the  nmnerous  topics  of  public 
interest  which  then  prevailed,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of  in- 
dex to  the  hopes  and  fears  which  were  then  daily  arising 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  their  country's  welfare  and 
happiness  at  stake,  as  had  assuredly  the  several  members 
of  this  Club.  From  these  munimenta  disfecta,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  dread  anxiety  felt  as  to  the  result  of 
Napoleon's  Italian  campaign,  which  was  wound  up  so 
unfortunately  for  the  Austrian  cause  at  Marengo.  We 
there  behold  mirrored  the  ever-changing  aspects  of  the 
war  in  Egypt — closing  with  the  victory  of  Alexandria 
and  the  death  of  Abercrombie.  Next,  we  have  recorded 
opinions  respecting  the  peace  of  Amiens;  then  the  pro- 
bability of  the  new  war — ^the  threatened  invasion  of  our 
island — ^the  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  Austerlitz,  which 
gave  to  England  the  sea  and  to  France  Europe.    There, 
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too,  we  fiad  indices  to  our  changing  politics  at  home — 
the  demise  of  Pitt,  and  the  elevation  of  "all  the  Talents'' 
to  power — ^the  death  of  Fox,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Tory  rule.  In  short,  we  find  there  key-notes  to  the 
whole  history  of  the  hurly-burly  conflict  of  notions  and 
opinions  which,  perhaps,  at  that  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  afflicted  a  wicked  world;  and  which,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  never  again 
be  repeated  on  a  European  stage.* 

While  the  Pig  Club  thus  busied  itself  with  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day,  it  did  not  altogether  forget  matters  of 
lesser  moment  connected  with  the  City  in  which  it  met. 
The  members,  as  a  body,  could  occasionally  patronise  and 
pay  for  a  ball,  and  were  ever  ready  to  assist  at  the  winter 
assemblies,  which,  in  those  halcyon  days  for  youthful 

*  The  foUowing  few  excerpts  firom  the  minute-book  of  the  Club  are 
taken  at  random: — 

April  10, 1799.  Colonel  Corbet  bets  that  the  French  will  be  driyen  out 
of  Italy  (Mantua  excepted)  b^  the  Ist  of  October  next.  Mr.  Olassford  says 
no.    Colonel  Corbet  loBes— paid  17th  May  1801. 

March  9, 1801.  Colonel  Corbet  bets  with  Mr.  Muirhead  that  br  the  let 
April  there  will  not  be  a  Frenchman  in  arms  in  Egypt.  Colonel  Corbet 
l08e»— pd^  12th  May  1801. 

August  3, 1801.  Mr.  Craigie  says  the  French  will  not  attempt  to  land 
10,000  men  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  in  three  months.  Mr.  Muirhead 
says  they  will.    Mr.  Muirhead  loses— paid  8th  May  1801. 

17th  March  1802.  That  the  definitiTe  treaty  will  be  sisned  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  this  month,  or  broken  off  altogether.  Messrs.  Craigie  and 
Black  say  ves.    Messrs.  Glassford  and  Corbet,  no— the  latter  lose. 

6th  April  1802.  That  in  the  eyent  of  a  change  of  ministry,  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  will  not  come  in  together.  Messrs.  (ilassford,  Dunlop,  and  Bogle 
say  yes.  Messrs.  Gordon,  ConneU,  and  C.  Corbet  say  no.  The  former  lose 
—paid  11th  May  1805. 

August  31,  1804.  That  the  French  will  land  10,000  men  at  one  point 
within  six  months.  Menrs.  M'Lachlan  and  C.  Corbet,  yes.  Messrs.  A. 
Dunlop  and  G.  Alston,  no.    The  former  lose--j>aid  11th  May  1805. 

8th  August  1805.  Colonel  Corbet  bets  with  Messrs.  Gordon,  M*Lachlan, 
and  Connell  that  fire  riiips  of  the  line,  part  of  the  combined  fleets,  will  bo 
captured  before  they  return  to  port,  oyer  and  abore  the  two  Spanish  ships 
slresdy  brought  in.    Colonel  Corbet  loses— paid  15th  May  1806. 

22d  January  1806.  Mr.  Gordon  bets  witn  Mr.  Black  that  in  the  erent 
of  a  change  of  mimstry  during  the  life  of  the  Kins,  Mr.  Fox  will  be  in  the 
new  admuiistration.    Mr.  Black  loses— paid  15th  May  1806. 
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beauty,  were  held  weekly  in  the  Assembly-rooms  in  Ing- 
ram-street,  which  were  first  opened  on  the  18th  January 
1798.  Alas!  how  changed  has  Glasgow  become  since 
that  joyous  period,  when,  out  of  a  very  limited  popula- 
tion, a  party  of  at  least  460  sworn  worshippers  of  Terp- 
sichore coidd  be  mustered,  on  a  Queen's  birth-night,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  now  almost  neglected  reel  and  country 
dance,  then  the  only  practised  movements  at  a  fashion- 
able ball!  And  now,  when  the  population  has  trebled — 
when  wealth  is  more  diffiised — ^when  music  is  so  varied 
and  improved— when,  in  short,  everything  looks  appa- 
rently so  favourable  for  the  success  of  such  assemblages, 
we  find  that  our  Assembly-rooms  are  abandoned;  and  that 
when  a  few,  belonging  to  a  certain  coterie  who  still  retain 
a  portion  of  the  dancing  passion  of  their  grandmothers, 
dreamed  lately  of  a  polka  or  a  waltz,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  tripping  it  on  the  vulgar  and  unbending  bat- 
tens of  the  Trades'  Hall!  Proh  pudor!  say  we,  firom  our 
inmost  heart;  and  in  this  sentiment,  we  are  certain,  we 
should  have  been  joined  by  every  member  of  the  Pig 
Club,  had  they  only  lived  to  see  to  what  a  sad  unsocial 
condition  false  pride,  parvenu  vulgarity,  and  wide-spread 
bigotry  have  brought  us! 

When  we  look  over  the  array  of  names  that  made 
up  the  now  long-forgotten  Pig  Club,  we  feel  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  at  the 
present  hour,  to  select  out  of  the  wider  field  of  the  City's 
wealth,  a  body  at  once  so  influential  and  so  similar  in 
position,  or  men  who,  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
could  be  looked  up  to  as  the  really  acknowledged  rulers 
of  Glasgow.     The  days  of  so  limited  and  united  a  City 
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aristocracy  as  prevailed  at  the  middle  and  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  however,  are  now  gone.  The  territory  is  at 
present  &t  too  wide,  and  the  combatants  for  high  places 
&r  too  numerous,  for  any  coterie,  however  wealthy  and 
honourable,  to  lead,  far  less  to  rule,  the  hundred  and  one 
circles  of  society  into  which  Glasgow,  by  its  almost  un- 
ezaikipled  progress,  has  been  spUt.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  advantages  which  have  accrued,  or  may  still  accrue 
to  the  community  firom  this  altered  state  of  men  and 
things,  it  will  at  least  be  readily  allowed,  by  every  ope 
who  can  look  back  to  the  social  condition  of  Glasgow 
during  the  heyday  of  the  Pig  Club,  that  such  a  fra- 
ternity will  never  again  meet  imder  such  class  circum- 
stances or  amid  more  momentous  events. 
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Among  the  many  streets  and  wynds  of  Glasgow,  there 
is  perhaps  none  that  held  at  one  time  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  regards  of  the  citizens  than  the  ^*  Stockwall- 
gait/'  or  what  is  now  better  known  as  Stockwell-street. 
Situated,  as  it  was  for  a  long  period,  on  the  western  bomi- 
dary  of  the  City,  and  fomungi  as  it  did,  the  leading 
thoroughfare  to  the  only  bridge  that  for  many  centuries 
spanned  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  it  necessarily  partook  of 
any  little  bustle  and  importance  which  might  belong  to 
what  were  long  designated  the  "  High  streets "  of  the 
town.  But  while  the  '^  Stockwall-gait "  certainly  could 
boast  of  this  peculiarity,  from  being  the  connecting  link 
which  united  the  more  populous  part  of  the  City  with 
the  open  country  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
with  the  unbuilt  portions  of  the  now  populous  suburb 
on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  still  the  mansions  which 
lined  its  eastern  and  western  sides  long  continued  in 
the  category  of  villas;  in  other  words,  the  houses  were 
surrounded  with  trees  and  gardens,  and  to  some  were 
attached  large  spaces  of  open  ground,  with  summer- 
houses,  wherein  the  proprietors  occasionally  disported 
themselves,  with  their  children,  when  the  business  of 
the  day  was  over. 
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Althougli  the  Stockwell  must^  for  a  considerable  period, 
have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  suburban  or  rural  street, 
it  was,  at  the  same  time,  long  fSsuned  for  the  purity,  the 
quality,  and  the  abimdance  of  its  spring  water;  for  we 
find,  so  early  as  the  year  1638,  according  to  the  Burgh 
Records,  that  one  of  the  public  wells  was  remoyed  from 
the  '^  Hie-street "  and  carried  to  the  ''StockwaU;"  and 
that  *'  the  head  of  ane  wall  at  the  Oroce ''  was  carried 
therefrom  to  decorate  the  "new  one  in  the  Stockwall- 
gait."  And  in  the  course  of  about  five  and  twenty  years 
thereafter,  by  another  minute  of  the  Town  Council,  we 
find  "  the  Deacon  Gonveinar  and  others  of  the  Gounsell 
dwelling  in  Stockwall-gait,''  are  called  "  to  adopt  and  sie 
to  the  commoune  well  there,  that  it  be  not  wronged,  as 
is  reported,  by  washing  thereat  or  otherwayes."*  The 
water  was  no  doubt  too  yaluable  for  domestic  uses  to  be 
wasted  on  washing  clothes,  seeing  that  what  was  wanted 
for  this  purpose  might  always  be  had  in  abundance  from 
the  Clyde. 

From  the  architecture  of  one  or  two  of  the  old  houses 
which  still  grace  this  now  common  and  modem-built 
street,  as  well  as  from  a  recollection  of  many  others, 
with  eyen  more  striking  features,  which  have  been  re- 
moved  during  the  laat  tiiirty  years,  it  ifl  olmous  that  at 
one  time  the  Stockwell  must  haye  been  rather  a  fashion- 
able locality,  while  its  better  tenements  must  haye  long 
afforded  shelter  to  some  of  the  more  opulent  class  of 
the  inhabitants.  Although  this  must  haye  been  par- 
ticularly the  case  during  the  latter  years  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  still 

•  Bvzgh  Records,  21it  Avgiut  1663. 
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it  did  not  altogether  lose  its  character  for  gentility  till 
many  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  the  days  when  old  M'Ure  penned  his  quaint  history/ 
we  find,  for  example,  that  no  fewer  than  three  of  the 
mansions  situated  in  this  street  belonged  to  the  then 
Bailies,  while  one  was  owned  by  the  Provost  of  the 
Burgh;  that  one  was  in  possession  of  Mathew  Crau- 
furd  of  Balshagry,  and  another  of  John  Graham  of 
Dougalston,  while  three  others  were  in  the  hands  of 
Daniel  Campbell  of  Sauchfield,  William  Buchanan  of 
Bankel,  and  Mathew  Brown,  one  of  the  under-clerks  of 
Council  and  Session.  There  were  likewise  in  this  street 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  two  of  those  "  great 
and  costly  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  managers,  part- 
ners, and  proprietors  of"  those  joint-stock  works,  which 
at  that  time  characterised  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Glasgow.  We  allude,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
South  Sugar-house,  which  was  placed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  street,  and  consisted  of ''  a  large  court,  high  and  low 
apartments,  cellary,  store-houses,  and  boiling-houses, 
with  distilling  apartments,  pleasant  gardens,  and  all 
conveniences  whatsomever;"  and,  second,  to  the  Bope- 
work,  which  was  situated  also  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
same  street,  and  which  consisted  of  **  two  stately  lodgings 
belonging  to  the  proprietors,  good  store-houses,  spin- 
ning-houses, garden,  and  boiling-houses,  and  the  old 
green  for  spiiming  large  cables,  tarr'd,  and  white  ropes, 
with  a  pleasant  garden."  In  the  days,  too,  of  the 
ancient  Clerk  of  the  Seisins  of  Glasgow,  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  from  Stockwell  to  Bridgegate,  now  known 

•  In  1786. 
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by  the  degraded  title  of  the  "  Goosedubbs/'  still  retained 
the  appellation  of  "  Aird's  Wynd,"  from  being  close  to 
the  residence  of  a  Provost  of  that  name,  who  had  been 
frequently  raised  to  the  chief  chair  of  the  Magistracy, 
and  who  had,  during  his  long  official  career,  done  much 
permanent  good  to  the  community.* 

During  the  course  of  years  which  succeeded  the  period 
in  which  M'Ure  lived  and  wrote,  the  '*  Stockwall-gait " 
continued  to  be  accounted  a  most  desirable  town  resi- 
dence; and,  firom  our  own  reminiscences,  we  can  state, 
that  not  a  few  of  the  leading  merchants  and  notabi- 
lities of  the  City,  connected  with  the  present  century, 
were  either  bom  or  bred  in  this  locality.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  stately  lodgings  of  the  Rope-work,  that  Alexan- 
der  Oswald  of  Shieldhall  was  wont  to  pass  many  of  his 
most  active  days,  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  the 
community;  and  that  his  son,  James  Oswald  of  Auchen- 
cruive,  fi^uently  resided,  during  the  troublous  period 
which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  statute  under  which 


*  ProTOst  Aird  died  about  the  year  1736,  fonrteen  yean  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Bam's-hom  Kirk,  which  was  built  when  he  was  last  ProTOst. 
In  those  days,  the  Prorost  and  brethren  in  the  Council  were  wont  to  as- 
semble at  the  house  of  Neps  Denny,  at  the  head  of  the  Saltmarket,  who 
kept  one  of  the  most  comfortable  hostelries  of  which  Glasgow  could  at 
that  time  boast.  At  one  of  the  meetings  after  the  goodman's  decease,  it 
was  proposed  that  an  epitaph  should  be  oomi>osed  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Club;  but  whether  it  was  that  the  Magistrates  of  those  days  were  less 
poetical  than  their  successors,  or  that  the  task  could  not  easily  be  assimi- 
lated with  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  dTic  fVmctionary,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  caU  in  the  asaLstance  of  the  buxom  landlady.  Perfectly  fSeuniliar  with  her 
subject,  and  under  no  fear  of  seTcre  criticism,  Neps  produced  the  following 
lines: — 

"  Here  lies  ProTOst  John  Aird, 
He  was  neith'er  a  great  merchant  nor  a  great  laird; 
At  biggin'  o'  Idrks  he  had  richt  guid  skill. 
He  was  fiye  times  Lord  ProTOSt  and  twice  Dean  o'  Oil' !  " 
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he  became  the  Bepresentative  of  his  native  City  in  Par- 
liament. It  was  also  in  a  small  comer  of  the  South 
Sugar -house  that  the  world -known  house  of  Pollock, 
Gilmouri  &  Co.  laid  the  foundation  of  their  immense  for- 
tune, which  at  one  time  rendered  them  the  largest  ship- 
owners in  the  country,  and  has  since  made  them  among 
the  most  important  land-owners  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
And  it  was  in  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  Stockwell- 
street,  where  a  more  notable  individual  than  all — ^Major- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Monroe,  if  not  cradled,  was  at  least 
brought  up  and  passed  his  boyhood, — a  man  than  whom, 
to  use  the  words  of  George  Canning,  "Europe  never 
produced  a  more  accomplished  statesman,  nor  India,  so 
fertile  in  heroes,  a  more  skilM  soldier."* 

*  Sir  Thomas  Monroe  was  bom  in  Glasgow  on  the  26th  May  1761.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander  Monroe  an  eminent  merchant,  his  mother 
being  the  sister  of  Dr.  William  Stark  the  celebrated  anatomist.  After 
going  through  the  English  and  Grammar  Schools,  he  entered  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  his  natiye  City,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  at  first  pnr- 
sned  merchandise,  and  soon  after  went  to  India  in  1779.  He  returned  to 
Britain  in  1807)  when  he  reyisited  Glasgow.  In  1814  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Craigie,  and  then  returned  to  Madras.  Haying  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Mahratta  war,  he  returned,  on  its  feyourable 
conclusion  in  1819,  to  England:  but  here  he  was  not  long  permitted  to 
remain,  Mr.  Caiming  haying  appointed  him  Goyernor  of  Madras,  an  office 
on  which  he  entered  in  1820,  and  held  till  the  spring  of  1827,  when,  on  a 
tour  through  the  proyinces,  he  was  seized  with  cholera  and  carried  off  in 
a  few  hours.  In  an  article  in  Chamber8*  Journal  of  1851,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  this  celebrated  son  of  the  Stockwell : — 

**  When  yisiting  Glasgow,  Sir  Thomas  Monroe  paid  a  yisit  to  an  old 
schoolfellow,  a  worthy  candlemaker  of  the  name  of  Hanrie,  who  had  a 
shop  in  StodLwell-street.  '  Well,  Mr.  Hanrie,'  said  Sir  Thomas  on  enter- 
ing the  shop,  *  do  you  remember  me  ?*  Haryie  gased  for  some  time  at  the 
taU  gaunt  figure  before  him,  striying  to  recall  his  features.  At  last  he 
said,  *  Are  ye  Millie  Monroe?'  '  I  am  just  Millie  Monroe,'  said  the  other; 
and  the  quondam  schoolfellows  had  a  long  chat  about  the  days  o'  langsyne. 
Sir  Thomas  was  represented  by  his  school  companion  as  haying  been  a  nero 
of  a  hundred  atone  fights  or  l>attles  of  any^  other  kind;  in  short,  the  bully 
of  his  class,  in  which,  from  his  proficiency  in  milUng,  he  receiyed  the  i^ye 
nickname." 
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While  Stockwell- street  could  thus  boast  of  many 
excellent  and  comfortable  mansions^  which  altered  cir- 
cumstances have  now  either  swept  away  or  sadly  meta- 
morphosedy  it  also  partook  of  the  mixed  character  of  the 
thorough&res  belonging  to  small  towns.  In  the  imme- 
diate yicinity  of  a  good  house  and  garden^  for  examplci 
there  was  occasionally  found  the  thatched  abode  of  the 
humblest  of  the  citizens.  Of  these,  there  was  one  of  a 
most  picturesque  form,  near  the  western  end  of  the 
street,  and  which,  from  its  striking  outline,  became  the 
delight  of  every  street  limner.  Its  upper  outshot  flats, 
double  outside  staircases,  and  crow -stepped  chimney- 
stalk — ^its  front,  variegated  with  many -coloured  sign- 
boards— ^its  irregular  roof,  covered  with  thatch — and  its 
stair,  peopled  with  tricky  and  playful  chimney-sweeps 
(although  erased  from  the  street  frdl  thirty  years  ago) , 
still  linger  in  our  recollection;  while  the  first  fresh 
bimches  of  new  grass,  piled  at  the  threshold  of  the  small 
tavern,  where  the  best  ale  "under  the  sun"  was  sold, 
attracted  a  host  of  country  people,  who  happily  tended 
to  eke  out  the  charms  of  one  of  the  best  street  sketches 
which  it  is  our  good  fortune  still  to  possess.  In  the 
vacant  foregroimd,  too,  of  this  small  but  well-frequented 
hostelry,  at  that  period  kept  by  one  Andrew^  Purdon, 
might  be  seen  a  couple  of  cows  brought  out  to  be  milked, 
and  around  which  were  ever  congregated  the  children 
belonging  to  the  street  and  neighbourhood,  attended  by 
their  maids,  waiting  to  get  their  tinniea  filled  with  warm 
milk  from  the  cow.  There  was  another  group  of  pic- 
turesque thatched  houses,  which  could  not  fail  also  to 
attract  attention,  although  their  fronts  retreated  from 
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the  street,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  position  in  sach  a  loca* 
lity.  These  were  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  tho« 
rough&rei  nearly  opposite  Jackson-street.  In  the  open 
space  in  front  of  these  were  piled  up,  on  one  side,  the 
empty  caaks  and  barrels  of  a  cooper,  who  occupied  one  of 
the  thatched  dwellings;  while  on  the  other,  was  nightly 
placed  the  carts  of  a  well-known  personage  yclept  James 
Neilson,  who,  in  the  summer  season,  became  the  favourite 
waggoner  for  transporting  families  from  the  City  to  the 
sea-coast,  during  the  dilatory  days  of  the  Gk>urock  fly- 
boats,  and  long  before  steam-boats  had  been  dreamed  of. 
During  the  day,  this  vacant  space  was  occupied  by  the 
weU-firequented  stand  of  a  tidy  little  did  woman,  who, 
dealing  in  ^*  yellow-man  **  and  **  glassy,"  was  vastly  ad- 
mired by  all  juveniles  in  the  locality,  especially  by  those 
who  could  manage  occasionally  to  extract  a  copper  from 
their  indulgent  parents,  for  the  purpose  of  investment. 

For  a  very  long  period  the  "  Stockwall-gait "  was  also 
remarkable  for  the  countrified  aspect  and  costume  of 
many  of  those  who  frequented  it.  This  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  only  cattle-market  connected  with 
the  City  being  held  in  this  street — at  one  time  near  the 
old  shambles,  where  East  Clyde-street  now  runs,  and  at  a 
later  period  in  the  open  space  or  green  in  front  of  West 
Clyde-street.  It  was  the  place,  too,  where  the  Glasgow 
Fair  was  long  held,  and  where  the  mighty  yearly  mart 
for  bestail  and  horses,  now  happily  transferred  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  City,  was  opened,  on  the  two 
great  days  of  that  time-honoured  festival.*    Till  the 

*  The  Fair  of  Glasgow  was  established  by  royal  charter  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lyon,  in  1190. 
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establislunent  of  the  Cattle -market  in  Graham -square, 
the  Stockwelly  which  was  then  the  chief  entrance  to 
the  City  from  the  south,  was  consequently  interrupted 
every  Wednesday  of  the  annual  Fair  with  an  endless 
barrier  of  restive  horses  and  neighing  stallions;  while, 
on  the  Fridays,  it  for  ages  displayed,  amid  the  low- 
ing of  bulls  and  bestail,  the  coarse  courting  of  country 
cubs,  and  the  unsophisticated  merry-making  of  whisky- 
inspired  ploughmen  and  laughing  cherry-cheeked  dairy- 
maids. I^ature,  in  £Eu;t,  as  is  customary  now-a-days, 
has  long  eschewed  the  west  end,  and  is  now  only  to  be 
found  in  all  its  pristine  purity  and  rude  hilarity  in  the 
east! 

The  Stockwell  was  at  that  time,  likewise,  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  country  servants  open  for  hire,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  the  City  who  were  usually  "  arled*'  at  the  Brig- 
end,  and  particularly  of  all  persons  who  accounted  the 
Fair  a  season  of  frin  and  frolic.  The  freaks  of  Punch  and 
Judy,  and  the  elegances  of  "  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,'' 
were  then  displayed  at  the  north  end  of  the  Old  Bridge, 
or  in  the  houses  and  closses  at  the  south  end  of  the 
street;  and  although,  in  the  earlier  annals  of  Glasgow 
Fair,  one  would  have  looked  in  vain  for  those  wonderful 
*'  beasts  and  beastesses  from  bottomless  bay  in  the  Vest 
Indies,''  or  for  the  standard  finale  to  every  circus  estab- 
lishment of  "  the  tailor  riding  to  Brentford,"  which,  in 
these  modem  days,  are  annually  met  with  during  this 
uproarious  week  in  front  of  the  Court-houses  at  the  foot 
of  the  Saltmarket, — and  although,  also,  one  might  have 
looked  vainly,  in  former  times,  for  some  hundred  square 
yards  of  painted  canvas,  illustrative  of  some  of  the  most 
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striking  objects  of  natural  liistory,  with  an  orchestra 
in  front  that  wotild  not  shame  the  music  of  Mozart 
or  Beethoven, — still  the  Fair,  when  held  at  the  foot  of 
Stockwell-street,  could  always  boast  of  at  least  a  dozen 
painted  Jezebels,  who,  in  front  of  the  several  booths,  out- 
raged Terpsichore  as  much  in  their  movements  as  the 
Dutch  concert  of  hurdy-gurdies  and  fiddles,  which  guided 
their  heavy  fiintastic  toes,  set  defiance  both  to  time  and 
tune!  To  be  sure  there  were  then,  as  now,  both  giants 
and  giantesses,  fat  boys  and  still  fatter  girls,  learned 
pigs  and  unlettered  dwarfs;  there  were  also  swings  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  already  too  light-headed  maidens,  and 
round-abouts  to  sicken  children,  at  the  small  cost  of  a 
halfpenny;  while  their  patrons,  be  it  remembered,  par- 
took far  more  of  a  rural  than  of  an  urban  character. 
During  the  long  period  of  this  yearly  carnival,  as  well 
as  those  of  Whitsun-Monday  and  Martinmas  Wednes- 
day, being  held  at  the  foot  of  Stockwell-street,  there  were 
far  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  country  fair  to  be  seen 
thaa  are  now  to  be  met  with,  on  similar  occasions,  else- 
where in  this  overgrown  City.  At  that  time,  one  might 
have  easily  fancied  himself  at  the  "  Tryst  of  Falkirk," 
or  iiie  "  Moss  of  Balloch;''  but  now-a-days,  this  summer 
festival  appears  to  be  chiefly  got  up  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  budding  beauties  of  our  spinning  and  weaving 
factories,  and  for  their  admiring  swains  of  the  engi- 
neering-shop or  print-work;  while  the  ancient  amuse- 
ments of  ^'cups  and  balls,"  'Aground  and  lofty  tumbling," 
and  **  the  horse  of  knowledge  "  have  been  exchanged  for 
dramatic  entertainments,  illustrative  of  the  feats  of 
Jack  Sheppard,  and  such  like  exciting  characters,  or 
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for  extensiye  wax- works,  boasting  of  a  "chamber  of  hor- 
rors" equal  to  any  that  Madame  Tussaud  ever  exhibited 
in  Baker-street  I 

In  the  minds  of  those  citizenfl  who  belong  to  the  last 
century,  Stockwell-street  cannot  fidl  also  to  be  associated 
with  the  numerous  stone  battles  which  ever  and  anon 
took  place,  between  the  northern  citizens  and  southern 
Gbrbalonians,  near  to  the  ancient  bridge  which  so  long 
formed  the  only  connecting  link  between  the  two  banks 
of  the  Clyde.  The  usual  source  or  ostensible  object  of 
combat,  between  these  rival  partisans,  was  for  the  pos- 
session of  an  island,  which  then  lay  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,  between  the  Old  and  Jamaica-street  Bridges,  and 
on  which  Bailie  Craig  of  the  Waterport  used  to  pile  his 
timber.  Although,  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, it  must  almost  appear  apocryphal,  yet  true  it  is, 
that,  for  many  long  years,  did  full-grown  men,  attended 
by  hosts  of  energetic  boys,  here  regularly  assemble  to 
do  battle  agaiuBt  each  other,  and  frequentiy  to  the  great 
bodily  injury  of  both  sets  of  combatants.  At  length,  the 
death  of  a  boy,  arising  from  one  of  the  stone  btckerSf 
not  only  put  a  stop  to  these  dangerous  encounters  at  the 
foot  of  Stockwell-street,  but  to  the  numerous  other  stone 
conflicts  that  were  occasionally  indulged  in  throughout 
different  parts  of  the  City.* 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  to 
which  period,  in  particular,  we  would  now  recall  thy 

*  These  stone  battles,  which  eontmued  eyen  for  some  time  after  the  es- 
tahlishment  of  the  Police,  were  at  one  time  of  frequent  ooenrrence,  and 
were,  moreorer,  rarely  interfered  with  by  the  Civic  authorities;  and  when 
the  Magistrates  did  appear,  they  generally  amyed  jnst  to  be  too  late  to 
preyent  mischief.  The  bump  of  eomboHveneat  seems  to  haye  been,  like  that 
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memory,  kind  reader,  toaching  the  state  and  peculiari- 
ties of  Stockwell-street,  it  may  be  stated  that  perhaps  a 
more  striking  change  has  taken  place  in  this  locality 
than  is  to  be  foimd  in  any  other  street  at  the  same  time 
existing  in  the  City.  The  Old  Bridge,  which  was  built 
by  Bishop  Bae  in  1345,  at  first  of  only  twelve,  and  there- 
after  of  twenty-four  feet  in  breadth,  and  which,  for  nearly 
six  centuries,  was  the  only  commimication  between  the 
north  and  south  banks  of  the  Clyde,  has  been  lately 
swept  away,  to  make  room  for  a  granite  structure  of 
sixty  feet  in  width.  A  part  of  the  old  wall  which  for- 
merly connected  itself  with  the  Waterport,  then  exhi- 
bited its  jagged  sides  on  the  space  now  occupied  by 
''Park's  land.''  Various  picturesque  thatched  houses, 
in  addition  to  those  already  alluded  to,  lined  the  street, 
leaving  no  trace  behind  them,  save  what  the  limner  may 
have  preserved;  while  many  of  the  crow -stepped  and 
Flemish-gabled  tenements,  which  really  ornamented  this 
locality,  are  either  wholly  removed  or  sadly  disfigured. 
The  street,  too,  has  lost  almost  all  its  rustic  character- 
istics— ^its  gardens,  its  trees,  its  country  fairs,  and  its 
country  carriers;  everything  rural  has  passed  away,  save 
perhaps  the  Wednesday  assembly  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, where,  in  spite  of  Magisterial  and  Police  inter- 
ference, the  contractors  for  stones,  bricks,  and  pavement 
still  meet  in  knots  with  City  masons,  builders,  and  other 
customers,  and  exhibit,  in  their  manner  of  transacting 

of  destructiveneas,  marked  characteristics  of  Glasgow  oranifr— impelling  to 
constant  fights  between  the  occupants  of  one  quarter  of  the  town  and 
those  of  another,  between  the  College  students  and  the  more  unlettered 
citizens,  and  between  the  boys  attending  the  Orammar-School  and  those 
belonging  to  Wilson's  Charity. 
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businees  out  of  doors  or  in  the  adjoining  tippling-shops 
and  taverns,  a  not  unfaithful  picture  of  Stockwell  fre- 
quenters of  bygone  days.  While  this  locality,  however, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  was  characterised,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  by  quietness  and  respectability, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  Whitsun-Monday  in  par- 
ticular, it  was  occasionally  the  scene  of  tumult  and  riot. 
On  that  evening,  aU  the  loose  boys  and  elder  black- 
guardism of  the  town  were  attracted  thither,  to  play 
tricks  on  what  were  designated  the  country  "  Jocks  and 
Jennies''  who  had  assembled  during  the  day  for  coun- 
try hire.  Frequently,  on  such  occasions,  have  we  our- 
selves seen  the  mob  take  possession  of  the  street,  and 
particularly  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  bridge,  and 
thereafter  put  to  the  rout  both  Magistracy  and  Police; 
while  every  man  with  a  decent  coat  or  a  good  hat  was 
certain  of  being  assailed  with  a  dead  cat  or  some  equally 
filthy  missile.  We  shall  never  forget  the  scene  in  which 
the  honest  good-hearted  Bailie  WaddeU,  accompanied  by 
the  then  gigantic  Master  of  Police,  Mr.  Mitchell,  vainly 
attempted,  by  **  soft  sawdor "  speeches,  to  check  the  in- 
creasing disturbing  elements  of  a  most  uproarious  mul- 
titude, and  who  only  received  for  their  kind  counsels  a 
shower  of  stones  and  mud;  and  although  aided  by  all  the 
police  force  which  they  had  at  their  command— which. 
Heaven  knows!  was  small  enough — were  thankful  to 
sound  a  retreat,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a  shop,  where  they 
might  remain  in  safety  till  relieved  by  a  party  of  soldiers 
ordered  from  the  Guard-house. 

Among  the  various  other  matters  which,  for  a  long 
period,  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  Stockwell-street  as 
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a  great  thorough&re^  there  was  one  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  our  boyish  mind,  and  that  was  the  singu- 
larly striking  fimereal  cortege  proceeding,  cTcr  and  anon, 
firom  the  old  Town's  Hospital  in  Clyde-street  towards 
the  Cathedral  burying -ground.  At  one  time,  the  in- 
mates of  this  pauper  and  lunatic  establishment  were 
buried  in  the  ground  immediately  behind  the  Hospital 
itselfi  but  this  practice  having  been  at  length  wisdy 
given  up,  it  became  necessary  to  carry  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  poor  and  the  idiotical  to  some  more  fitting 
necropolis.  On  these  occasions,  a  small  trunk-like  hearse^ 
drawn  by  one  sorry  steed,  and  driven  by  an  old  half 
crack-brained  Jehu,  donned  in  a  long  black  cloak,  with 
hat  bedecked  with  a  larger  than  usual  sized  flag  of 
mourning,  was  the  adopted  transport  of  the  pauper 
corpse  from  the  Hospital  to  the  grave-yard.  Slowly  it 
moved  along,  attracting  Uttle  or  no  notice  from  the 
bystanders,  and  followed  by  ten  or  a  dozen  old  broken- 
down  and  decrepit  black- cloaked  individuals,  whose 
countenances  bespoke  satis&ction  in  getting  out  of  their 
comparative  prison  once  more  into  the  busy  world 
rather  than  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  pauper  brother. 
That  this  was  the  ruling  sentiment  of  those  who  followed 
the  mendicant  bier,  was  abundantly  apparent  from  the 
straggling  and  careless  manner  in  which  they  walked 
and  stared  about  them,  lagging,  too  often,  hundreds  of 
paces  behind  the  solitary  hearse.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
fimeral  in  form  but  without  feeling — a  perambulating 
picture  of  the  sad  destiny  of  peniuy — a  touching  stanza 
on  the  neglect  that  awaits  the  last  moments  of  mendi- 
cancy and  madness! 
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It  was  also  no  unuBual  thing,  about  this  period,  to  see 
three  or  four  grey-coated,  hatless,  close-cropped  idiots, 
who  occupied  the  back  cells  of  the  Hospital,  or  what 
was  vulgarly  termed  "the  Shells,"  wheeling  along 
Stockwell-street  barrowfuls  of  stones,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  broken  into  white  sand,  then  much  used  for  kit- 
chen floors.  These  poor  unfortunates,  whose  St.  Vitus' 
moyaocients,  although  frequently  attracting  the  ridicule 
and  hooting  of  idle  boys,  carelessly  continued  to  pursue 
their  apparently  to  them  pleasant  vocation,  which  cer- 
tainly for  a  time  relieved  them  from  Hospital  surveil- 
lance, and  from  the  insane  ravings  of  their  more  lunatic 
associates. 

Perhaps  among  the  most  remarkable  oddities  daily  to 
be  met  with  in  StockweU-street,  about  the  close  of  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  the 
tall,  thin,  gaunt  figure  of  Mr.  Bobert  Dreghom  of  Ruchill, 
better  known  throughout  the  City  by  the  appellation  of 
Bob  Dragon.  This  gentleman,  who  possessed  considerable 
fortune,  resided  in  a  large  house  with  two  wings,  front- 
iag  West  Clyde-street,  and  immediately  contiguous  to 
that  of  Mr.  Craig  of  the  Waterport;  in  which,  at  one 
time,  he  maintained  a  rather  hospitable  table,  sur- 
rcnmded  often  by  a  circle  of  £Eishionable  friends.  Whe- 
ther the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able sprung  firom  the  felt  ugliness  of  his  countenance, 
which  was  not  only  deeply  pitted  by  the  small-pox,  but 
exhibited  also  a  large  nose  turned  awry,  with  eyes  that 
looked  askance,  it  is  useless  to  conjecture;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind  seemed  to  be  towards 
^e  fiEtir  sex,  and  especially  towards  such  servant  girls  as 
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were  guiltless  of  shoes  or  stockings.  As  he  paced  up 
Stockwell-streety  in  his  single-breasted  grey  coat  and  large 
buttons,  with  stick  under  his  arm,  and  whistling  as  he 
went.  Bob  was  no  sooner  espied  than  he  became  ^'the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,''  especially  of  the  female  drudges 
who  might  be  resting  near  their  water  atoupSj  or  carry- 
ing a  basket  in  the  wake  of  their  mistress  going  to 
market;  while  his  proximity  to  the  objects  of  his  marked 
attention,  never  fisuled  to  excite  either  a  titter  or  a 
tremor.  Bob  was  likewise  the  particular  bugbear  of  all 
boys  on  the  street,  having  a  strong  propensity  to  lay 
his  cane  across  the  shoulders  of  any  one  who  might  be 
busy  playing  at  butts,  or  who  might  cross  his  path 
with  a  sarcastic  smile.  His  name,  too,  was  frequently 
made  use  of  by  mothers  to  frighten  their  peevish  and 
noisy  children  into  quietude,  which  they  must  have 
done  more  as  deeming  him  the  embodiment  of  ugliness 
than  as  thinking  him  the  representative  of  any  wicked 
peculiarity.  The  &ct  is,  he  was  a  person  of  rather  a 
kindly  disposition,  although  his  outward  man  certainly 
bespoke  a  different  nature.  It  was  about  the  year  1806, 
that  this  daily  perambulator  from  the  Waterport  to 
the  Cross,  was  missed  one  morning  from  the  pave.  The 
rumour  soon  arose  that  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand, 
and  so  it  soon  turned  out  to  be,  for  well  do  we  remem- 
ber, though  very  yoimg  at  the  time,  with  what  curious 
feeling  the  funeral  cortege  was  regarded  by  the  popu- 
lace, arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
death.* 

*  The  hotue  in  which  Mr.  Dreghom  bo  long  liTed  and  died  waa  ere  long 
considered  to  be  haunted;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  indiridual  who 
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If  Stockwell-Btreet,  in  the  days  that  are  past,  was  not 
a  little  remarkable  on  account  of  what  we  have  already 
hintedy  it  was  at  the  same  time  pectdiarly  celebrated 
for  its  convivial  CHubs.  We  have  already  described 
the  famons  Meridian  Club,  which  so  long  carried  on  its 
noontide  orgies  in  this  locality;  and  we  would  now  in- 
troduce thee,  indidgent  reader,  to  another  fiunous  fira- 
temity,  who  regularly  assembled  in  the  same  street,  but 
under  a  different  roof,  at  the  more  becoming  hour  of  four, 
to  discuss  a  beefsteak,  done  to  a  turn  by  the  ex-Kitchener 
of  the  *'  Black  Bull;''  and,  while  washing  down  the  sa- 
voury morsel  with  libations  of  rum  and  water,  vulgarly 
called  **  glory**  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  fearless  ^'Pilot 
who  weathered  the  storm,"  and  to  pour  forth  anathe- 
mas against  the  French  and  General  Bonaparte.  This 
Glub^  at  first  designated  the  Stockw^ll  Beefsteak, 
was  latterly  better  known  by  the  title  of  the  Tinkler's 
Club,  particularly  when  the  brotherhood  changed  the 
hour  of  meeting  from  four  to  six  o'clock,  and  when  the 
steak  was  exchanged  for  a  ^' Welsh  rabbit"  or  "Glasgow 

had  the  coinage  to  occupy  it,  was  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion,  and  as 
being  then  engaged  in  some  occult  and  improper  badness.  The  consequence 
was  that,  under  a  popular  delusion,  some  thirty  years  ago,  a  desperate  riot 
connected  therewith  took  place  on  a  Sunday  forenoon,  which  ended  in  the 
house  being  completely  gutted,  and  seyeral  persons  sererely  ii^ured.  This 
mansion,  which  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most  handsome  in  the  City,  is 
now  coiiTerted  into  an  old  fdmiture  warehouse;  and  the  elegant  rooms, 
redolent  of  the  beautiful  plaster-work  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  first-class  houses  built  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  is 
fiut  being  mutilated,  and  will  soon  be  utterly  destroyed.  When  lately  as- 
cending the  wide  staircase,  with  its  handsome  mahogany  railing,  I  could 
not  help  imagining  the  feelings  that  its  first  possessor,  Mr.  Allan  Dreghom, 
who  at  one  time  possessed  the  only  chariot  in  Glasgow,  would  hare  ex- 
perienced, if  he  could  only  haye  foreseen  **  the  base  uses  "  to  which  his  aris- 
tocratic domicile  was  destined  to  be  turned! 
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magiBtrate/'*  By  the  Tinkler  title,  the  fraternity  was 
longer  known  than  by  its  first,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  chief  and  never-failing  load- 
star being  an  extensive  dealer  in  ironmongery  and  smith- 
work.  Around  this  clever  but  caustic  individual  some 
of  the  more  notable  characters  in  the  City  were  ever 
found  circling,  and  that,  too,  even  long  after  the  time 
when  the  Club  marched  out,  with  all  their  honours,  from 
StockweU  to  their  new  rendezvous  in  the  Trongate.t 

At  the  time  when  this  brotherhood  first  met  as  a  Beef- 
steak Club,  in  Bryce  Davidson's,  to  try  the  capabilities 
of  his  gridiron  and  the  quality  of  his  liquor,  the  bloody 
consequences  of  the  French  Revolution  had  produced 
such  a  horror  against  popular  rule,  in  the  nunds  of  the 
comfortable  and  wealthy  in  Glasgow,  that,  among  the 
majority,  the  most  common  sentiment  of  liberality  was 
sure  to  subject  the  individual  who  had  the  courage  to 
offer  it,  to  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  democrat  or  of  trai- 
tor. The  members  of  the  Bee&teak  were  aU,  from  their 
outrageous  loyalty,  even  in  those  days  of  political  espio- 
nage, beyond  the  least  suspicion.  The  poison  of  the 
times  instigated  them  collectively  to  a  love  of  Toryism 

*  The  common  West  country  appellation  for  the  best  fresh  or  salted  her- 
rings that  can  be  got.  The  name  arose  from  the  practice  of  all  persons 
bringing  up  this  delicious  and  cheap  fish  to  the  Broomielaw,  being  obliged 
to  send  a  specimen  of  their  boat-loads  to  the  Bailie  of  the  River  for  his  ap- 
proYal.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  samples  presented  to  the 
Skate  Bailie,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  were  always  the  largest  that  could 
be  selected,  and  which  ultimately  ended  in  giying  to  all  picked  herrings 
the  designation  of  **  Glasgow  magistrates." 

f  The  gentleman  aboTe  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Wilsone,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Wilsone  &  Liddell,  and  brother  of  the  well  known  and  amiable 
Mr.  Charles  Wilsone,  surgeon,  who  so  long  resided  in  one  of  the  fine  old 
mansions  in  Stockwell-street. 
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and  tyronn^^  but  their  own  milk  of  human  kindness 
prevented  them  indiyidnally  from  practising  either  to 
the  letter. 

Among  the  many  standing  rules  of  this  brotherhood, 
there  was  one  of  prominent  importance; — ^it  was,  that 
each  member  might  drink  or  not  as  it  suited  him,  but  it 
was  never  known  that  any  one  availed  himself  of  the 
latter  alternative.  In  fact,  to  have  done  so  in  such  a 
society,  one  would  certainly  have  been  liable  to  be  taxed 
with  disloyalty,  for  not  a  day  or  an  evening  passed  dur- 
ing which  the  patriotic  toasts  of  "  the  King  "  and  ^^  may 
the  Devil  take  the  democrats''  were  not  given  firom  the 
chair,  and  expected  to  be  drunk  in  a  bumper.  It  would 
have  done  the  then  Premier's  heart  good,  to  have  seen  the 
sarcastic  leer  with  which  the  latter  sentiment  was  always 
repeated  by  each  member,  and  to  have  heard  the  loud 
roar  of  harmonious  "  hip,  hip,  hips "  which  followed  it. 
A  passing  glimpse  at  the  Bacchanalian  faces  which  en- 
circled the  Beefsteak  board,  might  have  soothed  Mr. 
Pitt's  fears  as  te  the  spread  of  revolutionary  principles 
in  Glasgow,  and  induced  him  to  toss  the  Blaekneb  por- 
traits, which  he  had  got,  of  some  of  our  scandalised 
citizens,  from  his  portfolio,  into  the  fire.  How,  candid 
reader!  think  you,  the  "Pilot" — ^who,  to  save  his  country 
from  the  whirlpool  of  civil  commotion,  had  steered  us 
into  the  troubles  of  a  foreign  war — ^would  have  gazed 
in  admiration  at  the  patriotism  of  the  president  of  the 
Stockwell  Beefsteak  and  Tinkler's  Club,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  copper-nosed  member,  after  finishing  his  hot-and- 
hot  slice,  with  due  accompaniment  of  raw  onion,  and 
swallowing  a  bumper  of  Scottish  mountain  dew,  thought- 
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lessly  followed  it  with  a  brimmer  of  brandyP  "  GKx)d 
God!''  exclaimed  the  witty  and  sarcastic  chaimiaii, 
seizing  hold  of  two  very  long  cross-headed  sticks^  which 
he  always  bore  about  with  him  for  support  and  protec- 
tion, "What  are  you  about,  sir?  Why  do  you  dis- 
grace yourself  and  the  Club  by  such  unpatriotic  conduct, 
as  to  put,  as  jou  have  now  done,  a  fiddling  Frenchman 
above  a  sturdy  Highlander  P"  The  astonished  member, 
whose  eye  still  glistened  with  the  tear  which  the  powerful 
Cognac  had  called  forth,  stared  silentiy  around,  as  if  in 
search  of  something  to  wipe  away  the  fearM  blot  thrown 
upon  his  hitherto  unblemished  patriotism,  and  seizing 
a  bottie  of  real  Ferintosh,  filled  a  bumper  and  tossed  it 
into  his  stomach.  The  chairman  stared  at  the  panto- 
mime which  the  member  performed;  while  the  copper- 
nosed  brother  sprang  upon  his  legs,  and  placing  his 
left  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  holding  his  right  firmly 
clenched  above  his  head,  exclaimed,  "Brand  me  not 
with  being  a  democrat,  sir,  for  now  I've  got  the  French- 
man between  two  fires!" 
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Patient  reader!  if  thou  art  at  all  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  antiquarianism,  and  canst,  moreover,  decipher 
the  hieroglyphics,  now  almost  incomprehensible,  in  which 
the  public  records  of  this  land  were  kept,  upwards  of  two 
centuries  ago,  then  couldst  thou  easily  gather,  by  merely 
casting  thine  eye  over  the  Minute-books  of  the  Mimici- 
pality  of  Glasgow,  many  curious  memorabilia  of  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  the  Mediciners  and  Chirurgeons  of 
the  City.  In  all  towns  where  people  have  imited  them- 
fielyes  in  a  social  compact,  there  has  always  been  found 
jsome  indiyidual  standing  out  from  the  mass,  who  has 
attempted  either  to  soothe  or  to  cure  the  many  '^iUs 
that  flesh  is  heir  to" — some  far-seeing  Hippocrates  to 
pour  balm  into  the  broken  heart,  or  to  bind  up  the 
wounded  limb;  in  short,  there  has  in  all  times  been  a 
temple  reared  to  ^sculapius,  in  every  civilised  and  even 
savage  country,  whither  the  devotee  of  Hygeia  went 
for  study,  and  thereafter  returned  to  console  his  afflicted 
brethren.  But,  as  among  the  true  worshippers  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  ancient  health -giving  god,  as  well  as  of 
his  daughter  Hygeia,  there  were  found,  in  those  myth- 
ical days,  many  false  pretenders,— so,  also,  in  the  more 
modem  periods  of  the  world's  history,  and  particularly 
during  the  current  of  our  City's  progress,  there  have 
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appeared,  in  connection  with  the  healing  art,  bat  too 
many  who  unfortunately  won  for  themselves  the  charac- 
ter of  quacks  and  impostors.  To  such  a  length,  indeed, 
had  arrogant  and  shameless  empiricism  proceeded,  and  so 
baneful  had  its  consequences  become,  that  it  was  deemed 
absolutely  necessary,  about  the  close  of  the  sixte^ath 
century,  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  to  interfere,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  to  control  the  growing  eviL  For 
this  purpose  King  James  YI.  of  Scotland  granted  a 
charter,  while  residing  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  in  the 
year  1599,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Peter  Low*  and  Mr.  Robert 
Hamilton,  and  their  successors,  as  representatives  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Chirorgeons  of  the  City 

» 

*  We  find  the  following  strange  entry,  connected  with  this  father  of  the 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  Council  records  of  26th  May  1610: — "  The 
quhiUc  day,  the  proyest,  baillies,  and  counsaU,  understanding  that  James 
Braidwood,  baillie,  resaTit  fra  Will  Craig  sone  and  air  of  unqll  Thomas 
Craig  the  soume  of  fourtie  pundis  money  as  by  run  dewties  of  the  saidis 
Thomas  yard,  as  to  ane  of  the  new  kirk  yardis,  set  in  feu  be  his  father 
to  the  town,  addebbet  and  award  to  the  toun;  and  that  the  said  James 
Braidwood  debursit  and  gaif  furth  the  said  soume  to  Peter  Low,  pcurtlie 
for  his  fey  and  pairtUe  for  the  expensis  maid  be  him  in  bowellxng  of  tiie 
Laird  of  Houstoun  lait  prorest.  Thairfoir  the  said  James,  be  this  present 
act,  IB  dischargit  of  the  said  soume,  resavit  be  him  as  said  is;  and  siklyke 
ordainis  ane  warrand  to  be  direct  to  Robert  Hogisyard,  under  subscriptioun 
of  the  Clerk  to  answer  Marcoun  Steward  of  the  soume  of  871b  lOs  as  for 
wyne  and  other  expensis  fumist  and  maid  be  hir  the  ^frme  of  said  prorest's 
bowelling."  It  likewise  appears,  from  the  same  records,  that  in  1609  Mr. 
Peter  Low,  chirurgeon,  was  paid  '*  for  his  pensioun  in  anno  1608  addettet  be 
the  toun  to  him  liii  £  Ti  s  viii  d."  In  1684  it  is  ordained  that  no  chirurgeon 
shall,  in  fiiture,  be  pensioned  by  the  town.  Dr.  Peter  Low  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dayid  Weems,  the  first  Protestant  minister  of  the  town, 
and  this  lady,  after  the  Doctor's  death,  which  took  place  in  1612,  afterwards 
married  Walter  Stirling,  Bailie  and  Dean  of  Guild  of  Glasgow,  by  whom 
she  had  seyeral  sons.  The  Stirlings  of  Glasgow,  William,  George,  &c.  are 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  this  lady.  The  tomb  of  Dr.  Peter  Low  is 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  Cathedral  burying-ground,  and  has  a  strange  but 
frequently  quoted  inscription. 
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of  Glasgow^  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — "  To 
call,  summon,  and  convene  before  them,  all  persons 
professing  or  using  the  said  art  of  chirurgery,"  within 
the  bounds  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  Dumbarton, 
''to  examine  them  in  their  literature,  knowledge,  and 
practice.  If  they  be  foimd  worthy,  to  admit,  allow,  and 
approve  them — give  them  testimonials  according  to  their 
art  and  knowledge,  that  they  shall  be  found  worthy  to 
exercise  thereafter — ^receive  their  oath — authorise  them 
as  accords — and  to  discharge  them  to  use  any  further 
than  they  have  knowledge,  passing  their  capacity,  lest  our 
subjects  be  abused;  and  that  every  one  cited  report  tes- 
timonials of  the  ministers,  or  elders,  or  magistrates  of  the 
parish  where  they  dwell,  of  their  life  and  conversations; 
and  in  case  they  be  contiunacious,  to  be  lawftdly  cited, 
every  one  to  be  imlawed  in  the  sum  of  forty  pounds 
ioiies  quoties,  half  to  the  judge,  and  the  other  half  to 
be  at  the  visitour's  pleasure."  This  charter  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
in  1672;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  was  found 
that  the  stringent  powers  granted  could  not  be  enforced, 
and  that,  consequently,  malpractices,  producing  the  most 
baneM  effects  on  the  lieges,  had  reached  a  height  that 
was  disgraceful  to  a  civilised  community,  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  so  late  as  March  1812,  issued  an  Act  of 
Adjournal,  by  which  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons were  again  armed  with  power  to  enable  them  to  con- 
trol, in  some  measure,  the  progress  of  medical  quackery. 
Although  the  professors  of  the  Hygeian  art,  connected 
with  Glasgow,  were  formed  into  a  Faculty  So  early  as  1599, 
it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that  they  acquired 
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any  political  power,  whicli  they  at  once  obtained  by 
joining  themselyes  to  the  Corporation  of  Barbers,  with 
whom  they  remained  associated  till  1722,  wh^i  the  bond 
of  imion  was  dissolved,  the  fimds  were  divided,  and  the 
letter  of  Deaconry  confirmed  to  the  Barbers  alone.* 

In  consequence  of  the  pre-reqnisites  and  high  education 
of  those  who  could  thus  become  members  of  this  learned 
body,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  its  numbers 
were,  for  a  long  period,  very  limited,  and  generally  con- 
fined, moreover,  to  the  higher  walks  of  society.  The 
fact  is,  the  field  for  the  medical  man  in  Olasgow,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
limited  one.  The  population  was  not  large,  and  wealth 
was  not  then  so  much  diffused  as  it  has  since  become;  in 
short,  the  Faculty  was  rather  a  small  body,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  one  calculated  to  expand  when  any 
necessity  occurred  for  its  extension.  It  was,  however, 
when  the  Faculty  ol  Physicians  and  Surgeons  could 
coimt  only  a  small  nimiber  of  members,  that  there  arose 
a  Club  of  Mediciners  in  this  City,  which,  during  the 
period  of  its  existence,  may  well  be  accounted  one  of  the 
best  of  the  social  and  intellectual  brotherhoods  that  were 
ever  linked  together  within  the  sound  of  old  St.  Mungo's 
bell.  While  it  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  no  means 
easy  to  become  a  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  it  was 

*  In  the  Minutes  of  the  City  Council  there  is  engrossed,  on'the  7th  No- 
yember  1719,  **  an  Act  determining  the  difference  betwixt  the  Surgeons  and 
Barbers";  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  the  Surgeons  gare  in  a  de- 
mission and  renunciation  of  the  letter  of  Deaconry  in  their  favour,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Barbers,  which  renunciation  is  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  22d 
September  1722,  and  the  stock  divided  between  the  Surgeons  and  Barbers. 
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still  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  entrie  to  the  Medical 
Glub.  The  fact  is,  that  while  each  brother  of  the  ^s- 
cnlapian  firatemity  required  of  necessity  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  it  was  re- 
quisite, at  the  same  time,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
brother  Clubbists,  he  should  be  a  high-minded  social  and 
boon  companion.  The  Medical  Club  was,  in  truth,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  was 
at  its  height  from  the  commencement  of  the  century 
till  about  the  year  1814^* 

Unlike  the  more  jovial  fraternities  of  the  City,  who 
congregated  every  lawfiil  night,  the  brotherhood  of  Me- 
diciners  met  only  once  a-month — at  first,  in  that  most 
notable  tavern  of  the  period,  Mrs.  Pollock's,  in  Prince's- 
street — and  latterly,  in  the  still  more  aristocratic  hostelry, 
ihe  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  in  Brunswick-street.  The  hour 
of  meeting  was  sharp  four,  and  the  ten  o'clock  bells 
were  generally  allowed  to  ring  out  before  any  one  thought 
of  leaving  such  good  company,  if  not  previously  sum- 
moned away  by  some  unforeseen  call  for  professional 
assistance.  The  Club,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  most 
social  that  ever  met  in  this  social  City;  and  into  which 
there  was  a  determination,  expressed  by  all  the  members, 
that  no  cantankerous  individual  should  be  permitted  to 
enter.  As  a  curious  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  on  a  well-known  and  able  practitioner — but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  had  shown  his  rather  captious  and 
Iroublesome  temper  at  many  meetings  of  Faculty — ^mak- 

*  Dxs.  Freer,  Jeffiray,  Richard  Miliar,  Charles  WUsone,  W.  Duxdop, 
Towers,  HacArthur,  Anderson,  James  Monteith,  Couper,  Cowan,  &c. 
were  among  the  early  and  most  regular  members. 
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ing  application^  througli  a  Mend,  to  be  admitted  into 
tlie  social  brotlierhoody  it  was  found  that  even,  his  pro- 
poser had  deserted  him  at  the  last  moment!  By  the 
laws  of  the  Olub,  one  black  ball  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude any  applicant;  and  the  gentleman  who  had  re- 
luctantly promised  to  propose  his  professional  brother, 
and  who  had  made  a  speech,  too,  in  his  favour,  fearing 
that  what  he  had  said  might  allow  this  anti-social  char- 
acter to  slip  in,  and  thereby  injure  the  harmony  of  the 
fraternity,  bravely  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  friend  at  the 
shrine  of  duty,  painfrd  though  that  duty  was,  and  there- 
fore, when  his  turn  came  round,  he  popped  a  black  ball 
into  the  ballot-box.  But  judge  of  the  surprise  of  all 
present,  when,  on  opening  the  said  repository  of  Club 
feeling,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  balls  were  of  the 
the  same  hostile  complexion! 

Considering  the  martial  spirit  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  coimtry,  and  particularly  in  Glasgow,  during 
the  few  years  which  immediately  preceded  and  followed 
the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  it  will  not  appear  strange  to 
state,  that  while  several  members  of  the  Medical  Club 
were  professionally  connected  with  the  various  volimteer 
regiments  of  the  City,  at  least  two  or  three  held  oommia- 
sions  in  the  famous  ''Armed  Association,"  or  corps  of 
''Ancients,"  whose  obesity  was  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  this  bellt/'gerent  body — an  obesity  of 
which  Mr.  George  Lobon,  of  grocer  notoriety,  and  Mr. 
John  Wilson,*  of  the  Ghrammar-school,  were  remark- 
able types.    Although  this  redoubtable  body,  like  all 

*  Better  known,  by  the  Grammar-school  boys  of  the  day,  by  his  soubriquet 
of  Gutty  Wilson. 
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other  80I1B  of  Mars  of  that  warlike  period^  wore  a  um- 
form — aad  a  unifomii  toO|  for  which  each  was  indebted 
to  his  own  tailor, — still  it  must  be  allowed  that|  from  the 
great  yariety  of  lank  and  paunchy  forms  which  it  en- 
veloped, it  by  no  means  made  a  uniform  body  of  men.* 
Hence  the  wonder  will  not  appear  great,  when  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  on  dressing  the  line  of  the  ''Armed  Associa- 
tion," the  drill  sergeant,  himself  a  noted  Irish  marine 
crimp  and  wag,  should  have  exclaimed,  on  one  occasion, 
"Very  well,  the  front  rank;  but,  holy  Moses  I  what  a  rear!" 
Bating  this  peculiar  defect  in  the  eyes  of  a  martinet,  the 
corps  individually  showed  abimdance  of  patriotism,  and 
that  quality,  in  those  days  of  threatened  invasion,  covered 
a  multitude  of  petty  sins.  In  spite  of  age,  sociality,  and 
feitness,  each  armed  associate  was  attentive  to  his  drill, 
and  turned  out  in  his  short  broad-tailed  blue  coat,  with 
purple  velvet  facings,  on  a  summer's  morning,  as  lightly 
aad  as  early  as  any  one  of  his  more  youthful  volunteer 
competitors.  After  many  preliminary  marchings,  facings, 
and  wheelings,  the  corps  was  deemed  worthy,  as  well  it 
might,  of  assuming  a  position  on  the  public  Green,  and 
of  being  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  public  inspection  by 
one  whose  military  antecedents  entitled  him  to  some  re- 
Bpect.t  ^  ^^^  occasion  to  which  we  allude,  the  inspecting 
field-officer,  selected  "  to  look  at"  the  Association,  was  its 

*  How  oould  it  be  otherwise,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  penoiu  oom- 
poong  the  corps  varied  from  9  to  22  stones  in  weight — from  6  feet  2  to  6 
feet  3  in  height,  and  from  40  to  60  years  of  age. 

t  In  1803,  the  corps  was  at  first  drilled  frequently  in  the  large  ground- 
floor  of  a  mansion  in  Stockwell-street,  then  belonging  to  Mr.  Cunningham 
Corbet,  which  about  that  time  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Strang, 
tnd  is  still  owned  by  his  son,  who  neyer  ceases  to  associate  that  locality 
with  the  marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  the  ''  Ancients." 
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own  Adjutant — the  ever-to-be-remembeied  Adjutant 
J)eans.  This  well-known  personage  was  by  no  means  un- 
accustomed  to  the  smell  of  g:unpowder  in  his  youth,  and 
when  that  smell,  too,  was  associated  with  a  shower  of 
destructiye  bullets.  He  had  likewise  led  a  forlorn  hope 
in  his  day,  during  one  of  our  Continental  campaigns;  and 
for  his  success  and  prowess  on  that  occasion,  he  had  been 
rewarded  with  a  sword,  and  had  consequently  laid  down 
the  halbert,  which  he  had  long  so  worthily  wielded. 
Adjutant  Deans  might  be  truly  said  to  have  been  "  U 
figlio  del  regimentOy^  for  he  had  gone  through  all  the 
gradations  of  rank,  till  at  length  he  ascended  to  that 
of  Adjutant  of  the  recruiting  district  of  Glasgow — a  dis- 
trict which,  during  the  war,  contributed  so  many  gallant 
defenders  of  the  country  to  the  armies  of  Egypt,  the 
Peninsula,  and  Flanders.  To  an  indomitable  courage 
in  the  field,  the  worthy  Adjutant  united  an  indomitable 
love  of  approbation  at  the  dinner-table;  and  when  it 
is  added  that  his  education  had  been  neglected  in  his 
youth,  like  that  of  but  too  many  of  his  fellow-Boldiers, 
and  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  lore,  his  imagination  had 
been  left  free  to  expand  and  riot,  without  any  curb  from 
the  then  imdiscoyered  bump  of  conscientiousness,  it  will 
not  seem  strange  that  the  stories  which  he  repeated  of 
his  adventures  in  Germany,  should  have  almost  surpassed 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  imaginings  of  his  great  proto- 
type, the  Baron  Munchausen, — or  that  any  one  was  much 
startled  when  he  gravely  gloried  in  having  frequently 
dined  with  the  "  Diet  of  Batisbon  1 "  and,  moreover,  "found 
him  a  devilish  pleasant  fellow!"  Like  all  soldiers  of  the 
ancient  regime,  he  rarely  omitted  an  oath  in  every  sen- 
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tence  he  uttered;  and  even  on  the  field,  where  etiquette 
shoold  haye  demanded  more  caution,  he  not  unfrequently  . 
gamifihed  his  approyal  or  his  displeasure  with  some  of 
the  then  fashionable  but  now  nameless  epithets  of  the 
day.  In  military  matters,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he 
was  quite  honest;  and  while  his  whole  life  was  one  con- 
tinued effort  to  serve  his  king  and  coimtry — latterly,  by 
exerting  himself  to  obtain  as  many  recruits  as  possible 
— he  at  the  same  time  never  forgot  the  high  drill  charac- 
ter of  his  early  position  in  the  army,  although  he  might 
sometimes  thereby  suffer  firom  expressing  this  peculiarity 
of  his  nature  in  a  manner  to  hurt  the  sensitive  feelings 
of  his  volunteer  companions  and  friends. 

At  the  inspection  to  which  we  allude,  and  which  oc- 
curred on  one  of  the  spring  mornings  of  the  year  1804, 
the  corps  of  Ancients  had  mustered  in  considerable  force 
in  the  pubUc  Chreen.  They  were  all  in  their  best  dress, 
and  each  seemed  bent  on  seciuing  the  approbation  of 
their  expectant  inspecting  officer.  The  corps,  as  was 
wont,  had  formed  in  columns  of  companies,  and  were  all 
ready  to  wheel  into  line  on  the  order  being  given  to  do 
80.  The  leading  member  of  the  Medical  Club,  who  com- 
manded the  right  company,  stood,  sword  in  hand,  ready, 
with  his  staid  and  gaunt  visage,  to  lead  the  van,  while 
the  other  captains  of  companies  appeared  equally  ready 
to  follow  his  example.  The  inspecting  officer,  mounted 
on  a  Pegasus  whose  sire  or  dam  must  have  been  totally 
guiltless  of  any  relationship  with  an  Arabian  ancestor, 
ambled  up,  without  even  an  aid-de-camp,  to  the  right  of 
the  regiment,  and  after  having  taken  a  cursory  look  of 
the  corps  in  column,  immediately  wheeled  it  into  line. 
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I 
I 

The  dressing  of  this  bell^geTeat  body^  as  has  already  | 

been  hinted,  was,  on  this  as  on  all  other  oocasionsy  an 
affair  of  some  little  difficulty;  but  through  the  exertions 
of  the  officers  and  the  grumbling  of  the  Irish  crimp, 
who  was  most  active  on  this  oocasiony  the  &ces  if  not 
the  paunches  of  the  whole  corps  soon  gave  evidence  of 
being  in  a  straight  line.  Having  requested  one  of  the 
yoimgest  and  most  active  of  the  regiment  to  place  him- 
self in  front  and  act  as  fugleman,  the  inspecting  officer 
instantly  began  to  put  the  corps  through  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercise,  which  certainly  was  not  done  without 
many  heavy  sighs  and  grotesque  grinning  on  the  part  of 
those  in  the  ranks,  and  without  what  was  perhaps  more 
necessary,  repeated  calls  on  the  part  of  the  Adjutant,  to 
look  at  the  fugleman,  who  handled  his  Aisee  as  if  it  had 
been  a  feather,  and  kicked  up  his  heels  like  a  clown  in  a 
circus!  This  part  of  the  inspection  over,  which  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  well  done,  the  Adjutant  announced  that 
the  most  important  trial  of  the  corps'  efficiency  was 
about  to  be  entered  on — that  of  giving  proof  of  their 
steadiness  and  quickness  in  firing.  Having  prefaced, 
with  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  the  great  advantages  which 
every  corps  possessed  in  being  perfect  in  this  part  of 
their  drill,  he  issued,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  solemn 
words — '^  Prime  and  load  mth  powder."  At  the  dread 
sound,  which  threatened  to  dislocate  the  shoulders  of 
many  who  that  morning  carried  the  deadly  tube,  a  gen- 
eral apparent  fumbling  was  observed  connected  with  each 
cartouch-box.  The  cartridge  was  nipped  by  the  teeth  of 
each  Ancient,  the  pan  of  the  firelock  was  opened  and 
shut,  the  musket  was  ordered,  the  ramrod  was  taken  out 
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and  shaken  into  the  barrel  with  all  ^*  deliberality**  and 
true  time,  as  then  giyen  by  the  open  upraised  fist  of  the 
fugleman.    The  gun  was  shouldered,  replete  with  what 
was  to  tell  a  tale  of  either  good  or  bad  firing.   Each  cap- 
tain had  stepped  out  from  his  place  to  give  the  word  to 
his  platoon  or  company,  and  on  the  right  was  the  gal- 
lant and  gaunt  Dr.  Freer  of  the  Medical  Club,  solemn 
and  staid  to  a  fault  when  at  the  head  of  his  band  of  An- 
cient warriors.   The  Adjutant  gave  the  fearful  simmions 
to  proceed,  and  Captain  Freer,  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  dignity  becoming  a  College  Professor  and  the  pre- 
sent trying  occasion,  commenced,  as  it  was  his  duty  to 
do,  by  boldly  enunciating  the  ominous  words,  '^Platoon! 
— make  ready — present — ^fire!"    The  order  was  at  once 
most  conscientiously  obeyed,  by  each  member  of  his  com- 
pany cocking  his  firelock,  raising  it  to  his  eye,  present- 
ing it  at  a  right  angle  to  his  body,  and  drawing  with 
hurried  finger  the  fatal  trigger — but,  lo!  what  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  learned  Doctor,  to  find  that  out  of  his 
whole  brave  platoon  only  one  musket  went  off  I  or,  what 
was  the  amusement  of  the  group  of  gaping  gossips,  who 
were  caxefuUy  watching  these  martial  proceedings,  to 
hear  the  sarcastic  greeting  of  the  facetious  Adjutant  when 
he  exclaimed,  ''By  God!    Captain  Freer,  that  is  the 
closest  firing  I  ever  heard  in  all  my  life! "     The  Doctor, 
on  hearing  the  single  shot  and  the  exclamation  of  the 
inspecting  officer,  slowly  stepped  back  to  his  place  at 
the  head  of  his  platoon,  and  with  an  imperturbability  of 
countenance  which  ever  characterised  him  in  the  most 
trying  situations,  muttered,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  his 
usual  exclamation,  ''  I'm  glad  of  it ! " 
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Whether  it  was  from  the  fear  or  love  of  gunpowder 
that  the  company  of  this  valiant  corps  of  veterans,  com* 
mended  by  Dr.  Freer,  had  thus  evoked  the  equivocal  ap- 
probation of  their  inspector,  it  is  certain  that  not  many 
months  elapsed  before  the  Glasgow  Ancients  were  relieved 
by  General  Wemyss  tram  their  loyal  labom^.  On  an  ever- 
memorable  day,  in  the  spring  of  1804,  when  General  Moira 
reviewed  the  whole  troops  in  the  West  of  Scotland  on  the 
Glasgow  Green,  the  blue  coats  and  purple  facings  of  the 
thick-and-thin  Association  Yolunteers  were  last  paraded, 
not  in  the  long  line  which  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
public  park  to  the  other,  but  in  front  of  and  to  restrain 
the  mass  of  gaping  onlookers  who  had  congregated  from 
all  quarters  to  witness  that  great  military  spectacle.* 

But,  as  the  French  say,  ^'revenons  d  nos  moutons/* 
which  we  will  freely  translate  by  saying  "  let  us  return 
to  the  Medical  Club.''  It  will  be  remembered,  from 
what  we  have  already  stated,  that  this  Club  commenced 
its  sittings  very  early  in  the  century,  and  continued  to 
meet  for  at  least  fifteen  long  years — a  period  of  time 
which  did  not  fail,  in  spite  of  the  members  being  sons 
of  ^sculapius,  to  make  serious  havoc  among  the  ranks 
of  its  foimders.  Unlike  other  fraternities,  the  Medical 
Club  was  not  recruited,  as  it  might  have  been,  trom 
the  circle  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession; 
and  hence,  like  all  other  mimdane  matters,  it  came  at 

*  The  force  on  the  Green  amounted  to  at  leaat  7,000  men  and  eight  guns, 
and  consisted  of  one  regiment  of  Dragoons,  a  squadron  of  Glasgow  Light 
Horse,  and  eighteen  corps  of  Infantry,  six  of  which  were  certainly  not 
numerically  strong.  The  sight  was  altogether  a  grand  one,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  troops,  both  in  marching  and  firing,  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  highest 
approbation  of  the  gallant  Commander-in-chief. 
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length  to  rather  a  sadden  close.  During  the  whole  course 
of  its  existence,  however,  it  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  social  happiness  of  its  meetings,  and  for  cementing 
friendships  which  were  never  once  broken  by  profes- 
sional rivalry.  Had  there  been  one  man  amosg  the 
number  who  could  have  sat  for  the  picture  of  Dr,  Worm- 
f€Ood,  by  the  sketchy  limner,  whose  caustic  pencil,  dur* 
ing  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  created  so 
much  noise  in  Glasgow,  it  is  certain  that  the  Club  would 
have  been  sooner  entombed;  but  as  each  brother,  though 
the  votary  of  art  and  science,  was  altogether  destitute  of 
the  spleen  of  Swift,  the  vanity  of  Pope,  the  illiberality 
of  Johnson,  or  the  selfishness  of  Wormwood,  the  result 
was  that  the  only  passion  indulged  in  by  the  members 
was  that  of  contributing  to  each  other's  enjoym^it.* 

•  In  liie  satirical  irork,  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Northern  Sketches 
or  Characters  of  Olasgow,"  about  the  year  1810  or  1811 — ^which  created 
a  bu2s  when  it  appeared,  and  of  which,  from  haTing  been  bought  up,  a 
copy  is  now  rarely  met  with — ^there  were  sereral  portraits  of  the  medical 
practitioners  in  Glasgow,  which,  at  the  time,  were  considered  by  many  aa 
rather  too  faithful  likenesses.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  however,  that 
none  of  them  belonged  to  the  Medical  Club.  Of  Dr.  Wormwood's  futt 
Ungthf  there  were  few  who  did  not  at  once  recognise  the  clever  but  selfish 
original;  while,  of  Dr.  Alamode*s  Kitcatf  some  declared  that  it  was  rather 
a  flattering  likeness.  As  both  the  painter  and  his  sulrjects  are  gone  far 
beyond  this  world's  praise  or  contumely,  we,  at  the  risk  of  indulging  in 
even  a  past  personality,  but  chiefly  as  exhibiting  a  contrast  to  each  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Club,  extract  the  following  medical  anec- 
dote, from  that  now  almost  forgotten  work: — ^It  is  related,  not  of  Dr. 
Wormwood,  but  of  one  to  whom  he  bears  no  little  resemblance,  that  a 
wealthy  citizen,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  require  his  visits,  was  in  the 
custom  of  having  the  gold  always  ready  in  his  hand  to  electrify  the  Doctor 
when  he  felt  his  pulse.  One  day  it  happened,  on  the  Doctor's  making  his 
stated  call,  that  the  servant  informed  him  '<  All  is  over!"  '*  Over ! "  re- 
echoed the  Doctor,  as  the  remembrance  of  the  customary  fee  flashed  on  his 
mind.  "Impossible!  he  cannot  be  dead  yet.  No,  no!  Let  m«  see  him — 
some  trance  or  heavy  sleep,  perhaps!"  The  Doctor  was  introduced  into 
the  sable  apartment;  he  took  the  hand  of  the  pale  corpse,  appUed  the  finger 
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To  the  leading  members  of  the  Medical  Club,  it  may 
be  jufitly  said  that  Glasgow  owed  much;  not  so  much  for 
aUeyiating  or  curing  the  many ''  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'' 
as  for  preserving  the  features  of  some  of  the  fairest  of 
her  citizens  firom  the  dreadful  effects  of  that  destroyer  of 
beauty,  to  which  our  City,  like  many  others,  had  been 
so  long  subjected,  and  which,  but  for  their  judgment 
and  decision,  might  have  continued  much  longer  not 
only  to  decimate  but  to  deform  our  infant  population. 
When  Jenner  made  the  great  discovery  which  has  im- 
mortalised him,  and  when  that  great  man  was  busy 
warring  against  the  prejudices  so  greedily  adopted  and 
advocated  by  his  medical  opponents  in  the  English  me- 
tropolis, it  is  only  fair  to  state  that,  both  in  the  east^n 
and  western  metropolis  of  Scotland,  vaccination  was  al- 
most at  once  hailed  and  practised  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  Medical  Faculty.  To  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Medical  Club,  Glasgow  in  fact  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gra- 
titude, for  at  once  and  without  hesitation  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  this  great  discovery,  and  not  halting,  as  many 
of  their  brethren  did  in  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
till  the  medical  conflict  which  raged  so  long  and  so 
fiercely  had  been  ended.  It  was  to  the  immediate  and 
daily  use  of  the  vaccine  lancet,  that  the  benefits  arising 
therefrom  to  life  and  beauty  were  in  a  very  few  years 
acknowledged,  by  almost  every  class  and  degree  of  Glas- 
gow citizens,  and  at  length  finally  conquered  the  pre- 

to  that  artery  which  once  ebbed  with  life,  gave  a  sorrowful  shake  of  his 
head;  while,  with  a  trifling  lefferdemaiiif  he  relieTed,  from  the  grasp  of 
death,  two  guineas^  which,  in  truth,  had  been  destined  for  him.  **  Ay,  ay, 
good  folks,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  he  i$  dead;  there  is  a  deHiny  in  all  thhigs  !'* 
and,  full  of  shrewd  sagacity,  turned  upon  his  heel ! 
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sumption  of  the  arrogant,  tlie  envy  of  the  narrow-minded, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant  and  higoted.* 

Like  many  other  professional  fraternities,  the  Club 
conversation  rarely  ever  turned  on  matters  comiected 
with  the  particular  medical  opinions  or  practice  of  the 
members.  At  their  monthly  meetiags,  the  scalpel  and 
the  pharmacopoeia  were  alike  kept  out  of  view.  On  these 
occasions,  in  fact,  it  was  their  practice  to  '^  throw  physic  to 
the  dogs;"  and,  like  other  less  grave  individuals,  to  wile 
away  a  few  hours  amid  social  mirth  and  jollity,  without 
once  adverting  to  the  fact,  that ''  man  is  bom  to  trouble 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  The  tales  and  anecdotes, 
which  so  happily  eked  out  their  evening  sittings,  were 
not  those  of  '' physicians,"  but  of  men  of  the  world. 
Those  members,  in  particular^  who  had  served  in  the 
regular  army  of  the  king,  as  at  least  three  or  four 
of  them  had  done,  never  failed  to  teU  their  tales  of 
war  and  wassail — of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  mighty 
perils,  when  called  to  scour,  on  horseback,  the  English 
coast  between  Dungenness  and  Beachy  Head,  looking 

,  *  The  blessings  arising  from  Dr.  Jenner's  discoyerj  to  this  City,  may  be 
gathered  firom  the  following  statistical  facts.  In  Glasgow  the  whole  deaths 
in  1785,  out  of  a  population  of  43,000,  were  1,280,  or  about  1  in  32.6;  but  of 
these  deaths  no  fewer  than  365  were  caused  by  small-pox,  or  26  per  cent,  of 
the  whole;  whereas  the  deaths  in  1852,  out  of  a  population  of  370,000,  were 
10,675,  or  1  to  34.66,  of  which  there  were  only  584  caused  by  small-pox,  or 
about  5|  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  However  marrellous  the  change  may  be 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  Glasgow  since  1785, 
still  the  figure  at  present  is  far  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  or  really  would  "'^'^ 
be,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  population  were  more  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selTes  of  this  certain  safeguard  against  infant  death  and  infant  disfigure- 
ment, and  as  we  know  they  are  particularly  in  Paris.  The  Corporation, 
speaking  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  community  to  the  discoTerer  of  the 
cow-pox,  conferred  the  freedom  of  the  City  on  Dr.  Jenner  on  the  1st  Sep- 
tember 1808. 
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out  and  watching  for  the  stealthy  coming  of  the  great 
flotilla^  which  then  threatened  England  firom  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Dr.  Freer,  to  whom  we 
have  already  made  pleasing  allusion,  and  who  was,  in 
teictf  one  of  the  chief  loadstars  of  the  brotherhood,  was 
ever  seen  in  this  society  in  aU  his  glory.  It  was  here 
that  he  was  wont  to  cast  off  his  peculiar  natural  reserve, 
and  to  tell  his  strangest  adventures,  not  only  when 
serving  on  the  (Continent  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  but 
of  his  college  pranks  when  studying  his  profession  in 
Holland,  £rom  his  favourite  text-book — the  work  of 
the  learned  Ouabius;  and  for  the  repeated  praises  of 
whom;  which  the  Doctor  continued  to  give  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  in  the  medical  prelections  at  the  Glasgow 
University,  he  won  for  himself  the  self-same  soubriquet. 
It  was  here,  too,  that  he  never  failed  to  troll  out,  with 
a  life  and  energy  altogether  at  antipodes  with  the  idea 
which  his  tall  gaunt  figure  and  stiU  gaunter  cotmte- 
nance  would  have  suggested,  the  heart-stirring  verses 
of  TuUochgcrum,  On  such  occasions,  the  Club  was  in 
perfect  ecstasy;  and  around  the  happy-faced  group,  who 
so  often  surrounded  the  comfortable  board  of  the  chief 
apartment  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  tavern,  it  may  be 
boldly  affirmed  that  there  was  not  a  foot  which  did  not 
beat  its  merry  time,  or  a  tail  that  did  not  wag  its  mer- 
rier shake  of  approbation. 

Of  this  singular  but  excellent  man,  who  was  formal  in 
all  things  to  a  fault,  and  whose  words  were  few  and  uni- 
form, many  anecdotes  have  been  told  connected  with  his 
professional  peculiarities.  And  perhaps  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  winding  up  this  rather  rude  sketch  of  the  Medi- 
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cal  C^ub,  with  the  following  little  incident  which  occurred 
in  the  Boyal  Infirmary  during  one  of  the  thousand  and 
one  visits  which^  as  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uniyer- 
sitjy  he  was  daily  called  on  to  pay  to  that  noble  Institu- 
tion, of  which  he  and  many  others  of  the  Medical  Club 
were  original  projectors  and  directors.  On  the  occasion 
to  which  we  allude,  the  tall  figure  and  grave  face  of  the 
learned  Doctor  had  reached  the  bedside  of  a  young  wo- 
man who,  on  the  previous  day,  had  been  ordered  a  large 
blister  on  her  breast.  He  had  just  solemnly  emitted,  in 
broad  and  sonorous  Latin,  amid  the  crowd  of  students 
which  surrounded  and  followed  him  from  pallet  to  pallet, 
the  last  patient's  prescription,  and  he  was  now  ready 
to  hear  the  result  of  what  he  had  directed  to  be  done 
on  the  previous  day.  Having  cleared  his  throat  of  the 
Latinised  recipe  which  he  had  just  given,  the  Doctor 
gently  laid  hold  of  the  female  patient's  pulse,  as  he 
was  ever  wont  to  do,  and  after  measuring  its  beats 
with  those  of  the  large  gold  repeater  which  he  carried 
in  his  left  hand,  he  began  to  put  his  never- varying 
primary  queries,  "  How  are  you  to-day  P  are  you  any 
better?  or  are  you  any  worse?  or  are  you  much  in  the 
same  way?"  To  which  the  poor  woman  replied,  "  I 
cannot  well  say,  sir."  "  I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"Did  the  blister  do?"  continued  the  physician.  "Oh 
yes,  sir,  it  rose  very  much  indeed."  "  I'm  glad  of  it," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  Oh  yes,"  continued  the  patient,  evi- 
dently sufiering  very  much  from  her  exertion ;  "  it  gave 
me  very  much  pain  and  great  uneasiness."  "  I'm  glad 
of  it!"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  and  passed  on,  leaving 
the  gaping  students  to  digest  the  laughable  but  just 
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termB  in  which  he  characterised  the  successfol  effect  of 
his  prescription. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  add,  that  although  a  marble 
monumental  slab  has  long  spoken  to  the  visitor  of  the 
cemetery,  which  surrounds  the  venerable  Cathedral  of 
Glasgow,  of  the  many  virtues  and  characteristics  of  this 
long-departed  mediciner,  we  regret  to  say  that  there  is 
not  one  of  his  Club  companions  now  left  to  read  the 
epitaph  which  covers  his  ashes  I 
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To  those  who  ignorantly  imagme,  as  certainly  some 
do,  that  dramatic  entertainments  in  Scotland  are  of  mo- 
dem origin,  it  will  doubtless  appear  strange  to  learn, 
that  perhaps  nowhere  in  Christendom  was  acting  more 
early  introduced,  or  more  regularly  practised,  either  as 
a  means  of  extending  religious  truths  or  of  affording 
amusement  to  the  populace,  than  where  such  a  Cathedral 
as  that  of  Glasgow  was  to  be  found,  with  its  chapter  of 
ecclesiastics  and  its  accessories  of  monks  and  monasteries. 
The  theatre  sprung  from  the  church;  originally  the 
subjects  were  Scriptural — the  clergy  the  composers — 
the  church  the  stage — ^and  Sunday  the  time  of  exhibi- 
tion. In  the  performance  of  the  religious  mysteries  of 
early  times,  as  these  were  called,  through  which  the 
Saviour's  history  and  the  leading  traits  of  saints  were 
palpably  portrayed,  we  find  that  the  people  not  only 
took  the  greatest  delight,  but  would  leave  their  homes, 
and  hurry,  at  particular  seasons,  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  to  be  present  at  any  spot  where  a 
temporary  stage  was  erected,  either  within  doors  or  in 
the  open  air.  Wherever,  in  fact,  there  were  friars  to 
enact  the  "  Fall  of  Man,"  the  "  Judgment  of  Solomon," 
or  the ''  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,"  there  was  no  want 
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of  an  attentive  and  enthusiastic  audience.*  Toward  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  performance 
of  even  such  sacred  pieces,  however,  as  those  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  had  begun  to  be  undertaken  by  lay 
performers;  and  so  common  and  popular  had  these  «[i- 
tertainments  become,  particularly  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
that  every  means  was  used  by  the  early  reformers  of  the 
Church  to  put  them  down.  Previous,  however,  to  any 
Church  anathema  having  been  issued,  it  also  appears 
that  these  e3diibitions  had  been  extended  from  religious 
subjects  to  more  mundane  matters,  called  moral  plays 
or  moralities^  and  were  given  to  the  multitude  in  almost 
every  town  in  Scotland,  to  which  there  was  usually  at- 
tached a  place  for  the  purpose,  called  the  Play-field.^ 

*  In  the  preface  to  the  "  Munimenta  Alme  UniverntatU  GUuguenaU" 
we  find  that,  daring  the  early  period  in  which  the  *'  Collegium  Facnltatis 
Artium  "  was  located  in  the  Rottenrow,  about  the  year  14^,  "  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Faculty  was  there  celebrated,  on  the  Sunday  or  Feast  next 
after  the  Translation  of  St.  Nicholas  (9th  May),  when  all  the  Masters,  Li- 
centiates, Bachelors,  and  Students,  after  hearing  matins  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  rode  in  solemn  and  stately  procession,  bearing  flowers 
and  branches  of  trees,  through  the  public  street,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  to  the  Cross,  and  so  back  to  the  College  of  the  Faculty;  and  there, 
amid  the  joy  of  the  feast,  or  as  it  is  said  in  Latin,  cum  letitia  corporalU 
refectionisy  the  Masters  took  counsel  for  the  welfare  of  the  Faculty,  and 
gare  their  diligence  to  remore  all  discords  and  quarrels,  that  all,  rejoicing 
in  heart,  might  honour  the  Piinoe  of  Peace  and  Joy.  After  the  banquet, 
the  whole  crowd  of  Masters  and  Students  were  directed  to  repair  to  a  more 
fitting  place  of  amusement,  and  there  enact  some  interlude  or  other  show  to 
rejoice  the  people." 

t  In  the  Municipal  Records  of  Edinburgh,  we  find  the  following  entries : 

"  l«5th  January  1664. — ^The  FroTcst,  Baillies,  and  Counsale  ordaines  the 
Thesaurer  to  pay  the  workmen,  merchandis,  carteris,  paynteris,  and  utheris 
that  filmiest  the  graith  to  the  conroy  of  the  Moris  to  the  Abbinr,  and  of  the 
plai  maid  thairat  Saturday  the  tent  day  of  Junii  instant,  the  soume  of 
£38:16«.2</." 

"  27th  January  1654. — Ordauus  to  pay  to  the  Maister  of  Wark  of  the 
maker  of  the  Flaying-place,  the  soume  of  £24,  for  compleiting  thairof,  quhQk 
being  payit  sal  be  allowit." 
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Until  the  Beformation^  matters  continued  in  this 
condition;  but  immediately  after  that  event  the  Church 
not  only  prohibited  religious  mysterieSy  but  likewise  all 
profane  dramas;  and  the  people,  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
at  least,  at  once  obeyed  the  dictum  of  their  ecclesiastical 
leaders,  and  abandoned  this  formerly  cherished  pastime 
as  a  deadly  sin.* 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  opinions  of  the 
people,  it  is  certainly  true  that  for  many  years  previous 
to  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  there  was  no  city  in  Scot* 
land  whose  inhabitants  were  more  imbued  with  religious 

"  12th  October  1554. — Ordaines  the  Thesaorer  to  pay  to  Walter  Bynnyng 
the  soume  of  £5.  for  the  Tnaking  of  the  play-naith  and  payntiiiff  of  the 
handscense  and  tne  playaris  faceis,  proyidana  uwyse  that  the  said  Walter 
mak  the  playg^ir  nnderwrittin  furth  cummand  to  uie  town  quhen  they  half 
ado  thairwith,  quhilkis  he  has  now  resayit,  yiz.  8  play-hattifi,  ane  kingiB 
crowne,  ane  myter,  ane  fulis  hude,  ane  sceptour,  ane  pair  angell  wyngis, 
twa  angeU  hair,  ane  chaplet  of  triumphe." 

**  28  Dec.  1554.  The  Counsale  findiB  it  neeessar  and  expedient  that  the 
litill  farah  and  play  maid  be  Wm.  Lander  be  playit  if^oir  the  Quenis 
grace." 

<'  July  6, 1558.  25  marks  to  Walter  Bynning,  painter,  for  his  painting  and 
all  his  labouris  takin  be  him,  in  tiie  triumphe  maid  at  our  Sorerane  Ladyis 
marriage,  and  40  shillings  to  William  Lauder  for  setting  furth  the  play  maid 
at  the  said  marriage." 

*  The  following  are  a  few  extracts  anent  plays,  firom  the  "  Book  of  the 
Uniyersel  Elirk,"  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club: — 

'<  11th  August  1754. — ^The  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  giye  commis- 
sion to  summon  the  Ministers,  Elders,  and  Deacons  of  St.  Anajrews  to  com- 
pear before  them,  and  to  try  tiie  cause  why  the  Fast  was  not  keeped  among 
them,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  said  Assembly,  and  of  the  yiolation  of 
the  Sabbath-day  by  profane  playes.'* 

**  1576. — ^Anent  the  supplication  giyen  in  be  the  toun  of  Diimferling  for 
liberty  to  be  granted  them  to  play,  upon  a  Sunday  idtemoon,  a  certain  play 
which  is  not  made  upon  the  canonical  parts  of  the  Scripture.  The  Assem- 
bly refuses  to  giye  liberty  to  the  Bailzie  of  DumfemUng  to  play  on  the 
Soneday  afternoon,  a  certain  play  which  is  not  made  upon  the  canonical 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  respect  of  the  act  of  the  Assemblie  past  on  the 
contrair,  exhorting  the  Bailzie  of  Dunfermling,  pnxnirator  of  the  Bill,  to 
request  the  toun  to  keep  the  ordinance  of  the  AssembUe." 

In  1578,  the  General  Assembly  ordains  "  that  ane  general  fast  be  obsenred 
within  this  realme,  to  begin  the  first  Sonday  of  June  nixt  to  come,  and  to 
continue  quill  the  next  oonday  thereafter  inclusiye,  with  the  accustomed 
exercise  of  doctrine  and  prayers,  and  that  intimation  be  made  hierof  with 
the  tyme  and  causes  to  the  King  and  Counsell,  together  with  a  supplication 
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fanaticism,  or  in  which  were  to  be  found  parties  among 
whom  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  more  zeal- 
ously looked  upon  as  a  test  of  faith  and  good  citizenship 
than  in  Glasgow.  For  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  in 
contradistinction  to  Popery,  several  of  her  denizens  had 
fearlessly  suffered  at  the  stake;  and  many  more  had 
risked  their  lives  and  fortimes  on  what  was  then  deemed 
equally  important,  in  standing  forth  as  the  determined 
defenders  of  what  they  accounted  the  purer  portion  of 
Protestantism,  viz.  Presbyterianism,  against  the  then  do- 
minant power  of  Prelacy.     It  may  be  easily  conceived, 

to  hiB  Grace  and  Counsell  to  discharge  be  open  proclamation  all  kynd  of  in- 
solent plavis,  as  King  of  May,  Robin  Hood,  and  rich  uthers  in  tlie  moneth 
of  May,  played  either  by  bairnes  at  the  flchook  or  others." 

In  15S9  the  following  question  by  the  Synodal  Assembly  of  Lowthian 
was  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  and  answered  thus.  Question— 
"  What  ought  to  be  done  to  rick  persons  that,  after  admonition,  will  pasae 
to  May  playis,  and  especially  elders  and  deacons,  and  uther  quha  bieares 
office  in  the  Kirk?"  '*  They  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Sacrament 
without  satisfaction,  in  special  elaers  and  deacons." 

In  1591,  we  find  the  following  humble  petition  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk,  "  cravat  at  His  Majestic  and  Counsell,  <  That  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, made  for  suppressing  the  enormities  following,  may  be  put  into 
execution : — 1st,  Against  Jeusuits,  and  the  reception  ofuiem,  and  of  ezcom- 
municants,  such  as  the  Laird  of  Fintry  and  the  Alaster  of  Anffus:  profainers 
of  the  Sacraments,  provat  men  and  wemcn  girers  thereof,  idolators,  pilgri- 
magers.  Papistical  Magistrates:  sayers  and  nerrers  of  the  Mass:  girers  of 
the  Sacrament  according  to  the  Papistical  form,  and  receiyers  of  the  sameis: 
committers  of  apostarie,  public  merchants  upon  the  SabbaUi-day:  yiolent 
inraders  of  ministers  by  striking  of  them  or  shedding  of  their  blood :  pro- 
fainers of  the  Sabbath^iay  be  Robin  Hoodes  playis :  murderers  and  blood- 
shedders,  quhilk  orerflow  the  land.'  " 

In  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  we  are  told,  connected  with  this  subject, 
that,  **  in  1509,  when  James  VI.  sent  for  Fletcher  and  Martin,  with  uieir 
company  of  comedians,  from  England,  the  Kirk  became  alarmed,  and 
poured  out  a  storm  of  ecclesiastical  wratii  on  these  gentlemen  of  the  buakin ; 
and  the  Ma^trates  of  Edinburgh,  acting  under  the  Kirk's  influence,  pro- 
hibited the  mhabitants,  by  a  public  act,  from  frequenting  the  theatre.  But 
in  this  amusement  the  king  was  not  to  be  defeated,  and  feeling,  moreover, 
an  interest  in  his  old  favourite  Fletcher,  who  had  been  in  Scotland  in  1594. 
he  called  his  Provost  and  Councillors  before  him,  compelled  them  to  rescina 
their  act,  and  proclaimed,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  not  o^y  that  the  comedians 
should  continue  their  entertainments,  but  insisted  that  next  Sunday  the 
ministers  should  inform  their  flocks  that  no  restraint  or  censure  should  be 
incurred  by  an^  of  his  good  subjects  who  choose  to  recreate  themselves  by 
the  said  comedies  and  plays." 
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therefore,  that  anything  which  partook,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  of  the  outward  characteristics  of  the  abettors 
either  of  book  and  bell,  or  of  surplice  and  liturgy,  was 
most  religiously  and  anxiously  avoided.  Religion,  in 
fact,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worthies  of  the  west,  was  only 
considered  true  and  to  be  admired  when  seen  stripped  of 
its  gaudy  trappings  and  its  established  forms,  and  con- 
sequently was  looked  upon  as  being  more  and  more  pure 
as  it  appeared  more  severed  £rom  the  mummery  of  the 
mass,  and  the  music  of  a  chanted  ritual.  In  spirit  and 
in  conduct  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  £rom  the  days 
when  Archbishop  James  Beaton  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Paris,  carrying  with  him  the  archives  and  valuables  be- 
longing td  his  diocese,  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  generally  displayed  not 
a  few  of  those  ascetic  and  morose  characteristics  which 
belonged  to  the  purest  cast  of  the  Puritans;  while,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  their  Protestant  career,  they  made  choice 
of  the  very  antithesis  of  everything  practised  by  other 
Christian  communities.*  In  particular,  they  regarded 
Art,  in  her  character  of  the  handmaiden  of  Beligion,  as 
altogether  sinful  and  detestable,  and  would  have  wil- 
lingly followed  to  the  letter  the  conduct  of  the  other 
architectural  spoliators  in  Scotland,  had  they  not  been 
prevented,  by  the  worthy  craftsmen  of  the  City,  from 
pulling  down  the  only  Scottish  Cathedral  which  still 
happily  remains,  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  as  the  best 
monument  of  the  taste  of  our  ancestors. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  comprehend  how  anything, 

*  Beaton  deposited  the  MSB.  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  See  of 
Olftsgow,  in  the  Scots  College  in  the  Carthndan  Monastery  at  Paris. 
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in  the  least  degree  allied  to  the  exhibitions  once  so  nni- 
versally  practised  in  all  Boman  Catholic  countries^  first 
by  monks  and  Mars,  and  thereafter  by  kymen,  would  be 
at  all  tolerated  by  a  people  imbued  with  the  moody  and 
morose  temperament  which  the  ascetic  and  self-denying 
creed,  then  so  generally  adopted  by  Glasgow  citizens, 
must  have  naturally  engendered  and  maintained*  The 
result,  in  fact,  was,  that  such  Mysteries  as  those  of  Co- 
ventry,* which  at  one  time  had  been  the  delight  of  all 
whose  habitations  encircled  an  Episcopal  or  Archiepis- 
copal  palace — as  well  as  the  later  dramatic  exhibitions 
of  "  Robin  Hood  "f  and  the  «  Abbot  of  Unreason,"  and 
other  more  mundane  affairs,  not  only  soon  ceased — but 
what  was  more,  their  successors,  as  exhibited  in  the  plays 

*  In  the  original  MSB.  of  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  is  found 

the  foUowing  passage  upon  the  performance  of  the  Coyentry  Mysteriet, 

which  has  been  since  printed  by  the  Shakspere  Society : — 

**  Before  the  suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  the  Colle^  (CoTcntzy) 
was  rery  famous  for  the  pageants  that  were  played  therein  on  Corpus 
Christi  day.  These  pageants  were  acted  with  mignty  state  and  rererence 
by  the  fryars  of  this  house,  and  conteyned  the  story  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  composed  into  old  English  rime.  The  Theatres  for  the  seye- 
rall  scenra  were  Teir  largpe  and  high;  and  being  placed  upon  wheels, 
were  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  places  in  the  cittaye,  for  the  better  ad- 
yantaffe  of  the  spectators.  In  tnat  incomparable  Library,  belongins  to 
Sir  Tnomas  Cotton,  there  is  yet  one  of  the  bookes,  which  parteyned  to 
this  pageant,  entitled  *  Ludus  Corporis  Christi*  or  '  Ludus  Coyentriae.'  I 
myself  naye  spoken  with  some  old  people  who  had,  in  their  younger  years, 
been  eye-witnesses  of  these  pageants  soe  acted;  from  whom  I  haye  bin  told 
that  the  confluence  of  people  from  farr  and  neare  to  see  that  show  was 
extraordinary  great,  and  yielded  noe  small  adyantage  to  this  dttaye.*' 

The  "  Coyentry  Mysteries,"  as  now  printed,  were  written  in  a  quarto 
volume,  in  the  year  1468. 

f  The  game  of  **  Robin  Hood  "  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
populace  assembled  previous  to  the  celebration  of  this  festiyal,  and  chose 
some  respectable  member  of  the  Corporation  to  officiate  in  the  character  of 
Robin  Hoodf  and  another  in  that  of  Little  John  his  squire.  Upon  the  day 
appointed,  which  was  a  Sunday  or  holyday,  the  people  assembled  in  military 
array  and  went  to  some  adjoining  field,  where,  either  as  actors  or  spectar 
tors,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  respectiye  towns  were  convened.  In  this 
field  they  probably  amused  themselves  with  a  representation  of  Robin 
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of  Ben  Johnson,  Ford,  and  Shakspere,  were  regarded  as 
little  less  than  an  abomination  and  a  sin.  The  tnith  is, 
that  while  in  the  sister  kingdom  the  theatre  had  been 
long  patronised  and  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  Court 
but  by  the  people,  we  find  that  in  Scotland  there  were  no 
regular  stage-plays  performed,  even  in  the  Scottish  capi- 
tal, during  the  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne.  In  short, 
it  was  not  till  after  the  turmoil  occasioned  by  the  Union 
and  the  Bebellion  of  1715  had  passed  away,  that  players 
would  be  listened  to  in  Scotland,    We  find,  therefore,  that 

Hood*B  predatory  exploits,  or  of  his  encounters  with  the  officers  of  jnstioe. 
As  numerous  meetings  for  disorderly  mirth  are  apt  to  engender  tumult, 
-when  the  minds  of  the  people  came  to  be  agitated  with  religious  controyersy, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  repress  the  game  of ''  Robin  Hood"  by  public  sta- 
tute.   The  populace  were  by  no  means  willing  to  relinquish  their  faTourite 
amusement.    Tear  after  year,  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were  obliged 
to  exert  their  authority  in  repressing  this  game,  often  ineffectually.  In  the 
year  1561,  the  mob  were  so  enraged  at  being  disappointed  in  making  a 
Robin  Hoodf  that  they  rose  in  mutiny,  seized  on  the  City  gates,  committed 
robberies  upon  strangers;  and  one  of  the  ringleaders  being  condemned  by 
the  Magistrates  to  be  hanged,  the  mob  forced  open  the  jail,  set  at  liberty  the 
criminal  and  all  the  prisoners,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  gibbet  erected  at  the 
Cross  for  executing  the  malefactor.    They  next  assaulted  the  Magistrates, 
who  were  sitting  in  the  Council-chamber,  and  who  fled  to  the  Tolbooth  for 
shelter,  where  the  mob  attacked  them,  battering  the  doors  and  pouring 
stones  through  the  windows.    Application  was  made  to  the  Beacons  of  the 
Corporations  to  appease  the  tumult;  remaining,  howeyer,  unconcerned  spec- 
tators, they  made  this  answer,  "  The^  toiU  he  Moffistrates  alone;  let  them 
ride  the  muUitude  alone"    The  Magistrates  were  kept  in  confinement,  till 
they  made  proclamation  be  published,  offering  indemnity  to  the  rioters 
upon  laying  down  their  arms.    Still,  howeyer,  so  late  as  the  year  1692,  we 
find  the  General  Assembly  complaining  of  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath 
by  Tnftiring  of  Rchin  Hood  plays.   The  **  Abbot  of  Unreason ''  is  the  person 
who  in  England  was  known  by  the  name  of  **  Abbot  of  Misrule,"  and  after 
the  Reformation  by  that  of '  *  Lord  of  Misrule."  He  presided  oyer  Christmas 
gambols  with  dictatorial  authority;  and,  by  an  address  or  epilogue  which 
he  made,  he  closed  these  scenes  of  festiyity.    The  Abbot  of  Unreason  was 
also  a  farcical  character  in  interludes.   Under  the  garb  of  a  dignified  clergy- 
man, he  entertained  a  licentious  rabble  with  his  absurdities. — Hugo  AmoVa 
Hietory  of  Edinburgh, 
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the  drama  was  not  re-introduced  into  Edinburgh  till  about 
the  year  1727,  when  it  was  first  tried  in  the  Tailors' 
Hall,  Cowgate,  and  thereafter,  in  1746,  on  the  boards  of. 
the  Ganongate  theatre.*  In  Glasgow,  it  appears,  there 
was  no  effort  made  to  re-introduce  what  Voltaire  calls 
the  ^'chef  d'oBuvre  de  la  soci^t^,"  (if  we  except  the  itiner- 
ant performances  attempted  in  Burrel's  Hall,  on  the  east 
side  of  upper  High-street,  in  1750,)t  till  the  year  1752, 
when  a  wooden  theatre  was  erected  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Castle-yard,  and  attached  to  the  rained  walls  of 
the  Episcopal  palace.  Within  this  humble  and  miser- 
able building,  so  unlike  the  gorgeous  halls  now  dedicated 
to  Thalia  and  Thespis,  had  the  then  denizens  of  Glasgow 
an  opportunity  of  first  listening  to  a  British  drama,  and 
of  gazing  on  such  celebrities  of  the  day  as  Digges,^  Love, 

*  The  Canongate  theatre  was  the  fint  playhouse  to  which  a  licence  was 
given  in  Scotland,  and  it  served  Edinburgh  as  the  only  place  for  dramatic 
amusements  till  the  erection  of  the  building  which  yet  exists  in  Shakspere- 
square,  which  was  opened  on  14th  November  1768. 

t  Burrel's  Hall  i^pears  to  have  been  the  only  place  for  amusements  for 
a  long  time  previous  to  1760.  It  was  occasionally  visited  by  strolling 
players,  singers,  tumblers,  and  dancers.  The  following  curious  advertise- 
ment appears  in  the  Okugow  Courant  of  1751 : — 

*'  Being  positively  the  last  night  of  our  performance  in  this  City.  For 
the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Dominique.  At  Mr.  Burrel's  HiUl  above  the  Cross, 
this  present  Monday,  being  the  30th  September,  will  be  performed,  a 
Concert  of  Vocal  ana  Instrumental  Musick ;  Boxes  and  Pit,  Two  Shil- 
lings; Gallery,  One  Shilling.  Between  the  two  Parts  of  the  Concert,  will 
be  given  gratis).  Rope  Dancing  and  Tumbling.  Particularlv,  Mrs. 
Garman  wul  jump  over  the  Garter  forward  and  oackward  on  uie  Stiff 
Rope,  such  as  was  never  done  in  this  City  before.  Likewise  Walking 
on  the  Small  Slack  Wire,  by  the  famous  Russian  Boy.  Dancing,  both 
Serious  and  Comic,  by  Mons.  and  Madam  Granier.  Likewise  a  new 
humorous  Dance,  called  the  Soldier  and  the  Sailor,  the  Tinkler  and 
Taylor,  and  Bixome  Joan  of  Deptford.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the 
spectators,  Mr.  Dominique  will  fly  over  the  Double  Fountain.  To  conclude 
with  a  Pantomime  Bntertainment,  called  Harlequin  Captive,  or  the  Dutch- 
man Bitt.  The  doors  to  be  opened  at  five,  and  to  begin  exactly  at  six. 
Tickets  to  be  had  as  usual." 

X  Mr.  Digges  leased  the  Edinburgh  theatre  in  1768  for  £500  a-year. 
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Stamper,  and  Mrs.  Ward !  The  histrionic  efforts  of  those 
persons,  however,  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  preju- 
dices engendered  by  the  Puritanical  preaching  of  the  pe- 
riod against  all  such  pastimes,  particidarly  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people;  and,  moreover,  as  it  happened 
that  the  celebrated  Qeorge  Whitefield  had  arrived  about 
that  time,  and  was  holding  forth  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  what  he  designated  the  **  temple  of  Satan," 
a  feeling  was  roused  in  the  vulgar  mind  to  such  an  ex- 
tent against  the  erection,  that  the  excited  populace  at- 
tacked it  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  if  not  to  its 
destruction  at  least  to  its  injury.* 

If  such  be  an  index  to  the  feeUngs  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  with  respect  to  the  stage, 
in  the  year  1752,  it  appears  that  these  had  not  materially 
altered  ten  years  afterwards;  for,  although  five  of  the 
leading  gentlemen  of  the  City  then  agreed  to  erect  a 
theatre  at  their  own  expense,  such  was  the  prejudice 
then  existing  against  the  acted  drama,  that  not  a  single 
individual  who  had  ground  within  the  Burgh  would 
grant  them  a  site-f  They  were  obliged,  in  consequence, 
to  go  in  search  of  one  beyond  the  royalty;  and  having 
at  last  obtained  a  piece  of  ground  in  Alston-street,  a 
theatre  was  erected  thereon,  and  was  ready  to  be  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1764.  The  proprietors  thereupon  en- 
tered into  arrangements  with  the  Edinburgh  company, 
the  opening  night  was  fixed,  and  the  celebrated  Mrs. 

*  It  is  said  that  persons  going  and  returning  firom  the  theatre  required 
to  be  guarded  to  protect  them  from  insult. 

t  The  five  gentlemen  were — ^W.  M'Dowall  of  Castlesemple,  William 
Bogle  of  Hamilton  Farm,  John  Baird  of  Craigton,  Robert  Bogle  of 
Shettletton,  and  James  Dunlop  of  Oamkirk. 
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Bellamy  was  axinoimced  for  the  occasion.  Provious  to 
the  night  of  opening,  however,  the  theatre  was  wil- 
fully set  fire  to,  through  the  preaching  of  a  Methodist, 
who,  among  other  things,  told  his  hearers  that  he  had 
dreamed,  the  preceding  night,  that  he  was  in  the  infernal 
regions  at  a  grand  entertainment,  where  all  the  devils 
in  hell  were  present — ^when  Lucifer,  their  chief,  gave 
for  a  toast  the  health  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  had  sold  his 
ground  to  build  him  a  house  upon!  While  the  infuri- 
ated fire-raisers,  upon  this  instigation,  fearlessly  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  into  effect  what  they  deemed  a  duty  to 
Heaven,  it  was  fortunate  that  they  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  their  project  of  destruction;  the  stage  and 
the  theatrical  wardrobe  being  the  chief  loss  sustained 
through  the  frantic  and  disgraceM  arson.*  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  destruction  of  these  most  important 
parts  of  the  theatre,  the  manager  made  a  bold  effort  to 
open  his  house  on  the  day  fixed;  and  having  fortunately 
got  a  temporary  stage  erected,  the  curtain  rose  for  the 
play  of  the  "  Citizen,"  and  the  farce  of  the  "  Mock 
Doctor,"  in  which  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mr.  Breddoch,  and  Mr. 
Aiken  took  the  prominent  parts. 

From  this  period  till  1780,  this  theatre  was  succes- 
sively managed  by  Mr.  Boss,  the  lessee  of  the  Edinburgh 
company,  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  and  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  of 
York;  and,  just  when  it  was  about  to  be  opened  by 
Messrs.  Bland,  Mills,  and  Jackson,  it  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  This  unfortunate  event  took  place  on  the  5th 
May  1780,  and  it  has  always  been  alleged,  and  certainly 

•  It  18  said  that  Mrs.  Bellamy  lost,  by  the  fire,  a  wardrobe  which  she 
Talued  at  £900. 
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not  without  very  good  reason,  that  it  owed  its  destruc- 
tion to  design,  and  to  the  rancorous  hatred  that  still 
lingered  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  the  people 
against  the  stage  and  its  abettors.  The  proprietors  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  theatre  stood,  having  stated 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  rebuild  it,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, who  had  been  its  lessee,  at  once  decided  on  erecting 
one  at  his  own  cost  and  on  his  own  responsibility;  and, 
with  that  yiew,  he  purchased  a  site  in  Dunlop-street,  and 
proceeded  in  making  arrangements  for  the  building.  In 
this,  however,  he  met  with  difficulties,  arising  from  the 
prejudices  of  some  of  the  proprietors  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  from  the  fear  that  such  a  building 
would  injure  the  value  of  their  adjoining  tenements. 
But,  although  the  objections  urged  showed  the  narrow- 
mindedness  which  then  existed,  they  were  found  too 
futile  to  hinder  him  from  going  on  with  his  under- 
taking. The  consequence  was,  that  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Dunlop-street  theatre  was  laid  on  the  17th 
February  1781,  and  the  house  was  opened  in  January 
1782. 

From  this  time,  whether  from  the  altered  opinions  of 
the  people,  or  from  the  judicious  management  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  it  appears  that  the  theatre  became  more  and 
more  patronised;  and  well  was  it  worthy  of  the  support 
of  every  admirer  of  the  dramatic  and  hiBtrionic  art. 
N'ever,  perhaps,  were  the  dramas  of  Shakspere,  the  tra- 
gedies of  Otway  and  Rowe,  or  the  comedies  of  Cum- 
berland and  Sheridan,  produced  more  effectively,  than 
on  these  boards,  and  never  were  the  characters  better 
sustained.     When  we  mention  that,  many  times  and 
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ofty  Mrs.  Siddons/  the  Eembles,  and  George  Frederick 
Gooke,  enacted  the  leading  personages  of  the  Tragic, 
while  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Farren,  Miss  Duncan,  Mr.  King, 
Jack  Bannister,  Rock,  and  Irish  Johnston,  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Comic  Muse,  on  the  Dunlop-street 
stage,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  how  so  many  in 
Glasgow  were  then  found  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
one  of  Thomson's  ''  Winter  "  amusements,  when  he 
says: — 

"  Bread  o'er  the  tcene  the  ghoat  of  Hamlet  staUu, 
Othello  rages,  poor  Monixnia  xnourns, 
And  Bclyidcra  pours  her  soul  in  lore ; 
Terror  aUrms  the  breast;  the  comely  tear 
Steals  on  the  cheek;  or  else  the  comic  muse 
Holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself, 
And  raises  sly  the  fiur  impartial  laugh."  f 

Although  Mr.  Jackson,  from  time  to  time,  endeavoured 
both  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  Dunlop-street  theatre, 
it  was  found,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  to  be  altogether  too  small  and  paltry  for 
the  growing  theatrical  taste  of  Glasgow.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that   a  subscription  was  opened  for    the 

*  Mrs.  Siddons  commenced  an  engagement  in  Olasgow  on  the  12th  Au- 
gust 1786. 

t  Mr.  King  and  Miss  Farren,  the  latter  for  the  first  time,  appeared  in 
Glasgow,  31st  July  1790,  in  the  **  School  for  Scandal;"  and  on  11th  August 
1790,  in  '*  Much  Ado  Ahout  Nothing,''  the  cast  being  as  follows  i^Bene- 
diet,  Mr.  King;  Claudia^  Mr.  Wood;  Daghenryf  Mr.  Wilson;  Hero^  Mr. 
Wood;  and  Beatrice ^  Miss  Farren.  The  stock  company,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  at  this  theatre,  consisted  of— Messrs.  Stephen  Kemble, 
Wood,  Toung,  Rock,  Toms,  Turpin,  Lamash,  Orant,  Duncan,  H.  Siddons 
(then  a  youth),  and  Bew;  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kemble,  Miss  Kemble  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Mason),  Miss  Walstein,  Mrs.  Duncan,  and  Miss  Duncan  (after^ 
wards  Mrs.  Dayidson) ;  all  of  whom  were  most  respectable  at  the  time,  and 
some  of  them  became  rery  eminent.  Glasgow  has  neyer  since  had  a  com- 
pany to  equal  that  one. 
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erectdon  of  a  more  spacious  house;  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time,  no  less  a  sum  than  £7,000  was 
raised  for  this  purpose.  Gh*ound  was  at  once  feued  from 
the  Corporation,  near  the  head  of  Queen-street,  for  a  site; 
and  an  edifice  was  erected  thereon,  which,  whether  for 
exterior  or  interior  elegance,  was  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  of  the  London  theatres,  and  for  which  a  patent  was 
obtained  firom  the  Grown.*  This  house  was  opened  by 
a  most  excellent  company  in  1804;  and  it  is  only  just  to 
say,  that  from  the  time  when  the  curtain  first  rose  till 
1829 — when  it  was  shrivelled  up  amid  the  flames  which 
consumed  the  house,  and  reduced  aU  within  to  ashes — 
theatrical  ''stars"  were  not  lacking  to  wake  the  feel- 
ings or  rouse  the  laughter  of  those  who  visited  ilf  It 
was  here  that  Kean  $  first  enunciated  in  Scotland,  amid 

*  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  petition,  sent  to  Parliament  by 

the  Corporation,  for  a  patent  for  the  Queen-street  theatre: — 

"  7th  Febmanr  1803.— That  the  City  of  Glasgow  has  of  late  been  much 
extended  and  enlarged  and  beautified,  whereby  the  number  of  wealthy  and 
opulent  inhabitants  has  much  increased;  and  it  has  become  expedient  to 
provide  for  their  amusement  and  that  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  a  public  theatre  or  playhouse,  for  acting  tragedies,  come- 
dies, operas,  and  ouer  performances  of  the  stai^e,  under  proper  rules^  and 
regulations;  therefore  pray  that  leaye  may  be  giyen  to  his  Miyesty  to  issue 
letters  patent." 

t  The  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons  commenced  another  engagement  at  Queen- 
street  theatre,  in  1805,  in  the  character  of  Joom  Shore;  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  she  drew  tears  from  eyery  eye  in  the  character  of  Behidera. 

X  We  shall  neyer  forget  the  terrific  squeese  we  had  in  forcing  ourselyes 
into  the  pit  on  the  eyening  of  Mr.  Kean's  first  appearance  in  Glasgow  or  in 
Scotland.  The  boxes  had  been  all  taken  for  weeks  before,  and  eyen  temporary 
boxes  were  erected  on  the  stage  for  the  chief  deyotees  of  the  histrionic  art. 
Professor  Toung,  of  Greek  celebrity,  occupied  one  of  these;  and  neyer  shall 
we  forget  his  little  portly  figure  on  that  occasion,  with  his  eye  piercing 
through  an  opera^glass  that  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he  thumped  on  the 
box  with  the  other.  Francis  Je£&ey  and  seyeral  of  the  Edinburgh  literati 
were  also  present,  Mr.  Kean  haying,  frtmi  some  quarrel  with  the  Bdinburgh 
managers,  refiised  to  go  at  that  time  to  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
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breathless  silence,  **  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
made  glorious  summer!'' — that  Miss  O'Neill  as  Jfrt. 
Beverley f  roused  the  feelings  to  such  a  pitch,  as  nightly 
to  cause  ladies  to  be  carried  out  insensible  from  the 
boxes — that  Miss  Stevens'  syren  voice  first  charmed  the 
Glasgow  musicante — that  John  Sinclair  aided  her  in 
the  duets  in  "  Rob  Roy"  and  "  Guy  Mannering " — ^that 
Miss  M.  Tree  drew  forth  a  never-failing  encore  after  her 
''Home,  sweet  home!"  —  and*  that  Madame  Catalani 
first,  and  many  times  afterwards,  exhibited  the  powers 
of  her  imrivaUed  vocalisation,  and  excited  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  burst  of  patriotic  approbation,  when  pour- 
ing out,  in  triumphant  notes,  above  band  and  choras, 
"  Britannia  rules  the  waves ! " 

After  the  destruction  of  the  theatre  in  Queen-street, 
the  Dunlop-street  theatre,  which  latterly  afforded  two 
places  of  amusement,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Alexan- 
der, who,  having  also  acquired  the  patent,  commenced  its 
improvement,  and  re-opened  it  on  the  14th  Beoember 
1829.*     The  following  are  one  or  two  stanzas  taken 

*  Mr.  John  Henry  Alexander  waa  bom  in  Dnnbar,  on  the  Slst  July  1796. 
He  came  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  with  his  father,  abontthe  year  1808; 
and  was  duly  entered  with  his  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  Proudfoot,  whose  shop 
was  at  the  foot  of  Candleriggs,  with  a  view  to  his  following  the  humble 
calling  of  a  gloyer  and  hosier.  In  this  situation  he  continued  for  more  than 
twelTC  months ;  but,  although  he  performed  his  work  with  sufficient  dili- 
gence, his  cleyemess  as  a  singer,  his  natural  powers  of  mimicry,  and  his 
general  histrionic  talent  were  seeking  Tent  in  a  different  walk.  He  Tisited 
the  theatre  as  often  as  he  could.  His  reading  was  almost  all  dramatic.  He 
soon  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  private  theatricals,  who  occasionally 
astonished  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  Tillages  around  Glasgow  with  their 
histrionic  efforts.  From  this  amateur  practice,  the  transition  to  the  thea- 
trical  profession  was  an  easy  and  natural  process;  and,  when  he  waa  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  a  regular  stage,  in  the 
Queen-street  theatre,  then  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Bartley  and 
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from  the  prologue,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Anderson  of  the  Olaagow  Courier: — 

'*  And  now  the  stage,  too  long  upon  the  wane, 
Here,  where  your  fathers  met,  resumes  its  reign; 
Here,  Toung  and  Eemble  charm'd  the  admiring  age ; 
Here,  Siddons  swept,  like  glory,  o'er  the  stage. 
Within  these  walls  yoxur  fathers  felt  the  mind. 
That  roused  to  rapture,  and  entranced  mankind." 

The  renewed  taste  which  had  gradually  sprung  up 
for  the  public  stage,  had  also  excited  within  the  breasts 
of  several  of  the  citizens,  at  least  the  younger  portion  of 

Trueman.  When  only  sixteen,  he  obtained  a  regular  engagement  from 
Harry  Johnstone,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  Ayr  as  Laerte»t  in 
Shakespere's  **  Hamlet."  From  Ayr  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  made 
his  debut  in  the  Queen>street  theatre,  then  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Macready,  as  Frank  Boehdale^  in  "  John  Bull,"  and  continued  till  the  end 
of  the  aeason  playing  a  yariety  of  business.  From  Glasgow,  he  went  with 
Macreftdy  to  open  the  Newcastle  theatre,  and  there  continued  for  seyeral 
seasons.  After  playing  for  a  certain  season  at  Carlisle  and  Scarborough, 
he  obtained  an  engagement  from  Mr.  Murray,  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre, 
where  he  became  a  fayourite,  in  such  characters  as  Dandy  Dinmontf 
Pizarro,  Mauttaehe,  Timour  the  Tartar,  ftc.  After  ten  years'  success  on 
the  Scottish  metropolitan  stage,  he  went  to  Aberdeen ;  whence  he  rejoined 
Mr.  Murray's  establishment,  then  in  Glasgow.  Leaving  this,  he  undertook 
the  management  of  the  theatre  of  Newcastle,  then  leased  by  Mr.  Decamp, 
but  whose  engagements  at  the  Haymarket  kept  him  in  London.  While  at 
Newcastle,  he  became  the  lessee  of  the  Carlisle  theatre,  and  opened  it,  in 
1821,  with  Mr.  Deeamp's  company,  and  which  he  retained  for  tweWe 
yean.  He  took  also  the  Dumfries  theatre ;  and,  after  the  first  season,  he 
made  his  first  managerial  essay  in  Glasgow,  in  the  summer  of  1822.  This 
was  in  the  lower  part  of  a  comparatiyely  insignificant  building,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  elegant  theatre,  the  upper  floor  being  occupied  by  a  com- 
pany, under  Mr.  Seymour.  On  the  destruction  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Queen-street  in  1829,  Mr.  Alexander  purchased  the  Dunlop-street  theatre 
at  a  cost  of  £5,000,  and  also  the  patent  for  £1,000  more.  From  that  hour 
he  confined  his  labours  exclusiyely  to  Glasgow,  expending  large  sums  in 
altering  and  re-decorating  his  house,  which  he  wholly  rebuilt  no  fewer  than 
three  times,  rendering  it,  at  last,  one  of  the  most  handsome  theatres  in  Great 
Britain.  As  an  actor,  his  talents  were  both  good  and  versatile,  haying 
assumed,  in  his  day,  almost  every  character  in  the  histrionic  calendar.  It 
was  in  the  delineation  of  Scottish  peculiarities,  however,  that  he  shone 
most  conspicuous,  having,  in  such  personations  as  Dandy  Dinmont,  Caleb 
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them,  a  love  for  priTate  tHeatricals.  Even  during  the  last 
century,  there  were  bat  few  parents  who  permitted  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  enact  the  tragedy  of  "  Douglas/'  or 
the  Scottish  drama  of  the  ^^  Gentle  Shepherd;''  while,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  we  remember 
several  distinct  bands  of  private  performers  who  reaUy 
got  up  some  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  "  Miller  of  Mansfield"  and  the  "  Vintner  in 
the  Suds/'  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  not  forgetting 
all  the  adjuncts  of  scenery,  foot-lights,  and  music.  With 

Bald&nUm,  Ac.  scarcely  a  iitbI  on  the  stage.    As  an  able  theatrical  mansr 

getf  he  has  rarely  been  equaUed  an3^heze,  and  for  energy,  actiTity,  and 

resource,  neyer  surpassed.    In  Glasgow  he  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  her 

greatest  characters,  and,  in  his  own  character  of  Aliek,  none  was  better 

known  or  more  talked  of.    The  theatrical  profession  presenre  many  racy 

anecdotes  of  his  odd  and  striking  sayings ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  wit  and 

humour,  he  had  qualities  of  sterling  worth.    Though,  in  his  dealings  with 

others,  he  was  by  some  accounted  keen  and  parsimonious,  he  ncTer  swenred 

from  the  path  of  honour  and  honesty.    Amid  a  difficult  and  arduous  lifSe, 

he  stiU  preserved  a  spotless  moral  character,  redeemed  four  theatres  from 

bankruptcy,  and  bequeathed  to  his  family,  as  the  result  of  nearly  forty 

years  of  Herculean  labour,  a  handsome  competency.    Mr.  Alexander  died 

in  December  1851,  and  was  buried  in  the  Necropolis,  where  a  handsome 

monument,  raised  by  his   indefatigable  and  kind-hearted  partner   and 

mother  of  his  children,  marks  the  spot  where  his  ashes  are  laid,  and  on 

which  is  inscribed  the  foUowing  true  and  touching  epitaph,  teom.  the  pen, 

we  belieye,  of  Mr.  James  Hedderwick,  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Citizen:— 

**  Fallen  is  the  curtain !  the  last  scene  is  o'er! 
The  faTOurite  Actor  treads  life's  stage  no  more ! 
Oft  lavish  jplaudits  from  the  crowd  he  drew. 
And  laughuig  eyes  confess'd  his  humour  true. 
But  let  Thalia  here  her  vigQ  keep. 
And  learn  with  sad  Melpomene  to  weep : 
No  mimic  woe  now  claims  a  fleeting  tear — 
The  tragic  end  of  all  lus  toils  is  here. 
Here  fond  Affection  rears  this  sculptured  stone. 
For  virtues  not  enacted  but  his  own— 
A  constancy  unshaken  unto  death. 
A  truth  unswerving,  and  a  Christian's  faith. 
Who  knew  him  best  have  cause  to  mourn  him  most : 
Oh  weep  the  Man  more  than  the  Actor  lost ! 
Full  many  parts  he  play'd ;  yet,  to  the  end. 
His  best  were  those  of  Husband,  Father,  Friend." 
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the  progress  of  the  oentury^  the  love  for  this  pastime 
seems  to  have  increased;*  for  we  find  that,  in  the  year 
1828,  this  species  of  entertainment — which  was  at  one 
time  so  liberally  patronised  by  the  early  sovereigns  of 
England,  and  so  fondly  practised  by  its  gay  and  gal- 
lant aristocracy — ^was  successfully  exhibited  in  the  man- 
sion of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
intimately  connected  with  Glasgow.  We  allude  to  a 
temporary  stage  which  was  tastefdlly  erected  in  the 
dining-room  of  Graigend  Castle,  at  that  time  possessed 
by  Mr.  James  Smith,  and  to  the  histrionic  talents  of  a 
&shionable  party  of  amateurs  of  the  **  sock  and  buskin,'' 
who  were  assembled  in  that  hospitable  house,  to  enact 
"  How  to  Shy  Her,"t  a  five-act  comedy,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop  of  CHober,  who,  with 
the  spirit  of  an  Alfieri,  played  the  hero  of  his  own  piece, 
and  received  as  many  plaudits  from  the  gay  group  of 
listeners  who  crowded  the  boxes  and  pit  of  the  elegant 
saloon,  as  had  been  bestowed  on  the  poet  of  Asti  by  the 
pope,  the  princes,  and  cardinals  who  attended  the  private 
repres^itation  of  '^  Saul."    The  drama  thus  introduced 

*  VHien  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  we  were  connected  with  a  priyate 
party  of  theatricals,  who  performed  seyeral  pieces  before  select  audiences. 
The  theatre,  which  was  fitted  up  in  an  empty  house  in  Stockwell-street,  had 
seyeral  scenes,  such  as  a  wood,  a  chamber,  a  street,  a  prison,  &c.  The  late 
Mr.  Elias  Oibb,  in  order  to  encourage  our  youthful  histrionic  endeayours, 
wrote  an  excellent  prologue  for  our  opening  night,  which  took  place  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1809. 

t  The  play  of  "  How  to  Shy  Her,  or  a  Peep  at  the  Moors,"  was  printed  in 
Glasgow  in  1828.  It  indicates  neither  much  originality  nor  talent,  for  while 
the  author  has  been  tolerably  successftil  in  the  delineation  of  his  low  gro- 
tesque characters,  speaking  in  the  true  Scottish  yemacular,  and  generally 
in  the  whole  dialogue;  still,  whenerer  he  introduces  yerses,  which  he  fire- 
quently  does,  these  neyer  rise  beyond  those  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and 
would  disgrace  a  boy  without  a  beard. 
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into  private  society,  created,  at  the  time,  no  little  goesip 
and  some  little  squeamiBlmees,  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  breathe  a  pure  Calvinistic  at- 
mosphere; but,  upon  the  whole,  the  practical  result  of 
introducing  theatricals  into  the  domestic  circle,  was  felt 
to  be  productive  of  no  more  injury  to  public  morals 
or  private  delicacy,  than  any  other  recreation  incident 
to  our  social  intercourse.  To  all  lovers  of  the  histri- 
onic art,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  to  a  private 
theatre  and  to  private  actors,  the  drama  owes  as  much 
as  to  the  public  stage  and  to  hired  players.  The  Italian 
comedy  might,  perhaps,  never  have  existed,  had  it  not 
been  fostered  by  the  princes,  the  marquises,  the  counts^ 
and  even  the  cardinals  of  past  ages.  The  French 
theatre,  too,  is  equally  indebted  for  its  progress  to  the 
taste  of  its  monarchs,  and  the  passion  of  its  nobility 
for  private  spectacles.  While  the  British  drama  might 
very  probably  have  remained  in  a  state  Kttle  removed 
from  the  mere  pageantry  of  the  mask,  had  not  Thalia 
been  welcomed  at  Windsor,  and  the  Arundels,  Cliffords, 
and  Howards,  of  former  days,  been  proud  to  ^*  saw  the 
air"  as  her  votaries.  Many  of  our  earliest  plays,  indeed, 
were  written  for  the  temporary  proscenium  of  some  pri- 
vate mansion;  and  not  a  few  of  the  latest  successful 
efforts  of  the  dramatic  muse  were  first  enacted  by  private 
performers. 

It  was  about  the  "period  when  a  better  feeling  to- 
wards the  drama  in  Glasgow  had  sprung  up — ^when  the 
theatre  had  become  a  more  popular  place  of  resort  than 
it  had  been,  and  was  consequently  patronised  by  the  then 
more  early  dining  notables  of  the  City — and  when,  for 
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these  substantial  reasons^  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
manager  to  bring  from  London  a  constant  succession 
of  all  that  was  great  on  the  Metropolitan  stage^  that 
there  arose  a  Club,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
nightly  board  being  open  to  the  stars  of  the  ''sock 
and  buskin/'  became  at  once,  and  continued  long  to 
be,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  attractive  of  all  the 
social  conclaves  in  Glasgow.  The  Clttb  to  which  we 
allude  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  What-tou-pleasb, 
and  commenced  its  sittings  about  the  year  1798.  We 
may  truly  say,  of  this  wide-spread  brotherhood,  that  it 
really  boasted  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  true  English 
Club,  stretching  forth  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  every 
honest  and  respectable  man,  who  had  an  idle  hour  to 
spare  and  grudged  not  to  throw  his  mite  of  mirth  into 
the  general  fimd  of  merriment.  It  was  a  Club  without 
any  stringent  laws,  save  the  code  which  is  imprinted  on 
the  heart  of  every  gentleman,  and  free  of  every  penalty 
save  that  which  an  extra  draught  of  pleasure  invariably 
will  exact.  It  was  a  Club  without  any  obligation  on  time 
or  limit  to  enjoyment ;  and  was,  in  a  word,  one  which 
realised,  in  all  its  transactions  and  all  its  nightly  con- 
viviality, the  truth  of  its  well  known  appellation,  the 
What-you-please.* 
The  originator  of  this  once  most  social  brotherhood 

*  The  leading  law  was,  that  any  gentleman  desirous  of  becoming  a  member 
must  be  proposed  one  night,  and  the  next  night,  if  found  worthy,  he  was 
admitted;  and  scarcely  in  any  case  was  a  candidate  refused  membership. 
The  next  and  most  important  law  was,  that  no  man  was  permitted  to  ring 
the  bell,  if  not  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  president ;  and  if  infringed,  a  penalty 
of  a  bowl  of  punch  was  the  consequence.  From  the  impetuous  lore  of  bell- 
ringing  exemplified  by  the  members,  there  was  thus  occasionally  more  punch 
obtained  firom  fines  than  what  the  members  could  well  swallow  at  a  sitting. 
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was  a  Dootor  Dramgold,  who  oooupied,  at  that  period, 
the  situation  of  inapectizig  medical  oflicer  of  the  Glasgow 
recruiting  district — ar  situation  which,  in  those  warlike 
days,  was  certainly  no  sinecure,  though,  from  its  being 
so,  necessarily  poured  some  supplementary  cash  into  his 
pay-pocket.  BusQy  employed,  no  doubt,  as  the  Doctor 
must  have  been,  in  examining  and  passing  his  recruits 
during  the  forenoon,  he  naturally  resdved  to  have  the 
evenings  to  himself;  and  as  he  perhaps  wisely  judged 
that,  for  a  bachelor,  there  was  no  better  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  news  and  gossip  of  the  town,  than  by  a  re- 
union of  talkative  companions  round  a  comfortable 
board,  with  somewhat  thereon  to  wash  down  the  con- 
versation, he,  along  with  some  of  his  brother  offices  of 
the  recruiting  corps,  resolved  to  parade  every  night,  as 
the  clock  struck  eight,  in  a  comfortable  tavern,  situated 
near  the  head  of  the  west  side  of  Saltmarket-street, 
which  not  long  afterwards  was  exchanged  for  several 
others,  and  lastly  was  transferred  to  Henderson's  Oyster- 
house,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Gandleriggs,  th^i  the 
most  fashionable  rendezvous  for  the  lovers  of  Taandore^ 
and  other  shellfish. 

Although  this  Glub  was  at  first  wholly  comi>osed  of 
military  gentlemen,  it  was  not  long  before  it  became 
patent  to  civilians,  and,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  soon 
afterwards  to  the  star%  and  leading  performers  of  the 
theatre.  Of  the  civilians  who  became,  from  time  to 
time,  members  of  this  wide-spreading  fraternity,  we  may 
only  say  that,  while  a  few  might  be  put  in  the  category 
of  sedate,  sober-minded,  married  men,  still  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  brotherhood  belonged  to  the  class  which  the 
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French  call  garfona  volagea — to  that  claasi  in  fact,  who 
really  loved  fun  and  firoUc,  jest  and  song^  geggery  and 
gofisip,  and  who,  moreoyer,  were  boimd  neither  by  their 
conscience,  nor  their  indinationi  nor  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements, to  be  at  home  at  what  was  in  those  days 
still  known  as  ''  elders'  hours/'  It  was  a  Club,  too,  which 
knew  no  tmlauiful  days  in  the  week ;  and,  consequently, 
no  obstacle  was  offered  to  any  of  the  brotherhood  meet- 
ing from  June  to  January,  or  from  January  to  June. 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  attributable 
to  the  What-you-please  conclave,  was  the  varied  hour 
at  which  special  groups  were  in  the  habit  of  arriving 
at  or  of  leaving  the  dub-room.    The  more  sedate  were 
always  at  their  post  by  eight;  others  belonging  to  the 
regular  dining-out  party  did  not  arrive  till  ten.    Thea- 
trical gentlemen  could  not  appear  before  the  curtain  had 
fallen;  while  the  youthful  "  peep  of  day  boys"  were  look- 
ing in  long  after  the  chairman  had  risen  and  paid  his 
shoiy  and  a  successor  had  assumed  the  seat  of  honour. 
In  this  dub,  therefore,  one  was  always  sure  to  find  a 
companion  at  any  hour,  and  on  any  evening  before  '^  the 
wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twaL"    From  the  dub-room 
having  attained,  in  the  course  of  time — certainly  not  at 
first — this  continuous  yet  changeful  character,  it  became 
ultimately  patronised  by  all  the  heaux  esprita  of  the  town, 
who  made  it  a  sort  of  fashionable  finish  to  each  day's 
pleasurable  duties. 

Of  the  father  of  the  What-you-please,  Doctor  Drum- 
gold,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  never  was  an  indi- 
vidual better  calculated,  from  buoyancy  of  spirit,  good 
temper,  and  unaffected  loquacity,  to  become  the  nucleus 
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of  such  a  numerous  and  mixed  fraternity,  as  this  Club 
so  speedily  became.  To  many  excellent  social  qualities, 
he  added  a  strong  love  of  erambo,  and  had  a  salutation 
in  rhyme,  on  every  possible  occasion,  for  all  who  ever 
came  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Club  sanctum.  The 
fact  is,  he  seemed  to  have  the  rhyming  dictionary  at  his 
tongue  end,  for  never  was  he  at  a  loss  to  find  a  couplet 
for  the  oddest  names  in  the  Directory.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  he  was  wont  to  say — 

"  Pray,  good  Mr.  Milligan, 
Take  off  yovr  glue,  and  fill  again ; " 

a  call  which  the  worthy  member,  we  believe,  scarcely  ever 
required  to  be  made  so  broad  as  instantly  to  obey. 

Among  the  early  members  of  the  What-you-please, 
was  the  well-known,  and  at  that  period  much^^,  Mr. 
Lingham — a  bluff,  good-looking,  English  commercial 
traveller,  since  more  celebrated  for  his  love  of  eating  than 
for  his  success  in  the  calling  in  which  he  was  ostensibly 
engaged.*  Like  the  famous  Italian  priest  who  sent  his 
servant  before  him  to*  find  out  the  best  wine,  and  on 
doing  so  to  write  on  the  house  the  cabalistic  word  "  JEst," 
in  order  that  he  might  really  know  where  to  stop,  so  as 
to  drink  freely  and  safely;  so  also  did  the  gormandising 
Lingham,  when  trotting  his  steed  over  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  in  search  of  customers,  ever  keep  his 
eyes  wide  awake  to  any  luxury  which  he  might  espy;  and 
no  sooner  did  he  discover  that  something  peculiarly  nice 
could  be  had  at  this  or  that  public-house,  than  he  would 
at  once  pull  up,  send  his  horse  to  the  stable,  and  delay 

*  It  appears  that  Mr.  Lingham  was  present  at  a  grand  dinner  of  the 
(  lub,  in  Mrfl.  Porteons's  tayem,  on  23d  September  1808. 
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his  journey  till  his  expectations  were  fully  gratified.    As 
a  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  stated  that  his  loye^  or  rather 
mania,  for  sucking  pig  was  so  strong,  that  he  absolutely 
remained  at  a  country  inn,  where  there  was  a  litter  just 
ready  for  the  spit,  ay  and  until  he  had  finished  the  whole 
family  of  young  porkers!    When  in  Glasgow,  he  was  a 
constant  attender  at  the  What-you-please,  and  it  may 
be  easily  believed  that  his  pleasure  never  showed  itself 
by  choosing  the  worst  thing  in  the  house.     In  the  days 
when  he  carried  a  heavier  purse  than  he  latterly  did, 
he  showed  a  particular  fondness  for  oysters,  served  up 
in  every  possible  way;  and  to  his  culinary  skill  the  gour- 
mand owes  the  delicious  plat  dea  huitres  d  la  Idnghamy* 
which  Henderson  once  called,  and  Glasgow  in  its  present 
vulgate  now  designates,  ''  Linghamed  oysters.'^    How 
many  a  board  of  Pandores  has  tickled  the  gullet  of  this 
prince  of  oyster-eaters  I  How  many  expiring  natives  foimd 
a  ready  grave  in  Lingham's  stomach!  But  oysters.  Heaven 
knows !  are  not  for  a  poor  man's  every-day  eating;  and, 
consequently,  when  inattention  to  business  had  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  our  over-gentlemanly  bagman  of  being 
invited,  as  he  was  wont  at  one  time  to  be,  to  the  tables 
of  many  respectable  persons  in  the  City,  and  when  the 
means  of  indulging  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  shell- 
fish had  fuled,  he  had  recourse  to  many  strange  modes 
for  obtaining  a  dinner.      When    imsuccessfal   in  his 
prandial  dodge,  which,  latterly,  was  too  often  the  case, 
he  sought  solace  to  his  greedy  appetite,  by  taking  an 

*  It  is  aaid  that  the  Emperor  Domitiany  when  talking  of  culinary  matters, 
cried  out,  **  Oh,  my  firiends,  there  is  really  nothing  Vke  petti  ptU^sf*'  This 
exclamation  has  made  that  dish  immortal,  and  why  should  not  *'  dea  hut- 
trea  a  la  Linghatn  "  render  its  author  immortal  too? 
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early  supper  of  tripe  at  the  What-yon-pleaae^  which, 
fix>m  the  quantity  he  swallowed,  proved,  alasl  for  the 
poor  landlord,  anything  but  a  profit.  K  there  be  any 
truth  in  Phrenobgy,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  Ling- 
ham  that  there  were  but  few  men  who  oould  boast  of  a 
larger  bump  oi  Alimentkeneas  than  he.  To  satisfy  the 
craving  which  this  bimip  excited,  he  had  recourse,  dur- 
ing the  latter  days  of  his  career,  to  many  expedients  to 
raise  means  for  its  gratification;  and,  among  others,  he 
issued  a  proposal  to  publish  a  couple  of  volumes,  und^ 
the  title  of  ''  My  Saddle-bags,"  which,  however,  never 
proceeded  farther  than  the  subscription  paper,  and  the 
payment  to  himself  of  the  money.  With  the  proceeds, 
he  contrived  to  eat  on  a  little  longer  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  done,  till  at  length  poor  Linghain  got 
the  cold  shoulder  at  the  Club,  and  no  shoulder  at  home; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  thereafter,  he  took 
his  last  jomney,  with  hia  unwritten  "Saddle-bags,"  to 
that  country  from  which  ''  no  traveller  returns,"  leaving, 
however,  behind  him  a  .nilinary  feme  which  may  keep 
his  name  longer  in  remembrance  than  the  great  mass 
of  his  more  frugal,  more  active,  and  less  gluttonous  dub 
companions.* 
During  the  long  career  of  the  What-you-pleaBe — a 

*  The  foUowing  curioua  minute  of  the  Club  is  inserted  in  the  records, 
dated  15th  October  1807:—"  Messrs.  Lingham,  Tait,  Ewing,  and  M'Nair 
bet  two  bowls  each  that  Wood  gains  his  bet  with  Barclay.  Messrs.  Boden, 
Dunlop,  Campbell,  and  Boyd  Dunlop  the  contrary;*'  and  by  the  minute 
of  17th  October,  we  find  "  that  it  haying  been  made  public  by  the  news- 
papers that  Barclay  had  gained  his  bet,  the  losing  party  haye  agreed  to  pay 
their  bet,  but  proTidcd  that  there  has  been  no  collusion  between  the  par- 
ties, in  which  case  the  winning  party  engage  to  refund  the  losers."  There 
is  more  ignorance  than  caution  exhibited  in  this  minute.  The  crown  bowls 
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career  wUcIi  lasted  at  least  firam  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years — there  neyer  was,  perhaps,  a  dub  established  in 
Glasgow  which  more  successfully  folfiUed  the  objects 
of  its  fonnation.  Within  its  magic  circle,*  attract- 
iag,  as  it  did,  so  many  of  our  gay  and  gallant  citi- 
zens, there  was  ever  the  best  feeling  maintained;  for, 
although,  in  the  wordy  war  of  wit  and  humour,  evolyed 
by  not  unfirequant  libations,  which  sometimes  led  to 
thoughtless  passion,  there  were  many  combatants,  still, 
such  was  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  society,  that  there 


of  punch  were  accordingly  paid  by  the  losers  on  the  eyening  of  the  17th. 
By  a  minute  dated  26th  October  1807, 12  o'clock  p.  h.,  we  haye  aome  idea 
of  the  drinking  powers  of  the  members  at  that  period : — **  This  eyening, 
npon  the  biU  being  called  in,  it  appeared  that  seyen  crown  bowls  had  been 
discnssed;  and  as  fiye  crown  bowls  and  one-half  appear  to  haye  been  the 
amount  of  bets,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  one  crown  bowl  and  one-half,  which 
falls  npon  the  members  present  (the  losers  excepted)  to  discharge." 

*  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  leading  members,  in  addition  to  the  host 
of  military  honorary  members,  who  regularly  attended  the  Club  from  1805 
to  1809:— 


Kr.  Thomas  Git.  after- 
wards of  Tobago. 
«    John  Murdoch  Bo- 

bertson. 
«    Robert  Marshall. 

#  Hugh  Moody. 

r    Dayid  Pattison. 
»    John  Miller  Ewing. 
«    William  Tait. 
»    Robert  Robertson. 
«    M.  B.  Simpson. 
»    Geor^  Foster. 
a    Archibald  Lament 

of  Robroyston. 
w    Andrew  Smith. 
«    M.  Tiingham. 
«    William  Jack. 
0    Colin  Currie. 
«    Dr.  Rich.  MiUar. 
«    Thomas  Amot. 
«    Robert  Garden. 
»   William  Corbet. 

•  Robert  Mayne. 

"   Bmoe  Densistonn. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Park. 

»  Charles  Todd. 

»  Thomas  Hopkirk. 

«  James  Haldane. 

«  Thomas  Arthur. 

«  James  Tassie. 

«  Wm.  Robertson. 

#  John  M*Nair. 

#  Robert  Gray. 

#  John  Brown,  Yst. 
»  Adam  Bald. 

«  William  Shand. 

«  James  Milligan. 

¥  James  Graham. 

ff  Stewart  Smith. 

«  Richard  Gillespie. 

«  John  Gillies. 

«  William  Scott. 

»  John  Austin. 

f  T.  Hamilton,  Jun. 

#  Archibald  Lang. 
f  Andrew  Ranken. 
»  Charles  Foster. 

f  A.  W.  Shaod. 


Mr.  Qeom  Lawson. 

»  G.  Hamilton,  Jun. 

»  Boyd  Dunlop. 

//  Robert  Taylor. 

»  John  Loudon. 

»  John  Aitken. 

«  John  Wardlaw. 

«  John  M'Lean. 

*  Macbeth. 

»  John  MelyiUc. 

»  Hugh  Hamilton. 

«  Robert  Lindsay. 

»  J.  Pattison,  Jun. 

»  John  Hinshaw. 

«  Matibew  Buchanan. 

«  Alexander  Garden. 

*  Alex.  Muirhead. 
«  Arch.  Hamilton. 

»  George  Buchanan. 

//  Wm.  Hamilton. 

*  Boden. 

tr  J.  L.  Reiss. 

»  Edward  Gilchrist. 
&o.  &c.  &c. 
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never  existed  a  quarrel  more  than  was  easily  soldered 
up  by  an  additional  glass  of  grog,  or  by  a  happy  joke 
from  the  chairman.  Perhaps  this  peculiarly  peaceful  at- 
tribute of  the  frtitemity  it  owed  to  its  early  admixture 
of  military  men  with  civilians,  and  the  necessarily  usefbl 
control  on  the  tongue,  which  at  that  time  military  eti- 
quette happily  enjoined.  Even  long  after  the  period 
when  Dr.  Drumgold  was  called  away  from  Glasgow,  to 
fulfil  more  important  medical  duties  elsewhere,  was  this 
Club  found  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  recruiting  offi- 
cers of  the  district,  and  also  of  the  bachelor  officers  in 
the  barracks;  and  hence  there  was  always  a  gentlemanly 
spirit  infrised  into  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  brother- 
hood, even  up  to  the  latest  hour  of  the  sederunt.* 

Of  the  opinions  of  the  brotherhood,  who  thus  assembled 
nightly  to  talk  over  the  a&irs  of  the  coimtry  and  city, 
it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say,  that  although  the  generality 
were  frilly  imbued  with  the  dominant  Tory  feeUngs  of 
the  times,  there  were  a  few  among  their  number  who 
occasionally  had  the  courage  to  dispute  the  wondrous 

*  Among  the  hundreds  of  oolonds,  ms^ors,  captains,  lieutenante,  and 
surgeons  of  the  army  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Club,  we  find,  from 
the  following  minute  of  7th  April  1809,  that  the  present  able  Gonyener 
of  the  County  of  Banff  was  admitted: — **  Robert  Mayne,  Esq.  proposed 
Harry  Lumsden  of  Auchindoir  an  honorary  member  of  the  Club,"  who 
was  unanimously  admitted  on  the  10th  April.  The  following  historical 
minute  also  appears  on  the  Slst  July  of  the  same  year: — "  This  day  the 
8d  and  6th  Regiments  of  Lanarkshire  Local  Militia,  lately  the  Anderston 
and  Trades'  Corps  of  Volunteers,  completed  their  training  by  carting  their 
field-officers  through  the  streets  of  Glasgow  in  post-chaises  drawn  by  men. 
Some  of  the  carriages  were  stuck  round  by  flambeaux,  and  his  Majesty's 
colours  were  carried  in  front  by  armed  men.  The  Duke  of  Montrose  had 
the  day  before  complimented  these  corps  on  their  yery  soldierlike  appear^ 
ance."  It  is  recorded  also  in  the  Club  minutes  that,  **  on  the  30th  May 
1809,  the  snow  on  the  ground  was  six  inches  deep,  yea  eyen  on  the  streets." 
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^'wisdom  of  our  ancestors'' — a  doctrine  at  that  time 
mncli  in  the  ascendant.  As  a  special  example  of  their 
love  for  the  Scottish  Toryism  of  the  day^  it  may  be  men- 
tionedy  that  the  Club,  on  hearing  of  the  acquittal  of  Lord 
Melville,  at  once  ordered  the  illumination  of  their  CHub- 
room^  which  was  done  in  the  most  brilliant  and  effective 
manner.  In  this  tallow-destroying  expression  of  admira- 
tion and  satisfaction,  the  Club  appears  to  have  frequently 
indulged,  during  the  many  years  they  met  in  Mrs. 
Porteous's  in  the  Saltmarket,  in  Mrs.  Elmslie's  in  King- 
street,  and  in  Henderson's  (opposite  the  Guard-house)  in 
Candleriggs;  and  while,  by  doing  so,  they  certainly 
pleased  themselves  and  flattered  their  own  vanity,  they 
at  the  same  time  always  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
astonishment  of  the  more  juvenile  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic. There  was  one  sentiment,  however,  in  which  all  the 
members  were  agreed,  and  that  was,  a  patriotic  love  of 
their  country,  imited  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
any  one  who  had  done  the  country  service.  From  their 
minutes,  we  find  that  a  pretty  large  sum  was  first  sub- 
scribed towards  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  Lord 
Nelson  on  the  Green,  and  thereafter  towards  the  iron 
railing  which  surrounds  it.  A  handsome  sum  was  also 
contributed  by  the  brotherhood  towards  the  statue  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  while  their  generosity  was  frequentiy  shown 
in  considerable  donations  to  the  Royal  Lifirmary. 

In  perusing  the  curious  records  of  the  What-you- 
please  Club,  while  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
ever  recurring  evidence  that  a  playful  irony  was  the 
characteristic  of  their  nightiy  meetings,  he  will^  at  the 
same  time,  find  that  even  the  chairman  himself  was  not 
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safe  firom  the  geggery  to  which  all  were  sabjected.  It  was 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Orr  sat  for  some  time  as  perpetual 
president — ^in  the  handsome  chair  which,  with  certain 
other  pieces  of  fumitnrey  had  been  specially  made  by 
Messrs.  Oldand  &  Jack  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity — 
that  no  little  disturbance  arose  on  that  gentleman  dis- 
covering that  some  miknown  member  had  appended  to 
his  signature  of  the  former  night's  minute  the  title  of 
KUbuckk.  Whether  the  epithet  had  or  had  not  any  oc- 
cult meaning  practically  applicable  to  the  president,  it 
is  impossible  now  to  tell;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  dub 
at  least  testified  their  displeasure  against  the  culprit,  by 
fining  him,  "  if  ever  discovered,*'  in  two  bowls  of  punch ; 
on  which  Mr.  Orr  enters  in  the  minutes  the  following 
lines: — 

"  Whoe'er  wrote  Kilbuckie  under  mj  name, 
Does  himself  little  credit,  and  I  lose  little  fame ; 
Kilbuckie's  a  title  I  do  not  well  know, 
Reflects  on  your  wisdom — ^like  mine,  'tis  so  so. 
I  support  a  great  title,  the  head  of  this  Club, 
The  members  themselres  did  me  President  dub; 
You're  a  member,  'tis  true,  but  don't  me  attack, 
The  title  you  gaye  me,  recoils  on  your  back: 
On  your  back,  haTe  I  said  ?  it  should  haye  been  on  jrour  head. 
For  the  censure  you'U  nerer  get  OTcr  till  dead  I"* 

In  addition  to  the  excitement  of  the  punch  bowl  and 
the  tidbits  £rom  the  kitchen,  the  Club-room  offered  like- 
wise the  sole  use  of  two  Glasgow  newspapers,  which 
were  got  for  the  special  delectation  of  the  members — 
the  papers  selected  being  the  Courier  and  the  Joumaly 
at  that  time  in  the  heyday  of  their  popularity.    It 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Orr  soon  after  went  to  Tobago.  Previous  to  his  leaxing 
Glasgow,  the  brotherhood,  on  the  22d  October  1807,  presented  him  with  a 
charter  to  hold  a  What-you-please-Club  in  that  island,  under  the  annual 
tribute  of  sending  a  turtle  to  the  mother  Club. 
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appears,  also,  that  as  a  peculiar  safeguard  against  any 
ungentlemanHke  conduct,  the  Club,  on  the  11th  May  1809, 
purchased  a  pair  of  pistols,  powder,  and  ball,  which,  so 
far  as  known,  lay  long  quite  undisturbed  in  the  armoury, 
clearly  testifying,  that  although  many  of  the  honorary 
members  hailed  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  none  of  them, 
fortunately,  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  ruling  passion 
of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger! 

Among  the  many  attractions  already  mentioned,  which 
the  What-you-please  nightly  presented  to  its  numerous 
members,  there  was  none,  as  we  have  hinted,  so  great  as 
the  occasional  companionship  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
theatre.  Here  it  was  the  inyanable  practice  for  those 
gentlemen,  who  elsewhere  were  chary  of  their  talents,  to 
cast  aside  all  professional  etiquette  and  throw  their  mite 
into  the  treasury  of  the  evening's  hilarity,  by  at  once  vo- 
lunteering some  of  their  best  and  most  racy  songs.  Many 
a  time  and  oft,  within  the  circle  of  this  Club,  has  Jack 
Bannister  raised  the  loud  and  uproarious  guffaw;  whUe 
Charles  Incledon  made  each  member's  heart  thrill  with 
the  music  of  "  Black-eyed  Susan,''  or  drew  forth  a  tear 
with  the  tender  notes  of  "  Poor  Tom  Bowling."  Fre- 
quently, too,  has  John  Sinclair  here  dashed  off  one  or  two 
of  the  melodies  of  the  ^*  Beggar's  Opera;"  while  Mathews 
has  made  the  roof  ring  with  the  horn  of  his  famous  ''Mail 
Coach;"  and  though  last,  certainly  not  least,  has  Irish 
Johnston  electrified  his  audience  with  **  I  was  the  boy 
for  bewitching  'em."  It  was  on  such  occasions,  that  the 
Club-room  was  ever  found  fuU  to  overflowing,  and  that 
the  members  invariably  forgot  either  to  look  at  their 
watches,  or  listen  to  the  chimes  of  the  clock.    At  such 
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moments^  no  doubt,  all  present  most  have  felt  how  true 
it  is  that 

"  Time,  like  a  pitilen  mafter, 

Cries, '  onward,'  and  spun  the  gay  hours : 
Ah  nerer  does  Time  trayel  faster 
Than  when  his  way  lies  among  flowers ! " 

And,  even  when  the  parting  bumper  was  quaffing,  all 
agreed  that 

**  The  sweetness  that  pleasure  has  in  it, 
Is  always  so  slow  to  come  forth, 
That  seldom,  alas!  till  the  minute 
It  dies,  do  we  know  half  its  worth!  "• 

The  What-you-please  Club  may  be  said  to  have  at- 
tained its  grand  climacteric  about  the  year  1810  or 
1812,  and  continued  to  be  well  patronised  for  at  least 
ten  or  fifteen  years  thereafter.  About  this  time,  Mr. 
William  Tait,  of  newspaper -printing  and  Lyceum  no- 
toriety, and  who  was  better  known  by  the  soubriquet 
of  Billt/  TypeSf  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  load-star 
of  the  fraternity.  Almost  every  night,  when  in  Glas- 
gow, did  tUs  anecdotical  gentleman,  about  eight  o'clock, 
take  his  accustomed  chair  at  the  board;  and,  by  his 
bland  and  courteous  demeanour,  he  did  much  to  keep 
the  more  youthful  and  spirited  members  in  order.  He 
was  a  fellow,  if  not,  like  Yorick,  of  "  infinite  wit  and 
most  excellent  fancy,''  at  least  of  good  manners,  and 
bung-ftdl  of  innocent  fun.  He  was  a  man  replete  with 
fine  feelings  and  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  the  good 
old  school  of  French  society,  before  it  had  been  seethed 
of  its  politesse  by  the  Bevolution.  Mr.  Tait  had,  in  fact, 
passed  some  of  his  early  years  in  France  and  Holland; 

*  By  a  minute,  we  find  that  Messrs.  Foote,  Carleton,  and  Trueman  were 
present  on  the  12th  January  1809. 
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and,  unlike  moet  of  his  countrymeiiy  had  largely  bene- 
fited by  bis  foreign  residence,  returning  borne  a  more 
polisbed  and  a  better  man  tban  when  be  left  bis  native 
City.  In  consequence  of  bis  polite  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, be  was,  in  bis  earlier  days,  a  welcome  visitor  at 
many  of  ibe  best  tables  of  tbe  City;  but,  latterly,  from 
the  loss  of  departed  friends  and  accumulating  years,  be 
was  enabled  to  devote  more  evenings  to  tbe  Club  tban 
he  was  once  able  to  aflPord.  Tbe  fact  is,  that  Club  ha- 
bits became  more  and  more  congenial  to  bis  taste,  and 
he  latterly  felt  it  to  be  almost  a  sin  to  allow  a  night 
to  dose  without  visiting  tbe  What-you-please.  Being 
a  sworn  bachelor,  though  by  no  means  blind  to  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  fair  sex,  his  ambition  was  limited ;  for 
we  have  often  heard  him  say,  when,  like  many  others 
more  grasping,  he  was  comfortably  seated  in  the  "  wish- 
ing chair,''  that  bis  highest  desire  was  to  have  a  pound 
note  placed  every  morning  on  his  breakfast  table! 

From  tbe  circumstance  of  Mr.  Tait  being  for  many 
years  justly  regarded  as  tbe  nightly  nucleus  of  tbe 
What-you-please,  the  Club  in  the  course  of  time  ran 
the  risk  of  losing  its  original  name.  In  honour  of  the 
chairman,  some  of  the  youthful  supporters  began  to  call 
it  the  "T6te-^t£te;"  and  some  time  afterwards  it  was 
dubbed  the  "  Finish,"  and  the  "  New."  Under  these 
various  epithets  the  Club  struggled  on  for  some  time,  but 
at  length,  like  many  other  alias's,  its  good  name  became 
blighted.  The  older  bands  gradually  became  chary  of 
their  patronage,  and  the  young  ones  almost  instantly  ne- 
glected their  bantling  for  something  more  racy,  till  tbe 
What-you-please,  which  once  boasted  more  members  than 
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any  dab  within  the  sound  of  St.  Mungo's  bell,  at  length 
dwindled  down  to  something  lees  than  a  score,  and  after 
exchanging  its  nightly  for  a  weekly  meeting,  finally  gave 
up  the  ghost;  which  obliged  more  than  one  of  its  best 
supporters  to  seek  reAige  £rom  ennui  amid  the  fumes  of 
rum  toddy  and  tobacco  in  the  "  Cheap-and-Nasty/' 

Startle  not,  fastidious  reader,  at  the  designation  of  a 
Olub,  which  first  held  its  sittings  in  the  forsaken  kitchen 
of  one  who  claimed  an  alliance,  at  least  in  name,  with 
the  valiant  Montrose;  for,  know  that  the  Cheap-and- 
Nasty  had  for  its  supporters  not  only  burgh  dignitaries 
who  had  been  fuUted  and  unhattedy  but  justices  and  ex- 
justices,  bailies  and  ex-bailies,  ay  even  down  to  the  very 
fonctionaries  employed  in  drawing  and  executing  a  mit- 
timus. Of  such  a  mixed  court  of  Oper  and  Terminer^  it 
might  perhaps  be  deemed  treason  to  say  more  than  this, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  name  which  it  bore,  there  was  no 
lack  of  wit  and  humour  amid  the  puffing  of  cigars  and  the 
rattling  of  spitoons;  and  although  the  room  was  small 
and  the  roof  low,  still  the  rum  which  filled  the  crystal 
timothiea  was  always  found  to  be  a  part  of  Wallace  of  ' 
Kelly's  double  runnings,  and  the  "  soothing  weed"  the 
best  that  Cuba  could  fomish.  For  such  luxuries,  however, 
the  landlord  being  content  to  accept  of  a  shcp  not  a  tavern 
price,  it  was  discovered,  ere  many  years  had  rolled  over, 
that  his  trade  was  not  a  profitable  one.  The  sale  of  what 
teetotallers  denominate  poison  was  consequently  given 
up;  the  Olub  was  set  adrift;  and  the  worthy  Boniface, 
having  asked  and  obtained  from  the  Oorporation  the 
office  of  a  church  warden,  commenced  the  lugubrioua 
duty  of  interring  a  few  of  those  who  may  have  hastened 
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their  journey  to  the  cemetery  through  such  potations 
as  he  was  wont  to  deal  in,  but  far  more  that  had  been  ar- 
rested in  life's  career  through  that  agency  which  neither 
the  vegetarian  nor  the  water-drinker  can  control!  One 
sentence  more  on  the  Cheap-and-Nasty,  and  we  have 
done.  ^Notwithstanding  the  opprobrious  name,  which  it 
ia  believed  was  bestowed  on  this  Club,  not  by  its  own 
members  but  by  those  who  had  no  great  admiration  for 
certain  rather  prominent  legal  individuals  belonging  to 
the  conclave,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  in  the 
bosom  of  this  fraternity  that  Heath  and  Hopkirk*  re- 
ceived the  first  idea  of  the  now  scarce  volume  containing 
those  clever  west  country  caricatures  which,  under  the 
title  of  the  **  Northern  Looking-Glass,"  for  many  months 
during  the  year  1825,  kept  the  members  of  the  Police 
Board  in  hot  water  and  the  citizens  in  roars  of  laughter, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  by  the  cutting  ridicule  of  its 
pictorial  illustrations  and  its  literary  typography,  to 
arrest  the  force  of  the  pitiless  mtick  which  was  at  that 
moment  running  against  the  character  of  an  excellent 
pubUc  functionary  and  an  old  and  respectable  citizen.! 

*  Mr.  Heath  came  to  Glasgow,  from  London,  to  paint  two  or  three  large 
panoramas,  and  while  here  amused  himself  occasionally  in  caricaturing 
the  leading  follies  of  the  day,  as  he  had  preriously  done  in  the  Metropolis. 
At  that  i>eriod,  lithography  was  in  its  infancy  in  Glasgow — ^the  only  presn 
being  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Hopkirk  in  George-street,  and  which  was  suc> 
cessfnlly  employed  in  printing  the  **  Northern  Looking-Glass.'*  Mr.  Hop- 
kirk was  the  representatiye  of  an  old  and  most  respectable  family,  with 
rather  a  shattered  fortune.  He  was  endowed  with  an  exceUent  heart  and 
rare  natural  talents'.  He  possessed  a  highly  cultiyated  mind  and  consider- 
able scientific  acquirements.  He  was  eztensiyely  acquainted  with  natural 
history,  particularly  with  botany,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  Glaj^ow  Botanic  Gardens.  He  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
Ireland,  and  died  there  on  the  23d  of  August  1841. 

t  The  late  Mr.  James  Hardie  of  Lancefleld. 
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HowEVEB  mucli  the  blessmgs  of  peace  may  advanoe 
the  substantial  interests  of  a  nation^  it  is  neyeiiheless 
certain  that  Glasgow^  even  during  the  many  miserable 
drawbacks  of  the  long  protracted  French  war,  made  un- 
exampled progress,  not  only  in  population  and  wealth, 
but  also  in  social  condition.  During  the  twenty  years 
which  preceded  the  victory  of  Waterloo— that  happily 
closed  the  murderous  strife  which  had  so  long  existed 
between  France  and  Britain,  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be 
renewed — ^the  first  great  step  was  made  in  the  prog^ress 
of  Glasgow.  Previous  to  that  period,  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  City  were,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  enterprising  individuals,  who  were  re- 
garded, by  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  respect  and  veneration.  While  the 
tobacco  trade  existed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  class 
engaged  in  this  lucrative  business  was  limited,  and  their 
position  in  society  was  special  and  prominent.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Virginia  lords  thrown  aside  their  scarlet 
cloaks,  gold-headed  canes,  cocked  hats,  and  bushy  wigs, 
and  left  the  field  open  to  the  ambition  and  enterprise  of 
the  wider  circle  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  growing 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  West  Indian  Ck>lonies 
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and  foreign  countries^  than  a  new  order  of  things  began 
to  be  developed.  Business  of  all  kinds  became  diffiised 
among  the  citizens.  The  two  great  classes  of  society, 
into  which  the  City  had  been  so  long  divided,  gradually 
disappeared.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer  were  now 
seen  amalgamating;  while  the  strict  social  barrier,  which 
80  long  separated  the  tradesman  from  the  foreign  trader, 
was  henceforward  swept  away,  amid  the  daily  inter- 
course of  business  men,  which,  after  1781,  had  been 
taking  place  under  the  canopy  of  the  public  News-room 
at  the  Cross.  Trade,  in  fact,  was  now  regarded  under  a 
new  and  more  universal  phase;  and  society  assumed  a 
more  cosmopolitan  condition,  under  a  happy  amalga- 
mation of  all  classes.  Bear  with  us,  then,  kind  reader, 
while  we  endeavour  to  chronicle  a  few  of  the  leading 
events  and  peculiarities  of  those  twenty  years  of  pro- 
gress, as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  various  Club  circles 
of  congenial  spirits  which  flourished  during  that  event- 
ful and  changeM  period. 

As  a  first  proof  of  this  onward  march  of  the  City,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  population,  in  1795,  might 
be  fairly  taken  at  about  70,000;  whereas,  in  1819,  it  was 
147,000,  having  more  than  doubled  in  four-and-twenty 
years.  With  this  increase  of  population,  there  was  con- 
sequently a  vast  increase  of  building,  not  only  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  increasing  inhabitants,  but  to  meet 
the  demands  of  trade  and  manufactures.  It  was  now 
that  Glasgow,  indeed,  first  began  seriously  to  break  the 
boundaries  of  her  ancient  burgh,  and  to  stretch  her 
streets  into  a  territory  firee  from  the  incubi  of  burgh 
burdens;  rendering  it  at  length  necessary,  in  the  further 
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progress  of  time,  to  abolish  utterly  the  antiquated  obli- 
gations on  tradesmen,  and  to  extend  the  municipal  limits 
of  the  City,  under  entirely  new  regulations.^ 

During  those  twenty  years,  although  the  private  houses 
externally  were  very  inelegant,  the  public  buildings 
erected  in  the  City  were  both  numerous  and  handsome; 
showing  that  while  domestic  habitations,  in  their  ex- 
terior aspect  unfortunately  indicated — as  it  seemed  to 
be  the  case  everywhere  during  the  war — neither  great 
beauty  nor  much  taste,  the  architects  found,  in  the  pub- 
lic buildings  of  the  day,  the  means  of  recording  some- 
what of  both.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  all  the  official  Vandal- 
ism prevalent,  and  which  through  ignorant  interference 
with  the  well-weighed  plans  of  educated  architects, 
tended  then  as  it  has  at  all  times  done,  to  destroy  pub- 
lic edifices  placed  imder  corporate  or  directorial  control, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  there  were  at  that  time 
many  magnificent  and  memorable  monuments  erected 
in  the  City.  We  may  merely  allude  to  the  Assembly 
and  Concert-rooms  in  Ingram-street,  Hutcheson's  Hos- 
pital, the  Queen-street  Theatre  (since  burned),  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum,  St.  George's  Church  and  spire.  Nelson's 
Monument,    the    Gorbals   Church  and   spire,    the    old 


*  From  1795  to  1815,  the  following  streets  were  opened:— Barrack-street 
in  1795;  North  Virginia-street  in  1796;  Stirling-street  and  Nelson-street  in 
1797;  Cathcart-Btreet  in  1798;  M*  Alpine,  Brown,  and  Carrick-streets  in  1800; 
Bath,  Gordon,  Portland,  Kent,  and  Suffolk-streets  in  1812;  Richmond  and 
St.  Vincent-streets  in  1804;  Stirling-square  and  Brunswick-place  in  1805; 
South  and  North  Albion  streets  in  1808;  West  St.  Vincent-street  in  1809; 
St.  Oeorge's-placein  1810;  Dundas-street  in  1812;  Great  Hamilton-street  in 
1813;  and  M'Farlane-street  in  1815;  while  all  the  other  streets  and  lanes 
in  the  City  underwent,  particularly  in  the  shop  department,  numerous  im- 
portant alterations. 
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Liunatic  Asylum  (now  the  Town's  Hospital),*  the  new 
Court-houses  and  Jail  at  the  Qreen^f  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  in  Clyde-street;  in  all  of  which  the  pe* 
culiar  genius  of  Hamilton^  Starke,  and  Gillespie  Graham 
appear  abundantly  conspicuous. 

While  these  architectural  specimens  of  the  taste  of 
the  period  were  being  consecutiyely  erected,  other  im- 
portant works  were  likewise  commenced  or  continued, 
tending  to  impel  the  onward  progress  of  Glasgow. 
Among  these  were,  the  increased  deepening  of  the  river 
Clyde,  and  the  extension  of  the  harbour  of  the  Broomie- 
law — the  introduction  of  water  into  the  City,  by  the 
Glasgow  and  CranstonhiU  Companies — the  formation  of 
the  Ardrossan  Canal — ^the  great  extension  of  a  better 
system  of  sewerage  and  a  better  paving  of  the  streets — 
and,  above  all,  the  practical  application  of  steam  to  the 
impelling  of  vessels.  These,  with  other  economic  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  establishment  of  a  new  bank,  and  of 
new  agencies  of  those  establidied  elsewhere — the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  the  power-loom,  by  Mr.  John 
Monteith — the  establishment  of  the  Bandana  printing, 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Monteith,  Bogle,  &  Co. — the  intro- 
duction of  the  manufacture  of  cudbear  and  other  che- 
mical products,  by  Messrs.  George  M'Intosh  &  Co.  and 
of  vitriol,  bleaching -powder,  &c.  by  Messrs.   Charles 

Tennant  &  Co and  the  increasing  development  which 

the  power  of  steam  had  not  only  given  to  the  coal  trade, 

•  On  the  12th  December  1800,  the  Corporation  subecribed  £500  towards 
tfaJB  Aflylnm. 

t  The  cost  of  these  buildings,  to  the  Corporation,  were  little  less  than 
£40,000. 
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but  towardB  the  first  establishment  of  the  manu&cture 
of  iron, — all  tended  to  acceleTate  that  onward  progress 
which  has  since  rendered  Glasgow  one  of  the  first  mer- 
cantile Cities  in  the  world.  Increasing  wealth  and  in- 
creasing capital  necessarily  followed  in  the  wake  of  this 
mighty  adyancement;  and,  in  their  train,  increasing  so- 
cial comfort  and  luxury. 

Hence,  during  the  twenty  years  which  ran  their  course 
from  1795  to  1815,  there  was,  perhaps,  a  greater  change 
observable  in  the  social  condition  of  Glasgow,  than  for 
any  twenty  years  that  ever  occurred  before  or  since.  The 
change  was  one,  too,  that  indicated  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  whole  inhabitants,  permeating  as 
it  did,  all  the  varied  circles  into  which  the  growing  City 
was  then,  as  it  has  since,  been  divided.  As  a  leading 
improvement,  it  may  be  stated,  that  every  dass  lived  in 
a  better  house,  and,  what  is  more,  had  their  houses  bet- 
ter fiimished  than  formerly.  Receptions  in  bed-rooms, 
by  any  pretending  to  keep  company,  were  abandoned  en- 
tirely ;  while  dinner  parties,  to  which  ladies  were  invited, 
became  more  frequent.  The  drawing-room  ceased  to  be 
disgraced,  as  it  was  wont  too  frequently  to  be,  with  the 
presence  of  intoxicated  men;  nor  were  such  any  longer 
seen  staggering  from  the  dining-room,  with  '^tongues 
unable  to  take  up  the  cumbrous  word,"  when  called  upon 
by  the  hostess  to  declare  whether  they  preferred  tea  to 
coffee!  The  fact  is,  that  drinking  to  excess  had  gradually 
become  less  and  less  fashionable;  and  the  too  common 
occurrence  of  finding  half  a  dozen  of  the  guests,  at  eveiy 
dinner  party,  borne  away  home,  by  some  of  their  more 
potent  companions,  in  a  state  almost  approaching  to 
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speecUessneBS  and  insensibility,  became  more  and  more 
rare,  until  the  abettors  of  this  oyer-bibacious  fashion  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  scene.  If  we  would  indeed 
contract  the  drinking  sociaKties  of  the  close  of  the  last 
century  with  those  which  prevailed  after  the  peace  pur- 
chased by  Waterloo,  the  improvement  would  appear  most 
striking.  Instead  of  the  great  mass  of  the  shopkeepers 
and  other  tradesmen  of  the  City,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
variably settling  their  business  matters  over  forenoon 
potations,  the  thing  became  almost  unknown,  or  was  at 
least  outwardly  unpractised;  while  the  open  exhibition 
of  intemperance,  on  the  part  of  men  in  respectable  sta- 
tions, and  which  formerly  produced  neither  a  damning 
effect  on  their  business  reputation,  nor  on  their  character 
as  gentlemen,  was  not  only  abandoned,  but,  if  met  with, 
was  looked  upon  as  an  offence  against  good  manners, 
and  was  invariably  yisited  by  certain  banishment  from 
all  reputable  society. 

If  serious  ^drinking  was  seen  gradually  to  diminish 
during  the  period  we  are  sketching,  it  is  also  certain 
that  profane  swearing  became  more  and  more  rare. 
Oaths  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  wont  to 
be  used  as  a  seasoning  to  the  common  parlance  of  every 
social  assembly,  and,  what  is  more,  distinguished  par- 
ticularly the  naval  and  military  vocabulary,  were  every 
year  less  and  less  heard;  till  at  length  the  use  of  such 
gross  and  indecent  epithets,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  colloquies  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  other  writers  of 
these  days,  came  to  be  regarded  as  serious  blemishes  in 
the  character  and  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

With  the  abandonment  of  drinking  and  swearing,  the 
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dining-room  became  earlier  deserted,  and  the  drawing- 
room  more  early  peopled;  the  piano-forte  was  patron- 
ised at  the  expense  of  the  punch-bowl — the  song  and  the 
glee  displaced  the  endless  round  of  toasts  and  proT^bs 
— and  the  innocent  hilarity  of  the  reel  and  country 
dance  was  exchanged  for  the  uproarious  excitement 
which  had  but  too  frequently  ended  in  rendering  "  the 
paTcment  faithless  to  the  fuddled  foot!"  An  apparent 
approval  of  temperance  seemed  at  that  time,  also,  to 
have  reached  even  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
who,  in  earlier  days,  certainly  exhibited  no  great  anxiety 
about  limiting  their  own  libations  to  spring  water;  for 
on  12th  November  1812,  they  agreed  to  the  following 
very  grave,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  necessary  minute: 
''  No  council-officer,  town-officer,  water-officer,  harbour- 
master, or  officer  connected  with  the  Corporation,  shall, 
in  future,  be  allowed  to  keep  a  tavern  or  public-house." 
While  the  general  commimity  were  thus  improving 
in  many  of  the  socialities  of  private  life,  they  were  not 
insensible  to  amusements  of  a  public  nature.  The  stage, 
dancing  and  card  assemblies,  and  gentlemen's  subscrip- 
tion concerts  were  all  patronised  and  enjoyed.  The  re- 
sult was,  the  erection  of  the  elegant  theatre  in  Queen- 
street  and  the  handsome  Assembly-rooms  in  Ingram- 
street.  The  public  assemblies,  during  the  period  we 
BTe  now  attempting  to  illustrate,  were  held,  during  the 
winter  months,  once  a- week,  alternately  for  dancing  and 
cards;  while  there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  first-rate 
concerts  given  during  the  season,  to  which  the  company 
always  turned  out  in  full  dress.  A  young  lady  had  thus 
every  opportunity  of  showing  off  her  face  and  figure  to 
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the  best  advantage,  amid  either  the  enUyening  bkze  of 
the  ball,  or  the  more  sober  splendour  of  the  high-class 
concert;  while  those  strangers  who  were  permitted  to 
mingle,  at  these  elegant  reunions,  with  the  fiushionable 
groups  who  lolled  on  the  so&s  or  threaded  the  ranges  of 
stuffed  forms,  not  unfrequently  found  load-stars  there, 
which  did  not  allow  them  either  to  forget  or  to  forsake 
Glasgow!  Private  oyster  and  dancing  parties  were 
also  greatly  in  vogue,  and  of  frequent  occurrence,  in 
the  Star  Inn,  Black  Bull  Ball-room,  and  the  Tontine; 
in  short,  there  was  a  gaiety  and  life  among  the  young 
people,  and  even  among  the  old,  of  those  happy  days, 
altogether  at  antipodes  to  the  staid  and  gloomy  plat- 
form pastimes  which  take  place  in  City  or  Merchant 
Halls  at  the  present  moment.* 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  and 
for  some  time  thereafter,  it  is  certain  that  a  more 
Catholic  spirit  prevailed  among  the  religious  commu- 
nity of  our  City,  than  at  an  earlier  period  or  at  the 
present  day.  Mroisters  of  all  denominations  readily 
and  cordially  held  counsel  together,  for  the  furtherance 
of  every  philanthropic  and  Christian  object,  and  threw 
aside  for  the  hour  their  ecclesiastical  differences,  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  aiding  every  good  and  beneficent  cause. 
The  establishment  and  success  of  the  Bible  and  other 
missionary  societies  in  the  City,  at  once  showed  the 
value  of  these  imited  Christian  efforts,  and  tended, 
besides,  to  break  down  those  social  antipathies  which  are 

*  In  1798,  when  the  Anembly'rooms  (now  conTerted  into  an  Athensiun 
and  newB-room)  were  first  opened,  the  company  consisted  of  870  ladies  and 
gentlemen.    In  1799  the  Qneen's  assembly  was  attended  by  460 . 
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80  apt  to  be  engendered  and  upheld  throogli  the  selfish 
spirit  of  competing  creeds.* 

During  this  period,  too,  with  the  increasing  popula- 
tion, there  was  more  than  the  usual  increase  of  dissent 
The  truth  is,  a  more  decided  idea  of  Evangelism,  than 
had  been  generally  preached  by  the  pastors  of  the  Eirk 
of  Scotland,  began  to  take  possession  of  the  public  mind; 
and,  consequently,  where  that  peculiarity  of  faith  was 
most  insisted  on — as  was  always  the  case  in  the  pulpits 
of  the  Independent  and  Burgher  Churches — ^it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  the  number  of  proselytes  which 
these  bodies  severally  obtained-f  While  dissent  was 
thus  extending,  and,  what  is  better,  its  ministers  were 
most  handsomely  rewarded  by  their  voluntary  flocks,  it 
appears  plain,  from  the  Council  minutes,  that  the  pastors 
of  the  EstabUshment  had  not  much  to  complain  of  from 
the  Corporation  on  the  score  of  stii)end.  In  the  course 
of  little  more  than  eighteen  years,  the  stipends  of  the 
whole  City  clergy  had  been  four  times  augmented,  even 
in  the  face  of  a  very  long  and  able  protest,  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bobert  Findlay  in  1801,  foimded  on  the  state 
of  the  town's  finances.:^ 

Amid  the  increasing  comfort  which  Established  church- 

*  The  London  Bible  Society  was  instituted  in  March  1804,  and  on  the 
6th  July  of  that  year,  Mr.  DaTid  Dale  remitted  £3S4 :  ISa.ld.  to  the  parent 
Society;  while  Mr.  Dale's  own  fan^y  made  a  present  of  500  Arabic  Bibles, 
yalue  £375,  exclusiTe  of  £60  annually. 

t  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  Independents  for  church  accom- 
modation, the  circus  in  Jamaica-street  was  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  and  opened, 
in  1799,  for  Mr.  Gh^ville  Ewing;  while,  a  few  years  thereafter,  a  ch^d 
was  built  for  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw. 

t  The  first  addition  was  made  12th  May  1796,  and  was  £35 ;  the  second 
on  4th  September  1801,  was  £50;  the  third  on  24th  May  1808,  was £50; 
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goers  obtained  from  the  lately  improved  character  of 

all  the  places  of  public  worship  in  the  Oity,  and  which 

pastors  also   enjoyed   from   advancing  incomes,  there 

was  one  thing  connected  with  the  whole  ecclesiastical 

establiahmentSy  except,  perhaps,  the  Episcopalians  and 

Methodists,  which  remained  a  crying  evil,  to  all  at  least 

who  had  the  bump  of  Time  and  Tune  developed  in 

their  crania,  and  that  was,  the  state  of  the  psalmody. 

The  "  giving  out  of  the  line,"  as  it  was  called — ^which 

in  earlier  days  was  absolutely  necessary  from  the  want 

of  Bibles,  and  from  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  many 

hearers,  of  even  the  alphabet — ^was  still  unnecessarily 

practised  in  some  of  what  were  called  the  more  orthodox 

kirks,  where,  especially,  there  also  appeared  to  be  a 

strong  liking  for  vocal  discord.     It  is  easy  to  conceive 

how  the  immediate  followers  of  John  Enox,  in  their 

hatred  of  greasy  monks  and  their  detestation  of  Popery 

and   its   mummeries,  should  consider  the   (^regorean 

Chaunt,  when  sung  by  a  chapter,  or  an  accompanied 

madrigal,  when  echoed  by  a  choir,  to  be  little  less  than 

sacrilege.      It  can  also  be  understood  how  the  stem 

Covenanters,  in  the  midst  of  the  determined  and  fearM 

and  the  fourth  on  8d  March  1814,  was  £100.  B(r.  Findlay's  protest,  in  1801, 
against  the  augmentation  was  founded  on  the  following  state  of  the  City 
Funds  at  that  time : — 

Income.  Expenditure. 

1796, £8,326  19    2  ....  £13,642    2    2 

1797, 8,943    4    8  ....  9,832    4    0 

1798, 8,668    7    7  ....  10,476  16    8 

1799, 9,296    2    0  ....  10,14119    3 

1800, 9,817  12    3  ....  11,199    4    9 

showing  a  deficiency,  during  Atc  years,  of  £10,139  :  19s.  9d, — Council 
MinuteM. 
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conflict  which  th^y  so  nobly  maintained  with  the  bhx>dy 
combatants  for  Prelacy^  should  haye  regarded  the  organ 
as  an  instrument  of  Satan,  and  the  responses  of  the 
Litany  as  little  less  than  profimation.  But  when  the 
combat  about  creeds  and  essentials  had  been  settled, 
and  when  peace  had  been  established,  and  every  man 
was  permitted  to  worship  his  Creator  according  to  hia 
own  version  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  it  certainly  does 
appear  strange  that  that  glorious  art,  which  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  time  has  been  used  to  aid  and 
to  excite  devotional  feeling — that  art,  which  of  aU  others 
man  feels  best  calculated  for  pouring  forth  praises^  to 
Him  who  made  men  capable  of  praising  him — that  art, 
which  in  aU  ages  and  in  all  churches  has  been  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  penitent's  woe  and  of  the  Redeem- 
er's exaltation,  should  have  so  long  remained,  in  this 
the  land  of  our  habitatioil,  the  land,  too,  so  &mous  for 
its  secular  music — ^to  be  so  little  cherished,  nay,  so  long 
and  so  shamefolly  neglected.  If  the  Creator  has  given 
us  voices  whereby  we  can  approach  perfection  in  the 
execution  of  secular  music,  why  should  we  not  strain 
every  nerve  to  sound  with  equal  perfection  the  praises 
of  Jehovah  P  Why  should  not  the  psalmody  of  our 
churches  be  at  least  equal  to  the  music  of  our  drawing- 
rooms  P  Why,  in  fine,  should  not  the  united  voices  of 
Christians  be  as  harmonious  in  their  praises  as,  it  is 
hoped,  they  are  in  their  prayers  P 

Whether  it  was  that  some  such  sentiments  as  those 
we  have  just  hazarded  were  beginning  to  be  entertained 
by  almost  all  the  more  enlightened  and  less  bigoted  citi- 
zens, touching  the  improvement  of  the  church  music  of 
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QlaBgow,  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  in  the  year  1806,  a 
bold  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  Ritchie,  of  St.  Andrews 
Church,  backed  by  the  whole  of  his  fashionable  and  intel- 
ligent congregation,  to  obtain  the  use  of  an  organ,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  church  psalmody.  The  proposal  was 
brought  in  regular  form  before  the  Heritors,  by  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Magistrates  and  Council,  who — ^know- 
ing full  well  the  intolerant  spirit  that  has  too  frequently 
characterised  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  rendered  it  ever 
a  prey  to  oyer-zealous  churchmen — ^refdsed  to  give  any 
deliverance  thereon,  until  a  guiding  report  could  be  ob- 
tained on  the  matter  frt)m  their  then  new  and  able  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Beddie.  Before,  however,  the  opinion  of 
the  cautious  Assessor  could  be  got,  some  bigoted  and 
gossiping  councillor  noised  abroad  the  sacrilegious  pro- 
ject, which  immediately  roused  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  who  at  once  saw,  in  this  re- 
form, the  most  insidious  and  fatal  of  all  engines  to  destroy 
the  venerable  Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  tender  conscience 
of  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Lapslie  of  Campsie  was  at  once 
stimg — ^the  unimaginative  brain  of  Dr.  Bennie  of  Kilsyth 
was  at  once  on  fire — and  the  soft  and  placid  tempered 
Mr.  McLean  of  Gorbals  was  absolutely  roused  to  frenzy. 
The  "  Church  in  danger"  was  now  the  clerical  cry,  and 
the  cry  was  made  loud  enough  to  excite  not  only  a  com- 
motion throughout  the  whole  Presbyterian  district,  but 
an  angry  discussion  at  every  tea  and  dinner  table  in  the 
City.  Every  old  tabby  in  the  town  was  heard  lament- 
ing the  deep  degeneracy  of  modem  times,  and  whistling 
through  her  false  teeth  anathemas  against  the  emulators 
of  "whistUng  kirks; "  while  good  religious  men,  who  knew 
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much  better,  were  unhappily  seen  pandering  to  the  vul- 
gar prejudices  of  the  moment. 

At  length  the  First  Town-Clerk  laid  his  long  and 
well-concocted  opinion  on  the  Council  table,  in  which  he 
stated  that,  while  he  personally  had  no  possible  objec- 
tions to,  nay,  rather  approved  of  the  introduction  of  the 
organ  into  church  worship,  he,  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Corporation,  must  counsel  the  Magis- 
trates neither  to  interfere  in  nor  consider  the  matter  in 
question,  ay,  and  until  the  sanction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  be  obtained  for  such  an  innovation  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  Eirk  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed that  the  advice  given  was  most  greedily  adopted, 
by  a  Council  who  had  each  totally  distinct  views  on  the 
subject,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Dr.  Ritchie's  me- 
morial lay  on  the  table  without  any  official  answer.^ 

*  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  ahle  Memorial  of  the  Minister  and 
Congregation  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  Qlai^w, 
as  heritors  of  the  parish : — 

"  We  are  fully  persuaded  that,  in  the  execution  of  our  plan,  we  violate 
no  law,  either  of  the  Church  or  of  the  State.  We  gire  no  offence  to  the 
prejudices  of  our  people,  for  the  congpregation  are  all  of  one  mind.  We 
bring  no  new  burden  on  the  Heritors,  for  the  whole  of  the  expense  we  bind 
ourselres  to  defray.  We  prescribe  no  rule  of  conduct  to  others ;  we  only 
adopt  what  we  think  and  what  we  feel  to  be  for  our  own  edification.  We 
encroach  on  no  sacred  pririlege — ^no  civil  ri^ht  of  any  man  or  body  of  men 
in  the  kingdom.  Acting  thus  within  the  Imiits  of  the  law  of  the  land,  of 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  obligations  of  good  neighbourhood,  we 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  our  scheme  shall  not  only  oe  permitted  but 
encouraged  by  our  enlightened  Heritors,  who,  we  know,  are  ambitious  of 
promoting  erery  ratiomd  improrement — who  will  observe,  with  pleasure, 
our  attempt  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  psalmody — and 
wiU  gladly  concur  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  our  national  character  from 
the  reproach  of  having  almost  entirely  neglected  the  celebration  of  sacred 
music.  Our  Heritors,  the  Magistrates  of  one  of  the  first  commercial  Cities 
of  Buroi>e,  will  thus  give  new  evidence  to  mankind  that  the  genius  of 
Commerce  is  not  the  contracted  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Liberal  Arts,  but 
the  enlivening  sun  of  Science,  dispelling,  in  its  progress,  the  gloomy  fogs 
of  prejudice,  that  have  too  long  benumbed  the  energies  and  restrained  the 
feelings  of  our  country.  Glasgow  has  the  honour  of  having  first  made  the 
public  proposal  of  introducing  into  one  of  its  churches  the  most  perfect  of 
musical  instruments,  and  of  emplo3ring  it  for  the  generous  purpose  of  tuning 
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In  the  course  of  time,  however^  the  lovers  of  harmony 
showed  that  they  were  not  to  be  baulked  by  the  abettors 
of  discord;  and,  without  further  leave  being  asked  from 
either  Council  or  Presbytery,  an  organ  was  placed  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  the  congregation,  as  fearless 
of  the  taunts  of  heterodoxy  as  of  clerical  threats  and 
denunciations,  joined  the  ftiU-toned  diapason,  in  the  Old 
Hundredth  Psabn,  on  the  last  Simday  of  August  1807. 

On  hearing  that  this  overt  and  unpardonable  act  had 
been  committed,  the  Presbytery  was  roused  to  madness; 
while  Provost  M'Kenzie,  equally  inflamed,  summoned  the 
Council  to  action.  The  lengthy  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  the 
Minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  relative  to  playing 
the  organ  on  the  Sunday  in  question,  was  read  and 
considered;  and,  while  the  Provost  loudly  protested 
against  so  great  and  grievous  an  oflence,  committed  by 
this  refractory  portion  of  the  Eirk,  the  Town  Coimcil, 
at  the  same  time,  merely  agreed  not  to  withdraw  the 
formal  intimation  which  had  been  made  of  the  fact  to 
the  Presbytery.  Matters  continued  in  this  rather  un- 
satisfactory state  till  the  8th  January  1808,  when  Dr. 
Ritchie  received  an  appointment  to  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh;  and,  having  no  doubt  been  already  suffi- 
ciently disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  certain  of  his  co- 
presbyters,  he  at  once  accepted  the  call  to  the  capital, 
and  left  posterity  to  fight,  at  some  more   favourable 

the  public  Toice  for  the  exercise  of  praise ;  and  the  present  Lord  ProTost 
[Hamilton],  Magistrates,  and  Council  will,  we  doubt  not,  eagerly  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  a  measure  that  will  give  additional 
lustre  to  their  names,  and  render  the  period  of  their  administration  the 
openinff  of  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  our  national  adTancement.** — Cotincil 
Record, 

2  A 
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epoch,  for  that  which  he  had  so  manfully  but  unsucee»- 
fiilly  advocated. 

Before  the  Doctor,  however,  could  well  be  loosed  firom 
his  charge  in  Glasgow,  the  Presbytery  seemed  resolved 
to  give  him  a  parting  kick.  For  this  purpose,  they  took 
the  earliest  opportimity  of  bringing  his  musical  conduct 
before  the  reverend  Court;  and  after  several  of  the 
most  violent  and  wordy  objectors  had  poured  out  their 
venom  on  their  brother  and  his  heterodox  flock,  they 
succeeded  in  getting  a  majority  of  the  meeting  to  agree 
to  the  following  absurd  resolution: — ''The  Presbytery 
did  and  hereby  do  declare,  that  the  use  of  organs  in  the 
public  worship  of  Ood  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  to  the  hw  and  constitution  of  the  Established  Church; 
and  therefore  the  Presbytery  did  and  hereby  do  prohibit 
the  use  of  organs  in  aU  churchM  and  chapels  within  their 
bounds."  Against  which  finding.  Principal  Taylor,  Dr. 
Ranken,  Dr.  M'GHll,  Mr.  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Jack  pro- 
tested. Here  the  matter  may  be  said  to  have  ended, 
except  that  the  Presbytery  appointed  a  Committee  to 
answer  Dr.  Ritchie's  letter,  which  they  did  at  great 
length ;  and  the  answer,  being  approved  of,  was  placed 
on  their  records.  On  thanks  being  thereafter  moved  to 
the  Committee  for  their  labours,  the  following  names 
were  added  to  the  original  dissenters, — ^Dr.  William  Tay- 
lor, Junior,  Dr.  Lockhart,  and  Dr.  Ritchie.  While  the 
subject  thus  created,  for  many  months,  much  discussion 
and  not  a  little  personal  feeling  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  no  small  bickering  in  the  Presbytery,  it  gave  birth, 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  pungent  satirical  poem,  entitled 
''  Dulness, "  in  which  certain  of  Dr.  Ritchie's  clerical 
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opponents  were  pretty  emartly  lashed* — to  a  printed 
volTime,t  in  defence  of  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery — 
and  to  a  yery  clever  caricature,  wherein  the  honest  Doc- 
tor is  represented  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  with  an 
organ  slung  over  his  shoulders,  playing,  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul,  "  I'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  toun!'' 

The  history  of  the  Corporation  of  Olasgow,  during 
those  twenty  eyentful  years,  is  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  firom  men  who  really  had  no  personal 
object  to  serve,  and  who  conscientiously  attempted,  by 

*  This  poetical  squib  was  published  in  1807.  The  poem  commences  with 
an  aocotmt  of  the  goddess  Dulneat,  wandering  orer  the  world  in  search  of 
Totaries  to  own  her  sway ;  and  at  last,  coming  to  Glasgow,  she  proceeds 
through  an  "  arched  gate,  where  multitudes  in  deep  impatience  wait." 
Entering  the  session-house,  she  listened,  in  hope  of  here  fiwftitig  what 
she  urgently  sought  for.    The  first  who  rose  pleaded  the  cause  of  Music— 

**  With  honest  warmth,  'twas  much  the  good  man  said. 
At  which  the  goddess  trembled — ^half  afraid. 
*  What! '  cried  she,  *  must  I  stUl  an  exile  be? 
'  Oh!  reason's  child,  thou  hast  no  part  in  me.' 
Just  as  she  spoke,  the  great  Profundus  rose, 
Broad  was  his  forehead,  pointed  was  his  nose ; 
His  swelling  cheek  and  wildly  rolling  eye, 
Betoken'd  pride,  that  aim'd  at  something  high ; 
Fat  had  he  grown  beneath  the  royal  hand, 
A  flEuned  protector  of  a  sinking  land ; 
fFor  much  he  talk'd,  in  trouolous  times  now  past, 
And  got  a  pension  for  his  talk  at  last) 
Man  of  great  words,  but  man  of  little  sense, 
Now  rise,  and  use  tlnr  boisterous  eloquence; 
Be  thou  the  mighty  Dulwark  to  defend 
The  Church,  fiiSm  all  the  dangers  that  impend ; 
Rise,  and  diQ)lay  thy  law,  thy  classic  lore — 
Each  innoration  of  the  times  deplore— 
Condemn  whatever  Ihy  fathers  md  not  know. 
And  all  thy  pedantry  and  dulness  show. 
And  much  he  spoke — ^Uie  goddess,  foe  to  sense, 
lasten'd,  with  joy,  to  his  frothy  eloquence; 
She  inly  haU'd  her  kingdom  now  bqjun. 
And  haal'd  Profundus  an  adopted  son." 

t  This  Tolume  is  entitled  '*  A  Statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Olasgow  relatiTe  to  the  use  of  an  Organ,  in  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
in  the  public  worship  of  God.— Glasgow,  1808."  This  is,  of  course,  a  Tery 
one-sided  statement,  and  is,  moreorer,  written  in  a  rery  angry  spirit. 
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their  conduct,  to  be  the  reflex  of  the  enlightened  minds 
of  the  citizens.  From  the  well  kept  record  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  that  body,  it  is  quite  plain  that,  however 
absurd  may  haye  been  the  system  of  self-election,  by 
which  a  particular  coterie  could  always  keep  themadves 
or  their  friends  in  power,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
management  of  civic  a£&irs,  the  persons  who  then  ruled 
proved  themselves  as  patriotic  and  honest  as  any  band 
of  corporators  have  since  done,  even  though  emanating 
from  the  popular  wilL  Independent  of  the  many  mo- 
mentous matters,  specially  arising  out  of  the  war,  which 
called  for  municipal  assistance  and  control — such  as  rais- 
ing money  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  for  equipping 
volunteers,  for  laying  on  assessments  for  militia-men's 
wives,  contributing  towards  the  erection  of  monuments 
to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  or  gained  fame  in  the 
senate,  and  for  conducting  the  various  rejoicings  which 
followed  the  intelligence  of  each  new  victory, — ^the  civic 
authorities  of  that  day  showed  themselves,  also,  to  have 
been  actively  alive  to  every  plan  which  was  calculated 
to  improve  the  appearance,  health,  and  wellbeing  of  the 
City,  or  to  maintain  the  credit,  advance  the  prosperity, 
and  increase  the  comfort  of  the  citizens.  Among  the 
beneficial  measures  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
City,  may  be  mentioned  the  first  Act  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  Police  in  Glasgow* — the  erection  of  a  new 
wooden  bridge  across  the  Clyde  at  the  south  end  of 
Saltmarket-street,t  a  desideratum  after  the  stone  bridge 

*  This  was  passed  in  1800,  and  a  piece  of  plate  was  Toted  to  ProroKt 
Craigie  for  his  sendees  on  that  occasion. 

t  This  bridge  was  erected  in  1803. 
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had  been  carried  away — extended  improvements  of  the 
Clyde  and  harbour* — ^the  erection  of  new  Court-houses, 
public  Offices,  and  Jail,  near  the  Greenf — and  the  con- 
yersion  of  the  ground  under  the  pillars  or  piazzas,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cross,  into  shops,  j: 

While  the  Corporators  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
were  probably  right,  as  they  were  certainly  instrumental 
in  changing  the  whole  character  of  the  shop  property  at 
the  Cross,  upon  the  perhaps  sound  plea  of  public  neces- 
sity and  of  corporate  profit,  it  appears  that  their  succes- 
sors, in  the  year  1814,  were  on  the  point  of  committing 
an  act  which  would  have  deprived  Glasgow  of  one  not 
only  of  its  best  known  landmarks,  but  of  its  most  strik- 
ing monuments.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that 
when  the  public  Offices  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  were  removed  from  the  Cross  to  the  south 
end  of  the  Saltmarket,  the  famous  old  Tolbooth,  associated 
with  so  many  historical  reminiscences,  was  sold;  and  it 
then  became  a  moot  point  whether  or  not  the  beautiful 
crown-capped  spire,  with  its  musical  chime,  should  be  also 
sacrificed  to  the  argued  utilitarianism  of  a  few  feet  broader 
roadway,  at  the  neck  of  the  High-street.    The  Vandal 

*  In  1809  the  Act  was  passed  authorising  these  improTements. 

t  The  foundation-stone  of  these  buildings  was  laid  by  ProTOst  Black,  on 
the  18th  September  1810. 

X  The  first  encroachment  made  on  the  old  piauas — ^which  had  been  so 
much  admired  by  Merer  and  Defoe,  and  which  succeeding  generations  re- 
garded with  so  much  fondness  and  preserred  with  so  much  care--was  made 
on  3d  January  1801,  when  £6  per  square  yard  was  paid  to  the  Town  for  the 
ground  taken.  By  the  sale  of  this  ground,  the  Corporation  procured  a  large 
sum  of  money.  On  16th  Norember  1803,  a  piece  of  plate  was  Toted  to  Mr. 
John  Morrison,  late  Deacon  Conrener,  for  the  great  attention  paid  by  him 
to  the  sale  of  the  areas  under  the  piazzas,  from  which  the  Town  had  derired 
so  great  adTantage. — Council  Becorda. 
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project,  to  render  this  ancient  monninent  a  quarry,  was 
solemnly  brought  before  the  Civic  Comidl,  and  lay  th^e 
fortunately  several  weeks  for  consideration,  when,  hap- 
pily  for  the  honour  of  Glasgow  and  the  taste  of  the 
majority  of  its  municipal  managers,  the  project — which 
could  only  have  been  instigated  by  personal  interest 
or  ignorant  vulgarity — was  thrown  overboard;  and 
the  famous  Cross  Steeple,  which  our  forefathers  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  chief  beacons  of  our  City,  was 
left  to  speak  its  ancient  tales  and  souvenirs  to  coming 
generations.* 

Among  the  other  measures  more  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  general  and  individual  comfort  of 
the  citizens,  the  following  may  be  alluded  to : — Greater 
attention  paid  to  the  paving  and  cleaning  of  the  streets — 
the  lighting  of  the  leading  thoroughfares — the  encou- 
ragement given  to  bringing  a  plentiM  supply  of  water 
into  the  City  —  the  adoption  of  vaccine  innoculation 
among  all  classes,  as  an  antidote  to  that  cruel  disease 
which  had  so  long  been  decimating  the  yoimg  or  marr- 
ing the  beauty  of  those  who  survived  the  scourge— 
and,  above  all,  the  securing  food  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  community,  during  the  dreadful  famine  which  oc- 
curred at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  although  the 
loss  connected  therewith  the  citizens,  with  that  "  impa- 
tience of  taxation"  which  is  always  most  felt  by  those 
most  able  to  sustain  it,  refused  to  pay,  —conduct  which 


•  On  the  4th  May  1814,  '*  the  Magutrates  aad  Counoil  resolre,  hy  a  mar 
jority  of  15  to  9,  that  the  old  Steeple  at  the  Oom  be  preserred)  rapported, 
and  repaired."  In  thote  days,  the  names  of  members  who  were  in  faTour 
and  against  any  project  were  never  taken  down,  else  we  shonld  certainly  have 
paraded  the  minority,  to  prevent  others  foUowing  their  Gothic  example. 
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may  well  indace  fature  Oorporators  to  pause  ere  they 
adyance  any  money  through  public  clamour,  unless,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  public  assurance 
of  honourable  repayment.* 

When  we  mention  these  Corporate  acts,  we  may,  per- 
haps, be  pardoned  for  aUuding  to  the  men  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  given  a  particular  impetus  to  each  of 
them — ^we  mean  the  seyen  gentlemen  who,  during  those 
twenty  years,  wore  the  double  chain  of  office  and  sported 
the  velyet  coat,  bag- wig,  and  other  insignia  of  the  Lord 
Provost  Of  these  gentlemen,  two  rose  to  be  Members 
of  Parliament,  while  one  of  them  occupied  the  Civic 
Chair  thrice  during  twelve  years,  and  another  twice 
during  six.  The  fact  is,  that  the  two  latter  personages 
seem  to  have  divided  between  them  for  many  long  years 
the  various  high  offices,  not  only  in  the  Corporation,  but 
likewise  in  the  Merchant's  House  and  Hutcheson's  Hos- 
pital. Whether  it  was  that  these  repeated  honours  were 
heaped  upon  them  on  account  of  their  peculiar  capacity 
for  public  business,  or  firom  the  want  of  other  first- 
class  men  willing  to  imdertake  the  offices,  it  is  not  now 
easy  to  determine,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  other  gentlemen  who  filled  the  Civic  Chair 
for  those  twenty  years,  so  conducted  themselves,  as  to 

*  The  cost  of  the  grain  purchased  by  the  Corporation  and  committee  of 
dtiiens  during  1800,  amounted  to  £117,600,  upon  which  there  was  a  loss 
of  about  15  per  cent. ;  although  the  sum  subscribed  to  meet  the  loss  was 
£18,000,  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  Corporation  connected  with  supplying 
food  for  the  lower  classes  during  the  dearth,  amounted  to  £7,611 :  2s.  6d, 
On  the  7th  of  February  1803,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  to  tax 
the  inhabitants  for  the  money  expended  by  the  Corporation  in  providing 
com,  &c.  during  the  dearth  of  17W-1800 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  general 
opposition  offered  by  the  Trades*  House  and  other  public  bodies,  the  mea« 
sure  was  abandoned  on  0th  May  1803.— CounctV  Minute*. 
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merit  the  respect,  esteem,  and  thanks  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,* 

Of  the  numerous  BaUies  who  were  from  year  to  year, 
under  Providence  and  self- election,  selected  firom  the 
Council  "  to  decree  justice,"  on  the  bench  of  the  Police- 
office  and  in  the  Council  Chaumer,  or  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  fresh  herrings  arriving  at  the  Broomielaw — 
it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that,  fortunately  for  them, 
the  public  press  had  not  as  yet  assumed  a  critical  sur- 
veillance over  magisterial  conduct;  and  that  they  were 
consequently  permitted  to  occupy  the  prominent  posi- 
tions to  which  they  had  been  elevated,  with  all  the 
honours  which  were  then  willingly  paid  to  men  who 
sported  gold  chains,  black  coats,  and  white  neckcloths 
every  lawful  day,  and  wore  cocked  hats  on  Sunday. 
While  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  were  thus  wisely 
paying  deference  to  '*  the  powers  that  be,"  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  wag  was  occasionally  found  taking 
pleasure  either  in  criticising  some  magisterial  oration 
from  the  Police  bench,  or  attempting  to  raise  a  laugh 
at  some  judicial  escapade,  when  mingling  with  kindred 
spirits  round  the  hilarious  Club  table.  Poetical  squibs 
were  also  pretty  common  in  those  dajrs;   and  there 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  Lord  ProYosts  elected  from  1796  to  1S16  :— 


179&— James  M'Doagoll,  Esq. 
1798 — Laurence  Craigie.  Esq. 
1800— John  Hamilton,  Esq. 
1802 — Laurence  Craigie.  Esq. 
1804--John  Hamilton,  Esq. 


1806— James  M*Kenzie,  Esq. 
1808— James  Black,  Esq. 
1810— John  Hamilton,  Esq. 
1812— Kirkman  Finlaj,  Esq.  M.P. 
1814— Henry  Monteith,  Esq.  M .P. 


The  Bailie  of  the  Rirer,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Water 
Bailie,  or  still  better  by  the  soubriquet  of  Skatef  was,  in  those  halcyon  days, 
at  least  for  him,  presented  with  a  sample  of  every  boatful  of  fresh  herrings, 
and  of  dried  ling  or  cod,  that  arriyed  at  the  harbour. 
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were  not  a  few  peculiarly  directed  against  even  some 
of  our  ablest  Corporators.  A  well  known  stanza  firom 
one  of  those  satires  was  levelled  against  two  very  worthy 
Bailies  of  the  period,  who,  however,  happily  enjoyed  the 
hit  as  much  as  its  author.    It  was  as  follows: — 

**  If,  in  our  Courts  a  stranger  keeks, 
His  ejre  meets  neither  sqxures  nor  bankers; 
Bvt  judges  who  shape  leather  breeks, 
Andjusticea  who  souther  tankars! " 

As  a  historical  £ELct,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  century  (31st  July  1801),  the 
number  of  Bailies  was  increased  by  two,  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  which  the  new  duties  of  a  Police 
Act  had  made  on  their  time ;  and  what  is  perhaps  equally 
worthy  of  remembrance,  that,  about  nine  or  ten  years 
after,  the  Bailie  of  the  River  and  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  GorbaLs  were  each  presented  with  a  gold  badge  of 
office,  like  their  other  brethren  of  the  bench,  and  which, 
it  may  be  supposed,  they  respectively  valued  more  as  a 
mark  of  public  confidence  than  as  a  matter  of  private 
glorification!* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  first  to  that 
of  the  last  seven  Provosts  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  a 
total  and  complete  change  had  taken  place  among  the 
whole  officials  of  the  Corporation.  Of  all  those  who 
filled  the  various  legal  and  administrative  situations  of 
the  City  in  1796,  there  was  not  a  single  countenance 
that  was  not  changed  during  the  succeeding  twenty 
years.    The  famous  Town-Clerks,  Messrs.  Orr  and  Wil- 

*  A  chain  was  voted  to  the  River  Bailie  on  20th  February  ISIO,  and  to 
the  Bailie  of  Gorbals  on  9th  June  1812. 
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son,*  had  each,  in  hiB  turn,  paii^d  with  his  pen  and 
signet;  the  respectable  Chamberlain^  Mr. Walter  Logan, 
had  for  ever  closed  his  cash-book  ;t  the  long-tried  Master 
of  Works,  Mr.  SmelUe,}  had  passed  his  last  quarterly 
accounts;  honest  Joshua  Campbell,  who  daily  tinkled 
the  Music  Bells,  had  played  his  final  melody  ;§  the  whole 
Grammar-school  Masters,  Gutty  Wilson  among  the  rest, 
had  for  ever  laid  down  their  taws;||  poor  Bell  Geordie 
had  been  deprived  of  his  scarlet  coat  and  skeUat;  the 
Jailor,  Robert  Hamilton,  had  giyen  up  his  dreaded  keys, 
and  was  no  longer  seen  looking  over  the  hauf  door  for 
customers,  for  the  porter,  ale,  and  even  spirits  which  were 
then  sold  (mirabile  dictu  !)  within  the  prison ;  while  the  ill- 
conditioned  and  boy-hooted  Jock  Sutherland,  the  Hang- 
man, had  at  length  got  to  the  end  of  his  own  tether  I 

Among  the  many  individuals,  in  addition  to  those  to 
whom  we  have  already  elsewhere  alluded,  who  rendered 
themselves  remarkable  by  their  dress,  figure,  or  charac- 
ter, there  were  none  who  for  a  long  time  occupied  this 
peculiar  position  on  the  Trongate  more  conspicuously 
than  Captain  Patoun,  Mr.  David  Dale,  Dr.  Porteous, 
and  Dr.  Findlay.  Every  sunshine  day,  and  sometimes 
even  amid  shower  and  storm,  about  the  dose  of  the  past 

•  On  20tli  December  1799,  Mr.  Wibon  resigned  bis  office  of  Town-Clerk; 
and  Mr.  Richard  Henderson,  W.  S.  was  elected  to  that  office  on  13th  Jan- 
uary 1800.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Orr,  Mr.  James  Reddie,  AdToeate,  was 
elected,  on  6th  January  1808,  First  Town-Clerk. 

t  Mr.  James  SpreuU  was  elected  to  this  office  on  8th  May  1798. 

X  Mr.  James  Cleland  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  on  the 
12th  September  1806. 

§  Mr.  John  Weir,  late  haberdasher,  was  appointed  to  play  the  Music 
Bells  on  17th  March  1801. 

11  Mr.  Chrystal  was  appointed,  on  17th  Sept.  1805,  to  succeed  Mr.  Wilion. 
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and  the  oommenoement  of  the  present  century,  was  the 
worthy  Captain,  in  the  Dutch  service,  seen  parading  the 
Plainstanesy  opposite  his  own  residence  in  the  Trongate, 
donned  in  a  suit  of  snuff-coloured  brown  or  **  genty 
drab/'  his  long  spare  linxbs  encased  in  blue  striped 
stockings,  with  shoes  and  buckles,  and  sporting  ruffles  of 
the  finest  cambric  at  his  wrists,  while  adown  his  back 
hung  a  long  cue,  and  on  his  head  was  perched  a  small 
three-cocked  hat,  which,  with  a,polUes9e  tout  d/att  J^an- 
gaisy  he  invariably  took  off  when  saluting  a  friend. 
Captain  Patoun,  while  a  denizen  of  the  camp,  had 
studied  well  the  noble  art  of  fence,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  most  accomplished  swordsman,  which  might  be 
easily  discovered  firom  his  happy  but  threatening  man- 
ner of  handling  his  cane,  when  sallying  from  his  own 
domicile  towards  the  Coffee-room,  which  he  usually  en- 
tered about  two  o'clock,  to  study  the  news  of  the  day 
in  the  pages  of  the  Catmer.  The  gallant  Captain  fre- 
quently indulged,  like  Othello,  in  speaking 

**  Of  moTing  InddentB  by  flood  and  field. 
Of  haiT-bieMlth  'scapes  i'  the  inuninent  deadly  breach," 

and  of  his  own  brave  doings  on  the  tented  field — **  at 
Minden  and  at  Dettingen" — ^particularly  when  seated 
roimd  a  bowl  of  his  favourite  cold  punch,  made  with 
limes  from  his  own  estate  in  Trinidad,  and  with  water 
newly  drawn  firom  the  Westport  welL  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  worthy,  though  remarkable  character,  and  fiiUy  en- 
titled, not  only  to  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  late  able  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  jRmew,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  when  he  calls  him 

**  A  prince  of  worthy  fellows,  and  a  pretty  man  also ;  '* 
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but,  likewise,  to  the  toucliing  lament  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Dr.  Scott,  the  great  odontist  of  the  Nodes  AmbrosiatuB, 
when  he  is  made  to  sing — 

**  But  9t  last  the  Captain  neken'd,  tnd  grew  wone  from  day  to  day. 
And  all  min'd  him  in  the  Coffee-room,  from  which  now  he  ttay*d  awmy ; 
On  Sabbathi,  too,  the  wee  Kirk  made  a  melancholy  ahow, 
All  for  wanting  of  the  preaenee  of  our  yenerable  bean. 

Oh  we  ne'er  ihall  Me  the  like  of  Captain  Patoon,  no  mo ! 

And  in  spite  of  all  that  Cleghom  and  Corkindale  could  do, 
It  was  plain,  from  twenty  tymptoma,  that  death  was  in  his  Tiew : 
So  the  Captain  made  hit  teet'ment,  and  submitted  to  his  foe ; 
And  we  laid  him  by  the  Ram*8-hom  Kirk — 'tis  the  way  we  all  moat  go. 
Oh  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain  Patoun,  no  mo !  "* 

Perhaps  among  the  many  philanthropists  for  whom 
Glasgow  has  been  celebrated,  none  held  a  higher  place 
than  David  Dale,  whose  short  and  corpulent  figure  formed 
a  perfect  contrast  on  the  Trongate  to  that  of  Captain 
Fatoim.f  During  the  last  years  of  the  century,  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed  of  this  able  and  worthy  gentle- 
man, that  he  was  always  found  ready  to  forward  every 
scheme  calculated  to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  and  parti- 
cularly his  fellow-citizens,  whether  that  scheme  might 
be  to  advance  their  mercantile  and  manufacturing  ia- 
terests,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  outcast  or 
orphan,  or  to  reclaim  the  vicious  and  the  criminal 
Although  a  native  of  Stewarton,  Mr.  Dale,  from  his 

*  The  Captain  was  a  son  of  Dr.  David  Patoun,  a  physician  in  Glasgow, 
and  long  resided  with  his  two  maiden  sirters  and  an  old  servant,  Nelly,  in 
the  tenement  opposite  the  old  Exchange,  at  the  Cross,  which  had  been  left 
him  by  his  parent. 

t  There  is  a  good  effigy  of  Mr.  Dale  in  Kajf't  Edinburgh  PortraiU^  and 
in  the  *'  Morning  Walk  "  in  Stewart* 9  Glasgow.  Among  the  many 
stories  told  in  illustration  of  his  short,  stout  figure,  the  following  is  one  of 
the  best : — Having  stated  to  a  friend,  that  he  had  slipped  on  the  ioe  and 
"  fallen  all  his  length  "— ''  Be  thankftil,  sir,  it  was  not  all  your  breadth," 
was  the  apt  reply. 
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long  residence  in  Glasgow  (having  come  to  it  when  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  spent  therein  fifby-seven 
years),  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  her  own  sons. 
He  first  commenced  business  in  the  High-street,  in  a 
shop  five  doors  north  of  the  Cross,  for  which  he  paid 
five  pounds  of  rent ;  but  thinking  even  this  too  much 
for  him,  he  smb-let  the  one-half  to  a  watchmaker  for 
fifty  shillings!  In  these  small  premises,  however,  he 
contrived  to  carry  on  a  pretty  extensive  business  in 
French  yams,  which  he  imported  from  Flanders,  till, 
being  appointed  in  1783  agent  for  the  Royal  Bank,  the 
watchmaker's  shop  was  converted  into  the  Bank-office, 
and  there  that  establishment  remained  till  its  removal 
in  1798  to  St.  AndreVs-square.*  Impressed  with  the 
value  of  Arkwright's  inventions,  he  set  about  erecting 
the  cotton-mills  at  Lanark,  which  he  soon  accomplished, 
and  prosecuted  cotton -spinning  with  singular  success. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  erecting  the  mills  at  Ca- 
trine,  and  at  Spinningdale  in  Sutherlandshire.  Mr.  Dale 
was  not,  however,  content  with  the  spinning  of  cotton; 
he  joined  other  parties  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth,  in  the  dyeing  of  Turkey-red,  and  in  an  inkle- 
factory,  while  he  himself  continued  the  import  of  Flan- 
ders yam.  Although  one  or  other  of  those  businesses, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  bank,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  attention  of  one  man,  it 
was  not  so  with  Mr.  Dale ;  for,  while  he  conducted  suc- 
cessfully all  the  important  enterprises  in  which  he  em- 

*  Mr.  Dale  built,  in  1783,  a  epadouB  house  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
Charlotte-street,  which,  with  its  lai^  garden,  has  since  been  turned  to 
many  strange  purposes  and  had  many  odd  tenants. 
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barked,  we  find  him  devotmg  both  time  and  money  to 
yarious  benevolent  achemoB,  and  ako  discharging  the 
onerona  duties  of  a  City  Bailie,  first  in  1791,  and  again 
in  1794.  Mr.  Dale,  though  at  first  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  sitting  under  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Gillies  of  the  College  Church,  ere  long  seceded  firom  it, 
and  joined  Mr.  Archibald  Paterson,  Mr.  Matthew  Alex- 
ander, and  others,  in  forming  a  Congregational  Church, 
which  first  met  in  a  private  house,  and  thereafter  in  a 
meeting-house  in  Ghreyfiriars'  Wynd,  which  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Paterson  at  his  own  expense,  and  which,  from 
the  circumstance  of  that  gentleman  being  a  candle- 
maker,  was  long  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
"  Candle  Eirk. "  Within  the  walls  of  this  unpre- 
tending church,  Mr.  Dale  for  many  years  acted  as  the 
Christian  pastor,  and  fiedrly  outUved  the  popular  dislike 
and  clamour  which  was  raised  against  those  who  dared 
to  preach  without  having  passed  through  the  portals 
of  a  university  divinity -hall.*  But  though  a  decided 
sectarian,  he  was  altogether  destitute  of  that  bigotry 
which  too  often  belongs  to  such  bodies,  offering  at  all 
times  his  purse  and  his  support  to  every  Christian 
scheme,  by  whatsoever  clerical  party  it  might  have  ori- 


*  When  Mr.  Dale  began  to  prach,  he  was  hooted  and  jostled  on  Hie 
streets,  and  was  frequently  forced  to  take  shelter  under  some  friendly  roof. 
Against  the  meeting-house  itself  stones  and  other  missiles  were  hurled, 
till  the  roof,  windows,  and  other  parts  of  the  building  were  ii^ured.  This 
feeling,  howeyer,  soon  passed  away;  and  when  Mr.  Dale  was  elected  n 
Bailie,  his  brother  Magistrates,  while  they  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  press 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  Wynd  Church,  could  not  think  of  allowing 
a  brother  Bailie  to  go  unescorted  to  any  plaoe  of  worship;  and  it  was  at 
once  arranged  that  a  portion  of  the  City  officers,  with  their  halberts,  shonld 
attend  the  Dissenter  to  the  "  Candle  Kirk." 
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ginated.  He  was^  in  short,  respeoted  by  the  wealthy 
and  beloved  by  the  poor ;  and  when  he  bade  a  last  adieu 
to  a  City  which  his  talents  and  industry  had  certainly 
advanced,  and  which  his  philanthropy  and  religious 
example  had  improved,  he  was  universally  lamented  as 
one  of  its  ablest  merchants,  best  magistrates,  and  most 
benevolent  sons.* 

Among  thi  Oity  clergy,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  there  were  few  more  remarkable  than  Dr.  Por- 
teous.  He  was  a  tall,  dark-complexioned  man,  with  a 
commanding  appearance.  While  pacing,  with  solemn 
step,  he  was  at  once  recognised  from  the  magnificent 
wig  which  he  reg^ularly  wore,  and  which  was  not  only 
always  in  the  most  perfect  order,  but  likewise  remark- 
able for  its  size  and  symmetry,  even  in  those  days  when 
such  decorations  of  the  head  were  commonly  exhibited 
by  the  senior  clergy.f 

The  numerous  changes  which  the  first  few  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  produced  on  many  things,  and 
particularly  on  the  outward  habiliments  of  all  classes  of 

*  A  Tery  able  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Dale  was  lately  printed  in  Cham- 
bexs'  Biographical  DiotionaTy,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  LiddeU 
of  this  City,  a  gentleman  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  whoee  loss  was  equally 
bewailed  Irf  the  worthiest  of  his  feUow-townamen. 

t  Dr.  William  Porteous  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Monsieyaird,  in 
Perthshire,  and  was  first  ordained  at  Whitburn.  Prom  thence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  Wynd  Chnrch  of  Glasgow  in  1770,  where  for  a  long  time  and 
on  many  oocasiona  he  acted  a  oonspicuons  part  During  the  riots  occasioned 
by  the  proposed  relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  against  Popery,  to  which 
we  hare  elsewhere  alluded,  he  came  forward  eealously  on  the  popular  side 
of  the  question,  and  was  accused  of  haying  encouraged,  if  not  instigated 
tiie  anti-Catholic  yiolence  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ship and  a  considerable  amount  of  prirate  property  belonging  to  a  Papist. 
Some  years  alter.  Dr.  Porteous  turned  his  attention  to  the  management  of 
the  Town's  Hospital,  and  introduced  a  system  of  conducting  its  affairs  in- 
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the  community,  failed  to  alter  the  costume  of  the  City 
clergy.  The  reverend  doctors  of  the  Church  still  reli* 
giously  adhered  to  the  clerical  cut  of  coat — ^to  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  and  buckles— «and  above  all  to  cocked 
hats;  and  among  those,  there  was  none  more  remark- 
able than  Dr.  Robert  Findlay,  the  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity, who  even  sported  a  peculiarity  of  an  anterior  age, 
after  all  his  brethren  had  discarded  it.  *Dr.  Findlay 
may,  in  fact,  be  fairly  called  the  last  of  the  storied  tcigs. 
Pigtails  were  still  plentiful,  but  a  full-bottomed  wig  was 

TolTing  ft  more  itrict  inTestigation  of  the  cUixna  of  paupen  to  relief,  than 
had  been  followed  prerioiuly.  The  measure  was  most  unpopular  with 
those  whom  it  affected.    A  common  cry  in  the  streets  wa»— 

'*  PorteouB  and  the  deil 
Butf  the  beggars  wed." 

Eyen  his  family  were  insulted  and  hooted  at,  as  '*  Buff  the  beggar's  wife 
and  daughters.'*  His  system  of  inspection,  neyertlieless,  stood  its  ground, 
and  was  acted  on,  with  slight  changes,  till  the  recent  alteration  of  the 
Poor  law.  Dr.  Porteous  was  an  original  member  of  the  Glasgow  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  and  took  an  actire  part  in  framing  its  constitu- 
tion and  directing  its  early  proceedings.  He  was  its  president  in  1792-93, 
and  always  retained  a  warm  interest  in  its  success  and  prosperity.  During 
the  keen  political  excitement  which  followed  the  French  Rerolution  and 
divided  the  country  at  the  re-commencement  of  the  war,  he,  although 
preyiously  regarded  as  inclining  to  Republicanism,  took  a  decided  part 
in  support  of  GoTemment.  He  became  chaplain  to  the  first  Regiment  of 
Glasgow  Volunteers,  and  preached  before  them  a  sermon  which  was  much 
talked  of,  on  account  of  the  strong  language  applied  by  the  preacher  to  the 
Republican  rulers  of  France  and  their  abettors  in  this  country.  Their 
proceedings  were  compared  to  Milton's  description  of  Pandsemonium, 
when  Satan  gaye  the  signal,  and  all  hell  ro»e  in  a  moM.  On  the  erection 
of  St.  George's  Church  in  1807t  Dr.  Porteous  and  his  congregation  re- 
moTod  to  it,  from  the  humble  place  of  worship  in  the  Wynd,  which  has 
since  undergone  not  a  few  transmutations.  He  had  married,  before  settling 
in  Glasgow,  Miss  Moore  of  Stirling — sister  to  Dr.  Moore,  the  weU-known 
author,  and  aunt  to  General  Sir  John  Moore— by  whom  he  left  a  family. 
His  death  took  place  at  an  adyanced  age;  and  he  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  sound  diyine,  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  and  a  dexterous 
politician. 
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only  to  be  met  with  on  the  caput  of  the  Professor  of 
Diyinity.  The  appearance  of  this  old  gentleman,  either 
on  the  street  or  in  the  College  Hall,  was  indeed  striking 
and  venerable.  A  figure  never  very  large,  but  shrunk 
and  attenuated  by  age,  was  surmounted  by  a  full-bot- 
tomed wig  and  cocked  hat,  under  the  weight  of  which 
it  seemed  to  totter.  But  his  mild  eye  and  benevolent 
expression  of  countenance  secured  the  deference  of  the 
citizens  and  the  affection  of  his  students;  while  his 
learning  and  liberality,  and  his  courteous  and  kind  de- 
meanor, inspired  the  latter  at  once  with  reverence  and 
gratitude.* 

While  those  well  known  and  most  respectable  persons 
were,  during  the  close  of  last  century,  filling  the  public 
eye,  and  exciting  the  public  talk  of  Glasgow  citizens, 
there  was,  about  the  same  period,  a  fair  and  beautiful 
boy,  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  disposition,  who  might 
every  day  be  met  hurrying  down  the  High-street,  in  a 
scarlet  toga,  and  turning  into  the  University  gateway, 

*  Robert  Findlay,  D.  D.  wm  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Findlay  of  Waxford, 
AyrBhire,  who  was  bom  in  1686,  and  after  concealment  for  some  time,  was 
baptised  by  the  Rey.  Mr.  Osborne,  by  the  benefit  of  indulgence.-  As  a 
curions  iUnstration  of  altered  times,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  this  gentle- 
man was  studying  logic  in  Glasgow,  under  Mr.  John  Loudon,  his  bed  and 
board  to  Mrs.  Finnic,  near  the  College-gate,  was  £26  Scots  per  quarter. 
He  married  in  1715,  and  the  Doctor  was  the  only  child  of  this  marriage, 
being  bom  in  1721.  Dr.  Findlay  was  first  ordained  minister  at  Steyenston 
in  1744,  and  then  at  Oalston,  Ayrshire,  in  1746.  He  was  translated  to  the 
Low  Church,  Paisley,  and  afterwards  to  the  Bam's-hom  Church,  Glasgow, 
on  the  26th  March  1766.  On  6th  January  1783,  he  was  admitted  Professor 
of  Diyinity  in  the  College  and  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow;  and  died  at  a  yery 
adyanced  age  in  1814.  Dr.  Findlay  entered  Glasgow  College  as  a  student  in 
1736;  and  while  there  he  paid  only  £1 : 1«.  a-month  for  board:  it  is  stated 
that  he  paid,  in  fees,  one  and  a-half  guineas  for  the  public  classes,  one  guinea 
for  the  priyate,  and  two  and  a-half  guineas  to  Mr.  Dick,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy.    After  attending  diyinity  in  Edinburgh,  he  finished  his  theo* 
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as  the  tinkling  bell  of  that  ancient  seminary  was  sum- 
moning the  students  to  their  class-rooms.  The  youth 
we  allude  to  was  then  the  obscure  Thomas  CampbeU, 
now  the  world -known  poet,  who  at  that  period  occu- 
pied a  small  room  in  a  house  on  the  north  west  side  of 
High-street,  within  which  the  dawning  dreams  of  those 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope/'  which  he  afterwards  so  well  il- 
lustrated in  his  immortal  verse,  first  flitted  athwart  his 
poetic  fancy.  It  was  in  the  solitude  of  this  upper  floor 
chamber,  that,  by  dint  of  indomitable  industry  and  un- 
doubted genius,  he  fully  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  thereby  gained  not  only 
every  prize  for  which  he  contended  at  the  University, 
but  likewise  won  a  bursary,  for  which  he  stood  in  no 
little  need.*  It  was  also  within  this  small  apartment 
that  he  penned  the  poetical  version  of  the  Greek  plays 
of  Aristophanes  and  ^schylus,  and  particularly  that  of 
"The  Clouds,"  which,  at  the  time,  was  accounted  the 
very  best  performance  that  had  ever  be^i  presented 

logical  education  as  a  student  at  the  Uniyenity  of  Leyden,  and  was  a  yery 
learned  man.  His  yindication  of  the  sacred  works  of  Josephus,  from  yaiious 
misrepresentations  of  Voltaire,  published  in  1770,  is  a  proof  of  this.  So 
highly  was  this  work  esteemed  by  Dr.  Watson,  late  Bishop  of  Landaff,  that 
he  took  eyery  opportunity  of  expressing  his  respect  for  the  author.  As  Pro- 
fessor of  Diyinity,  Dr.  Findlay's  lectures  were  remarkable  for  their  learning 
and  their  liberality.  But  his  course  was  so  full  and  extended  that,  it  was 
said,  it  took  seyenteen  sessions  to  go  oyer  it.  One  student,  on  being  asked 
what  he  had  heard  during  the  session  which  had  closed,  replied  that  he  had 
*'  heard  the  illustration  of  an  attribute  and  a  half!"  and  another  remarked 
that,  "  during  his  attendance,  the  Professor  had  hung  nearly  the  whole 
session  on  one  of  the  horns  of  the  altar! "  During  the  latter  yean  of  his 
Ufe,  either  for  the  greater  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  for  more  conyenient 
access  to  his  class-room,  Dr.  Findlay  Uyed  chiefly  in  the  highest  floor  of  his 
house. 

*  Thomas  CampbeU  in  1792  was  nominated  by  the  Magistrates  to  Arch- 
bishop Leighton's  bursary  for  six  years. — Council  Records, 
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within  the  walls  of  the  College.*  Little  did  he  imagine 
when,  for  seven  years,  he  was  pacing  the  High-street, 
the  nnobseryed  of  the  crowd  which  even  then  thronged 
that  bustling  locality,  that  he  should  one  day  return  to 
be  "the  observed  of  all  observers;"  and  that  his  pro- 
gress to  take  possession  of  the  Rectorial  Chair  of  his  own 

*  Thomas  Campbell  was  bom  in  Glasgow  on  27th  July  1777,  his  father 
being  a  respectable  shopkeeper.  He  was  the  tenth  and  youngest  child  of 
his  parents,  and  was  bom  in  his  father's  sixty-seyenth  year — an  age, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  at  wbich  he  himself  died.  While  at  tiie 
Uniyersity,  he  commenced  writing  poetry,  being  then  only  thirteen  yean 
of  age ;  and  haying  got  one  of  his  juvenile  poems  printed,  in  order  to  de- 
firay  its  cost,  he  sold  copies  of  it  to  the  students  at  a  penny  each.  It  is  said 
that  seyeral  persons  at  one  time  remembered  this  beautiful  intelligent  boy 
standing  at  the  College^ate,  disposing  of  this  his  first  printed  lucubra- 
tion. On  leaving  the  College,  he  soon  after  became  a  tutor  in  a  private 
family  residing  in  Mull,  where,  amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  that 
island,  he  planned  and  wrote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  **  Pleasures  of 
Hope."  Thence  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  published  his  cele- 
brated poem  in  1799,  being  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age.  On  the 
profits  of  this  successful  work,  which  went  through  four  editions  in  one 
year,  he  travelled  to  Hamburgh,  and  made  a  tour  through  Germany ;  and, 
when  there,  witnessed  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  at  once  raised  his 
lyre  to  the  well  known  spirit-stirring  picture  of  that  deadly  struggle.  On 
his  return  from  the  Continent  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  at 
once  admitted  into  the  best  literary  society,  and  was  introduced  by  Sir 
James  M'Intosh  to  the  convivial  parties  of  the  King  of  Clubs^a  place  dedi- 
cated to  the  meetings  of  the  reigning  wits  of  the  metropolis.  He  soon, 
however,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  wrote  several  of  his  minor 
poems  and  ballads.  In  1803  he  determined  to  remove  to  London,  as  the 
best  field  for  literary  exertion;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he 
married  his  cousin,  Miss  Matilda  Sinclair  of  Greenock,  and  made  choice 
of  the  village  of  Sydenham  as  his  residence,  where  he  remained  for 
eighteen  years.  Here  he  published,  anonymously,  **  Annals  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  tall  the  Peace  of  Amiens." 
Through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  received,  shortly  after  that  states- 
man's death,  a  pension  of  £300.  After  this  period,  Campbell  became  a 
working  drudge  to  the  booksellers;  and  has  opinion  of  bibliopoles  in  gene- 
ral, does  not  seem  to  have  risen  from  his  connection  with  them,  as  it 
is  related  of  him,  that,  on  being  invited  to  a  booksellers'  dinner,  soon  after 
Pam,  one  of  the  trade,  had  been  executed  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  being 
ftsked  for  a  toast,  he,  with  great  gravity,  proposed  to  drink  the  health  of 
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Alma  Mater  should  more  resemble  the  greeting  of  a 
vereign  than  that  of  a  poet!* 

The  period  from  1795  to  1815,  looking  at  it  politi* 
cally,  was  one,  perhaps,  of  the  greatest  excitement  and 
anxiety  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain;  and  in  no  portion  of  the  empire  were  those  feel- 

Bonaparta !  The  company  were  amased  at  rach  a  tout,  and  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  it.  '*  Gentlemen,"  said  Campbell,  "  I  give  you  Napoleon^ 
he  WM  a  fine  fellow— he  thai  a  bookseller! "  In  1S09  he  published  the 
second  yolume  of  his  poems,  containing  *'  Oertrude  of  Wyoming,'* 
*'  Olenara,"  "  The  BatUe  of  the  Baltic,"  *<  Lochiel,*'  and  "Loid  UUin't 
Daughter."  In  1820  he  became  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magasine; 
and,  in  1824,  he  published  **  Theodric."  About  this  period  he  busied  him- 
self with  Lord  Brougham,  in  originating  and  organising  the  London  XJni* 
yersity ;  and,  in  NoTember  1826,  was  chosen  Lord  Rector  of  his  own  Alma 
Mater.  In  1834,  he  published  a  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  haying,  in  the 
same  year,  been  left  a  legacy  of  £500  by  his  friend  Mr.  Telford  the 
engineer,  he  found  himself,  with  the  produce  of  his  Utersfy  labours  and 
his  pension,  in  pretty  comfortable  circumstances.  Having  afterwards  suf- 
fered, howeyer,  many  domestic  losses,  he  became  unweU,  and  ultimately 
sought  health  in  Boulogne,  where,  on  the  15th  June  1844,  he  breathed  his 
last.  He  was  buried  in  the  Poets'  Comer  of  Westminster  Abbey.  A  fdll 
and  interesting  Life  of  Campbell  has  since  been  published,  fttxm  the  pen  of 
Dr.Baillie  of  London;  and  a  pleasing  sketch  of  the  poet  has  boon  like- 
wise giyen  by  William  Howitt,  in  his  '*  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Eminent 
Indiyiduals." 

*  Thomas  Campbell  was  continued  in  the  office  of  Rector  for  three  years. 
In  1827  he  received  a  public  dinner  from  the  citiaens,  fh>m  which  pdlitic»~ 
then  running  high — were  wisely  excluded.  For  this  supposed  crime  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  Whig  leaders,  a  few  of  the  more  rabid  politicians  seceded 
from  the  dinner  management.  At  the  head  of  these,  was  Mr.  John  Douglas, 
who  made  use  of  his  many  quips  and  sarcasms  to  dish  the  dinner.  But  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  result  was,  that  while  he  ministered  to 
his  own  vanity  and  spleen,  he  utterly  failed  in  accomplishing  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  The  dinner  was  then  given  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  to 
their  townsman,  as  the  best  of  living  poets,  on  the  broad  basis  of  genius 
alone.  Principal  Macfarlan  occupied  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  Hun- 
ter and  Andrew  Mitchell  acted  as  croupiers.  Previous  to  this  entertainment 
taking  place,  a  clever  but  scurrilous  "  Anticipation  Dinner  Report "  ap- 
peared, which  gave  great  offence  to  certain  individuals  who  figured  therein, 
and  created,  from  that  moment,  much  personal  animosity  and  newspaper 
controversy.  Glasgow,  however,  on  that  occasion  solved  the  problem  which 
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ings  more  universally  experienced  and  more  manifestly 
evinced  than  in  Glasgow.  During  those  twenty  years, 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  year  of  a 
feverish  peace,  was  engaged  in  a  terrible  and  bloody  con- 
flict, at  one  time  aLmost  single-handed  against  the  world, 
when  nothing  but  our  insidar  position,  and  our  good 
wooden  waUs,  could  have  prevented  us  from  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  other  European  nations  which  opposed 
Napoleon.  During  the  first  of  these  wars,  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  had  shown  their  patriotism  by  enrolling  them- 
selves into  regiments  of  Volunteers,  in  defence  of  their 
threatened  country,  and  in  maintaining  these  corps  free 
of  all  cost  to  the  Government  purse.  They  had  also 
taxed  themselves  to  pay  upwards  of  £3,000  for  raising 
the  City's  quota  for  the  army  and  navy  reserve.  The 
Corporation  voted  £1,000  towards  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  emergency  of  1798,  and  presented 
stands  of  colours  to  the  then  volunteer  soldiers  out  of 
the  Amds  of  the  community;  while  the  citizens*  them- 

party  politidaiis  had  proposed  to  her, — ^whether  it  was  possible  to  display  the 
banner  of  fireedom  saye  in  the  ranks  of  one  party  alone? — and  she  solyed  it 
to  the  dismay  of  eyery  driyeller  who  rayed  about  its  impracticability.  At 
that  famous  dinner  eyery  rational,  liberal,  and  enlightened  sentiment  was 
cheered  with  enthusiasm.  Liberty,  in  fact,  had  an  altar  in  eyery  hectft;  and 
the  only  struggle  was  who  should  be  most  liberal — ^who  should  be  most  free. 
The  spectacle  was  one,  indeed,  of  unmingled  satisfaction  to  eyery  patriotic 
mind ;  for  whether  genius,  education,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  reform  of 
the  laws,  or  the  appreciation  of  distinguished  knowledge  or  worth  in  indi- 
viduals was  the  theme — the  excitement,  the  union  of  feeling  and  of  wish 
of  both  speakers  and  hearers  was  apparent  and  complete.  In  short,  sound 
sense  and  sound  feeling  triumphed  oyer  the  narrow-minded  knot  of  wrong- 
headed  political  partisans;  while  the  poet  of  "  Hope"  experienced,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  many  of  the  best  and  most  independent  men  of  whom 
Glasgow  could  at  that  time  boast,  the  realization  of  all  that  his  ambition 
oould  eyer  haye  sighed  for. 
•  March  17, 1797.--**  The  Magistrates  and  Council  approye  of  the  offer 
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selves  remitted  no  less  than  £12,938 :  140. 6d,  more,  as  a 
A'oluntary  contribution  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Amid  these  burdens  on  their  time  and  purses,  the  citi- 
zens of  Glasgow  hady  as  some  small  recompense,  consecu- 
tiyely  rejoiced  over  the  naval  victories  of  Camperdown, 
the  Nile,  and  Copenhagen,  and  over  the  land  victory 
in  Egypt,  only  clouded  by  the  death  of  Abercromby. 
They  had  also  gloried  over  the  capture  of  Seringapatam 
and  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 
Yet,  when  rejoicing  over  these  triumphs,  the  cry  of  sor- 
row was  but  too  frequently  mingled  with  the  shout  of  vic- 
tory; for,  while  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  felt  ashamed 
of  their  unpatriotic  and  rebellious  countrymen  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  hour  of  the  country's  direst  danger,  they 
were  also  forced  to  weep  over  the  destructive  results  of 
Vinegar-Hill  and  Wexford,  and  over  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders.  And 
though  afterwards  they  coiild  not  but  take  courage  and 
comfort  in  the  fact  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  and  in  the 
mighty  force  of  Regulars,  Militia,  and  Volimteers,  then 
in  arms  to  protect  their  fondly  cherished  homes  from 
threatened  insult  or  destruction,  they  could  not  blind 
themselves  to  the  circumstance  that  a  mighty  army  lay 
ready  at  Boulogne  to  pass  over,  if  opportunity  should 
offer;  so  that  the  war  had  already  assiuned  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  the  struggles  that  formerly  existed  be- 

made  by  the  oitizens  to  raise  two  Regiments  of  Volunteers,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  repelling  any  invasion  of  the  enemy."  On  10th  August 
1797,  *'  the  Magistrates  and  Council  resolve  to  present  the  2d  Battalion  of 
Volunteers  with  a  stand  of  colours,  and  the  Light  Horse  with  a  standard, 
and  which  cost  £34 :  16«."  The  whole  sum  sent  from  Glasgow  in  1798  was 
£12,938:  Us.  6d. 
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tween  the  French  and  English  in  the  days  of  the  Henries 
and  Edwards.* 

When  this  war  of  weal  and  woe  was  thus  alternating, 
and  producing  in  the  minds  of  all  the  greatest  anxiety, 
a  peace  was  hastily  patched  up,  and  at  length  signed  at 
Amiens.  In  Glasgow,  the  Volunteers  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  each  house  in  the  City  exhibited  its  happi- 
ness in  the  event  by  an  expenditure  of  tallow  candles 
unprecedented  on  any  former  joyM  occasion.  But  ere, 
alas!  the  chandlers  had  recovered  payment  from  their 
customers  for  this  expression  of  delight,  the  treaty  of 
cunity  was  abruptly  broken,  and  the  shrill  trump  of  war 
had  again  sounded  with  redoubled  fervour  throughout 
the  land.t  On  this  occasion,  Glasgow  again  showed  that 
its  patriotism  was  not  a  whit  blunted;  for,  not  contented 
with  its  former  quota  of  Volunteers,  it  now  raised  nine 
regiments  of  able-bodied  soldiers,  to  cope  with  the  re- 
newed danger.}  The  City  Corporation,  also,  again  showed 
their  sympathy  with  the  war  by  not  only  voting  five 
hundred  guineas  towards  equipping  the  Volunteers  of 

*  In  1801,  excliuiye  of  about  300,000  Volunteers,  the  united  Military  and 
Naval  Forces  numbered  no  fewer  than  476,648  men,  as  follows : — 

Regular  Army, 193,187 

Seamen, 135,000 

MiUtia  in  Great  Britain, 78,046 

Marines, 39,000 

Fendbles 81,416 

476,648 

t  The  proclamation  of  peace  took  place  on  29th  April  1802,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  war  on  19th  May  1803. 

X  These  were  the  Glasgow  Volunteers,  the  Trades,  the  Highlanders,  the 
Sharpshooters,  the  G^oers,  the  Anderston  Volunteers,  the  Canal  Volun- 
teers, the  Armed  Association,  and  the  Volunteer  Light  Horse.  In  1808  the 
Volunteer  system  gave  place  to  Local  Militia,  when  the  Glasgow  corps  were 
all  disembodied,  and  six  corps  of  Local  Militia  were  embodied  in  their  place. 
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the  City,  but  alao  presenting  stands  of  ooloors  to  at  least 
two  of  the  regiments.*  While  thus  employed  in  pre- 
paring to  meet  every  contingency  firom  a  foreign  foe^  the 
City  was  again  put  into  hot  water  by  the  rraiewed  efibrts 
of  their  rebellious  Irish  neighbours;  but  although  the 
moment  chosen  was,  perhaps,  as  fiivourable  as  any  that 
could  have  been  hit  upon,  for  securing  to  Irish  malcon- 
tents the  succour  of  France  against  England,  the  rising 
ended  in  little  more  than  the  execution  of  the  enthusi- 
astic Emmet  and  his  coadjutor  BusselL  The  war  now 
went  on  more  energetically  every  day.  The  ChaeUe  was 
weekly  filled  with  captures  from  the  enemy;  and  al- 
though, in  the  course  of  two  years.  Napoleon  had  de- 
clared himself  Emperor  of  France  and  King  of  Italy, 
and  had,  moreover,  gained  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which 
at  once  made  Austria  sue  for  peace,  Glasgow  at  the  same 
moment  was  called  upon,  like  all  who  then  inhabited  the 
sea-girt  isle,  to  join  the  loud  peal  of  gratulation  for  the 
glorious  victory  of  Trafalgar,  clouded  though  that  tri- 
umph was  by  the  death  of  its  immortal  hero.  Triumph 
now  followed  triumph  in  regular  succession,  though  ever 
and  anon  these  victories  were  mixed  with  tears.  The 
worthy  citizens  at  length  shouted  at  the  glorious  result 
of  Yimiera,  and  wept  over  the  sad  fate  of  their  own 
townsman  at  Corunna;  they  threw  up  their  hats  for  Sa- 
lamanca, and  lighted  tons  of  coals  for  Yittoria.  They, 
in  fact,  rejoiced  and  mourned  over  all  the  successive 

*  The  Magistrates  and  CouncQ^  on  16th  August  1803,  ''  agree  to  present 
a  stand  of  colours  to  1st  Regiment  of  Volunteers."  On  21st  September 
1803,  they  "  vote  600  guineas  for  equipping  Volunteers;"  and  on  14th  Sep- 
tember 1804,  they  "  agree  to  present  the  Orooer  corps  with  a  stand  of  co- 
lours. "—Coimct/  MintUeM. 
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stroggleB  of  the  Peninsula  and  Flanders,  till  at  length 
they  found  exultation  and  repose  in  the  peace  which 
followed  the  field  of  Waterloo.  And,  assuredly,  there 
were  few  towns,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  where  a  more  intense  feeling  of  joy  or  of  grief, 
resulting  from  the  war,  might  be  expected  to  be  ex- 
pressed than  in  Glasgow,  as  in  none  did  the  British 
army  find  more  recruits  than  in  the  Scottish  western 
metropolis.  Several,  indeed,  of  the  more  conspicuous 
regiments  that  served  under  Moore  and  Wellington 
were  filled  almost  to  a  man  from  Glasgow;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  celebrated  conflict  at  Fuentes  d'Onor,  it 
may  be  remembered  that  the  gallant  and  lamented  Co- 
lonel Gadogan,  with  that  perceptive  quickness  so  char- 
acteristic of  his  nature,  called  out,  in  the  enthusiastic 
moment  of  success,  ''Huzza,  boys!  chase  them  down 
theGallowgate!" 

Although,  during  these  eventful  years,  the  minds  of 
Glasgow  citizens  were,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  engrossing  topics  of  the  war,  and  the 
every-day  changes  which  it  was  producing  in  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  operations  of  the  coimtry,  it 
is  pleasing  to  think  that  there  were  some  individuals 
who  had  both  leisure  and  inclination  to  attend  to  matters 
of  a  higher  and  more  permanent  nature.  As  examples, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Institution  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Anderson  left  all  his  property,  was  fairly  started 
and  put  in  motion,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Drs. 
Cfamet  and  Birbeck* — ^the  latter  having  made  here  the 

•  In  1799,  Dr.  Birbeck  was  appointed  Frofeamr  of  Natural  Philoeophy 
in  this  Institution.    In  hit  very  first  lessons,  the  want  of  suitable  apparatus 
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first  successful  attempt  to  establish  Mechanics'  Insti* 
tutions  in  Ghreat  Britain.  Soon  after  this  valuable 
seminary  had  been  commenced,  a  Philosophical  Society 
was  established,  which,  uniting,  as  it  did,  the  man  of 
science  with  the  working  mechanic  and  chemist,  formed 
ere  long  a  most  e£fectiye  nucleus  for  mutual  encour- 
agement and  advancement.*  Then  followed  a  Ldt^raiy 
and  Commercial  Society,  for  the  reading  of  essays,  and 
for  discussing  the  literary,  economical,  statistical,  and 
political  subjects  of  the  day.f  And  when  these  had 
been  successively  inaugurated,  a  Society  for  promot- 
ing Astronomy  was  formed,  which,  in  due  time,  erect- 

was  felt;  and,  as  there  was  no  philosophical  instrument-maker  then  in 
Glasgow,  he  resolved  upon  applying  to  those  operators  whom  he  deemed 
most  qualified  to  make  the  apparatus  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  In  this 
manner  he  came  in  contact  with  the  artisans  of  Glasgow,  and  in  his  firequent 
intercourse  with  them,  he  had  occasion  to  remark  the  eager  desire  which 
they  manifested  to  initiate  themselyes  into  science;  while  no  institution 
furnished  them  with  the  means  of  so  doing.  Dr.  B.  expresses  himself  thus: 
**  I  beheld,  in  these  unwashed  artificers,  the  evident  sign  of  the  sacred  flame 
of  science.  I  could  not  refhun  from  asking  myself  '  Why  should  poverty 
prevent  these  minds  from  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  which  they  are  so 
eagerly  in  quest  ?  Why  should  that  poverty  close  to  them  the  arenues  to 
science  ?'  I  found  it  impossible  not  to  resolve  to  remove  the  obstacle,  and  I 
determined  upon  proposing  to  give  them  a  gratuitous  elementary  course  of 
Natural  Philosophy."  The  proposal  was  looked  upon,  by  the  most  learned 
of  the  cCay,  as  the  dream  of  a  youthfU  enthusiast;  but  the  project,  when 
carried  out,  proved  eminently  successful. 

*  The  Philosophical  Society  was  instituted  in  1802.  Mr.  Robert  Hastie, 
father  of  the  Member  for  the  City,  was  twenty-four  years  a  member  of  this 
Society,  and  was  president  for  the  six  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  27th  July  1827.  His  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  mathematics 
was  extensive  and  practical.  His  conversation  was  instructive,  his  manners 
mild  and  affectionate,  and  his  address  unaffected  and  modest.  He  enjoyed 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  Society  in  life,  and  his  memory  is  endeared 
by  the  recollection  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 

t  The  Literary  and  Commercial  Society,  which  has  boasted  as  members 
many  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day,  commenced  its  sittings  in  1805. 
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ed  an  Observatory ;  *  and  a  Botanical  ABSociation  was 
thereafter  instituted,  which  at  length  purchased  and 
maintained  a  Garden,  where  the  arrangements  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Jussieu  could  each  be  most  happily  seen  and 
studied.f 

It  was  during  this  architectural  progress  of  the  City, 
and  amid  those  eventftd  times,  as  well  as  during  the 
ever-changing  period  when  the  dramatis  peraoncB  of  the 
civic  stage  made  their  several  entrances  and  exits,  and 
the  learned  and  scientific  bodies  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded  had  commenced  their  sittings,  that  there  be- 
gan and  flourished  a  Club,  among  many  others  in  those 
Club-going  daySy  to  which  all  the  endless  topics  we  have 
slightly  adverted  to,  necessarily  afforded  abundance  of 
daily  and  nightly  gossip  and  debate.  The  Club  to  which 
we  would  now  call  attention,  was  long  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Coul,  and  was  instituted,  it  appears, 
on  the  12th  January  1796,  about  eleven  months  after 
the  fearful  fall  of  snow  which  caused  so  much  suffering 
over  the  north  of  Scotland— closing  up,  for  nearly  a  whole 
day,  every  entrance  to  house  and  shop  in  Glasgow — and 
which,  also,  from  the  absence  of  aU  police  appliances,  con- 
tinued in  vast  monimiental  mounds  on  the  sides  of  the 
streets  for  many  weeks  thereafter.:^  To  thee,  antiquarian 
reader,  who  art  conversant  with  the  dusty  records  of  our 
primeval  history,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  thou  art 
imacquainted  with  Old  King  Coul,  that  famous  ancient 

*  The  Obeenratory  was  begun  in  1808,  and  was  erected  on  the  south  side 
of  Oamethill,  then  in  the  country.  It  is  now  remoyed  to  a  rising  ground 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  City. 

t  The  original  Botanic  Gardens  were  laid  off  in  1816. 

X  This  terrible  storm  of  snow  occurred  on  the  10th  February  1795. 
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monarch    of   Britain,   of   whom   the  old   ballad  thus 

"  Old  King  Cool 
Wm  a  merrj  old  loiU, 
And  a  merrj  old  aonl  waa  he! 
And  he  called  for  his  pipe, 
And  he  called  for  hii  glait. 
And  he  called  for  his  addleiB  thiee!" 


But  whilst  thou  mayest  be  well  acquainted  with  this 
and  similar  poetical  annals  of  the  past,  perhaps  thou 
hast  never  seen  a  far  more  rare  prose  chronicle,  entitled 
**  The  Book  of  the  Goul/'  which,  in  point  of  antiquity 
and  truth,  is  not  inferior  either  to  the  once  celebrated 
Chaldee  MSS.  of  Blackwood,  or  the  lately  discovered  Tal- 
mud of  the  Mormons.  From  this  doubtless  moth-eaten 
writing  in  the  Caledonian  tongue,  the  translation  of 
which  must  have  been  recovered  through  one  of  the  most 
prying  members  of  the  *' Trunk -liners'  Society,''  we 
gather,  strange  to  say,  the  story  of  Old  King  Goul  him- 
self, and  of  the  Ooul  dub  which  was  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  his  peculiar  virtues  and  pastimes.  **  The  Book  of 
the  Coul"  has  thus  been  written  at  various  times  and 
by  divers  hands.  In  particular,  we  gather  from  its  last 
chapter  that,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
king  and  his  knights,  each  member  of  the  brotherhood, 
at  their  meetings,  was  obliged  to  sport  a  thick  wauked 
coul  or  nightcap,  just  as  a  bench  of  barristers  are 
obliged  to  cover  their  craniums,  even  in  the  dog  days, 
with  large  horse-hair  wigs,  when  sitting  or  pleading 
before  the  judges  in  Westminster.* 

*  The  following  are  a  fow  extracts  from  the  CaUdtmian  MSS.  aboTe  re- 
ferred to:—  jHE  BOOK  OF  THE  COUL. 

CUAPTBB  I. 

Verse  1. — Behold,  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  when  many  kings  reigned 
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The  Coul  Club;  when  first  instituted,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter,  was  composed  of  a  goodly  knot  of  ^en 
of  *'  credit  and  renown/'  perhaps  rather  above  the  class 
to  which  John  GKlpin  belonged;  and  among  this  knot, 
there  were  many  who,  by  their  intelligence  and  steadi- 
ness, ultimately  raised  themselves  to  the  very  highest  seats 

in  the  land,  that  there  arose  a  mighty  man ;  and  lo!  he  was  a  great  king 
in  Cededoma,  and  ruled  orer  a  fnutfol  part  thereof. 

Verse  2. — And  he  was  mighty  in  battle,  and  preyailed  exceedingly  in 
fight;  neyertheless,  he  loved  peace,  and  rdoiced  to  live  in  fi^endship  with 
the  other  kinffs  and  the  princes  of  the  land. 

Verse  3.— ^owbeit,  the  kings  and  the  mighty  ones  often  arose  against  him 
and  sought  to  overthrow  him,  because  of  his  power,  yea,  of  his  great  gooduess. 

Verse  4.-- But  he  sirded  his  loins  with  a  sword,  even  with  a  broaii  sword, 
he  and  all  his  people,  and  he  overcame  the  warriors  which  stood  against 
thepeople  with  exceeding  great  slauffhter. 

Verse  5. — ^Now  the  name  of  this  sing  was  Coilus,  and,  even  unto  this 
day,  is  a  part  of  the  province  called  Ayr  named  by  his  name,  yea,  it  is 
called  Coila,  which  is  Kyle ;  and  the  king  wore  a  cap  of  cloth  and  drank 
out  of  a  brown  bowl. 

Verse  6. — ^And  the  king  loved  good  cheer  and  inclined  to  make  his  heart 
glad  with  wine;  moreover,  he  was  exceeding  well  pleased  to  sit  at  table 
with  his  warriors  and  his  mighty  men,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  feast,  and  to 
enjoy  the  Ift^^u^  and  the  song. 

Verse  7. — ^Therefore  did  the  king  resolve  within  himself  to  sit  at  times 
and  seasons  with  his  warriors,  his  princes,  and  his  mighl^  men,  and  to  give 
the  heart  to  gladness  and  to  mirtn,  and  to  cast  from  lum  the  cares  which 
light  upon  km^  and  rulers  of  the  land,  even  as  the  engrosser  of  parchment 
CMteth  firom  hmi  the  pen  to  take  up  the  glass  in  its  stead. 

Verse  8. — So  the  kmg  spake  unto  those  of  his  house  and  to  the  people 
who  were  gathered  together,  saying: — Go  to,  let  us  make  unto  ourselves  an 
order  of  knighthood,  and  let  it  be  called  after  my  name,  and  let  the  mem- 
bers thereof  sit  at  times  and  seasons  with  me,  and  let  us  sing  and  be  glad, 
and  cheer  our  hearts  with  drink,  and  rejoice  exceedingly  in  our  mirth. 

Verse  9. — ^And  lo!  ever^  man  who  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  shall  sit  thereat  with  me,  and  a  cap  of  cloth,  like  unto 
mine,  shall  be  placed  on  his  head  for  honour.  And  the  same  shall  be 
called  a  **  coul,"  even  so  shall  it  be  called  after  my  name. 

Verse  10. — ^N'pw  this  was  in  the  third  year  of  the  king's  reign,  and 
upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  thereof;  and  the  king  s  words 
pleased  the  people. 

Verse  11. — So  all  the  people  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  they  shouted  with 
a  loud  shout,  and  cried  **  .^onen !  " 

Verse  12. — ^Now,  therefore,  firom  that  day,  did  Coilus  the  kinff  sit  with 
his  Imights  which  he  created,  at  times  and  at  seasons;  and  tney  wore 
couls  on  their  heads,  and  they  gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  good 
humour,  and  were  exceedingly  nappy  one  with  another ;  and  they  did  call 

each  other  "  Sir." 

•  •«««« 

The  second  chapter  narrates  the  death  of  king  Coilus,  and  of  the  choice  of 
another  by  the  knights ;  and  the  third  chapter  tells  of  the  ultimate  disper* 
sion  of  the  knights,  but  of  the  memory  of  the  old  king  being  handed  down 
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in  the  City.*  The  Club  only  met  once  a-week,  at  the 
goocUy  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening,  and  on  ordinar)' 
occasions  never  sat  late.  It  was  a  joyous  and  gossipping 
group  of  worthies,  who  had  no  other  object  in  associat- 
ing save  to  add  to  each  other's  pleasure  and  pastime. 
There  was  no  very  stringent  code  of  laws  as  to  member- 
ship, except  that  the  candidate  for  admission  required 
to  be  a  respectable  and  social  companion — one  who  was 
neither  a  bore  nor  a  blockhead.  On  his  name  being  pro- 
posed by  a  member  and  adopted  by  the  Club,  he  was,  oa 
the  first  meeting  thereafter,  introduced  into  a  chapter  of 
the  knights,  and  after  taking  on  himself  certain  no  doubt 
important  obligations,  was  crowned  with  the  coul  of  office. 

by  oral  tradition.    In  chapter  fourth  we  find,  howerer,  that  *'  certain  wise 

men  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  did  gather  together,  and  they  did  agree  to 

meet  and  to  sit  at  table,  in  like  manner  as  Coilus  and  his  knights,  and 

they  did  elect  unto  themselyes  a  king — and  they  called  him  King  Coul — 

and  they  did  even  as  the  great  Coilus  and  his  knights  had  done." 

Verse  3. — ^For  they  made  laws  unto  themselves — and  they  wore  couls — 
and  they  did  drink  together  at  table,  and  were  exceeding  happy  one  with 

another — and  they  did  call  one  another  *'  Sir.*' 

«  •  '      «  •  «  « 

Verse  8. — And  behold  the  king,  even  King  Coul,  sits  upon  a  high  throne 
and  commands  the  toast  and  the  song,  and  he  wears  a  crown  uponnis  head, 
and  into  his  hand  there  is  put  a  mallet,  and  the  king  has  before  him  a  goodly 
desk,  whose  feet  are  like  eagles'  claws,  and  are  formed  of  brass. 

Verse  9. — And  the  king  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  the  yiceroy  at 
the  foot  thereof,  and  there  is  one  called  a  scribe,  which  sitteth  at  the  left  of 
our  lord  tiie  king,  who  noteth  down  all  that  is  done ;  and  what  our  lord 
the  king  desireth  him  to  do  that  ho  doeth. 

Verse  10. — ^Moreoyer,  the  knights  drink  rum  toddy  in  Coul  hall,  and  they 
sing  songs,  and  give  toasts  and  sentiments,  and  sometimes  Scots  proverbs ; 
and  some  of  them  make  songs  of  praise  upon  the  Coul,  and  are  called  poets. 
But  these  be  poor  men  who  are  so,  as  such  have  been  firom  the  first  age  of 
poetry  even  until  now. 

Verse  11. — And  behold  the  knights  do  sit  at  meat  with  each  other  twice  in 
each  year;  upon  the  twclfUi  day  of  the  first  month,  and  upon  the  fourth  day 
of  the  sixtii  month,  do  they  dine  together,  and  thereafter  settle  their  shot. 

Verse  12. — Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  the  knights,  and  all  iJie  songs 
and  dirges,  and  odes  and  melodies  which  are  written  by  t&em,  are  they  not 
recorded  in  the  minute-books  or  in  the  Couliana? 

*  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  name  of  ex-Provost  Lumsden,  who 
was  elected  a  knight,  in  1797,  by  the  title  of  Sir  Cristopher  Copperplate. 
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As  the  Coui  Club  was  looked  upon  by  the  citizens  with 
pretty  general  favour,  it  was  immediately  patronised, 
and  within  a  few  months  after  its  inauguration  could 
count  many  members.    It  soon,  in  fact,  became  a  frater- 

and  long  flourished.  The  minute-books  of  this  rather 
famous  fraternity,  mixed  up,  as  their  current  acts  ne- 
cessarily are,  with  the  ruling  topics  of  the  day,  contain, 
likewise,  many  poetical  gems  *of  sparkling  himiour  and 
powerftil  imagination.  As  a  specimen  of  Ooul  Club 
poesy,  in  its  earliest  days,  we  shall  select  one,  not  as 
being  the  best,  but  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  regarded  by  all  the  succeeding  members  as  a  most 
graphic  picture  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
whole  Club,  and,  moreoyer,  from  its  being  the  composition 
of  Sir  Quintin  MacQuibble,  a  gentleman  who  had  always 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  worthiest  of 
our  citizens.  Here  it  is,  as  it  was  often  simg  to  the  air 
of  the  ''  Humours  of  Glen,''  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
the  opening  of  the  present  century: — 

**  Let  proud  politicians,  in  vain  disputation, 

Contend  about  matters  they  don't  understand, 
Fall  out  about  peace,  and  run  xnad  about  reason. 

And  pant  to  spread  liberty  with  a  high  hand. 
Through  the  bye-paths  of  life  I  will  wander  at  leisure, 

And  cherish  the  softer  desires  of  the  soul ; 
By  contentment  and  honour  my  steps  I  will  measure, 

While  pleasure  supplies  me  at  night  with  a  Coul. 

I  leave  to  the  great  the  pursuits  of  ambition. 

Nor  enyy  the  miser's  enjoyment  of  gain; 
The  simple  delights  of  a  humble  condition, 

Produce  9,  sweet  peace,  less  embittered  by  pain. 
Could  they  snugly  sit  down  with  a  group  of  good  fellows, 

United,  the  ills  of  their  lot  to  control, 
They  would  feel  their  mistake,  if  the  truth  they  would  tell  us, 

And  eagerly  range  themselres  under  the  Coul. 
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Then,  dear  to  my  hesrt  be  the  lOGial  connezion, 

Which  freedom,  good  humour,  and  hannony  guide ; 
There,  with  wiedom  and  mirth,  in  the  bonda  of  affection, 

Down  Time's  onoothest  current  leeurely  I'll  glide. 
And  when  the  long  shadowi  of  eyening  grow  dreary, 

And  life's  stormy  winter  around  me  shall  howl, 
In  the  peaoe  of  my  sonl  I  will  smile  and  be  cheecy , 

And  friendship  will  bind  my  old  head  with  a  Coul."  f 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  each  member  of  the 
Club  wearing  a  conl  during  the  sedemnts^  it  was  also 
required  that,  on  his  first  taking  his  seat  beneath  the 
king  or  president,  he  should  be  dubbed  a  knight,  the 
rule  being  that  his  majesty  of  the  Coul  tolerated  no 
table  companions,  except  strangers,  under  the  rank  of 
knights;  and  of  these  chivalrous  associates  he  had  never 
to  complain  that  he  wanted  a  sufficient  number  to 
form  a  chapter.*  In  this  way,  each  of  the  brother- 
hood had  won  his  title — ^if  not  like  a  knight  banneret  on 
the  field,  at  least  like  many  a  London  civic  knight — at 
the  table!  Of  the  knights  of  the  Coul,  one  only  can  here 
be  particularly  consecrated;  but,  of  a  verity,  he  was  one 
well  worthy  of  registration,  and  may  prove  mayhap  a 
key  to  many  more  of  his  Club  companions.  The  knight 
to  whom  we  allude  was  designated  Sir  Faustus  Type; 
and  while  to  the  few  who  stiU  live  to  recollect  the  title 
and  its  bearer  it  must  excite  most  agreeable  recollec- 
tions, to  ourselves  it  is  pregnant  with  mixed  sentiments 
of  pleasure  and  regret.  This  worthy  and  tasteful  little 
man  owed  his  title  to  a  long  and  familiar  acquaintance- 

*  The  Tice-president  had  the  title  of  Prince  of  Coila  or  Viceroy,  and  the 
mass  of  knights  had  all  alliterative  titles;  such,  for  example,  as — Sir  Per- 
cival  Parchment  (he  being  a  writer,  and  secretary  to  the  Club),  and  Sir 
Roderick  Random,  a  most  worthy  boon  companion,  still  ei^oying  himself  at 
some  of  the  best  tables  in  the  City. 

t  The  author  of  these  rerses  is  Andrew  Macgeorge,  Esq.  writer. 
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ship  with  long  primes*  and  bremer,  and  to  the  elegant 
use  of  these  for  expressing  the  thoughts  of  others.  In 
this  respect,  he  filled  up  the  gap  in  the  printing  chro- 
nology of  Glasgow,  from  the  time  when  the  last  of  the 
Foulises  ceased  to  overlook  the  classical  chasey  and 
before  either  Khull*  or  Hedderwick  had  taken  up  the 
composing -stick.  To  those  who  knew  Sir  Faustus  best, 
memory  cannot  fail  to  retrace  the  many  happy  hours 
which  his  company  created,  which  developed  all  the 
inherent  goodness  of  his  honest  heart,  and  awakened 
in  ourselves  the  first  ambitious  dreams  of  an  embryo 
litterateur.  The  bland  dignity  of  his  demeanor,  and 
the  complacency  of  his  good-himioured  countenance, 
when,  tired  of  sipping  his  toddy — for  he  was  always 
temperate,  either  in  the  knightly  or  regal  chair — he 
called,  as  he  was  often  wont,  for  "something  nice;" 
and  the  rueful  look  of  disappointment  when  the  call 
failed  to  produce  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  garnished 
with  the  thinnest  slice  of  "Westphalia  or  Yorkshire, 
cannot  fail  to  be  remembered  by  every  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  Coul  Club.f     He  was,  in  sooth,  a  choice 

*  In  1815,  there  were  in  Scotland  414  book  hawkers,  technically  termed 
canyassers,  who,  on  an  arerage  of  seven  years,  collected  £44,160  per  an- 
num, in  sixpences  and  shillings,  five-sixteenths  of  which  belonged  to  Glas- 
gQ(w.  Messrs.  E.  Khnll  &  Co.  alone,  exclusive  of  compositors,  printers, 
Ac.  employed  eighty -one  canvassers  and  deliverers,  who  visited  every 
town  of  importance  in  Scotland. — Parliamentary  Return  on  the  Book- 
Publuhmg  Trade. 

t  The  following  address  was  read  on  the  6th  June  1815,  being  the  Festi- 
val of  King  Coul,  written  by  Sir  Quixote  Quarto : — 

To  HIS  AUGUST  Majesty  Faustus  the  fibst  Kino  op 

THE  Ukion  Coul. 

"  Great  monarch  of  the  cup  and  song — 
Whose  joyous  reign  may  God  prolong — 
Permit  your  poet  laureat, 

2  C 
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little  knight,  yet  certainly  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage>  not  in  the  Coul-hall,  but  in  his  own  snug  dining- 
room,  surrounded  by  the  rarest  and  most  vahiable  en- 
gravings that  the  burins  of  Strange,  Wille,  Woolett, 
Sharpe,  Morghen,  or  Houbracken  ever  produced;  and  by 
the  most  choice  large-paper  copies,  in  costly  binding,  of 
books  which  would  have  put  a  modem  Maitlander  into 
raptures,  and  would  have  certainly  made  Dr.  Frognal 
Dibdin,  had  he  seem  them,  leap  and  roar  with  joy.  Me- 
thinks  we  yet  see  the  little  trigly  dressed  knight,  sitting 
in  his  elbow  chair — alasl  many  long  years  ago— with  his 
silver  snuff-box  in  his  left  hand,  directing  thereon  with 
peculiar  vigour  the  fingers  of  his  right,  while  his  eye 
glistened  around  the  walls,  and  he  broke  the  silence 

In  honour  of  hu  kinff.  to  raise 
His  humble  strain  ofloyal  praise, 

Unbonght  by  sack  or  daret. 

Fanstos  the  First !  tout  splendid  reign, 
On  Coul  Club  annals  shall  remain 

A  neyer  dring  stoxy: 
When  yielding  to  obliTion's  fate, 
Onr  Club  had  sunk  to  low  estate, 

Tou  brought  it  back  to  glory. 

No  selfish  faction  placed  tou  on 
A  vacant  and  neglected  throne, 

To  subjugate  your  knights ; 
And  blast  their  laws  and  constitution, 
By  some  nnhallow'd  revolution, 

Subversive  of  their  rights. 

Tou  rose  to  your  exalted  station, 
To  rule  the  true  blue  ni|^htcap  nation, 

By  virtue  of  its  voice. 
What  foreign  foe  shall  pull  you  down, 
Or  tear  from  you  a  lawnil  crown, 

Wnile  you  remain  its  choice  ? 

Throned  'neath  your  canopy  of  state. 
Your  knights,  in  due  attendance,  wait 

Tour  mandates  to  obey ; 
At  your  dread  nod,  the  sparkling  glass 
Shall  round  the  circle  bnskly  pass, 

With  toast  and  merry  lay. 


J 
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of  admiration  by  the  pithy  exclamation ,  "  Show  me  a 
sight  like  that  in  Glasgow!  and  yet  these  belong  to  a 
tradesman!''  Crotchets  to  be  sure  he  had,  and  who  is 
he  of  any  note  who  has  them  notP  But,  assuredly, 
among  the  many  who,  in  this  City,  have  passed  through 
a  Club  to  their  grave,  few  possessed  more  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  than  did  this  dapper  knight  and  king 
of  the  Coul.* 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  characterise,  in  particular, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Coul,  and  we  have  done  so, 
because  Sir  Faustus  Type  tended  not  only  to  restore  life 
and  energy  to  the  Club  when  it  was  prematurely  threat- 
ened with  decay,  but  was  more  frequently  elected  than 
any  other  to  the  throne,  and  contributed  also  most  gene- 

In  Coul-hall  met,  each  loyal  soul 

DrinkB  a  'good health  to  old  King  Coul ! * 

Your  kingship  nods  consent: 
Then,  rising  on  your  royal  shanks, 
Tou  graciously  return  your  thanks 

For  this  kind  compliment. 


Your  majesty  now  gives  thii 
*  Duke  Wellmgton,  and  all 


this  toast— 
his  host, 
May  Heayen  protect  from  harms — 
And  may  he,  and  his  gallant  train, 
Soon  to  their  homes  return  again 

With  all  their  legs  and  arms ! ' 

In  honour  of  the  Stanhope  press ^ 
This  ^5ifpographic  toast  must  pass. 

In  manner  grave  and  solemn — 
'  Amongst  our  sublunary  sweets 
May  we  ne'er  want — hot-press'd  in  sheets — 

A  little  pleasing  volume ! ' 

♦  «  •  « 

Thus  merrily  your  nights  are  pass'd — 
Long  may  such  happy  moments  last — 

With  wit  and  friendship  season 'd ! 
Sir  Quixote  herewith  grateful  sends 
His  love  to  all  his  Coul  Club  friends. 

And  thanks  them  for  their  present.'*  f 

*  Mr.  Robert  Chapman  was  the  Sir  Faustus  Type  of  the  Coul. 
t  Alluding  to  a  diploma  sent  to  the  poet. 
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rously  towards  the  splendour  and  comfort  of  the  brother- 
hood. Perhaps  it  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  pass  over 
this  wide-spread  and  clever  fraternity  in  this  summary 
manner;  so  we  shall  shortly  allude  to  two  or  three  of  the 
most  conspicuous.  And  first  among  the  host  of  Glas- 
gow minor  poets  which  belonged  to  the  Coul,  we  may 
mention  Mr.  William  Glen,  who,  while  sitting  under  the 
style  and  title  of  Sir  Will  the  Wanderer,  contributed  so 
many  of  his  earliest  and  best  lyrics  to  the  poetical  stock 
of  the  Club;*  and  secondly,  among  the  equally  numerous 
class  of  vocalists  which  made  Ooul-hall  ring  with  the 
richest  melody,  we  may  allude  to  Sir  Napkin  Nightingale,! 
Sir  Malcolm  Mahogany,:^  and  Sir  Robin  Reply ,§  the  latter 

"  Banishing  all  woe, 
When  boldly  singing — Yo,  heave,  ho'.  '* 

and  thirdly,  among  the  wits  and  speech -makers,  who 
could  compare  to  Sir  Sine-qua-non,||  and  his  friend  Sir 
Patrick  Packet?  If 

But  among  the  better  known  literary  knights  of  the 
Coul,  we  must  not  omit  James  Sheridan  Enowles,  the 
author  of  many  of  our  most  popular  dramas,  and  who, 
under  the  title  of  Sir  Jeremy  Jingle,  so  many  times 
and  oft  delighted  the  chapter  with  his  speeches,  songs, 
and  Irish  stories.  The  author  of  "Virginius"  was 
then  in  the  heyday  of  life,  full  of  ftin  and  frolic;  and 
few  would  have  augured  that,  while  sitting  under  a 
Eilmamock  coul,  he  would  one  day  exchange  it  for  a 

*  For  a  short  account  of  Mr.  William  Glen,  author  of  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria,  see  "  Anderston  Social  Club." 

t  Mr.  William  Martin.      %  Mr.  James  Waddell.      {  Mr.  Robert  Smith. 
11  Mr.  James  Harvey,  writer.        H  Mr.  Patrick  M'Naughton. 
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Methodifit  cassock!*  We  must  also  mention  Andrew 
Picken,  author  of  the  *' Dominie's  Legacy/'  and  the 
*'  Traditionary  Stories  of  Old  Families/'  who,  with  the 
title  of  Sir  Bertram  Balance,  before  his  final  depar- 
ture for  London,  where  he  spent  his  life  as  a  litterateur, 
occasionally  took  a  part  in  this  hebdomadal  Wappensehaw 
of  wit  and  waggery;  and  though  last,  not  least,  we 
fed  bound  to  bring  into  view  the  venerable  Ryley,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Sir  Peter  Pension,  always  delighted  his 
audience  by  his  vocal  and  social  qualifications.  Frequently 
has  a  large  chapter  of  the  knights  hung  on  that  old  actor's 
anecdotal  lips,  while  he  detailed  the  green-room  dissen- 
sions in  old  Drury,  and  prated  about  George  Colman  and 
Peter  Moore,  of  Lords  Yarmouth  and  Byron,  and  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  giving  directions  to  scene-shifters, 
tailors,  and  painters,  as  if  the  interest  of  the  nation  dc;- 
pended  on  their  proper  Ailfilment;  and  anon,  he  would 
repeat  the  facetious  repartees  of  Mathews  and  Munden; 
detail  the  tricks  that  were  played  upon  poor  Licledon, 
indulge  in  balaam  about  Kean  and  Kemble,  and,  in  fine, 
retail  the  slip-slop  of  the  travellers'-room,  the  wise  saws 
and  modem  instances  of  babbling  bagmen,  the  ignorant 
eflfrontery  of  Cockney  tailors  in  search  of  Aorders,  the 
slang  of  coachmen,  the  gabble  of  guards,  et  hoc  genus  omneff 

*  Mr.  Knowles  wm  then  engaged  in  Glasgow  teaching  the  young  idea 
•*  how  to  spout.*' 

t  AU  who  were  accustomed  to  mn  themselves  on  the  Trongate,  during  the 
second  decade  of  this  century,  cannot  fail  to  remember  having  there  fre- 
quently encountered  a  tall,  straight,  and  slender  septuagenarian,  faithAiUy 
pioneered  by  a  French  poodle.  He  was  generally  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of 
goodly  sables,  that  distinguishing  and  tell-tale  garb  of  theology  and  physic, 
of  legal  bugbears  and  new  fledged  bailies,  and  might  hare  passed  with 
many,  in  this  Calvinistic  capital,  for  some  brimstone-dealing  Methodist 
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It  is  also  right  to  mention,  that  during  the  long  life 
of  this  Club,  there  were  not  a  few  knights  whose  shields 
were  quartered  with  a  sock  and  buskin,  and  that  from 
this  comer  of  the  chapter  much  music  and  ftimm^Tiriftnt 

parson,  had  not  the  smart  cook  of  his  laughing  ejres  too  plainly  intimated 
that  his  profession  was  rather  to  scatter  sunshine  than  gloom  oyer  the  path- 
way of  his  fellow-traTellerB  through  the  world.  His  locks,  exposed  as  they 
had  heen  to  so  many  winters  of  strange  Ticissitude,  had  attained  a  silrer- 
whiteness,  and  his  whiskers  had  assumed  so  giiaaly  a  hue  as  to  be  proof 
even  against  the  blackening  powers  of  Meek's  **  real  vegetable  dye,"  so  very 
serviceable  to  our  then  and  present  aspirants  after  baboon  fame!  His  con- 
fldent  step  and  debonair  manner  suggested  the  idea  that  perhaps  be  had 
paced  another  stage  besides  that  to  which  "  Old  Will  '*  saya  all  the  world 
is  doomed ;  and  that  he  had  <<  in  his  time  played  many  parts,"  ay, 
more  than  man*s  *'  seven  ages."  Disappointment  and  chagrin,  the  sure 
attendants  on  aU  who  are  dependent  on  public  fashion  or  pataronage,  had 
worn  several  deep  furrows  in  his  cheek;  but  a  sort  of  "  dam'me  who's 
afraid"  smile,  which  ever  and  anon  played  upon  his  upper  lip,  testified  tiiat 
though  Despair  and  Hope  had  been  long  fighting  there  for  posaesdon,  the 
"  fair-eyed  goddess"  still  claimed  her  vritching  superiority  in  the  countenance 
of  the  veteran.  Such  were  some  of  the  leading  traits  of  a  man  whom  many 
must  have  encountered,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  upon  his  diurnal  beat 
from  Queen-street  to  the  Coffee-room  at  the  Cross.  Such  was,  in  £ut,  old 
RyUy,  the  veteran  actor  who  gave  lectures  in  Dunlop-etreet  Theatre— the 
writer  of  some /aim A  songs— the  concocter  of  a  comedy  that  was  <i*™««*i  at 
Drury — the  author  of  nine  gossipping  volumes  entitled  *'  The  Itinerant" — 
and  the  Sir  Peter  Pension  of  the  Coul  Club.  The  following  extract  from 
*'  The  Itinerant"  wHl  better  illustrate  the  man  than  anything  frirther  we 
can  say.  Old  Byley  tells  us  that  he  had  dined  with  the  Fox  Club,  and  had 
sung  scTeral  of  his  patriotic  songs — **  mounted  sixty-three  steps  to  his  lodg- 
ings, 2  Queen-street" — and  gone  to  bed  dreaming  of  the  nibbling  "  rat  of 
poverty,"  when,  on  entering  the  dining-room  on  the  following  morning, 
where  a  Scotch  breakfast  was  laid  out,  he  says: — 

"  As  I  approached  the  table  I  saw  a  fat-looking  letter  addressed  to  me; 
and,  ere  I  opened  it,  said  in  soliloquy '  where  dost  thou  come  fivm,  thou  lusty 
lump  of  manufactured  rags — ^thou  canst  not  bear  good  tidings  to  me— thou 
comest  not  fit>m  Parkgate  (the  residence  of  his  ime)*  But,  on  breaking 
the  seal,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  find  twelve  pounds  enclosed,  with 
these  friendly  lines, '  A  few  of  Mr.  Ryley's  sincere  fiiends  beg  his  acceptance 
of  the  enclosed,  as  a  mark  of  respect  due  to  his  literary  and  convivial  talents.' 
Who's  afraid  ?  said  I,  taking  the  room  at  three  strides,  and  placing  the  notes 
in  my  empty  pocket-book.  Who,  after  this  and  manv  similar  instances, 
will  let  their  noble  courage  be  cast  down?  Mt  empty-bellied  pocket-book 
had,  for  the  last  fortnight,  cut  so  meagre  and  lank  an  appearance  that  the 
very  sight  of  it  became  disgusting  to  me ;  but  now,  as  it  lay  on  the  table. 
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ever  emanated.*  But,  perhaps,  among  the  many  knights 
who,  from  time  to  time,  sat  under  King  Ooiil,  none 
better  deseryes  to  be  recorded  than  Sir  Benjamin  Bang* 
up — ^whose  varied  talents  since,  so  long  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  and  whose  excellent  taste  in  the  fine  arts, 
gained  for  him  a  leading  position  among  the  denizens  of 
his  native  City,  in  whose  welfare  he  ever  took  the  deepest 
interest,  and  for  whose  especial  benefit  he  bequeathed 
the  collected  tokens  of  his  artistic  tastcf 

Like  Sir  Faustus  Type,  the  Goul  Club,  with  its  king, 
viceroy,  and  chapter,  has  now  long  been  defimct;  but, 

sleek,  plump,  and  aldermanic,  my  former  disguBt  changed  to  awfiil  respect, 
nay,  eren  the  red  leather  app^ffed  more  heautifiil,  and  seemed  to  shine  with 
uncommon  lustre.  O  man!  man!  what  a  strange  compound  art  thou! 
The  rich  rascal  in  robes,  red  or  black,  obtains  more  respect  than  Tirtuous 
merit  in  rags.  An  awkward,  uncouth  Manchester  man,  in  the  traTcUers' 
room,  coarse  as  his  county  in  speech,  inflated  with  self-approbation,  arro- 
gant, illiterate,  and  choked  with  what  is  called  loyalty,  ttom  being  almost 
sent  to  Corentry,  on  account  of  the  apparent  vacuity  of  his  mind  and  man- 
ners, became  on  an  instant  the  idol  of  those  who  had  before  despsed  him ! 
*  Mr.  Cop*s  health,  with  the  Hanchester  magistrates,'  was  giyen  m  the  most 
profound  respect.  His  silly  attem][>ts  at  i^  were  highly  applauded;  his 
obscene  stories,  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Tim 
Bobbin  tiie  second;  in  short,  he  became  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  whole 
company;  and  all  this  arose  from  a  whisper  in  a  comer,  *  fie*s  worth  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds! ' " 

•  Among  the  theatrical  members  were  Messrs.  Hainry  Johnston,  Tayleure 
Bland,  Mason,  and  two  Glasgow  men  who  afterwards  espoused  the  stage,  Mr. 
Alexander  M' Alpine  and  Mr.  Cochrane  the  jeweller;  the  former  sitting  at 
the  Coul  under  the  title  of  Sir  Christopher  Cobweb,  and  the  latter  under 
that  of  Sir  Bauldy  Brooch.  Of  Sir  Bauldy,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  if  he 
did  not  acquire  much  fiune  on  the  boards,  he  at  least  gained  the  distinction 
of  exhibiting  a  mouth  which,  for  sise,  has  scarcely  eyer  been  surpassed,  save 
on  a  "  Bull-and-Mouth  "  stage-coach.  For  notice  of  Sandy  M' Alpine,  see 
"  Anderston  Social  Club." 

t  The  following  is  the  Club  minute  when  Mr.  Archibald  M'Lellan  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Coul,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  1st 
September  1814: — "  Thereafter  Mr.  M'Lellan  attended,  and  a  chapter  of 
the  knights  haying  been  held,  and  that  worthy  esquire  haying  taken  upon 
him  the  duties  and  obligations  essential  to  the  high  quality  of  a  knight 
of  the  Coul,  receiyed  from  his  mi^esty  the  honour  of  knighthood,  taking 
the  style  and  title  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bangup. 
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ere  we  consign  it  for  ever  to  that  oblivion  to  which  all 
Clubs,  like  their  members,  are  destined  ultimately  to  be 
cast,  let  it  always  be  remembered  that  this  fraternity 
did  not  limit  themselves  alone  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  but  occasionally  exercised  the  higher  prerogative 
of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by 
deeds  of  benevolence  and  patriotism.*  Among  the  many 
acts  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  they  con- 
tributed £50  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  for  which  they  ob- 
tained a  perpetual  right  of  sending  two  patients  to  that 

*  The  foUowing  rather  curioni  picture  of  the  Coul  Club  was  giyen  us  hj 
our  friend  Dr.  Mathie  Hamilton,  and  illustrates  the  peculiarities  of  this  frm- 
temity,  when  the  Club  was  '*  in  its  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  that  is  to  say, 
when  it  had  exchanged  its  staid  and  prudent  characteristics  for  those  Ta- 
garies  which  seem  to  hare  actuated  sometimes  the  youthful  members,  who 
succeeded  to  the  yacant  chairs  of  the  grey-haired  knights,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  hastened  the  fate  of  the  fraternity : — 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  first  Monday  of  January  1816,  the  members  of 
the  *  Glasgow  Literary  Debating  Society '  supped  together  in  the  Tontine 
taTcm.  We  met  at  nine  o'clock  p.m.  and  aoout  one  o'clock  a.m.  while 
enjoying  a  '  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,'  the  landlord  gave  us  notice 
that,  if  ameable,  the  '  Coul  Club '  would  pay  us  a  yisit.  We  hilariously 
respondea  to  the  intimation,  and  the  Coul  CIud  appeared  in  our  apartment. 
The  members  wore  masks,  one  gentleman  excepted,  who  I  recognised  as  an 
old  acquaintance.  The  Club  marched  into  the  room  with  mu(£  formality, 
every  one  of  them  making  a  '  salaam '  to  our  president ;  and  each  of  them 
exhibited  some  musical  instrument  or  insignia  of  office :  one  beat  on  a  little 
drum,  while  another  played  on  a  small  violin,  another  on  a  penny  trump 
or  Jew's  harp — which  ne  held  in  his  mouth  with  one  hand,  and  played  on 
it  with  his  other  fingers — one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  be  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Club,  thumped  on  a  tambarine,  which  he  flourished 
on  high  and  twirled  about  in  a  most  exciting  manner.  The  couled  gentle- 
men were  all  seated  in  a  row.  A  short  speech  was  made  by  our  president ; 
which  was  most  graciously  replied  to  by  a  couled  wag,  who  closed  a  laconic 
and  pithy  harangue,  by  intimating  that  he  and  his  companions  would  now 
entertain  us  with  a  Dutch  concert ;  but,  previous  to  the  music  being  com- 
menced, it  was  proposed,  and  agreed  to,  nem.  con.t  that  all  the  genuemen 
present  should  wet  their  whistles,  after  which,  we  calmly  listened  to  the 
queer  melody  of  sounds  sent  forth  by  the  grotesque-looking  group  of  bipeds 
who  had  so  unexpectedly  appeared  before  us.  When  the  concert  OMsed, 
the  player  on  the  tambarine,  with  the  instrument  as  a  begging  hat,  went 
round  tne  tabic  at  which  our  Society  were  seated,  and  made  a  ejection  for 
the  musicians — but  which,  of  course,  was  afterwards  returned  by  the  land- 
lord. The  Coul  Club  retired,  as  they  entered,  with  all  due  formality,  since 
which  time  1  never  saw  them  again. 
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noble  institutiozi;  they  subscribed  £25  to  the  Monument 
to  Robert  Bums;  and  they  also  gave  £25  towards  the 
Monument  of  the  Hero  of  Trafalgar,  which  still  rears  its 
lightning-struck  summit  in  our  public  Gbeen.  BecoU 
lecting  these  noble  deeds,  and  the  many  worthy  indivi- 
duals who  in  this  Club  once  "  wore  their  hearts  upon 
their  sleeves/'  and  whose  now  acheless  heads,  alas !  re- 
quire no  coul,  are  we  not  justified  in  imagining  that  the 
few  survivors  of  this  once  niunerous  and  happy  brother- 
hood, may  be  apt  to  think  Tom  Moore  not  far  wrong 
when  he  says, — 

"  When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 
And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh !  who  would  inhabit 
This  bleak  world  alone  ?" 
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To  those  who  are  now  living  quietly  and  comfortably 
under  the  protection  of  our  well-managed  Municipal 
Police,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
irregularities  and  dangers  to  which  Glasgow  was  ex- 
posed before  the  first  Police  Act  was  obtained,  and  for 
even  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  this  statute 
had  been  put  in  force.  Down  to  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  watching  and  warding  was,  in  accordance  with 
the  Burgess  Oath,  an  obligation  laid  upon  all  who  had 
obtained  municipal  privileges;  but  the  mode  practised  by 
the  burgesses  to  evade  the  duty  was,  of  itself,  sufficient 
to  render  the  whole  even  worse  than  a  farce.  The  re- 
spectable citizens,  instead  of  proceeding  in  their  turn  to 
the  GKiard-house  themselves,  either  hired  porters,  or  sent 
their  manufacturing  servants  to  perform  the  work;  while 
occasionally  a  set  of  young  madcaps  ostensibly  under- 
took the  duty,  but  instead  of  attempting  to  allay  noise 
and  turbulence,  secretly  instigated  commotion  for  the 
sake  of  diversion.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  thieves,  vagabonds,  and  blackguards 
had  their  fuU  swing,  while,  beneath  the  safeguard  of  an 
ill-lighted  and  frequently  a  lamp-demolished  town,  of- 
fences of  the  most  heinous  kind  were  safely  committed. 
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Even  80  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury,  outrages  of  eyery  kind  and  description  were  daily 
conmiitted  in  the  blaze  of  day,  while  battles  with  lethal 
weapons,  and  pugilistic  encounters  on  the  public  streets, 
were  of  nightly  occurrence.*  While  this  was  the  case, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  many  of  these  irregularities 
arose  more  fix^m  Am  and  frolic  than  from  vice  and 
passion,  and  were  created  not  unfrequently  by  youthfiil 
sparks  bek)nging  to  the  better  and  more  educated 
classes.  At  that  period,  to  carry  o£P  a  barber's  basin  or 
to  unswing  a  golden  fleece  was  a  common  trick;  and 
as  to  the  transference  of  a  sign-board  from  one  shop  to 
another,  this  was  looked  upon  as  no  crime,  but  rather 
as  a  most  excellent  joke.  The  fact  is,  that  for  many 
years  after  the  Police  was  established,  it  was  anything 
but  an  efficient  force.  It  was  invisible  in  the  day- 
time, and  during  the  night  the  watching  was  little 
better  than  a  mockery.  The  limited  day  force,  indeed, 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  detection  of  grave  crimes; 
while  the  night  force  was  rather  a  dread  to  themselves 
than  to  others.  It  is  but  the  truth  when  we  say,  that 
the  watchmen  then  were  chosen,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  their  fitness  to  guard  the  lieges  against  attack  or  in- 
sult, and  to  protect  the  property  of  the  citizens  from 
harm  and  depredation,  as,  chiefly  and  mainly,  on  account 
of  the  low  wages  at  which  they  condescended  to  remain 
out  of  bed  during  the  night  and  perform  their  supposed 
duties.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  men  who  could 

*  The  Olatgoto  Courier  of  1799  and  1800  is  replete  with  acconntB  of 
street  robberies  and  assaults,  and  lamp-smashing  in  George-equaie,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Anderston-walky  where  during  one  night  the  whole  lamps  were 
nearly  demolished. 
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be  thus  cajoled,  were  poor,  frail,  worn-out  individualBy 
generally  in  early  life  connected  with  the  Weet  High- 
lands, and,  though  ranging  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  the  greater  part  of  which  they  had  spent 
in  the  City,  had  not  been  able  even  to  conquer  the 
English  dialect.  The  head  of  the  Police — ^who  was  then 
called  Master,  and  who,  as  police  knowledge  now  goes, 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  his  business — had,  however, 
the  kindness  and  consideration  to  envelope  the  poor 
old  Celts  in  a  kind  of  domino  of  grey  doth,  and  to  tie 
round  their  waists  a  coarse  cord,  from  which  hung  a 
pair  of  large  wooden  clappers.  In  one  hand  was  placed 
a  useless,  unwieldy  rung  or  stick,  and  in  the  other  a 
lumbering  lantern,  which  emitted  a  miserable  glimmer- 
ing light.  On  a  stormy  night,  the  shaky  old  watch- 
man would  sometimes  draw  over  his  rough-stockinged 
limbs  a  pair  of  coarser  hoggers,  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard from  the  night  air;  while,  over  his  wig,  if  he 
had  such  a  luxury,  was  usually  planted  a  Kilmarnock 
nightcap,  and,  above  all,  a  hat;  the  whole  head -gear 
being  tied  down  under  the  chin  by  some  cast-off  shawl 
or  handkerchief.  In  this  garb  and  guise,  the  police- 
guardian  sallied  forth,  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
by  his  wife  to  the  post  assigned  him  for  the  night,  who, 
after  seeing  him  snug  in  his  box,  retired  home,  never 
forgetting,  however,  to  give  him  the  strictest  charges  to 
take  good  care  of  himself!  It  may  be  easily  imagined, 
that  having  just  swallowed  his  supper  of  porridge  and 
milk,  and  being  somewhat  fatigued  with  his  walk,  the 
watchman  was  not  long  ensconced  in  his  wooden  mrtaut 
before  he  felt  himself  in  a  tolerably  dozy  condition ;  and 
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as  these  boxes  were  made  with  the  upper  half-door  to 
open  outwards,  in  the  lock  of  which  the  key  was  al- 
ways left,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  poor 
Charley  was  locked  in,  and  the  key  thrown  away,  by 
some  passing  wag,  and  sometimes  even  the  box  and 
all  it  contained  was  tumbled  flat  on  its  face,  by  a  knot 
of  mischievous  dare-devils  returning  fuddle-pated  from 
a  tavern.* 

*  Police  affairs  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
for  a  Tcry  considerable  time,  and  so  early  as  1778  an  Inspector  was  ap- 
pointed, with  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum ;  but  which  office  was  abolished 
in  1781.  In  1788,  an  Intendant  of  Police  and  other  subordinate  officers 
were  appointed,  and  the  Magistrates  applied  for  an  Act  to  assess  the  inhabi- 
tants to  defray  the  necessary  expenses ;  but  as  the  public  were  not  to  haye 
a  Toice  in  the  election  of  the  Ward  Commissioners,  a  powerful  and  success- 
ful opposition  was  set  on  foot,  by  which  the  Bill  was  withdrawn.  There 
appears  to  have  been  much  excitement  connected  with  the  matter,  parti- 
cularly among  the  members  of  the  Trades*  House,  and  many  squibs  and 
scurrilous  publications  were  sent  forth  against  the  promoters  of  the  scheme. 
Among  these  was  one  that  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  entitled  the 
((  Glasgow  Geese,**  a  few  verses  of  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  an  octogenarian  memory.  From  this  may  be  gathered,  to  how  many 
slanders  public  men  in  all  ages  are  exposed.    It  commenced  as  foUows : — 

"  As  I  went  forth  in  harrest-time,  I  spied  a  flock  of  Geese, 
Who  wander'd  through  a  stubble  field,  with  nothing  like  Police. 
Sing  hey  the  Oeese  of  Glasgow !  sing  hey  the  Glasgow  Geese ! 

'Twas  wonder  how  they  liyed  so  weU,  and  yet  had  no  Police ! 

•  •  •  • 

The  Council  in  a  passion  swore,  to  these  poor  simple  Geese, 
That  they  must  yield  their  hoarded  store  to  a  Master  of  Police. 

0  silly  Gfeese  of  Glasgow!  O  siUy  Glasgow  Geese ! 

1  think,  my  lads,  you'll  cackle  low  beneath  your  new  Police. 
The  plan  was  in  the  Council  moyed  by  an  affected  fop. 

Who  came  from  off  the  Turkish  Dun,  and  so  nicknamed  Dunlop — 
Who  struts  still  in  the  foremost  rank  dull  Councillors  among. 
Because  he  apes  Ihe  Turkey's  dance  and  eke  the  Peacock's  song ; 
Thrice  did  he  nod  his  brainless  head,  thrice  wag  his  supple  tail. 
Then,  with  a  Goose's  arguments,  his  brethren  did  assaU — 
'  Gemmen,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  our  flock  are  simple  Geese, 
Then  wherefore,  pray,  should  we  be  shy  in  giving  them  Police  ? ' 

*  My  brother  Tom — ^the  Gander  fat — shall  their  Collector  be  ; 
For  why,  you  know  that  he  must  cat  as  well  as  you  or  me : 
He  wiU  not  work,  he  cannot  want,  and  I'll  not  giye  him  ^rain ; 
Therefore,  you  see  it  is  but  just  the  Geese  should  him  mamtain.' 
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Perhaps  the  following  anecdote  will  illustrate,  better 
than  anything  eLse,  the  absurdity  of  the  system  of  Police 
management  which  prevailed  during  the  first  decade  of 

"  Argyll's  lame  Goo«e,  with  clarn'roui  throat,  aroee  and  clapp*d  his  wings, 
JuBt  as  he  does  at  Diirie*s  club,  when  Jackie  Turkey  sings. 
He  join'd  was  by  a  great  fat  Goose,  of  wond'rons  biuk  and  bustle-* 
Who  ne*er  can  listen  while  you  speak,  without  a  song  and  whistle- 
Quoth  he.  '  Unto  mr  office  come,  I  will  insure  Tour  Bill — 
1*11  whistle  Jamie  Wardrop  dumb,  so  who  can  aoubt  my  skill  ? 
The  Bill  shall  pass,  or  I'm  an  ass,  by  either  truth  or  fiction ; 
And  ererv  Goose  I'll  soundly  chase  that  offers  contradiction.' 
A  lean  malt  Goose,  from  the  Trades'  House,  cries  out,  *  My  dear  fat  brother, 
I  wonder  much  that  tou  should  choose  to  make  so  great  a  pothez^- 
I  say,  I  swear  the  Bill  shall  pass ;  yes,  on  my  life  it  shall — 
Though  er^ry  dirty  tr«U»g«.T— 4.  «o«nd«l  en/     ^ 

On  a  stair-head,  fast  by  the  Cross,  John  Orr  stood,  like  a  man, 
Geese  to  ci^ole,  ne'er  at  a  loss,  he  hemm'd  and  thus  began — 
'  Mj  bonnie  Geese  of  Glasgow !  my  bonnie  Glasgow  GKsese ! 
This  is  a  joyfU  day,  I  trow,  that  bzings  you  a  rolioe ! 
This  Master,  whom  you  cannot  choose,  is  every  way  most  fit 
To  lead  one  party  by  the  nose,  and  msike  the  rest  submit.' 

0  happy  Geese  of  Glasgow  !  O  happy  Glasgow  Geese ! 

1  wonder  how  you'Te  hTed  so  long  inthout  this  grand  Police! " 

The  first  Police  Act— which  had  been  long  attempted  to  be  obtained 
by  the  Civic  authorities— was  passed  on  the  30th  June  1800 ;  and,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  Mr.  John  Stenhouse  was  appointed  Master.    He 
appears,  howeyer,  not  to  haye  liked  the  office,  as  we  find  he  resigned  in 
January  1803,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Walter  Graham,  who  likewise 
resigned  in  1805 ;  the  latter  again  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  who^ 
haying  been  a  subaltern  in  the  army — assumed  the  designation  of  Captain 
of  Police,  a  title  which  seems  to  haye  yulgarly  adhered  to  the  office.    Cap- 
tain Mitchell  was  a  tall,  burly,  broad-shouldered  man,  and  showed  both 
coolness  and  courage  in  the  discharge  of  his  difficult  duties.    We  recollect 
him  many  times  and  oft,  standing  steady,  amid  the  crowd  of  rioters,  at 
the  foot  of  Stockwell,  on  a  Whitsun-Monday,  like  Saul  among  the  people, 
and  attempting  to  cajole  them  by  fair  words,  and,  if  not,  to  daunt  them  by 
the  force  of  his  brawny  arm.    Heayen  knows  he  had  then  but  few  to  help 
him,  the  day  officers  being  little  beyond  a  dosen,  and  the  night  watchmen, 
although  numbering  nearly  seyenty,  being  neyer  called  to  act  on  such  emer- 
gencies; in  fact,  they  were  not  to  be  had  at  such  hours,  the  exertions  of 
the  night-watching  confining  them  generally  to  bed  till  they  sallied  forth 
again  to  their  watch-boxes.    The  first  Police-office  was  in  a  house  at  the 
comer  of  Candleriggs  and  BeU-street,  close  to  the  old  Bowling-green.    It 
was  then  remoyed  to  apartments  next  to,  and  aboye,  the  Guard-house,  at 
the  west  side  of  Candleriggs-street;  and,  after  remaining  there  for  ten 
years,  was  ultimately  located  on  the  present  site  in  South  Albion-street. 
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the  present  century.  At  that  period,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
remembered  that  there  stood,  at  the  top  of  High  John- 
street,  a  strange-looking  building,  used  as  a  sugar-house, 
surrounding  which  there  were  ever  to  be  seen  some 
dozens  of  empty  sugar  hogsheads.  One  winter's  night, 
a  party  of  young  madcaps,  returning  from  a  supper- 
party  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  refining  establish- 
ment, determined  on  not  only  playing  a  trick  on  the 
watchmen,  but  producing  what  they  knew  would  be  the 
result, — ^putting  them  in  deadly  alarm.  Having  reached 
the  sugar-house,  a  litde  before  the  witching  hour  of  night, 
they  each  set  about  quietly  rolling  out  a  hogshead  to 
the  summit  of  the  street,  and  there  having  arranged  a 
train  extending  to  at  least  a  dozen,  into  which  they  placed 
as  many  stones  as  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  having 
cogged  the  lowest,  there  waited  the  moment  when  the 
City  clocks  had  tolled  out  the  midnight  chime.  At  the 
first  note  of  twelve,  the  yawning  and  timid  guardians  of 
the  night  cautiously  slipped  out  of  their  boxes,  prepared 
to  gurgle  out  the  hour;  and,  at  the  last  note,  the  happy 
and  fearless  youths  removed  the  cogstone,  and  o£P  went 
the  hogsheads,  rumbling  and  rattling  like  thunder  down 
the  steep  incline,  startling  from  their  peaceful  rest  the 
sleeping  population  in  the  streets  and  houses  along 
which  their  progressively  noisy  course  conducted  them, 
and  filling  with  alarm  and  trepidation  the  three  or  four 
muffled  guardians  of  the  night  who  watched  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  were  rendered  thereby  speechless 
even  in  GboHc.  From  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  cause  of  the  panic  was  to  aU  a  mystery;  for  the  noise, 
although  terrific  while  it  lasted,  was  neither  of  long  du- 
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ration  nor  limited  to  one  spot.  The  progreasiye  hurley- 
burley  was  in  fact  so  extraordinary^  that  the  poor  watch- 
men thought  a  judgment  had  fallen  on  the  town;  and 
being  both  timid  and  superstitious,  they  took  to  their 
heels  as  far  from  the  scene  of  terror  as  possible,  rattling 
their  clappers  and  crying  out  fire  and  thunder.  Whe- 
ther it  was  firom  fear  or  from  darkness,  it  is  certain  that 
the  cause  of  the  commotion  was  not  discovered  till  the 
rising  of  the  sun  gave  courage  to  examine  the  quarter 
whence  the  unearthly  noise  had  proceeded;  but  although 
the  prank  might  have  produced  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences both  to  life  and  property,  still,  such  was  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Police,  that  until  this  day  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this  wild  and  dangerous  trick  are  unknown.  In 
these  days,  too,  the  boundaries  of  the  Police  jurisdiction 
were  very  much  restricted,  and  consequently  it  was  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  escape  detection.  In  the 
east,  the  trickster  had  a  city  of  reftige  in  Calton;  in  the 
south,  the  Qorbals  offered  its  protection;  and  in  the  west, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  step  across  St.  Enoch's  bum  to 
be  safe  firom  the  watchman's  pursuit.  By  the  Tom  and 
Jerry  sort  of  youths  with  which  the  City  then  abounded, 
the  night  police  of  Highland  imbeciles  was  looked  upon, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  as  a  perfect  farce,  and  was 
calculated  rather  to  excite  their  derision  and  instigate 
their  taste  for  frolic,  than  to  evoke  their  fear  or  control 
their  conduct. 

It  was  when  the  Police  was  in  this  disjointed  and  dis- 
organised condition,  and  before  the  Commissioner,  Mr. 
James  Hamilton  of  grocer  memory,  had  begun  to  iceigh 
with  himself,  as  he  was  wont  to  repeat,  the  weighty  mat- 
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ters  brought  before  the  weekly  Board,  that  there  assem- 
bled a  gifted  and  sprightly  brotherhood  of  acknowledged 
wags,  who  were  well  known  as  the  Gegg  Club.  To 
the  raillery  and  sarcasm  of  the  individual  members  of 
this  brotherhood,  society  at  large  owed  much;  and  by 
the  pranks  which  they  collectively  played,  the  table  was 
often  kept  in  a  roar  and  the  City  in  laughter.  They 
met  often,  laughed  loud,  and  generally  sat  late.  They 
frequently  even  disdained  the  tell-tale  dawn  of  day- 
light, provided  daylight  was  never  seen  within  their 
glasses;  and,  rather  than  forego  an  evening's  practical 
joke  upon  some  green  and  arrogant  booby,  they  were  in- 
dividually ready  to  take  the  alternative  of  turning  out, 
if  necessary,  with  a  pair  of  hair-triggers  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning! 

Although,  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Glasgow,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  any  definition  of  the  term  which  constituted  the 
nominal  band  of  the  Gegg  Club,  it  is  perhaps  incumbent 
on  us  to  inform  those  who  never  paced  the  Trongate, 
that  the  cabalistic  term  gegg  signifies  a  practical  joke 
played  on  some  unsuspecting  greenhorn,  whereby  he  is 
made  to  believe  and  to  act  upon  what  is  in  reaUty  not 
founded  on  fact,  and  thereby  to  occasion  laughter  and 
merriment  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  truth.  Accor- 
dingly, the  members  of  such  a  brotherhood  were  neces- 
sarily men  of  sharp,  acute,  and  fearless  dispositions,  who 
could  see  farther  into  a  millstone  than  other  people,  and 
could  arrive  at  a  conclusion  by  means  infinitely  shorter 
than  the  world  around  them.  In  phrenological  lan- 
guage, each  member  of  the  firatemity  required  to  have 

2  D 
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the  bumpB  of  wit,  perception,  ideality,  firmness,  comba- 
tiveness,  and  love  of  approbation  largely  developed; 
while  those  of  reverence,  oonscientiousness,  and  caution 
were  smalL 

As  it  may  be  supposed,  the  members  of  this  Club,  or 
College  as  it  was  sometimes  designated,  were  not  nume- 
rous; and,  what  is  perhaps  needful  to  be  told,  their  meet- 
ings were  limited  to  no  particular  club-room,  nor  pe- 
culiar place  of  rendezvous.  The  fraternity  as  frequently 
met  in  a  private  house  as  in  a  tavern;  while  certain  of 
their  most  striking  and  interesting  seances  were  held  in 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  a  gentleman  who,  with  the 
peculiar  gifts  which  constituted  him  a  worthy  member 
of  this  brotherhood,  united  those  more  amiable  qualities 
which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  beloved  members 
of  the  community. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Club  were  ever  limited 
to  ordinary  members,  and  were  hence  characterised  by 
the  most  gentlemanlike  demeanor  and  playful  raillery. 
The  extraordinary  meetings,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely 
took  place,  and  when  held,  it  was  generally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gegging  a  greenhorn,  or  chastising  a  self-sufficient 
spoony,  and  they  were  always  open  to  the  individual  or 
individuals  who  were  to  be  made,  on  the  occasion,  the 
butt  of  the  brotherhood's  practical  joke  or  gegg.   It  was, 
for  example,  from  an  extraordinary  tavern  meeting  of  the 
fraternity,  that  the  well-known  Beau  Findlay — ^who  actu- 
ally lived  on  the  idea  that  he  possessed  the  most  splendid 
whiskers  and  most  finished  head-gear  in  Glasgow — ^was 
borne  home,  shorn  of  his  darling  pigtail  and  cultivated 
whiskers,  with  a  face  as  black  as  a  Moor,  and  with  the 
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trophies  of  his  shame  in  his  pocket;  a  loss  and  a  gain 
which  the  now  almost  forgotten  swell  did  not  discover 
till  he  started  at  his  own  strange  reflection  in  the  look- 
ing-glass on  the  following  morning  * 

It  was  also  from  another  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Club,  that  the  following  ludicrous  gegg  was  played  on  one 
who  had  frequently  joined  in  similar  jokes  upon  others. 
The  circumstances  attendant  on  this  gegg  were  these : — 
On  rather  a  dark  night,  during  the  winter,  and  before 
the  introduction  of  gas,  or  the  somniferous  receptacles 
of  dozy  watchmen  had  been  wisely  discarded,  the  Club 
had  assembled  in  a  well  known  tavern  near  the  Cross,  in 
considerable  force  and  in  the  best  possible  humour.  As 
previously  arranged  by  the  chief  actors  in  the  practical 
joke  to  be  that  night  perpetrated,  it  was  quite  certain 
that  the  party  to  be  gegged  would  be  present,  and  in 

*  There  were  few  men  better  known  as  **  pacers  of  the  pav^  *'  than  Mr. 
Findlay,  who,  being  an  idle  man,  and  possessed  of  fair  means,  was  gene- 
raUy  to  be  met  with,  stick  in  hand,  sunning  himself  on  the  Trongate  every 
forenoon  between  noon  and  dinner-time.  He  was  peculiarly  attentive  to 
his  dress,  and  gained  for  himself  the  epithet  of  Beau.  He  was  also  parti- 
cularly proud  of  his  whiskers,  and,  it  was  said,  devoted  much  time  and  no 
smaU  cost  to  their  cultivation  and  cut.  With  the  members  of  the  Gegg 
Club  he  was  very  intimate,  and,  in  spite  of  many  tricks  played  upon  him, 
he  could  not  help  associating  with  the  gay  and  regardless  perpetrators 
of  frolic.  Upon  the  occasion  of  losing  his  pigtail  and  whiskers  he  was, 
however,  very  wroth,  and  threatened  those  who  were  present  on  tiie  night 
when  the  deed  was  done,  with  an  action  of  damages  before  the  Court  of 
Session',  and  no  wonder  he  did  so,  when  it  is  mentioned  that,  on  being 
conducted  home,  reft  of  his  whiskers  and  with  blackened  face,  his  old 
trusty  maid-servant  did  not  know  him,  and,  on  opening  the  house  door  to 
his  knock,  sainted  him  with  ''  Get  down  the  stair,  you  dirty  blackguard !  ** 
As  an  instance  of  the  Beau's  rather  strange  doings,  it  may  be  stated  that, 
in  the  prospect  of  rebuilding  an  old  tenement  belonging  to  him  in  the 
upper  High-street,  he  purchased  several  old  windows  of  different  sizes, 
and  formed  the  openings  of  his  new  house  for  their  reception ;  and  there 
they  still  appear,  as  a  curious  memento  of  his  singular  eccentricity. 
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good  earnest  he  was  so — entering,  as  he  was  wont,  into 
all  the  fun  and  frolic  of  the  evening.  The  peculiar  and 
happy  charactemtic  of  this  worthy  member  consisted 
in  his  never  being  known,  upon  any  occasion,  to  be  the 
first  to  break  up  a  good  and  sprightly  company.  He  was, 
in  fact,  generally  found  last  at  every  bowl  of  punch,  and 
had  always  somewhat  in  his  tumbler  when  the  majority 
were  on  their  feet  for  departure.  He  was,  in  common 
parlance,  a  jovial  dog;  but,  amid  the  long  sitting  and 
the  joviality,  he  occasionally  lost  somewhat  of  his  recol- 
lection, though  never  the  power  of  his  pins.  The  gegg, 
therefore,  to  be  played  on  this  member  was  one  which 
was  addressed  to  his  adumbrated  memory  rather  than  to 
anything  connected  with  his  physical  nature.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  Club,  as  we  have  said,  met  in  frdl  divan, 
and  aU  went  "merry  as  a  marriage  bell" — bowl  fol- 
lowed bowl,  toast  chased  toast,  and  tumbler  was  tossed 
over  after  tumbler;  in  short,  the  whole  party,  includ- 
ing the  geggee,  were  in  the  highest  spirits, — ^when  lo! 
the  chime  from  the  Gross  steeple  told  it  was  mid- 
night, and  that  it  was  now  time  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness on  hand.  The  members  quietly  rose  from  the 
board  and  took  their  hats  from  the  hat-pins,  and  the 
geggee  took  down  his  greatcoat,  and,  with  the  most  sa- 
tisfied air  possible,  buttoned  it  across  his  breast.  The 
whole  members  laughed,  as  they  were  wont,  on  quit- 
ting the  Club -room,  and  the  geggee  was  the  loudest 
among  aU  the  company.  The  street  was  soon  reached, 
and  onward  the  whole  party  sallied,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  south  end  of  Hutcheson-street,  where  the  geggee 
had  his  domicile.  Then  each  of  them  shook  him  cordially 
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by  the  hand,  wished  him  safely  home,  and  a  sound  sleep 
when  he  got  to  bed!  The  geggee  thanked  them  for 
their  good  wishes,  and  nnconscionsly  wended  his  serpen- 
tine career  towards  his  residence.  The  geggers  sHpped 
silently,  and  on  tiptoe,  at  a  respectable  distance  behind, 
ready  to  enjoy  the  successM  issue  of  the  joke  they  had 
played  on  their  companion.  The  geggee,  on  arrival  at 
the  dose  or  entry  which  led  to  his  house,  boldly  entered 
and  ascended  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  the  door  of  his  domicile — ^a  door  which  was 
wont  to  open  to  his  knock  or  his  check-key  at  any  hour 
he  might  think  proper.  But,  think  of  his  astonishment, 
when  he  reached  the  threshold  of  his  imagined  comfort- 
able domain,  to  find  there  no  doorway  and  no  entrance! 
He  groped,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  imillumined  stair- 
case, for  some  opening,  but,  alas !  none  was  to  be  found! 
He  at  once  thought  he  had  mistaken  the  close — ^that 
the  Club  liquor  was  more  potent  than  usual;  and,  in 
his  dilemma,  he  descended  the  staircase,  and,  staggering 
across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  planted  his  back 
against  the  wall,  where  he  stared  with  fixed  eyeballs 
on  the  opposite  tenement,  which,  even  through  cloudified 
brain,  looked  vastly  like  his  own  home.  And  so  it  was ; 
but,  during  the  time  the  Club  were  sitting,  a  bricklayer 
Jiad  been  employed  by  the  chief  actors  in  the  plot  to 
build  up  the  doorway!  and,  considering  the  very  indif- 
ferent state  of  the  night  police  at  that  period,  it  was 
of  easy  accomplishment.  Easy  or  difficult,  the  thing  was 
done,  however;  and  it  was  not  till  four  in  the  morning 
that  the  poor  geggee,  having  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  Club  orgies,  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
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his  doorway,  arrived  at  the  too  just  conclusion^  that  his 
companions  had  played  as  palpable  a  joke  upon  him  as 
he  himself  had  ever  played  upon  others,  when  at  length 
he  got  access,  through  the  instrumentality  of  another 
bricklayer,  to  his  hermetically-sealed  habitation  and  un- 
pressed  piQow.  The  geggers,  who  remained  concealed 
on  the  shady  side  of  an  almost  lampless  street,  enjoyed 
the  plight  in  which  they  saw  their  luckless  companion 
placed,  and,  careless  of  the  consequences,  stealthily  re- 
tired, leaving  the  geggee  to  recover  at  his  leisure. 

It  was  likewise  at  an  extraordinary  aemice,  in  the 
private  mansion  of  a  member,  to  whom  we  have  already 
alluded,  that  another  ludicrous  gegg  was  played  on  a 
celebrated  and  self-sufficient  swell,  the  simple  account 
of  which  will  perhaps  better  illustrate  the  feelings  and 
peculiarities  of  this  Club  than  anything  else  we  can 
say.  The  personage  for  whose  benefit  the  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Gegg  College  was  congregated,  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  in  the  City  as  one — at  least  in  his 
own  estimation-— of  its  greatest  Counts.  He  was  tall,  and 
was  always  seen  in  the  very  pink  of  fashion.  It  was  ru- 
moured of  him,  that  he  used  to  stand  for  hours  before 
his  cheval  mirror,  revelling  in  the  beauty  of  his  limbs 
and  the  fancied  Antinous  form  of  his  face  and  figure; 
and  that,  after  fully  impressing  his  mind  with  the  idea 
of  his  own  matchless  symmetry,  he  sallied  forth,  fiilly 
fraught  with  the  conviction  that  every  woman  he  en- 
coimtered  was  admiring  him,  and  that  no  one  who  wore 
a  petticoat  could  have  the  heart  to  resist  his  manly 
charms!  He  was,  in  short,  a  '*  look  and  die"  man,  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  fair  sex ;  but  being  resolved,  as  he  often 
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said,  never  to  sacrifice  himself  to  any  woman  without 
obtaining  a  handsome  douceur  as  a  legitimate  recom- 
pense, he  had  not  yet  met  with  a  shrine  valuable  enough 
for  his  adoration.  It  so  happened,  however,  that,  at  the 
period  to  which  our  story  refers,  a  lady,  answering  in 
every  respect  to  his  wants,  had  come  to  Glasgow ;  and 
that  a  splendid  baU,  to  which  he  and  the  lady  were 
invited,  was  to  take  place.  This  occurrence  the  Count 
took  great  pleasure  in  mentioning — ostentatiously  asking 
all  his  acquaintances  whether  he  really  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  choose  this  lady  as  his  victim.  The  Gegg  Club 
having  considered  the  occasion  one  of  the  most  fit- 
ting opportunities  for  playing  o£P  one  of  their  practi- 
cal jokes  on  the  self-sufficient  Adonis,  an  extraordinary 
seapice  was  resolved  upon,  to  take  place  on  the  day  of  the 
ball,  to  which  the  geggee  was  specially  invited.  The 
Adonis  made,  at  first,  some  objections  to  attending  an 
entertainment  on  the  day  of  a  dancing-party ;  but  this 
being  overruled  by  the  soft  persuasive  tongue  of  the 
chief  Gegg,  the  members  were  summoned,  the  plan  fairly 
concocted,  and  the  Club  met  accordingly. 

The  mansion  in  which  the  brotherhood  on  this  me- 
morable occasion  congregated,  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  old  City — ^the  fact  is,  that  at  that 
time  there  was  no  St.  Yincent-street,  far  less  Woodside 
and  Claremont-crescents, — the  house  which  the  hospi- 
table member  occupied  being  the  first  floor  above  the 
shops  in  Hutcheson-street.  At  four  o'clock,  the  breth- 
ren met,  to  the  number  of  about  a  dozen,  and  half  an 
hour  after  the  period  at  which  he  was  invited,  the  Count 
entered  the  drawing-room,  fidly  donned  for  the  baU,  and 
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making  a  thousand  apologies  for  keeping  the  gentlemen 
from  the  dinner*table.  There  was  a  self-sa£E[cient  and 
forward  flippancy  about  the  geggee  which  contrasted 
delightfully  with  the  Machiayelian  and  masked  gravity 
of  the  geggers — an  expression  of  conscious  superiority  in 
point  of  corporeal  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
especially  when  he  eyed  himself  askance  in  the  pier- 
glass — a  look  of  placid  satisfaction,  in  regard  to  mental 
powers,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  when,  on  meeting  one 
another's  eyes,  they  gave  each  other  the  firatemal  i€mk! 
From  the  drawing-room,  the  party,  as  is  customary, 
proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  when  the  geggee  was 
handed  to  the  seat  of  honour  next  the  landlord.  The  m- 
tertainment  went  on — ^the  wine  was  pushed  about — and 
soon  the  party  set  in,  as  was  their  wont,  for  ''  serious 
drinking/'  Jest  and  story  chased  each  other,  the  com- 
pany roared  and  laughed,  and  the  roof  echoed  for  hours 
with  the  notes  of  mirth  and  joUity.  A  huge  bowl  of 
Glasgow  punch  had  been  manufactured,  and  brimmer  fol- 
lowed brimmer  to  the  health  of  the  west-country  beauties. 
The  Count  pronounced  the  name  of  her  with  whom  he 
was  to  meet  that  evening,  and  her  health  was  given 
and  received  with  three  times  three.  A  chamber  dock, 
which  stood  on  the  mantelpiece,  had  been  purposely  set 
back  a  full  hour,  not  to  alarm  the  geggee,  who,  trusting 
to  its  correctness,  never  dreamed  of  budging  till  it  had 
struck  nine.  At  the  tell-tale  soimd,  however,  he  made 
preparations  for  rising;  when  the  landlord,  in  a  neat 
speech,  proposed  the  health  of  the  Count;  and,  after 
eulogising  his  personal  appearance  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, concluded  by  wishing  him  every  success  in  his 
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proposed  matrimonial  scheme!  The  Count,  casting  his 
eye  at  his  well-formed  limbs,  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
ness and  the  company  for  their  good  wishes,  and  vowed 
it  would  not  be  his  faidt  if  the  scheme  was  not  brought 
to  a  happy  termination.  The  Gegg  Club  could  scarcely 
conceal  a  suppressed  titter,  when  the  geggee  rose,  with  a 
self-suj£cient  damn-me  sort  of  *'  Good-by,"  to  leave  the 
room.  "  A  fidr  wind  to  you,  my  good  fellow!"  shouted 
the  whole  Club.  ''Now,  see  you  don't  take  her  heart 
by  actual  storm!"  The  Coimt  walked  to  the  lobby, 
took  his  hat,  and  lifted  the  latch  to  make  his  exit;  but 
lo !  the  door  would  not  open ;  it  was  locked,  and  the 
key  was  out!  What  was  to  be  doneP  This  could  be 
no  trick  of  the  landlord — ^these  things  were  long  out.  So 
he  called  on  the  servant;  but  no  answer  cheered  his  ear. 
Wearied  with  trying  the  lock  and  bawling  on  the  ser- 
vant, he  at  length  bolted  into  the  Club-room,  with  the 
pitiful  note  of  the  prisoner  starling,  "  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  can't  get  out!"  "  Not  get  out ! "  cried  the  landlord, 
apparently  confused  and  hurt.  "  Impossible !  What  has 
become  of  the  servant  P  Pray  ring  the  bell ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  my  dear  sir,  be  seated.  From  my  heart,  I 
regret  this  exceedingly."  The  bell  was  rung;  still  no 
servant  appeared.  "  Well,  now,  that  is  really  provoking; 
another  evil  of  having  pretty  servant  girls;  they  go  out 
at  night,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  house  from  being 
robbed,  lock  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  their  pocket. 
My  dear  fellow,"  continued  the  landlord,  addressing 
himself  particularly  to  the  geggee,  ''  this  is  really  most 
unfortunate;  but  do  sit  down  and  make  yourself  easy, 
she  will  return  itnmediately."    The  Count  sat  down,  and 
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took  an  additional  glaas  or  two,  but  was  uncommonly 
restless.  Every  look  that  he  cast  at  his  silk  stockings, 
brought  the  ball  and  the  beauty  to  his  mind.  At  length, 
wearied  with  waiting,  and  having  discovered  that  the 
hour  was  not  ten  but  eleven,  he  broke  out  into  the  follow- 
ing ejaculation : — ''  Good  heavens !  what  an  imprisomnent 
is  this !  It  is  quite  intolerable.  Is  there  no  way  of  getting 
outP  for  really  I  can  not  remain  any  longer."  The  whole 
gist  of  the  gegg  was  to  be  here.  The  acute  reader  will 
at  once  discover  that  the  one  servant  had  been  sent  oat 
on  purpose;  and  we  may  tell  him  that  the  other  was 
snug  in  a  back  apartment,  waiting  the  particular  call  of 
her  master.  The  Club  looked  exceedingly  thoughtful  on 
the  scheme  which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  get  the  Count 
out  of  the  mansion.  One  proposed  to  break  open  the 
outer  door;  another  to  call  out  for  a  ladder.  At  length, 
however,  after  much  anxious  discussion,  it  was  resolved 
to  let  the  Count  down  to  the  street,  through  the  front 
window,  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  sheets.  The  project  was 
thankAilly  grasped  at  by  the  geggee.  The  landlord  pro- 
cured the  sheets,  and  the  Count  having  been  firmly  fixed 
in  their  double,  the  window  was  raised,  the  geggee  stepped 
out  with  his  white  silk  stockings  upon  the  sill,  the  dub 
seized  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  suspending  apparatus,  and 
the  lowering  immediately  took  place.  The  gegg  was 
now  about  brought  to  its  acme;  it  required  that  the  poor 
Count  should  be  left  suspended  in  middle  air,  which 
was  instantly  done;  for  no  sooner  were  the  geggee's 
limbs  seen  dangling  over  the  shop  window,  than  down 
the  geggers  rattled  the  window, — and  lo!  his  legs  were 
permitted,  handsome  though  they  were,  to  waltz  in  mid 
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air!  Here  he  hung;  and  there  his  silk  limbs  dangled, 
like  a  signpost,  for  some  time  before  he  sung  out;  but, 
finding  that  the  party  he  had  left  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  him  to  proceed  to  the  party  which  was  expecting 
him,  he  bawled  out  lustily.  The  Gegg  Club  roared  with 
laughter  within,  while  he  roared  with  rage  without.  The 
neighboiirs  were  alarmed  at  seeing  a  man  hanging,  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  between  heaven  and  earth;  and,  anxious 
for  his  immediate  safety,  rushed  in  on  all  hands  for  mat- 
tresses, beds,  &c.  to  break  his  fall.  The  street  was,  for  a 
moment,  in  con^ion;  when  no  sooner  did  the  geggers 
see  that  the  fall  would  be  broken,  than  up  they  banged 
the  window,  allowed  one  of  the  ends  of  the  sheet  to  go, 
and  down  fell  the  poor  Count  in  a  fright,  and  a  plight 
that  rendered  his  visit  to  the  ball*  room  and  his  siege  of 
the  fair  fortune  for  that  night  utterly  hopeless.  The 
story  soon  got  wind;  it  became  the  talk  of  that  most 
gossiping  of  all  places,  the  Coffee-room  at  the  Cross;  and 
though  a  mighty  threat  about  satisfaction  was  made 
by  the  geggee  to  all  the  individuals  present,  the  geggers 
remained  safe  and  sound;  and  the  gegg  often  drew  forth 
abundant  merriment,  but  neither  apology  nor  bloodshed. 
Such  is  a  sample  of  the  many  pranks  or  whimsies  of 
the  Gegg  Club,  which  at  one  time  held  so  paramount 
a  sway  in  Glasgow,  and  whose  transactions,  were  they 
recorded  with  a  Langbein's  pen,  and  illustrated  by  a 
Cruickshanks'  pencil,  would  be  certain  to  obtain  as  hon- 
ourable a  place  in  the  library  of  Momus  as  the  immortal 
collectiana  of  Josephus  Millarius,  of  laughter -loving 
memory.  The  meetings  of  this  jovial  and  sarcastic  fra- 
ternity have  now  long  ceased,  and  the  very  few  members 
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who  survive  its  orgies,  have  now  necessarily  '^  ceased 
their  funning."  Times,  too,  have  changed,  and  mannov 
also;  and  it  is  only  &lr  to  hope  that,  among  all  the 
young  and  gay  spirits  of  Olasgow,  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  who  would  be  eager  to  revive  so  practical  a  gegg  as 
the  one  we  have  just  recorded.  Peace,  therefore,  eaj 
we,  to  the  manes-  of  the  Count  and  the  Club! 
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Abottt  the  same  period  in  which  the  Gegg  Club  was 
holding  its  most  famous  meetings,  and  when  the  night 
Police  of  the  City  was  in  the  foriom  state  abeady  de- 
scribedy  a  Club  of  youngi  gay,  and  adventurous  spirits 
assembled,  for  amusement  to  themselves,  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbours,  more  particularly  of  the  old  men 
and  Highlanders  who,  at  that  time,  were  the  chosen 
guardians  of  the  town's  rest  and  property.  Being  all 
men  of  rather  a  Tom  and  Jerry  disposition,  few  nights 
were  passed,  on  which  the  Club  met,  that  some  prank 
was  not  performed  which  called  forth  the  innate  bra- 
very and  forwardness  of  one  or  other  of  the  brother- 
hood. Boxing  a  Charley,  or  changing  a  sign -board, 
was  an  affidr  of  weekly  occurrence;  and  so  sharp  were 
they  of  scent,  and  so  rapid  of  pace,  that  in  spite  of  all 
their  tricks,  it  never  happened  to  be  the  fatal  lot  of  any 
one  of  them  to  appear  before  the  then  dreaded  bars  of 
either  the  pMiblic  Police-office,  or  the  more  jTrttYi^  "  Black- 
hole  of  Calcutta"  Court-hall,  known  by  the  appellation 
of  "  the  Chaumer." 

The  Club  to  which  we  now  refer  was  called  the  Ban- 
Dirn.  Startle  not,  however,  gentle  reader  I  We  are  not 
going  to  introduce  you  to  anything  akin  to  the  famous 
"  Forty  Thieves,"  whose  cavern  in  the  wood  was  dis- 
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covered  by  the  eayes-dropping  Ali  Baba.  No,  certainly; 
for  although  the  Club  of  game  fellows  which  we  are 
about  to  illustrate,  had  nicknamed  themselves  BandUHj 
they  in  truth  committed  no  murder  save  on  their  own 
health,  and  no  robbery  save  on  their  own  purses.  They 
were  a  band  of  ardent  spirits,  who  laughed  and  quaffed, 
*'  sitting  late,  drinking  late,"  as  Charles  Lamb  hath  it, 
with  ''bosom  cronies;"  who  always  felt  snug  in  their 
own  comfortable  rendezvous,  and  when  they  quitted  it, 
paraded  the  midnight  streets  of  Glasgow  quite  safely  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  six-feet  monarch  Mitchell,  while  he 
sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Police-ofEce;  and  who  likewise 
might  have  survived  even  the  Banditti-destroying  powers 
of  Hardie  and  Graham,  had  not  the  goddess  Hygiea  and 
her  consort  Hymen  both  interfered,  ere  many  years  had 
passed,  to  shut  the  lodge  for  ever! 

It  was  about  the  year  1808  that  this  Club  first  com- 
menced its  sittings,  which  were  held,  like  those  of  many 
other  congenial  fraternities  of  the  period,  in  that  street 
of  all  streets — ^then  famous  for  dining  and  supping,  for 
music  and  masonry,  and  fun  and  frolic — called  Oibson's 
Wf/nd,  and  now  better  known  by  the  more  aristocratic 
title  of  Prince's -street.*  It  was,  in  fact,  under  the 
roof-tree  of  one  of  the  many  contributors  to  good  cheer 
in  this  street,  known  latterly  by  the  name  of  Ghmlner, 

*  Gibson's  Wynd  was  named  after  Walter  Gibson,  once  a  ProTost  of 
Glasgow,  who  erected  the  great  tenement  at  the  comer  of  Saltmarket  and 
this  wynd,  and  which,  in  the  days  of  M'Ure,  stood  "  upon  eighteen  stately 
pillars  or  arches,  and  adorned  with  the  sereral  orders  of  architecture,  con- 
form to  the  directions  of  that  great  architect  Sir  WUliam  Bruce;  the  entry 
consists  of  four  several  arches  towards  the  court  thereof."  In  consequence 
of  several  alterations  being  made  upon  the  property  to  meet  the  altered 
demands  of  the  day,  a  part  of  one  of  the  waUs  fell  on  the  3d  March  1814, 
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that  this  brotherhood  sometimes  dined,  but  more  fre- 
quently  supped,   and   still   more   often  met  for  geg- 
gery  and  gossip,  over  repeated  libations  of  rum  punch 
and  whisky  toddy.     What  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
tavern  dinners  in  Glasgow  since  the  days  that  Gard- 
ner or  Haggart  were  the  chief  purveyors  of  Club  en- 
tertainments!    There   it  was  that  the  table  literally 
groaned  under  the  weight  which  was  placed  upon  it. 
We  ourselves  have   seen  turkeys  roasted  and  turkeys 
boiled,  rounds  of  beef  and  roasted  sirloin,  mutton  boiled 
and  mutton  roasted,  with  many  other  light  articles  of 
this  sort  paraded  all  at  once,  and  filling  the  low-roofed 
apartment  with  a  flavour  so  heavy  as  to  be  aknost  suffi- 
cient to  "  choke  off"  any  one  at  all  troubled  with  dys- 
pepsia.    In  those  days,  French  cookery  was  altogether 
imknown,  either  in  the  private  dining-room  or  in  the 
tavern  club-room  of  the  City  of  St.  Mungo.     Heavy 
dinners,  in  fact,  ruled  paramount  everywhere,  save  in 
the  houses  of  the  mean  and  stingy;  and  although  it  was 
said  that  a  rather  celebrated  City  divine  had  a  peculiar 
and  specific  grace  for  every  sort  of  dinner  over  which  he 
was  called  to  offer  a  benediction,  it  is  certain  that  when 
called  to  do  this  office  either  at  Gardner's  or  Haggart's, 
he  found  it  ever  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  commence  his 
*'  grace  before  meat,"  according  to  the  formula  reserved 

and  kiUed  Mn.  Bishop,  while  seyeral  other  persons  were  seyerely  wounded. 
And  on  Sunday  momingi  16th  Feb.  1823,  the  greater  part  of  the  tenement 
fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  shattering  a  portion  of  a  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  On  the  preceding  day,  the  inhabitants  had  been  warned 
to  quit  the  house,  and  only  one  man  was  killed ;  a  woman  was  taken  alive 
out  of  the  ruins.  The  fall  of  this  house  caused  many  of  the  houses  in  Salt- 
market  to  be  taken  down,  which  altered  altogether  the  external  appearance 
of  the  street.    It  was  fktal  to  the  old  houses  with  wooden  fronts. 
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chiefly  for  the  most  hospitable  houses  of  his  flock,  with 
the  well  known  invocation  of  "  Bountiful  Jehovah!  "* 

But  while,  as  we  have  already  said,  these  PrinceV 
street  restaurants  were  long  known  for  good  and  hunger^ 
appeasing  fare,  Gardner's,  in  particular,  was  also  pecu« 
liarly  celebrated  as  the  mystic  temple  chosen  for  intro- 
ducing to  the  lofby  knowledge  of  Free-Masonry,  many  of 
our  more  curious  citizens.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  a  portion 
of  this  tavern— well  adapted,  from  its  being  easily  shut 
off  firom  the  observation  and  ken  of  the  **  cowan"  world, 
for  carrying  on  the  occult  ceremonial  no  doubt  fixed  on 
by  the  builders  of  Solomon's  Temple, — ^that  the  open* 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  blind  to  the  transcendant  light  of 
Masonry,  and  of  raising  the  poor  '*  Apprentice  "  to  the 
highest  degrees  of  the  craft,  ever  and  anon  took  pkoe; 
and  where,  through  the  traditions  of  the  apostolic  suc- 
cessor of  the  architect  of  the  first  Temple  in  Jerusalem— 
at  that  time  represented  in  Olasgow  by  a  learned  cob- 
bler—some of  our  most  notable  townsmen  were  trans- 
formed, in  one  night,  from  mere  '' Master  Masons"  to 
^'Enights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;"  and  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that,  after  the  hot  supper  and  its  adjuncts, 
which  the  recipients  of  this  honour  were  accustomed  to 
give  to  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  ^'raising 
them,"  each  and  all  of  the  new-fledged  knights  felt 
equally  proud  and  equal  even  in  rank,  with  those  who,  in 
the  days  of  the  Crusades,  first  won  the  Holy  City  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Infidel! 

But  we  are  forgetting  the  Banditti,  while  we  are 
sketching  the  comfortable  house  in  which  they  met. 

•  The  Key.  John  M'Leod  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease. 
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To  return,  then,  to  our  dub,  which  we  have  already 
said  was  composed  of  youthful  sparks,  for,  while  in  other 
fraternities  there  was  always  a  knot  of  old  stagers 
which  served  as  a  board  of  control  over  the  more  for- 
ward, there  was  not  a  single  Bandit  among  the  whole 
group  that  was  much  beyond  the  age  of  majority.  They 
could  all  boast  of  having  young  blood  in  their  veins, 
and,  what  is  more,  felt  that  that  blood  was  by  no  means 
stagfnant.  Hence  the  evening  meetings  were  charac- 
terised by  an  exuberance  of  youthM  fim  and  frolic,  by 
every  species  of  badinage,  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  truly  French  feeling  of  **  vive  la  bagatelle! "  Seve- 
ral of  the  truly  ''  merry  men "  sanff  well,  and  some  of 
a.™  ^^u^  po™,  «(  BO  ori««y  d«rip. 
tion;  and  it  so  happened  that  when  conversation  lagged, 
which,  however,  was  not  frequently  the  case,  there  was 
no  lack  of  music  to  prevent  the  walls  wearying  for  want 
of  sound,  while  now  and  then  the  story  of  ''  Alonzo  the 
brave  and  the  fedr  Imogen  "  was  repeated,  in  a  maimer 
that  made  the  listeners  ahnost  imagine  the  "  candles 
burned  blue!"  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  spirits 
would  try  many  odd  street  pranks,  particularly  at  a 
period  when  the  police  jurisdiction  was  so  limited,  and 
when,  in  particular,  the  watchmen  were  so  dozy  and 
effete;  and  it  is  but  too  true  that  they  did  so.  To  the 
poor  imbeciles  of  night  guardians  the  Banditti  exhibited 
always  a  decided  hostility,  considering  them  most  super- 
fluous appendages  to  the  street  lamps,  then  barely  suffi- 
cient to  make  darkness  visible — the  tell-tale  glories  of 
gas  being  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  futurity;  and,  conse- 
quently, on  every  good  opportunity  which  offered,  the 

2  E 
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members  of  that  Club  never  fsuled  practically  to  show 
their  enmity  towards  them.  The  result  was,  that  to 
those  caricatures  of  watchmen  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Banditti  were  particularly  obnoxious,  from  the 
liberties  which  were  frequently  taken  with  the  absurd 
police-boxes  at  that  time  awkwardly  stuck  up  on  the 
sides  of  the  streets — ^whereby  box,  Charley,  and  lantern 
were  all  rolled  over  on  the  pavement.  There  was  one 
box,  among  the  many  elsewhere,  which  was  placed  on 
the  kerb-stone  at  the  head  of  the  New-wynd,  particu- 
lary  convenient  for  receiving  a  Club  compliment,  as  the 
midnight  members  wandered  homeward  from  Prince's- 
street;  and  many  a  hitch  that  said  box  got  into  the 
street,  leaving  the  occupant  to  find  his  way  out,  with 
his  demolished  lantern,  as  he  best  could.  Some  tune 
after  this,  however,  a  more  vigorous  set  of  men  began 
to  be  infused  into  the  police  force;  and  even  before  the 
renowned  John  M'Larty  took  up  his  station  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Trongate,  an  occasional  running  fight  was 
obliged  to  be  maintained,  by  aU  wajrward  sparks,  till 
the  police  boundary  was  crossed,  which  at  that  time  was 
on  the  west  of  St.  Enoch's  bum.  When  John  M'Larty, 
however,  entered  on  the  office  of  calling  the  hours  and 
wielding  the  clappers,  such  pranks  as  the  Banditti  in- 
dulged in  could  not  well  be  carried  on.  He  was,  in  hct, 
too  strong  and  burly  a  fellow  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  members  of  the  Club  were 
obUged  to  enter  into  an  armistice  with  him  before  he 
had  passed  a  winter  on  his  beat.  It  was,  however,  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  of  Glasgow  Police  history,  when 
the  watchmen  were  almost  all  old  Highlanders  and  fiill 
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of  superstitious  fears;  when  stories  about  wandering 
spirits  were,  from  the  newspaper  controversy  on  the 
aubject,  in  everybodjr^s  mouth;  and  when,  in  particular, 
the  celebrated  "  Stamford  ghost,"  played  off  with  so 
much  dexterity,  was  walking  regularly  at  midnight, 
inducing,  for  a  length  of  time,  many  timid  beings  to 
keep  closer  to  their  firesides  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done, — ^that  one  night  a  discussion  was  raised  in 
the  Banditti  Club,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  practica- 
ble to  get  up  such  a  ghost  as  would  frighten  the  lieges 
as  much  as  the  one  at  Stamford,  and  which  would  afford, 
especially  to  the  fraternity,  amusement  in  the  way  they 
liked  the  most.  Various  schemes  which  the  ardent 
imaginations  of  the  conclave,  sharpened  by  Gardner's 
punch,  suggested,  were  started  and  discussed.  At 
length  it  was  determined  that  something  of  the  Don 
Juan  spectre  kind  might  be  attempted.  Considering 
the  dangers  and  difficulties,  however,  which  might  fol- 
low the  undertaking,  it  was  determined  that  one  cava- 
lier would  not  do ;  so  it  was  at  once  resolved  that  the 
cabalistic  nine  should  be  the  number  of  the  ghost-like 
troop,  and  that  an  early  night  should  be  chosen  to  carry 
the  hobgoblin  &eak  into  execution.  There  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  nine  of  the  boldest  of  the  Banditti 
to  volunteer  for  this  strange  duty ;  the  great  difficulty 
consisted  in  finding  nine  quiet  and  steady  horses  to 
carry  them.  The  idea  that  Munn,  so  long  known  in 
Ingram-street  as  a  stabler  and  horse-setter,  woidd  not 
be  unwilling  to  serve  them  on  this  occasion,  was  started, 
and  a  deputation  was  thereupon  named  to  ask  his  as- 
sistance.    Munn  was  a  very  useM  fellow  in  many  re- 
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spectfl — haying  been  a  sort  of  purveyor-general  to  the 
Club,  in  all  things  appertaining  to  horse  flesh;  and 
although  it  was  well  known  that  he  ever  kept  a  pretty 
steady  eye  on  his  own  interest,  he  at  the  sam*)  time 
contrived  to  be  on  very  happy  terms  with  each  member 
of  the  Banditti.  The  proposal  for  the  midnight  parade 
was  consequently  whispered  to  the  horse-setter,  who,  at 
first,  threw  cold  water  on  it,  urging  as  a  reason  that,  if 
discovered,  the  whole  party  engaged  in  the  freak  would 
be  sent  to  Botany-Bay,  there  to  cool  their  heels  for  their 
folly.  To  carry  out  the  proposal  without  Munn's  assis- 
tance was  impossible.  It  was  needed,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port the  claim  which  the  individual  members  of  the  Club 
had  upon  him  with  every  argument  they  could  muster, 
and  particularly  with  the  bold  assertion  that  they  de- 
fied any  one  of  all  the  watchmen  even  to  get  within 
reach  of  them.  This  advocacy,  coupled  with  sundry 
tumblers  of  toddy,  at  length  softened  the  heart  of  the 
good-natured  Munn,  and  the  advocates  having  promised 
him  their  everlasting  support — ^which,  alas!  it  was  ere 
long  out  of  the  power  of  many  to  give— the  prelimi- 
naries were  agreed  to,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
made  for  carrying  the  project  into  execution.  The 
night  was  accordingly  fixed  upon,  and  **  the  meet,"  as 
the  himting  term  goes,  was  arranged  to  take  place  at 
the  back  of  Scarlet-hall,  a  somewhat  retired  villa  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  City,  possessed  at  that  time  by 
a  rather  crusty  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Young, 
who  assuredly  would  not  have  hesitated  to  fire  off  his 
fowling-piece  at  any  such  intruders,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  at  those  who  but  too  frequently  stole  his  applea. 
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Fortunately,  however,  there  was  little  at  that  seafion  of 
the  year,  either  in  the  garden  or  grounds,  to  protect, 
and  the  old  gentleman,  in  winter,  when  he  drew  on  his 
nightcap,  which  was  generally  at  an  early  hour,  could 
not  possibly  be  disturbed  by  any  such  midnight  ma- 
rauders as  the  Banditti  Club.  It  being  feared,  as  well 
it  might,  that  the  light  of  the  glimmering  lamps  which 
then  lined  the  streets  at  respectable  intervals  would  be 
insufficient  for  the  grand  display,  the  happy  thought 
occurred  to  one  of  the  members  to  have  the  ears  of  the 
horses  saturated  with  phosphoric  oil,  which  would  no 
doubt  add  to  the  light,  and  would,  besides,  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  pantomimic  procession,  from  the  lambent 
smoke  which  woidd  be  thereby  emitted.  To  render  the 
movement  of  the  horses  along  the  street  as  sUent  as 
possible,  it  was  resolved  to  cover  their  feet  with  cork. 
This  was  no  easy  matter  to  effect  without  detection,  but  it 
was  by-and-by  got  over,  together  with  many  other  little 
difficulties;  and  lol  on  a  dark  night,  in  the  month  of 
December,  a  little  before  the  Cathedral  bell  had  soimded 
the  witching  hour,  the  Bandits,  with  their  steeds  under 
the  guidance  of  Mimn,  had  assembled  at  Scarlet-haU. 
The  muster-roll  of  the  nine  who  had  volunteered  to  do 
duty  was  called.  The  ominous  number,  famous  for  its 
cabalistic  quantity,  from  the  days  of  Darius  to  the  more 
modem  days  of  the  Freischutz,  answered  to  their  names. 
The  horses'  feet  were  soon  shod,  or  rather  tied  up,  in 
cork  soles;  their  ears  were  already  glowing  with  phos- 
phoric light;  a  white  sheet  was  next  cast  over  the  body 
of  each  steed;  while  the  nine  riders,  equipped  in  white 
drawers,  shirt,  and  nightcap,  leaped  on  their  backs,  ready 
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for  a  start.  The  appearance  which  the  Bandits  had  in 
the  eyes  of  each  other  was  so  horrible  and  ghastly  as 
at  once  to  bespeak  for  their  project  the  most  complete 
success;  and  having  each  swallowed  a  bumper  of  Hol- 
lands, no  doubt  to  inspire  them  with  Dutch  courage,  they 
wheeled  into  Indian  file,  and  commenced  their  march  to 
the  City,  while  Munn  bolted  off  to  his  stables  to  await 
their  arrival.  The  mysterious  horsemen  proceeded  on- 
ward along  the  Gallowgate,  slow  and  noiseless,  like  the 
hunters  amid  the  floating  mists  of  the  Black  Forest,  in 
the  famous  Walpurgis  Night,  producing  in  the  minds  of 
those  who,  through  the  murky  gloom,  might  espy  them 
from  the  foot  pavement,  a  degree  of  superstitions  awe 
and  fear  which  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  aged  guardians  of  the  night, 
for  whose  especial  benefit  the  pantomime  was  got  up, 
were  all  in  the  greatest  possible  agitation  and  alarm — 
believing,  no  doubt,  that  the  sight  was  supernatural; 
and,  under  this  feeling,  each  took  to  instant  flight  up 
the  first  dose  which  offered  shelter.  The  cavalcade, 
after  producing  the  necessary  terrifying  effects  upon 
the  few  who  at  that  late  hour  were  in  the  Gallowgate, 
at  length  reached  the  Cross,  which  was  passed  in  silence. 
Solemn  and  slow  the  horsemen  moved  onward  without  a 
word  spoken  and  without  suffering  the  least  molestation, 
until  they  reached  the  head  of  Eing-street, — ^when  lo!  a 
fellow,  inspired  with  the  contents  of  at  least  half-a-dozen 
glasses,  which,  instead  of  adumbrating  his  brain,  rather 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  reality  of  the  cavalcade  being 
not  spirits  but  real  flesh  and  blood,  thought  fit,  under 
this  pretty  sound  impression,  to  arrest  its  progress  by 
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faUing  pell-mell  on  the  second  file  of  the  procession. 
The  attack,  however,  though  furious,  was  instantly  met 
by  the  brawny  arm  of  the  Bandit,  who,  by  one  fell  blow 
on  his  caput,  left  him  senseless  on  the  roadway.  At 
this  moment  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised ;  and  by  the 
time  the  ghostly  procession  had  reached  the  head  of 
Jamaica -street,  the  rattles  of  the  terrified  watchmen 
were  in  motion,  and  the  soimd  of  the  fire-engines  was 
borne  along.  Satisfied  with  their  exploit,  and  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  lose  much  more  time,  the  caval- 
cade crossed  the  boimdary  which  cut  them  off  from  the 
power  of  the  police  jurisdiction;  and  thereafter,  mend- 
ing their  pace,  they  entered  a  field  near  Willow-bank, 
unrobed  themselves  of  their  habiliments,  and,  by  different 
routes,  got  safe  to  Ingram-street,  where  the  stabler  was 
ready  to  house  the  horses,  and  to  give  a  deoch-an-doruia 
to  the  Bandits.  Of  the  prank  itself,  few  believed  that  it 
had  been  really  accomplished;  and  the  many  odd  stories 
that  got  wind  about  the  ghostly  procession  which,  at 
midnight,  had  passed  through  the  City,  were  attributed 
to  the  effects  of  the  narrators  having  dipped  too  deep  in 
their  evening  potations.  Some,  however,  swore  that  Old 
Nick  himself  led  the  van  of  the  ghostly  cavalcade,  and 
assuredly  his  representative  was  by  no  means  a  shabby 
one;  and,  also,  that  the  number  of  his  attendants  far 
outstripped  the  wierd  company  at  Alloway  TSjik. 

Such  was  one  of  the  many,  though  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable,  of  the  freaks  in  which,  during  the  existence 
of  the  Banditti  Club,  the  several  members  indulged; 
and  it  will  convey,  better  than  anything  else  we  can  ad- 
duce, an  idea  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  fraternity, 
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which  met,  for  several  years  at  least  twice  a- week,  within 
the  devil 'raising  house  of  Gardner.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  a  Club,  which  was  so  dependent  on  the 
extrayaganzas  of  youth,  could  not  long  exist.  Before 
advancing  years  and  growing  sense,  the  spirit  of  the 
Banditti  fell  prostrate;  the  members,  in  fact,  were  soon 
drawn  away  by  other  influences  from  their  joyous  den; 
and  the  firatemity,  after  ftdfilling,  in  many  laughable 
ways,  the  nominal  link  of  their  union,  at  length  ''ceased 
their  funning,"  and  returned  into  the  bosom  of  genenl 
society,  not  much  the  worse  from  having  assumed  for  a 
season  the  appellation  of  Bandits! 
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THE  PACKERS'  AND  THE  EVERY  NIGHT  CLUB. 


In  the  halcyon  days  of  pure  protection  and  excessiye 
We  of  native  indnstry,  when  drawbacks  and  bounties 
were  indissolubly  united  with  all  our  manufacturing  and 
oommercial  policy,  and  when  Commissioners  of  Excise 
and  Customs,  backed  by  the  imperial  Parliament,  exhi- 
bited an  astonishing  fondness  for  oaths,  there  was  found 
in  the  coimtinghouse  of  eyery  foreign  merchant  what 
was  then  called  a  stvearing  clerk — generally  a  youthful 
personage— who  felt  no  di£Elculty,  on  any  occasion,  to 
swear  solenmly,  when  printed  calicoes,  linen  checks, 
plain  linens,  or  other  exdseable  goods  were  being 
packed,  that  the  whole  duties  had  been  paid  on  the  one, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  thread  of  cotton  in  the  others. 
Although  this  oath -gulping  individual  was  generally 
the  only  representative  of  the  mercantile  establishment, 
to  which  he  formed  so  necessary  and  important  an 
adjunct,  who  was  expected,  in  company  with  the  excise- 
man, to  be  present  at  a  packing  for  foreign  shipment, 
in  the  warehouse  or  calender;  still,  it  was  sometimes 
the  practice  for  one  or  other  of  the  princi}>als  to  leave 
his  snug  domicile  of  an  evening,  to  take  a  look  of  the 
iron-bound  and  government-sealed  boxes,  before  they 
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were  fairly  conaigned  to  the  care  of  the  Greenock  car- 
riers, who  at  that  period  held  the  monopoly  of  trans- 
porting goods  from  Glasgow  to  Ghreenock  and  Port- 
Glasgow,  whither  all  the  foreign  vessels  connected  with 
the  trade  of  Clyde  arrived  and  departed.  The  business 
of  the  Broomielaw,  now  teeming  with  the  magnificent 
ships  of  all  nations,  was  then  confined  to  little  more 
than  the  coasting  trade,  and  even  of  that  trade  it  had 
but  little.  Henry  Bell  had  not  yet  launched  his  tiny 
steam-boat,  the  "Comet,"  nor  had  the  deepening-machine 
and  diving-bell  been  employed  on  the  river.  The  fact  is, 
that  all  the  goods  destined  for  foreign  parts  were  either 
carried  by  gaberts  or  flats  down  the  Clyde,  or  by  carts 
along  the  Greenock  road  and  Inchinnan  bridge ;  and  so 
much  was  the  latter  conveyance  patronised,  for  its  safety 
and  certainty,  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
sight  to  behold  upwards  of  one  hundred  loaded  carriers' 
carts  crossing  in  a  string  the  Jamaica-street  bridge, 
after  midnight,  on  their  way  to  the  lower  ports  of  the 
Clyde. 

When  merchants  or  manufacturers  were  thus  mak- 
ing as  much  as  they  possibly  could  of  bounties  and 
drawbacks ;  when  a  partnership  with  King  George  m. 
was  looked  upon  as  a  paying  connexion;  and  when  the 
ports  of  embarkation  were  so  situated  as  to  render  an 
afternoon  or  night  packing  of  goods  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, there  arose  a  Club,  which  was  not  inaptly  called 
by  others,  as  well  as  by  themselves,  the  Packers'.  The 
appellation  of  this  jovial  but  drmUhy  fraternity,  origi- 
nated from  many  of  its  members  being  in  the  habit  of 
starting  off,  from  their  own  houses,  immediately  after 
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dinner,  upon  the  ostensible  plea  of  having  goods  to  pack 
at  the  calender,  when,  in  reality,  the  object  they  had  in 
view  was  merely  to  pack  punch,  and  to  bolt  a  provocative 
to  thirst  (which,  Heaven  knows,  few  of  them  reqiiired) 
in  that  well  known  and  well  frequented  tavern,  called 
the  "Three  Tuns,"  kept  at  that  time  by  one  yclept 
honest  John  Gfregg.* 

The  many  members  of  this  guffaw-loving  and  hika- 
kUcaing  brotherhood  were  not  numerous;  but,  what 
perhaps  [was  much  better,  they  were  all  leal  and 
true  men,  being  generally  among  the  first  at  a  feast 
and  the  last  at  a  supper  table.  It  was,  indeed,  a  rare 
occurrence  that  a  Packers'  Club  chair  was  ever  found 
vacant,  or  that  the  principal  Packer  was  ever  obliged  to 
punish  any  skulking  member,  as  he  was  wont,  by  order- 
ing him  to  be  ''put  to  the  horn."  Not,  legal  reader! 
to  that  fearM  horn  which  some  of  thy  fraternity  were 
wont  to  Boimd  occasionally  from  the  pier  of  Leith,  pro- 
claiming every  ''breaker  of  the  promises"  a  rebel  to  the 
State,  and,  consequently,  escheating  his  goods  and  chat- 
tels to  the  King;  but  merely  to  an  additional  horn  of 
soul- stirring  stingo,  to  ripen  reason  and  "  to  bathe  the 
drooping  spirits  in  delight  beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams." 
Music  in  all  its  moods  was  the  peculiar  pastime  of  this 
brotherhood,  for  never  was  a  meeting  held  when  the 
waUs  of  the  apartment  did  not  ring  with  the  notes  of  a 
catch  or  a  glee,  or  that  the  roof  did  not  echo  back  the 
praises  of  Galcott,  Webbe,  or  Momington. 

*  The  principal  calenders  were  those  of  Messrs.  Buchanan  &  Paterson  in 
Candleriggs,  Mr.  Ure  in  St.  Andrew-square,  and  Mr.  Miller  in  Ingram- 
street;  the  first  being  frequently  shown  to  strangers  as  one  of  the  lions  of 
Glasgow. 
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The  Club  of  Packers  were,  in  fact,  the  chief  origi- 
nators of  that  series  of  gentlemen's  "  Subscription  Con- 
certs/' which  were  got  up  in  a  manner  so  honourable 
to  the  taste  of  our  City,  during  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  present  century;  but  which,  like  the  Club  that  gaTe 
them  birth,  or  at  least  renewed  their  youth,  are  now, 
we  fear,  never  again  to  be  revived.    Of  these  concerts, 
managed  as  they  were  by  a  select  committee  of  sub- 
scribers, it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  during  their 
pretty  long  career,  they  always  gave  general  satisfiEu^tion. 
The  company  which  patronised  them  was  uniformly  se- 
lect, and  there  fashionable  strangers  had  an  opportunify 
of  seeing  our  City  beau  aexe  to  advantage,  donned  as 
they  always  were  in  their  assembly  dresses.    The  young 
ladies,  by  attending  these  well-conducted  concerts,  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  good  and  classical  music;  while  pro- 
fessional people  of  talent  were  encouraged  thereby  to 
remain  in  the  City.    The  expense  for  a  winter's  enter- 
tainment to  each  family  was  but  trifling,  while  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  amusement  were  great.    Strange  is 
it  to  think,  that  when  Glasgow  had  not  a  third  of  the 
population  which  it  at  present  possesses,  an  annual  series 
of  concerts  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  spirit,  while 
nimierous  candidates  were  generally  waiting  to  fill  up 
any  vacancy  which  might  occur  in  the  regular  list  of 
subscribers.     It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that,  during 
that  period,  no  orchestral  or  vocal  performer  of  emi- 
nence visited  Scotland  until  he  or  she  had  procured  an 
engagement  at  the  Glasgow  concerts.     In  proof  of  this 
we  may  mention,  that  on  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Salmon  (of 
London)  and  Miss  Cheese  (of  Dublin)  completing  their 
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engagements  in  Glasgow^  and  thereafter  visiting  Edin- 
burgh, the  following  epigram  was  written: — 

"  Sure  auld  Reekie's  pride  and  her  puffing  will  foil, 
Since  she's  nothing  her  taste  now  to  please; 
Excepting  of  onr  Glasgow  Salman  the  tail, 
And  the  pairings  of  our  Glasgow  Cheese!" 

The  recollection  of  the  many  jovial  hours  spent  in 
concocting  and  forwarding  the  musical  meetings  above 
referred  to,  must  stiU  remain  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  surviving  member — alas!  now  few — of  this  cre- 
mona-loving  fraternity.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  sacri- 
lege committed  on  frin  and  good  himiour  for  any  member 
to  forget  the  enraptured  countenance  of  the  principal 
Packer,  when,  after  the  bowl  had  received  its  top-dress- 
ing of  limes  and  ketchup  (a  well  known  kind  of  old 
rum),  and  when  glasses  were  each  filled  brimmers,  he, 
with  a  loud  knock  on  the  board,  exclaimed,  in  accents 
of  self-satisfied  delight,  ''Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?"  or  when,  raising  the  galoptious  draught  to  his 
lips,  and  ordering  each  member  to  be  perpendicidar,  he 
dedicated  the  bimiper,  amid  the  swelling  crescendo  of  a 
harmonised  hurrah  ''  To  the  lovers  of  music  through- 
out the  globe!''  Neither  will  it  be  possible  to  effitce 
from  the  memory  of  any  brother,  the  unambitious  wit 
and  ceaseless  himiour  of  its  warm-hearted  secretary, 

**  Whose  eyes  like  twinkling  stars  in  evening  deare, 
Were  deckt  with  smyles  that  all  sad  humours  chased;" 

of  him,  who,  on  his  favourite  four-stringed  instrum^it, 
was  sometimes  heard  to  out-Pan  even  Pan  himself,  "  in 
notes  most  musical,  most  melancholy;"  or  who,  with  his 
voice,  made  every  listener  at  once  most  willingly  acknow- 
ledge, when  singing  the  bass  of  the  well  known  glee,  that 
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**  Smitlu  are  good  fellow*, 
When  they  blow  the  bellows ! "  * 

The  Bocial-minded  individtials  who  compoeed  the  £ra- 
temity  of  Packem— of  whom,  in  good  troth,  it  may  he 
said  that  they  sang  from  the  heart  '*  of  all  the  brave 
birds  that  ever  I  see" — ^who  revelled  in  the  mysterious 
soimds  of  "  one,  two,  three," — and  who,  moreover,  rarely 
got  home  from  the  Club  by  the  straightest  course,-— «re 
now,  for  the  most  part,  torn  asunder,  either  by  distance 
or  by  death ;  and  although  we  know  that  the  very  limited 
number  who  still  remain  in  our  City  feel  yet  a  desire  to 
have  a  small  delectable  pack,  for  the  purpose  of  recall- 
ing the  pleasures  of  the  past,  and  singing  **  peace  to  the 
souls"  of  their  departed  companions,  we  much  doubt  if 
the  following  choral  chaunt  of  the  brotherhood  will  ever 
again  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  which  it  was  always 
wont  to  produce  within  the  precincts  of  the  "Three 
Tuns":— 

*'  Saw  ye  Johnnie  coming,  Nannie? 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  coming, 
Wi*  the  Packers  at  his  back, 
And  wee  Parsons  rinning,  Nannie  ? 

And  wee  Parsons  rinning. 

What  wad  ye  do  wi'  them,  Robin  ? 

What  wad  ye  do  wi'  them  ? 
I'd  gie  them  drink  until  they  blink, 
And  dievU'd  farls  gie  them,  Nannie, 

And  dievil'd  farls  gie  them. 

Haste  Rab,  my  man,  as  fast's  ye  can, 

Get  mm  and  water  ready. 
For  here  we'll  sit,  nor  doup  we'll  flit. 
Till  fit  we're  for  our  beddy, 

Till  fit  we're  for  our  beddy. 

*  The  late  Mr.  Archibald  Hunter,  cloth-merchant,  who  played  the 
tenore  or  Tiola  at  the  Harmonic  Society's  prirate  concerts,  which  took  place 
in  the  houses  of  the  members. 
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Chorus. 

Long  lire  our  preses  John ! 
May  he  ne'er  heave  a  groan, 

Nor  want  a  crown ! 
May  he  have  grog  in  store, 
And  snnff  for  evennore, 
That  Packers  still  may  roar, 

Long  lire  John  Brown!'*  * 

For  several  long  years  the  Club  of  Packers  continued 
to  assemble  regularly  every  lawjul  night,  till  at  length, 
strange  to  say,  while  there  were  but  few  changes  among 
the  members,  the  Club  itself  changed  its  name;  and 
what  is  less  surprising,  like  too  many  other  aliases,  it 
did  not  improve  in  its  character,  either  for  sobriety  or 
early  home-going.  The  Packers',  during  its  reign  under 
that  name,  was  indeed  an  early  dub.  For  although  it 
frequently  met  ae  the  six  o'clock  chime  of  the  music 
beUs  was  tinkling,  from  the  Cross  steeple,  *'  the  lass  of 
Patie's  mill,"  it  was  almost  always  dispersed  before  the 
mighty  '*  Tom  "  of  the  Cathedral  had  sounded  ten.  The 
new  Club,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  old  brethren,  and 
which,  Phcenix-like,  rose  instantly  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  old,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Every  Night, 
which,  &om  a  whimsical  member  prefixing  a  K  to  the 
monosyllable,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  conferring  a  title 
of  knighthood  on  each  of  the  brotherhood,  and  which 
was  soon  after  fairly  followed  out.  Under  their  new 
banner  and  titles,  the  old  Packers  met  later  in  the  even- 
ing and  sat  later  at  night.    They  had  become,  by  reason 

*  This  choral  chaunt  arose  out  of  the  following  circumstance: — One 
erening  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  small  concert  at  the  Club,  but  it  was  also 
fixed  that  the  only  instrument  to  accompany  the  voices  was  a  French  horn, 
which  was  at  that  time  well  played  by  a  nice  boy  of  the  name  of  Robert 
Parsons,  in  the  band  of  the  42d  Regiment,  then  in  the  garrison  of  Glasgow. 
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of  oontinued  sederunts,  rather  a  pelican-throated  set  of 
soakers,  who  scouted  the  idea  of  looking  at  a  watch  after 
dinner,  and  who  took  no  note  of  time  but  by  the  loss 
it  created  in  their  purses.  The  titles  of  the  members 
will  hence  appear  appropriate  and  descriptive,  for  there 
was  a  Sir  David  Daidle,  a  Sir  Simon  Sitlate,  a  Sir  Roger 
Risenever,  a  Sir  Mungo  Mu£,  a  Sir  Reginald  Round-the- 
Horologe,  eum  muttta  aiKia  of  ehair^warming  notoriety. 

While  music  oontinued  to  be  a  favourite  pastime  of  the 
Every  Night,  as  it  had  been  of  the  Packers'  Club,  it  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  Free-Masonry  was  with  each  and 
all  of  them  a  passion.    The  mystic  art,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, had  been,  during  the  great  volunteer  mania 
of  1804-5,  very  much  patroniaed  by  all  the  young  sparks 
of  the  City;  and  the  evening  assemblies  in  the  Trades' 
Hall  of  the  Argyll  Lodge,  then  the  most  fetshionable,  on 
St.  Andrew's  and  St.  John's  nights,  were  hence  sure  to 
be  crowded  to  the  door  with  the  most  ardent  devotees  of 
the  craft.     During  the  military  period  above  alluded  to, 
the  gilt  maUet  was  ably  wielded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hunter, 
whose  bonhomie  was  always  certain  to  gather  round  him- 
a  host  of  enthusiastic  and  willing  workmen,  requiring 
little  persuasion  '^  to  go  from  labour  to  refreshment,  and 
from  refreshment  to  labour  again ; "  and  who,  besides,  rare- 
ly ceased  to  call  for  ammunition  till  the  lodge  was  closed, 
as  it  was  wont,  at  "  high  twelve  " — an  hour,  it  may  be 
truly  affirmed,  at  which  few,  few  indeed,  ever  "went  away 
dissatisfied."  At  the  time,  however,  when  the  Every  Night 
Club  was  in  its  zenith,  the  right  worshipful  master's 
jewel  and  sash  had  been  transferred  from  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  volunteer  Colonel  and  quondam  Editor 
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of  the  Glasgow  Herald^  to  those  of  Mr.  John  Douglas  of 
Barloch,  whose  flowing  oratory  and  attic  wit  proved  an 
attractive  loadstar  to  the  mystic  members  of  the  Argyll 
Lodge;  and  among  the  many  who  were  then  drawn  to 
the  Trades'  Hall  by  the  annual  simmions  of  the  brethren 
on  the  27th  of  December,  there  were  none  so  regular 
in  their  attendance  as  the  members  of  the  Every  Night 
Club.  The  fact  is,  the  chief  office-bearers  of  this  once 
celebrated  and  numerous  Lodge  of  Masons  were  com- 
posed of  leading  Packers,  and  consequently  it  was  found 
that  on  occasion  of  great  Masonic  festivals,  the  Every 
Night  could  never  ''  make  a  house,"  at  least  at  the  usual 
hour  of  seven  or  eight ;  although  it  frequently  happened 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  were  brought  together, 
after  the  Lodge  had  been  closed,  to  a  hot  supper,  laid  out 
either  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Tavern  or  Major  M'Pher- 
son's  oyster-house,  at  that  period  two  of  the  most  noted 
night-houses  in  the  City.* 

*  The  establishment  of  Free-Masonry  in  Glasgow  was  coeral  with  the 
building  of  its  Cathedral.  By  a  charter  of  Malcolm  III.  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  it  appears  that  that  Scottish  monarch  granted  to  the 
Free  Incorporated  Masons  of  Glasgow  *<  to  haye  a  lodge  for  ever  in  the 
City,"  under  the  title  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  charging  and  commanding  *'  that 
none  take  in  hand  any  way  to  disturb  the  free  operatire  masons  from  being 
incorporated  freemen,  or  to  have  a  free  lodge ;  to  take  away  their  good  name 
or  possession,  or  harass  or  do  any  ii^ury  to  any  free-masons  and  practitioners, 
under  the  peril  of  my  highest  displeasure."  It  appears  from  the  Records 
of  the  Burgh  that  the  St.  John*8  Lodge,  St.  Mungo's  Kirk,  Glasgow,  held 
heritable  property  in  Isle  Toothie,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Drygate,  at  an 
early  period,  as  shown  by  a  security  granted  oyer  it  about  1750,  by  James 
M'Gurdie,  then  grand  master  of  said  lodge;  Robert  Marshall,  writer, 
senior  guardian;  John  Kinniburgh,  coal-hewer  in  Shettleston,  junior  guar- 
dian; Robert  Raking,  tailor  in  Glasgow,  senior  steward ;  and  Thomas  Algie, 
junior  steward;  William  Wilson,  in  Gateside  of  Camlachie,  secretary;  and 
Peter  Wilson,  land-labourer  in  Gartcraig,  treasurer.  Free-Masonry  was 
also  much  in  vogue  in  Glasgow  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  last  cen* 
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On  such  rare  occasions  the  jovial  and  red -cross 
knights  gave  Aill  scope  to  their  musical  and  masonic 
propensities.  Not  satisfied  with  the  '*  assistance'*  which 
they  afforded,  during  four  hours  of  the  already  spent 
evening,  to  the  perpendicular  firings  of  the  shut  lodge, 
they  had  no  sooner  swallowed  their  oysters  or  tripe, 
than  the  said  lodge  was  again  opened,  when  the  hidden 
orgies  of  Free-Masonry  were  continued  with  increasing 
spirit,  till  the  hoarse  cry  of  some  Highland  Charley 
screeching  ''  past  three  o'clock/'  reluctantly  brought  the 
truncheon  of  the  warden  to  a  ''  once,  twice,  thrice/'  and 
the  lodge  to  a  close! 

It  was  of  the  knight  par  excellence  of  this  truly  jovial 
Club,  and  of  this  matchless  masonic  fraternity,  many 
of  whom  were  in  fact  knights  of  Malta  and  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  who  in  the  Every  Night  made  the  low-roofed 
parlour  of  the  "  Three  Tuns  "  ring  with  a  "  fal,  lal,  lal, 
lal,  la,  la  " — ^it  was  of  this  knight,  who  like  the  Club  is 
now,  alas!  deftmct,  whose  vulgar  name  and  surname  were 
merely  John  Brown,  a  name  and  surname  which  many 
others  besides  himself  bore  in  our  good  City — that  the 
following  ludicrous  but  authentic  anecdote  was  told. 
John,  as  the  story  goes,  one  evening,  as  if  to  prove  the 
general  rule  of  his  attendance  at  the  Club  by  one  excep- 
tion, bethought  himself  of  killing  the  heavy  hour  within 
the  precincts  of  the  theatre.   He  chose  the  pit,  and  sate 

tuiy.  From  an  adyertiBement  in  the  Glasffow  Mercury  of  1783,  we  find 
that  the  Argyll  Lodge  then  met  in  Fraaer's  Hall,  King-street,  to  solenmise 
the  anniyersary  of  St.  John,  at  five  o'clock ;  dinner  in  Mr.  Scott's  Shak- 
spere  Tayem  being  announced  at  three  o'clock.  At  that  period,  a  regular 
Masons'  sermon  was  annually  preached  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  on  the 
27th  December. 
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himself  down  on  the  centre  seat.  The  play  went  on  as 
well  as  it  was  wont,  when  Glasgow  filled  the  box  circle 
with  the  fairest  of  her  citizens.  The  house,  which  was 
in  reality  a  bumper,  shouted  applause;  the  actors  bowed 
and  made  their  exits;  and  the  green  cloth  fell.  John 
was  pleased  Uke  all  around  him;  and  although  the  snug 
parlour  in  the  "  Three  Tuns"  often  swept  athwart  his 
brain,  he  bravely  resolyed  to  sit  out  the  afterpiece, 
which  that  eyemng  happened  to  be  '^  Love,  Law,  and 
Physic."  Every  one  acquainted  with  this  little  drama, 
must  remember  the  scene  where  one  of  the  characters, 
with  an  anxious  countenance,  enters  and  makes  the 
repeated  exclamation  "  But  where  is  John  BrownP"  A 
wag  near  the  orchestra,  aware  of  John's  Every  Night 
Club -going  propensity,  immediately  called  out,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  every  comer  of  the  theatre, 
"He  is  in  the  Three  Tuns."  The  words  struck  like  a 
thunder-bolt  on  the  ear  of  the  Every  Night  member, 
and  forgetting  for  a  moment  where  he  was,  he  bolted 
up  right  firom  his  pit  seat,  and  bawled  out,  "  You're  a 
liar,  sir;  I'm  here!" 
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Kind  reader!  if  thou  art  still  among  the  few  re- 
maining denizens  of  this  ever-changing  community,  who 
can  throw  thy  memory  back  to  the  exciting  period  of 
the  two  concluding  years  of  the  great  French  war,  when 
each  post  brought  an  account  of  some  event  which 
seemed  to  foretell  the  speedy  close  of  that  dreadful 
European  conflict  which  had  plunged  so  many  hearts  in 
woe  and  so  many  families  in  mourning,  then  wilt  thou 
easily  recollect  the  hundreds  of  anxious  citizens  who 
every  morning  hurried  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  London 
mail,  and  to  listen  to  the  hom-blast  which  announced 
its  arrival  at  the  bridge  which  then  spanned  the  as  yet 
imcovered  Molendinar.  Thou  mayest  likewise  remem- 
ber, that  at  that  time,  when  the  news  of  any  important 
victory  was  brought  by  a  mail  conveyance,  the  guard, 
donned  in  his  best  scarlet  coat  and  gold-banded  hat, 
announced  the  circumstance,  by  firing  off  his  carabine 
before  reaching  the  Cross,  and  that  the  coach  itself  was 
always  on  such  occasions  decorated  with  a  red  flag 
which  floated  from  the  roof.  Many  times  and  oft  do 
we  remember,  during  the  cold  winter  mornings  of  1812, 
when  the  Clyde  had  been  frozen  for  weeks  and  the  snow 
lay  deep  on  the  streets,  leaping  firom  our  comfortable 
bed  and  hurrying,  with  bounding  heart,  towards  the 
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great  rendezvous  of  news  at  the  Cross,  there  to  listen 
to  the  bulletins  of  the  Russian  campaign,  so  fatal  to  the 
French  troops,  and  to  get  tidings  of  General  Eutosof 
and  his  advancing  army;  to  hear  tales  of  the  fearAil 
encounters  which  took  place  between  the  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks  and  the  retreating  remnants  of  the  once  mag- 
nificent Ghllic  host,  consequent  on  the  fatal  passage  of 
the  Beresina ;  or  of  the  marine-like  manoBUvres  of  Admiral 
Tchitsigoff,  through  whose  strategy  it  was  expected  that 
Napoleon  himself  would  never  have  been  permitted  to 
recross  the  Vistula  or  the  Elbe. 

It  was  at  this  eventful  period,  particularly  when  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  newspapers  received  in 
the  Exchange  Coffee-room  to  satisfy  the  intense  curiosity 
of  the  City  quidnuncs,  that  either  Mr.  Walter  Ghraham 
or  Mr.  James  M'Queen  was  called  upon  to  mount  one  of 
the  tables  of  the  News-room,  to  read  aloud  to  the  assem- 
bled throng  the  stirring  and  all-absorbing  news  of  the 
day.  It  was  also  at  this  period  that  the  Club  known  by 
the  title  of  the  Post-office  was  in  its  most  palmy  state, 
and  could  count  the  most  numerous  body  of  members 
attending  its  every  evening  orgies. 

Although,  as  has  been  hinted,  the  Post-office  Club 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  about  the  period 
which  is  associated  with  the  remarkable  events  of  the 
Russian  and  German  campaigns,  its  commencement  may 
be  dated  at  least  a  couple  of  years  previous  to  that  time; 
its  birth  was  in  fact  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Glasgow  Bank,*  the  worthy  and  kind-hearted  cashier  of 

*  The  Glasgow  Bank  was  formed  in  1809,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Dennistoon  of  Golfhill,  whose  weU  known  liberality  and  judg- 
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the  one  being  generally  the  chainnan  of  the  other.  Aroimd 
such  an  attractive  star,  as  the  immediate  instniment  of 
the  liberality  so  strikingly  displayed  by  that  new  bank- 
ing institution  as  compared  with  that  of  the  others  which 
then  occupied  the  field  of  mercantile  accommodation, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  merchant  satellites  who 
revolved  nightly  were  neither  few  nor  unimportant 
Among  the  elder  members  of  the  brotherhood,  there 
were  several  of  the  more  notable  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  day,  while  among  the  junior  associates 
we  may  find  some  who  are  now  in  the  rank  of  our  mer- 
chant princes. 

The  Post-office  Club  owed  its  name  to  the  hour  of  its 
meeting  being  eight  o'clock  at  night — an  hour  at  which 
the  London  mail  was  made  up,  and  when  all  letters  for 
the  south  required  to  be  lodged  in  the  receiving-box 
of  the  central  Post-office,  which  was  then  a  small  low- 
roofed  building  in  Nelson-street,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  late  Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne — who,  with 
his  successors  in  the  office  of  postmaster,  have,  up  to 
this  moment,  been  most  scurvily  treated  by  the  Gbvem- 
ment  in  respect  to  Post-office  accommodation.*     At 

ment  soon  gained  for  it  a  high  poatioii  among  the  other  monetary  etta- 
bliahmenta  of  the  City.  The  Bank  was  first  opened  in  an  old  house  in 
North  Albion-street,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Montrose-street,  in  a  mansion  formerly  belonging  to  BIr.  Buchanan  of 
Ardenconnel. 

*  The  history  of  the  Post-office  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rery  best  indices 
of  the  progress  of  Glasgow.  So  late  as  1694,  an  application  was  made  to 
have  ihieefoot  posts  a-week  to  Edinburgh;  and  even  in  1709,  there  was  an 
application  by  the  Magistrates  to  Lord  Godolphin  to  have  a  hone  poet 
established  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The  correspondence  at  this 
period  must  have  been  of  the  most  limited  kind,  and  continued  to  be  so  till 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  From  1760,  the  trade  and  commerce 
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that  hour  a  small  bell,  whose  silvery  tinkle  many  of 
the  older  citizens  may  still  remember,  and  which  any 
of  the  more  juvenile  may  still  hear  in  the  rather  un- 
couth campanile  of  the  Bridgegate,  was  nightly  rung  in 
the  Laigh  Kirk  steeple,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previ- 
ous to  the  letter-box  being  closed,  to  warn  all  who  had 
letters  to  post;  and  so  soon  as  this  tinkle  was  heard 
over  the  then  mercantile  neighbourhood,  the  counting- 
house  clerks  or  porters  were  despatched  to  the  Post- 
office;  while,  on  hearing  the  same  tinkle,  the  members  of 
the  Post-office  Club  stepped  out  of  the  Tontine  CoSee- 
room  to  have  their  two  hours'  gossip  in  their  Club-room, 
which  was  at  that  period  in  a  tavern  in  the  as  yet  re- 
spectable Tontine-close,  kept  by  one  yclept  John  Neilson, 
who,  to  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  clever  and  attrac- 
tive Boniface,  added  the  imswerving  peculiarity  of  a  firm- 
ness appertaining  to  stubbornness,  particularly  when  his 
London  porter  was  condemned,  and  which  was,  moreover, 
by  some  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  flavour  of 

of  Glasgow  increased  eyery  year,  and  with  it  the  number  of  its  mercantile 
letters.  One  of  its  earliest  Post-offices  was  in  a  smaU  shop  in  Gibson's- 
wynd,  now  Prince's -street.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jackson  was  postmaster. 
Thereafter  it  was  taken  to  St.  Andrew's-street.  Thence  it  was  moyed  in 
1803  to  a  court  in  Trongate,  north  side,  which  has  eyer  since  been  called 
Post-office  Court.  In  1810,  when  Mr.  Bannatyne  became  postmaster,  it 
was  remoTcd  to  Nelson-street,  where  it  continued  several  years ;  and  was  in 
1840  moved  to  Glassford-street,  whence  it  is  hoped  to  be  soon  transferred  to 
George-square.  At  the  period  of  the  Union,  the  whole  postage  reyenue  of 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  yery  high  rates  charged  for  letters  compared 
with  the  present,  was  £1,194;  and  in  1781  the  reyenue  for  Glasgow  was 
only  £4,341.  In  1853,  with  a  penny  postage,  it  amo\inted  to  £47,063 :  7«<  6d. 
In  nine  years  the  increase  had  been  £20,353 :  11«.  lid.;  of  money-orders 
there  were,  in  1862, 144,787»  amo\inting  to  £267>444 :  28.  Ad.^-the  increase 
in  eight  years  being  in  number  73,086,  and  in  money  £133,414:  lU.9d. 
Letters  receiyed  and  deliyered  in  Glasgow,  in  1852, 15,507»504;  letters  re- 
ceived and  forwarded  in  Glasgow,  in  1852,  19,496,880. 
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Joe  Lambert's  tap  than  he  could  possibly  be,  declared  to 
be  altogether  a  misnomer!  The  beverage  indulged  in  by 
the  regular  members  of  the  Post-office  Club,  to  wash  down 
their  mercantile  news  and  town's  gossip,  had  litde  to  do 
with  malt  in  its  beery  state;  it  was  only  patronised  when 
it  condescended  to  become  the  parent  of  the  best  whisky, 
and  even  of  this  spirit-stirring  and  soothing  elixir  there 
was  little  called  for  in  comparison  to  old  Jamaica  ram, 
which  was  then  the  most  favourite  and  fashionable  tipple 
of  the  day.  Of  either,  however,  the  whole  fraternity  took 
but  little;  the  evening's  swallow  being  generally  limited 
to  two  small  glasses,  mixed  either  with  hot  or  cold  water, 
the  latter  article  (Heaven  knows!)  having  been  pretty 
liberally  attended  to  by  the  landlord  to  calm  the  spirit's 
potency  before  it  was  presented  to  his  guests!  To  the 
men  who  usually  encircled  the  Post-office  board,  it  re- 
quired, however,  but  little  stimulus  to  set  their  tongues 
in  motion,  and  far  more  than  they  ever  got  there  to 
make  them  silent.  Each  successive  night  brought  forth 
some  new  object,  either  of  interest  or  conjecture;  and 
when  a  topic  was  at  any  time  wanting  to  eke  out  the 
conversation,  the  president  had  always  a  London  account 
to  draw  upon  to  £01  up  the  chasm  that  might  be  experi- 
enced in  the  colloquial  currency! 

From  the  very  favourable  mercantile  position  in  which 
the  regular  members  of  the  Post-office  Club  were  placed, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  there  were  few,  if  any,  of 
the  many  evening  fraternities  which  had  the  same  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Glas- 
gow and  the  world,  as  those  who  encircled  the  board  of 
honest  John  Neilson.    It  was  here  that  every  new  phase 
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in  the  cominercial  history  of  the  country  was  at  once 
looked  at  and  discussed;  where  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  the 
public  funds  was  probed  and  accounted  for;  where  the 
Bank  of  England  stock  was  ever  consulted,  as  a  mercan- 
tile barometer,  to  guide  to  fortune  or  to  save  from  ship- 
wreck; and  where,  especially,  the  peculiarities  of  each 
particular  branch  of  business  or  manufacture  were  tho- 
roughly canvassed,  and  the  upward  or  downward  pro- 
gJs  of  the  mercantile  or  m^ufecturing  firme  of  the 
City  elicited. 

It  was  in  the  circle  of  the  Post-office  Club,  for  example, 
that  the  first  whisper  was  given  of  the  failure  of  a  well 
remembered  London  private  bank,  which  paralysed  for  a 
time  one  of  the  leading  and  afterwards  most  successfril 
establishments  in  Glasgow.  It  was  here  that  the  agita- 
tion excited  against  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  charter 
in  1812 — ^a  measure  condemned  by  both  Whig  and  Tory — 
was  nightly  kept  up  and  encouraged,  and  where  the  best 
arguments  were  adduced  for  holding  a  free  intercourse 
with  our  Eastern  possessions ;  *  and  it  was  here,  above  all, 
that  the  first  news  oozed  out,  of  the  fearfrd  failures  which 
were  eventually  to  take  place  on  the  following  morning, 
when  stoppages  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  million  and 
a-half  were  declared.  Well  do  we  recollect  the  conster- 
nation which  ensued,  when,  on  the  morning  of  a  day  in 
February  1816,  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  flew  like 
lightning  through  the  City,  and  each  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  when  at  his  desk, 

"  Held  hiB  breath  for  a  time.*' 

*  Messrs.  James  Finlay  &  Co.  despatched  the  first  ship  from  Scotland 
direct  to  India  in  1816. 
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What  a  rushing  to  ledgers  and  bill-books,  to  disooTer 
if  possible  the  mercantile  or  monetary  ramifications  that 
might  unfortunately  bind  any  debtors  to  those  who  were 
that  day  commercially  defunct !  How  many  qniet  and  fox- 
like queries  were  put,  to  fathom,  if  possible,  the  ultimate 
liabilities  of  those  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  long  list  of  unfortunate  bankrupts!  It  was,  in  tact^ 
a  moment  of  intense  uneasiness  and  anxiety;  and  when 
the  gloomy  day  closed,  and  darkness  covered  the  CSity, 
there  was  an  almost  universal  impulse  felt  to  hasten  to 
the  News-room,  and  from  thence  to  every  Club  that 
was  open.  It  may  therefore  be  easily  supposed  with  what 
heavy  hearts  and  breathless  anxiety  the  regular  members 
of  the  Post-office  hastened,  on  the  evening  of  that  day  of 
ruin,  at  the  very  first  tinkle  of  the  Post-office  bell,  to- 
wards the  Laigh  Eirk  close — there  to  worm  out,  if  possi- 
ble, from  the  on-that-night  taciturn  president,  the  secrets 
of  the  Bank  prison-house,  and  to  obtain  hints  that  might 
either  prepare  for  threatened  ills,  or  avert  evil  conse- 
quences. But  here,  as  it  may. well  be  believed,  there 
was  nothing  but  reserve  and  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
banker;  in  short,  he  was  far  more  zealous  to  receive 
than  to  give  any  clue  to  the  tangled  web  of  cross  bilb 
which  linked  numerous  important  firms  together,  and 
under  the  weight  of  which  many,  who  but  a  few  hours 
before  held  their  heads  so  high,  fell  under  the  terrible 
crash! 

But  let  tu9  no  longer  rest  our  recollections  on  the 
sad  events  of  that  dread  twelvemonth,  but  rather  recall 
the  imiversal  joy  produced  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  fraternity,  when  the  first  intelligence   was  an- 
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notinced  that  the  Goyermnent  had  agreed  to  issue  Ex- 
chequer  hills,  and  thus  to  save  the  immoveable  stocks  of 
many  of  the  as  yet  opulent  merchants  from  utter  ruin. 
While,  on  the  first  occasion,  each  member  retired  to  his 
home  from  the  Club  meeting  ahnost  in  a  state  of  hope- 
less despair;  on  the  second,  he  bounded  gaily  to  his  family 
with  all  the  happy  anticipations  which  an  honest  and 
hopeful  industry  with  confidence  inspired. 

It  was  also  amid  the  circle  of  the  Post-office  Club  that 
the  successfrd  attempt  made  by  Henry  Bell  to  reach 
Helensburgh  in  his  tiny  steamer  called  the  Comet,  was 
authoritatively  announced  andcommented  on ;  but,  Heaven 
knows,  without  the  most  distant  idea  of  what  that  first 
practical  effort  has  accomplished  or  may  yet  accomplish ! 
The  Comet,*  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  prepa- 
ration, at  length  left  the  Broomielaw,  one  morning  in 
1813,  guided  by  its  own  engineer,  accompanied  by  its 
biulder,  Mr.  Wood  of  Port-Glasgow,  and  cheered  on 
its  course  by  some  of  the  best  mechanicians  and  scien- 
tific men  then  living  in  the  City.  We  can  well  conceive 
the  bounding  heart  of  the  iU-requited  projector,  when 
the  revolving  wheels  first  agitated  the  bosom  of  the 
Clyde,  and  when  by  their  motion  the  happy-freighted 
craft  was  seen  to  march  forward  on  its  course.  The  ex- 
periment was,  to  the  crowd  of  onlookers,  a  very  small  one ; 
but  the  result  of  it  has  been  to  change  every  thing  that 
can  be  affected  by  increased  communication,  and  cheaper 
and  more  rapid  locomotion.  It  was  the  first  trial  of  a 
new  physical  power,  destined  to  accomplish  the  greatest 

*  The  Comet  was  a  boat  of  only  thirty  tons  burthen,  and  boasted  an 
engine  of  only  three  horse-power. 
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of  moral  changes, — ^the  first  starting  of  that  new  agent 
which  was,  ere  long,  to  make  Glasgow  an  ocean  harbour, 
and  to  unite  her  commerce  with  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,— and  to  become  in  short,  as  it  now  is,  one  of  the 
best  and  mightiest  missionaries  of  intelligence,  civiliza- 
tion,  and  peace.  In  spite  of  the  sneers  of  envious  skip- 
pers, and  the  doubts  of  canny  capitalists,  funds  were  soon 
raised  to  attempt  a  bolder  and  more  successful  experi- 
ment; and  ere  two  or  three  years  had  roUed  over,  the 
new  motive  agent  of  the  Clyde  had  extended  itself  to 
the  Thames  and  the  Mersey.  Considering  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  members  of  the  Post-office  Club,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  successful  restdt 
of  Henry  Bell's  practical  experiment  they  felt  the  deep- 
est sympathy — ^wisely  accounting  it  better  than  all  the 
speculative  theories  which  had  hitherto  been  promul- 
gated ; — and,  as  a  token  of  that  sympathy,  it  may  be  added, 
that  to  certain  of  the  members  of  this  mercantile  fira- 
temity  belong  the  honour  of  having  afterwardB  aided  in 
the  establishment  of  our  first  coasting,  and  thereafter  of 
our  ocean  steamers. 

When  we  think  of  the  many  changeful  circumstances 
which  attended  the  mercantile  world  during  the  half- 
dozen  years  which  succeeded  the  termination  of  the  war, 
and  which  were,  no  doubt,  much  aided  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary tinkering  which  then  took  place  in  the  national  cur- 
rency, it  will  at  once  be  acknowledged  that  the  Post-office 
Club  had  abimdant  subjects  for  their  nightly  gossip,  and 
that  the  conclusions  which  were  arrived  at  by  the  various 
conclaves  who  sipped  their  grog  or  toddy  in  John  Neil- 
son's  tavern,  were  perhaps  found  to  be,  when  acted  on,  as 
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great  and  as  beneficial  to  the  community  as  any  of  those 
that  were  reached  by  a  more  quiet  and  recondite  species 
of  ratiocination.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  during  the 
successiye  distresses  which  took  place  among  the  working- 
classes  in  Glasgow,  from  1816  to  1820,  there  were  no  in- 
dividuals who  did  more  for  their  amelioration  than  the 
members  of  the  Post-office  Club.  When  we  turn  to  the 
glorious  records  of  philanthropy  which,  during  two  pe- 
riods at  least,  exhibit  a  subscription-list  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  there  is  not 
a  name  connected  with  that  fraternity  which  does  not 
figure  in  these  muster-rolls  of  benevolence;  while  some  of 
them  also,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  typhus  scourge 
of  1818,  fearlessly  devoted  themselves  to  the  philanthropic 
duty  of  visiting  the  haunts  of  disease  and  misery,  and 
thereby  ameliorated  the  sad  condition  of  their  poorer  and 
neglected  fellow-citizens — a  duty  which,  in  this  instance, 
gained  for  them,  from  a  community  not  always  grateful, 
a  halo  of  respect  and  admiration.* 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Post-office  Club,  which, 
during  the  years  of  its  existence,  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  our  City's  social  brotherhoods. 
Its  birth,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  took  place  during 


*  In  1816x10  less  than  £9,653 :  i».  2d.  was  distributed  among  23,130  per- 
sons ont  of  employment.  In  1819  a  sum  of  £6,624 :  lis.  Id.  was  raised  for 
the  cure  and  eradication  of  typhus  fever;  while,  in  1819-20,  upwards  of  a 
thousand  persons  were  employed  in  public  works,  to  save  them  from  star- 
Tation,  through  the  liberal  efforts  of  the  citizens  and  the  Corporation.  Dur- 
ing the  prcTalence  of  the  feyer,  no  one  exerted  himself  more  to  alleriate 
distress  than  Mr.  William  Lcckie,  a  regular  member  of  the  Post-office  Club ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  think,  that  when  that  beneyolent-hearted  individual 
became  unfortunate  in  business,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  Collector- 
ship  of  Police. 
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a  most  eventftil  period.  It  was  cradled,  too,  amid  manu- 
facturing metamorphoses,  which  absolutely  altered  Uie 
whole  aspect  of  Glasgow  society,  while  it  pursued  its  on- 
ward career  unimpaired  either  by  the  mercantile  clouds 
or  sunshine  which  successirely  fell  upon  the  citizens,  until 
at  length  it  gave  up  the  ghost,  imder  the  destroying  in- 
fluence of  a  western  emigration  fever  and  the  loss  of 
him  who  had  so  long  acted  as  its  loadstone  and  guardian. 
Should  any  youthM  citizen  ever  chance  to  listen  to  the 
silvery  tinkle  of  the  bell  before  alluded  to,  he,  without 
much  stretch  of  imagination,  may  at  once  realise  to 
himself  the  first  call  and  the  last  knell  of  the  Post-office 
Club. 
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GLASGOW  IN  1814  TO  ISIG—AND  THE  FRENCH  CLUB. 


There  was  perhaps  no  period,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  in  the  modem  history  of  Glasgow,  more  replete 
with  anxiety  and  excitement  among  all  classes  of  the 
citizens  than  the  months  and  days  of  1814,  1815,  and 
1816.  Amid  the  thousand  rumours  and  the  momentous 
realities  connected  with  the  warlike  operations  then 
daily  agitating  every  quarter  of  Europe,  there  was  little 
time  and  less  inclination  for  the  discussion  of  any  other 
topic.  Every  man  was  on  tiptoe  to  learn  what  was 
to  fix  the  condition  of  nations,  and  what  was  to  seal 
the  fate  of  his  own  beloved  land.  It  was  a  restless- 
ness of  which  any  one  who  has  only  lived  in  the  placid 
period  of  the  past  forty  years  can  have  no  idea — an 
excitement  which  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  all  other 
thoughts  and  anxieties.  The  first  temporary  check  to 
this  excitement  about  public  news  was,  however,  felt 
on  the  12th  April  1814,  when  the  intelligence  of  Napo- 
leon's abdication  was  announced  by  the  guard  of  the 
London  mail-coach,  on  its  arrival  in  front  of  the  Ex- 
change at  the  Cross.  Hopes  and  fears  were  now  seem- 
ingly at  an  end.  The  threat  of  invasion  which  had  kept 
the  whole  nation  in  hot  water,  although  not  in  fear, 
and  the  gigantic  power  of  Bonaparte  had  both  vanished; 
and  the  angel  of  peace,  which  had  so  long  abandoned 
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the  world,  seemed  now  ready  to  return  with  the  Em- 
peror's expatriation  to  Elba.  The  news  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  flew  like  lightning  through  the  City, 
and  the  people,  with  one  accord,  resolved  that  night  to 
certify  their  exultation  at  the  event  by  publicly  illumi- 
nating their  shops  and  houses,  and  by  lighting  bonfires 
on  each  and  all  of  their  public  thoroughfares.  The 
regiments  forming  the  garrison  turned  out  at  mid-day 
to  fire  a  feu  de  joie  in  the  Green,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  the  3d  battalion  of  Lanarkshire  Local  Militia, 
commanded  by  Colonel  G^des,  of  Verreville  celebrity, 
whose  sable  steed,  as  it  reared  amid  the  noise  and  the 
blaze  of  the  expended  gunpowder,  did  not  fail  to  realise 
the  truth  of  Blind  Alick's  immortal  stanzas: — 

"  Like  the  fiery  god  of  war, 

Colonel  Geddes  doth  adyance, 
On  a  black  horse  that  belonged 
To  the  murder *d  king  of  France ! " 

During  the  lull  which  followed  the  reiostatement  of 
the  Bourbons  on  their  ancient  throne,  foreign  politics 
lost  for  a  time  their  aU- engrossing  interest;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  Bonaparte's  landing  from 
Elba  received  in  Glasgow,  than  the  old  craving  after 
news  became  as  violent  as  ever — a  craving  which  was 
only  again  soothed  and  satisfied  when  the  victory  of 
Waterloo  once  more  pacified  Europe.  Owing  to  the 
many  years  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  generally  excluded  from  the  Continent, 
but  particidarly  from  France  and  Italy,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  shotdd  have  existed,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  far  greater  differences  between  the  habits,  fashions. 
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feelings,  pastimes,  and  opinions  of  ourselves  and  those  of 
our  Continental  neighbours  than  can  weU  be  imagined  by 
any  one  of  the  present  day.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
peace  of  1814  been  proclaimed — ^which  threw  open  the 
long-dosed  gates  of  France  to  our  inquisitive  country* 
men — ^than  a  rapid  change  took  place  in  our  ideas  about 
many  things;  and  although  the  migratory  spirit  of  the 
Englishman  was  not,  perhaps,  so  strongly  and  decidedly 
exhibited  at  first  among  the  denizens  of  our  northern 
City  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  still  it  soon  spread, 
and  ere  the  lapse  of  many  years  Glasgow — ^which  in  1814 
cotdd  scarcely  point  to  above  a  dozen  of  her  inhabitants 
who  had  paced  the  Palais  Boyal  or  gazed  on  the  wonders 
of  the  Louvre — numbered  thousands  who  could  prate  as 
glibly  about  the  cuisine  of  Les  trais  Jrirea  Pravengaux  in 
the  Palais  Boyal,  and  the  chefs  d^osuvres  of  the  Italian 
and  the  Flemish  masters  in  the  almost  endless  gallery 
which  borders  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  as  though 
they  had  all  been  bom  and  bred  within  soimd  of  the 
great  bell  of  Notre  Dame. 

Among  the  many  changes  which  a  renewed  inter- 
course  with  the  Ccmtinent,  and  especially  with  Paris, 
produced,  there  was  perhaps  none  which  became  so  im- 
mediately palpable  as  the  alteration  in  dress,  particularly 
among  the  better  classes  in  Glasgow.  As  an  instance, 
we  may  mention  that  the  long  wide  loose-hanging 
gaiters,  which  had  succeeded  the  tight  pantaloons  and 
Hessian  boots — and  which,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
the  favourite  attire  of  every  man  of  fashion,  both  old 
and  young — were  soon  abandoned,  amid  the  just  ridicule 
which  the  French  caricaturists  bestowed  on  this  most 

2  o 
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firightM  piece  of  EngliBh  dieBs,  in  their  Bouleyard  pic- 
tures of  Mbmieur  Ood^dem.  It  was  then  that  breeches 
became  discarded  by  all  who  sunned  themselyes  in  the 
Trongate,  and  that  trousers,  that  most  easy  and  useful 
of  all  habiliments,  and  which  has  happily  continued  a 
favourite  on  the  broad  walk  of  Kensington  Gardens,  as 
in  the  broader  alUe  of  the  Champs  Eiys^es,  became  patro- 
nised by  the  young,  and  ultimately  gained  favour  even 
with  the  old.  The  large  thick  neckcloth  was  also  about 
this  period  exchanged  for  the  smart  black  cravat;  while 
the  flaunting  frills,  which  fluttered  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
single-breasted  waistcoat,  began  to  be  furled  or  cut  oS. 
The  swallow-tailed  coats,  which  so  long  ruled  paramount 
by  day  and  by  night,  were  exchanged  in  the  forenoon 
for  the  miUtary-cut  surtout,  and  in  the  evening  for  a 
longer- waisted  and  shorter-skirted  garment;  while  the 
striped  and  barred  waistcoat,  which  had  so  long  charac- 
terised the  costume  of  Glasgow  grandfathers,  was  sup- 
planted by  vests  of  black  or  plain-coloured  kerseymere. 
The  long  trailing  great-coat  was  also  abandoned  for  the 
short  military  cloak,  while  the  tall  cone-shaped  chapeau 
was  displaced  by  a  smaller  and  less  absurd-looking  hat. 

If  the  gentlemen's  attire  began  to  resemble  that  of 
our  continental  neighbours  so  soon  as  the  war  had 
closed,  the  dress  of  the  ladies  underwent  even  a  more 
immediate  and  sweeping  metamorphosis.  At  that  pecu- 
liar period,  the  style  of  English  female  attire  was  alto- 
gether most  inelegant  and  unbecoming.  Whether  from 
the  expense  of  material,  or  from  the  caprice  of  the  milli- 
ner, it  is  certain  that  the  gowns  and  pelisses  which  were 
then  worn,  were  so  tight-fitting  and  scanty,  as  to  control. 
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in  some  degree,  the  &ee  motion  of  the  limbs,  and  sadly 
to  injure  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure.  The  fashion  in 
this  respect  is  so  much  altered,  that  we  most  unhesitat- 
ingly say,  that  a  lady's  dress  in  1855  contains  nearly 
three  times  as  much  silk,  satin,  or  muslin  as  it  did  in 
1814.  Then,  too,  the  cut  was  hideous  in  the  extreme ; 
the  waist  being  raised  nearly  to  the  shotdders,  and  the 
bust  brought  up  by  the  shortness  of  the  waist  to  a  1;oo 
proximate  acquaintanceship  with  the  chin!  The  bon- 
nets were  small,  and  resembled  a  grocer's  scoop,  while 
the  touUen-semble  was  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  French 
in  ridiculing  our  English  female  habiliments,  in  the  well 
known  and  long  popular  yaudeville  of  *'  Les  Anglaises 
pour-rire." 

If  a  renewed  intercourse  with  France  altered,  as  it 
certainly  did,  our  taste  with  respect  to  dress,  it  still 
more  changed  the  character  and  style  of  our  dinner 
parties.  The  tables  which  hitherto  had.  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  all  sorts  of  meat  and  vegetables,  became 
gradually  relieved  of  their  burden.  The  pieces  de  resist" 
ance  became  less  in  bulk,  and  the  smaller  dishes  were 
more  frequently  brought  forward  in  separate  courses. 
Silver  forks  soon  became  general,  and  table-napkins  were 
now  as  common  as  formerly  they  were  rare.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  wines,  too,  in  common  use,  was  changed; 
for,  during  dinner,  the  guests  were  not  limited  to  Lis- 
bon, TeneriiSe,  or  Sherry,  but  were  now  asked  to  take 
Hock,  MoseUe,  or  Sauteme,  while  there  was  scarcely  un 
gran  numgiare  (as  the  Italians  call  a  great  entertain- 
ment) given,  without  the  crack  of  a  Champagne  cork 
being  heard,  to  enliven  the  company  with  the  certainty 
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of  being  immediately  presented  with  a  glass  of  this  ex- 
hilarating beverage.  In  spite  of  the  increased  use  of 
wines  at  dinner  parties,  during  the  second  decade  of 
the  19th  century,  in  Glasgow,  cold  pimch  still  kept  its 
ground  during  a  part  of  the  eyening, — although  per- 
haps the  china  bowl  was  not  so  often  emptied  as  it  was 
wont  to  be,  when  landlords  locked  the  doors  of  their 
dining-rooms,  to  show  their  hospitality  by  rendering 
their  guests  imable  to  carry  off,  unassisted,  what  they 
had  swallowed. 

However  intimate  may  have  been  the  relations  which 
existed  between  France  and  Scotland,  antecedent  and 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  Beagui  wrote  his  curious 
history  entitled  La  Gfuerre  d'JScosse;*  and  however  much 
diffused  must  have  necessarily  been,  at  that  time,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gkllic  tongue  among  our  countrymen 
and  their  friendly  allies,  still  it  appears  pretty  evident, 
from  all  that  can  be  gathered  on  the  surface  of  society, 
that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  centuries,  at 
least,  there  were  but  few  among  the  mass  of  Scotchmen 
who  either  understood  or  spoke  the  language  of  France 
with  facility.  From  the  records  of  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow,  the  fact  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  deduced,  that 
little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  its  study  in  our  City, 
seeing  that,  in  1663,  a  Monsieur  Bemardon  required 
certain  very  great  inducements  before  he  would  settle 
in  Glasgow  as  a  teacher  of  French.     Of  the  successive 

*  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  d'Ecosee,  pendant  lea  Campagnes  1548  et  1549, 
printed  by  the  MaitUuid  Club.  Hub  expedition  was  sent  oyer  fnm.  France 
by  Henry  II.  in  the  spring  of  1548,  in  consequence  of  the  appeal  made 
to  him  by  the  party  attached  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  opposed  to  the 
usurping  power  of  England. 
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French  professors,  who  may  have  attempted  to  eke  out 
a  rather  scanty  suhsistence  by  teaching  their  native 
language  in  Glasgow,  previous  to  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  there  are  really  few  of  which  the  trumpet  of  fame 
has  spoken.  About  that  period,  however,  among  the 
many  intelligent  and  well-educated  refugees  who  took 
shelter  in  England,  from  the  political  fever  which  then 
so  pitilessly  raged  in  France,  there  was  one  who  chose 
Glasgow  as  his  domicile,  and  who  immediately  turned 
his  attention  to  tuition.  It  was  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1795  that  Monsieur  Christopher  Halley  first 
opened  his  French  classes,  and  it  was  to  his  exertions 
that  the  few  who  really  then  became  masters  of  the  French 
tongue  owe  the  acquirement.  M.  HaUey  had  been,  pre- 
vious to  his  exile,  a  parish  priest  in  Normandy,  and  was 
a  man  of  high  character  and  of  most  amiable  disposition. 
He  was  beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  continued  to  be  so  till 
his  death  in  1811.  At  the  short  peace  of  1802,  a  Monsieur 
Lemoimaire  appears  to  have  taught  French,  but  of  him 
or  of  his  pupils  we  know  little.  Soon  after  this,  however, 
Monsieur  Dufour  became  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  and 
with  M.  Halley  divided  almost  all  the  young  students 
of  French  in  Glasgow.  As  the  City  became  larger,  and 
the  education  more  liberal,  various  other  teachers  of 
the  language  of  Gaul  settled  here;  and  among  those. 
Monsieur  Harmand  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  and 
celebrated.  It  may  be  asserted,  however,  with  much 
truth,  that  up  to  the  year  1814,  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  and  literature  was  not  at  all  regarded 
as  a  necessary  branch  of  a  young  man's  education  in 
Glasgow,  for  among  the  thousands  who  had  been  called 
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under  the  fear  of  the  ferok  to  conjugate  amo,  there  were 
but  very  few,  indeed,  who  were  brought  under  the  dread 
of  the  cane  to  decline  unefiUe! 

No  sooner  had  the  Allies  entered  the  French  capital^ 
and  a  few  of  our  Glasgow  citizens  plucked  up  courage 
to  cross  the  Channel,  without  one  word  whereby  to  in- 
terpret their  wants,  than  a  new  stimulus  was  given  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  French  tongue.  Classes  for  old 
and  young  began  immediately  to  be  formed,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth  there  were  not  a  few  who 
could,  in  the  way  of  French  at  least,  have  filled  the 
office  of  a  dragoman. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  there  arose  a  dub, 
the  estabUshment  of  which  contributed  materially  to  ex- 
tend a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
in  Glasgow,  and  which  was  known  under  the  title  of  the 
French  Club.    The  ostensible  object  of  this  fraternity 
was  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  French^ 
reading  French  newspapers,  and  discussing  foreign  po- 
litics and  foreign  literature;   and  as  a  saf^uard  and 
retreat  from  the  too  greai;  volubility  of  certain  of  the 
members,  there  was  a  single  card-table  provided,  where 
a  partie  quarrie  could  sit  down  to  a  rubber  at  whist. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  rather  literary  Club  took  place 
during  the  year  1816,  and  it  continued  occasionally  to 
assemble  for  some  years.    At  first,  its  meetings  were 
once  a- week;  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  became  less 
frequent — not  so  much  from  losing  their  zest  as  from 
the  loss  of  several  of  the  best  members,  whose  mercantile 
avocations  had  foimd  a  wider  field  for  business  on  the 
Continent  than  Glasgow  then  afforded  them. 
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The  members  of  the  French  Club  consisted  of  M. 
Hugot  (French  consul)^  M.  Harmand  (vice-consul),  the 
whole  of  the  foreigners  connected  with  the  house  of 
James  Finlay  &  Co.,  several  Germans  interested  in  the 
trade  with  Hamburgh  and  other  towns  in  Germany,  a 
few  merchants  who  had  long  lived  in  the  French  West 
India  islands,  Mr.  GFeorge  Finlay  (since  famous  for  his 
connection  with  the  Greek  diplomatic  controversy),  and 
about  half-a-dozen  young  men  just  escaped  from  classes 
(to  which  last  category  we  ourselves  belonged),  who 
were  desirous  to  acquire  with  greater  fluency  the  spoken 
language  of  France,  in  the  prospect  of  being  soon  caUed 
to  use  it  on  the  Continent.  The  hour  of  meeting  was 
eight;  and  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  a  petit  aouper,  got 
up  as  much  according  to  the  French  taste  as  a  Scotch 
cook  could  then  manage,  was  served,  and  followed  by  a 
beverage  which,  though  limited  in  quaUty,  occasionaUy 
tended  to  dissipate  mauvaiae  hcmte^  and  to  give  a  little 
more  suppleness  to  the  tongue. 

The  majority  of  the  members  being  individuals  who 
had  travelled  in  foreign  lands,  or  who,  during  the  few 
preceding  years,  had  at  least  seen  somewhat  of  the 
European  world,  varied  topics  of  conversation  were  al- 
ways ready,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  weather. 
The  description  of  a  foreign  town;  an  anecdote  illustra- 
tive of  some  singularity  connected  with  the  manners  of 
a  country;  the  narrative  of  some  strange  adventure  on 
the  road  or  in  the  diligence;  a  critique  on  some  new 
opera  at  the  Academie  de  Musique,  or  some  new  dramatic 
novelty  at  the  then  much  patronised  Varietis  of  Paris, 
eked  out,  among  other  things,  the  incessant  clitter'Clatter 
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of  the  evening's  amuflement,  and  stimulated  the  few  who 
had  not  as  yet  visited  the  Continent^  to  fulfil,  as  soon  as 
possible,  their  long-cherished  desire  to  do  so.  The  m^n- 
bers  had  a  fisur  wider  range  of  subjects  to  discuss,  than 
those  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  other  social  frater- 
nities in  the  City.  In  conversation,  they  were  in  &ct 
cosmopolitan;  and  hence,  one  seldom  left  a  meeting  with- 
out having  heard  something  new,  while  that  something 
was  worth  remembering.  It  was  likewise  a  standing  role 
of  this  fraternity,  that  every  intelligent  foreigner  was 
gladly  hailed  as  a  guest  during  his  visit  to  Glasgow;  and 
as  there  were  about  this  period  not  a  few  who  had  gal- 
lantly braved  the  difficulties  and  expense  incident  to 
reaching  our  northern  City,  it  so  happ^ied  that  several 
strangers  of  celebrity  were  occasionally  introduced  to 
the  Club.  In  this  way  the  members,  whether  travelled 
or  otherwise,  were  made  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  and  manners  of  the  EoUmarkt  at  Vienna, 
or  the  Linden  at  Berlin,  as  though  they  themselves  had 
at  one  time  listened  to  St.  Stephen's  beU,  or  had  gazed 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Spree;  while  the  gay  and  lively 
descriptions  of  those  who  had  either  strolled  through  the 
Chiaja  at  Naples,  or  rattled  down  the  Corso  at  Bome, 
made  many,  who  had  as  yet  never  crossed  the  channel, 
atmost  feel  as  if  they  had  themselves  stood  within  eye- 
shot of  Vesuvius,  or  had  really  listened  to  the  Miserere 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  I 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  topics,  which  thus  neces- 
sarily added  to  the  instruction  or  hilarity  of  the  Club 
meetings,  were  the  then  numerous  maJaprop  doings  and 
sayings  of  John  Bull  in  France.     Many  were  the  roars 
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of  laughter  wliicli  were  thus  excited  at  his  expense.  It 
was  here  that  we  first  heard  the  story  narrated  of  the 
tico  tailors,  mayhap  of  Tooley-street^  attempting  to 
travel  as  mihrch  in  France,  who,  on  haying  ordered  the 
gargon  to  bring  dinner  for  two  gentlemen,  instantly 
replied,  ^^  Bien,  Messieurs,  tout  d  Vheure**  At  the  last 
sound  both  snips  started  up,  and  looking  at  each  other 
in  perfect  astonishment,  exclaimed  ''We  are  smoked!" 
It  was  here,  too,  that  we  were  first  told  of  the  English 
prude,  who,  on  her  landing  at  Calais,  fearing  that  she 
might  feel  cold  during  the  night,  cahnly  asked  the  fiUe 
de  chambre  to  have  deux  Matehts  ready  to  keep  her  bed 
warm!  The  astonishment  of  the  chambermaid,  at  such 
a  request,  may  be  conceiyed  to  have  been  as  great  as 
would  that  of  Madame  had  her  orders  been  carried  out 
to  the  letter!  It  was  likewise  to  one  of  the  members  of 
the  French  Club  that  we  owe  the  following  little  absur- 
dity, which  happened  when  trayelling  in  the  Calais  dili- 
gence to  Paris,  and  which  we  can  still  almost  narrate  in 
his  own  words: — "  When  we  arrived  at  Breteuil,  where 
we  were  to  pass  the  night,  the  landlady  received  us  with 
unbounded  attention;  and  whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  the  supper,  the  comfort  of  the  chambers, 
or  the  fatigue  arising  from  not  being  in  bed  for  nights, 
there  was  not  a  traveller  by  the  diligence  who  did  not 
sleep  as  soundly  as  though  he  had  drank  of  the  cup  of 
Juliet.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  it  might  have  been  as 
difficult  to  rouse  the  passengers  from  their  dormitories, 
as  it  was  to  draw  the  daughter  of  Capulet  from  the 
tomb  of  her  fathers,  had  accident  not  relieved  the  con- 
ductor from  this  laborious  task.     The  fact  was,  that 
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one  of  the  passengers,  an  Englishman,  had  had  a  dis- 
agreeable dream  towards  morning — had  risen,  and  was 
anxious  for  water,  which,  by  some  mistake,  the  Gham- 
bermaid  had  omitted  to  put  into  his  bed-room.  The 
word,  too,  for  water  he  had  forgotten,  but  the  diction- 
ary being  at  hand,  he  soon  found  '  Eau,'  the  yocable  he 
wanted;  and,  with  'Eau'  between  his  lips,  he  opened 
the  chamber-door,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, and  bellowed  out  the  exclamation,  in  tones  of  such 
extraordinary  earnestness,  that  the  whole  house  became 
alarmed,  and  rushed  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded«  Pierre,  Claude,  Baptiste,  were  all  upon  the  stair, 
followed  by  Leonore  and  the  landlady,  who,  no  doubt, 
imagined  there  was  something  serious  the  matter,  as 
the  Englishman  still  continued  to  bawl  'Eau!  eau!  eau!' 
at  the  very  top  of  his  voice.  '  Que  youlez-yous.  Mon- 
sieur?' said  the  whole  household  in  one  voice.  'Eau! 
eau!  eau!'  was  the  answer.  Chink  went  one  door — 
clap  went  another — out  popped  one  in  breeches  and 
another  in  a  nightcap — a  living  transcript  of  Peregrine 
Pickle's  scene  with  Jolter  at  Amiens.  *  What's  the  mat- 
ter? what's  the  matter?'  was  the  universal  cry.  *  Eau! 
eau!'  reiterated  the  son  of  merry  England.  '  Run  for 
the  doctor,'  cried  a  London  cit,  who  approached  the  scene 
of  action  with 

*  HIb  old  beard  scarcely  shayen ! ' 

'run  for  the  doctor — 'tis  British  cholera!  'tis  British 
cholera!  the  precise  symptoms  of  Alderman  Simkins 
after  the  last  Fishmongers'  dinner!'  The  landlady,  in 
an  accent  of  the  greatest  sympathy,  entreated  to  know 
what  was  really  the  matter.     'God-dem — Eau!  eau  I' 
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responded  the  Briton.  'Another  paroxysm — nothing 
will  do  bnt  opium/  cried  the  Cockney,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  Englishman's  shoulder.  '  In  Gbd's  name 
what  do  you  meanP — ^I  have  been  calling  for  water  for 
some  minutes,  and  you  are  talking  of  opium  I'  '  You  were 
bellowing  Oh!  oh!  and  we  all  thought  you  ill.'  "Tis 
the  French  for  water^  said  the  Englishman,  eyidently 
fretful.  *  It  would  be  much  better  then  to  speak  your 
own  mother  tongue,'  grumbled  the  Cockney.  Upon 
this  some  one  said  it  was  de  Veau  the  gentleman  wanted. 
''Water!"  exclaimed  the  whole  household,  and  ran 
down  stairs,  convulsed  with  laughter,  while  the  yarious 
passengers  retired  to  finish  their  toilet." 

While  such  light  causerie  might  be  said  to  be  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  eyening's  pastime  at  the 
French  Club,  a  rather  long  and  even  grave  yam  was 
occasionally  permitted  to  be  spun  by  any  member  who 
inight  have  encountered,  in  his  Continental  peregrina- 
tions,  anything  illustrative  of  a  national  peculiarity.  We 
ourselves,  after  returning  from  Italy,  were  occasionally 
allowed  this  indulgence;  and  as  a  certain  story  of  ours 
may  still,  at  this  distant  date,  be  interesting,  from  hav- 
ing been  then  put  into  a  shape  fitted  for  the  public  eye, 
we  shall  now  wind  up  the  history  of  the  French  Club, 
by  merely  stating  that  we  have  inserted  it  in  our  Ap- 
pendix. The  French  Club  had  a  short  life,  but  that 
was  a  merry  one.  It  died  of  youth — ^not  of  age;  for 
had  its  members  been  each  blessed  with  a  fortune,  a 
business,  or  a  settled  home  in  Glasgow,  it  certainly 
would  have  continued  to  be  much  longer  a  most  de- 
Ughtfol  resort  to  all  lovers  of  petita  aouperB,  and  of  that 
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tongue  which  has  ever  giyen  to  these  entertainments 
their  chief  spirit  and  delight.  During  its  short  and 
spirihiel  career,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  it  at  least  had 
the  merit  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  "Glasgow 
Foreign  library,"  from  which  many  of  the  younger 
citizens  so  long  derived  both  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion. 
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The  origin  of  Anderston,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow^  though  for  nearly  a  century  a 
suburb,  and  now  almost  an  integral  part  of  our  commer- 
cial metropolis,  may  be  said  to  be  of  yesterday.  In  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  the  ground  on  which  the  vil- 
lage stood,  was,  it  appears,  a  very  improductiye  farm  of 
the  Stobcross  property,  belonging  at  that  time  to  a  Mr. 
Anderson ;  who,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  more  from  houses 
than  from  grain  crops,  commenced  the  erection  of  small 
houses  thereon  about  the  year  1725,  and  bestowed  on 
this  little  more  than  clachan  his  own  name.  For  some 
time,  however,  building  progressed  slowly;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  property  fell,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  John  Orr  of  Barrowfield,  about  the  year  1734, 
that  it  could  even  lay  claim  to  the  designation  of  a  village. 
At  that  time,  the  spot  now  covered  by  so  many  "  stately 
tenements  "  could  boast  only  of  a  few  thatched  houses, 
"  with  one  built  of  turf,"  in  which  last,  according  to 
tradition,  a  weaver  of  genius  fabricated  the  first  check 
handkerchief  made  in  this  country.*    From  that  period, 

*  Brown  mentions,  in  his  <'  History  of  Glasgow/'  that  these  handker- 
chiefii  "  were  only  eleven  nails  wide;  they  were  nicknamed  half-all  half- 
guarter-aU  divoties,  from  the  materials  with  which  the  house  was  huilt  in 
which  they  were  first  wrought."    Divot  signifies  a  torf. 
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however,  a  stimulus  was  given  to  its  progress,  not  only 
by  the  fostering  care  of  its  new  proprietor,  but  also  by 
its  becoming  the  seat  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
village  of  Anderston  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  cra- 
dle of  Glasgow  manufactures* — at  first  of  linen,  and  soon 
after  of  cotton.  The  names  of  some  of  our  most  able, 
successful,  and  notable  manufacturers,  must  ever  be  as- 
sociated with  Anderston; — ^Monteith,  M'Uquham,  Gil- 
lespie, and  the  Grants — ^the  three  first  having  won  for 
themselves  the  very  first  places  in  Glasgow  society,  and 
the  last  not  a  less  enviable  position  in  Manchesterf — will 
at  once  occur  to  the  local  reader. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  we  first  intro- 
duced thee,  gentle  reader!  to  the  village  of  Anderston, 

*  From  the  Weekly  Magtuine  of  1768,  we  learn  that  the  manufactoien 
of  Anderston  had  brought  over  from  France  upwards  of  fortj  women,  who 
settled  in  that  Tillage,  to  be  employed  in  spinning  fine  yam.  Perhaps  the 
connection  with  France  may  account  for  the  taste  and  actiyity  of  some  of 
the  succeeding  inhabitants  of  the  yiUage. 

f  We  hare  already  alluded  to  the  Anderston  corlUf  or  manufartnreis, 
and  among  these  none  played  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  Mr.  James  Mon- 
teith,  who  has  always  been  considered  the  first  manufacturer  who  worked 
a  muslin  web,  muslins  of  cotton  yam  from  the  mule  jenny  haTing  been 
first  made  in  Anderston  in  1785.  Of  this  gentleman,  to  whom  Glasgow  is 
so  deeply  indebted  for  the  first  step  he  took  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
who  was  the  father  of  so  many  sons  who  emulated  their  parent's  talents, 
many  curious  anecdotes  haye  been  told.  Among  these  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  it  was  to  Mr.  Monteith's  declining  to  stand  Church  censure  that  the 
Anderston  Relief  Church  owes  its  establishment.  The  attempt  to  censure 
him  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  himself  and  his  wife,  when  one  day 
proceeding  to  their  usual  place  of  worship  (the  Dissenting  church  in  Duke- 
street),  haying  turned  aside  into  the  Tron  Church  of  the  Bstablishment, 
on  account  of  being  OTertaken  in  a  yery  heayy  shower.  For  this  grieyous 
ofienoe  both  he  and  his  lady  were  ordered  to  stand  a  sessional  rebuke, 
which  Mr.  Monteith  would  not  submit  to,  and  a  paper  war  haying  ensued, 
the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Belief  Church,  of  which  Mr. 
Monteith  continued  to  be  a  manager  till  within  a  few  years  of  hJa  death. 
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and  to  the  Club  which  there  met,  under  the  presidency 
of  Professor  Simson,  between  the  years  1750  and  1760; 
but  great  and  growing  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  and  character  of  that  village  as  we  approach 
the  period  to  which  we  now  refer.  Anderston  as  yet 
had  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  burgh  of  barony,  to 
which  it  soon  afterwards  attained;  but  it  had  within  its 
boundaries  several  churcheSi  a  market-placCi  a  news-room, 
several  excellent  shops,  and  all  the  other  adjuncts  belong- 
ing to  a  third  or  fourth  class  town.  The  beautiful  and 
well-built  street,  which,  at  the  present  moment,  links 
the  annihilated  burgh  with  Glasgow,  was  then  only  a 
public  road,  with  a  few  villas  scattered  along  a  not  very 
well-kept  footpath ;  consequently,  it  still  partook  of  what 

Although  of  late  we  have  seen  much  sectarian  bitterness,  it  was  at  least 
equalled,  during  the  last  century,  betwixt  Dissenting  bodies  now  happily 
united.  This  may  be  weU  illustrated  by  the  following  occurrence,  which 
took  place  In  the  Anderston  Relief  Church.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  clergy- 
man, who  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  the  Pretender,  after  preaching  the  ac- 
tion semum,  and  serring  the  fint  table,  took  his  staff  in  hand  and  walked 
into  th«  church-yard  to  hear  the  tent  preaching,  where  he  encountered 
two  boys  riding  on  one  of  the  grare-stones,  and  haTing  lifted  his  stick 
and  pursued  one  of  them,  the  other  cried  out,  *'  Weel  done— thrash  him 
weel — ^his  father's  an  Antiburgher — ^he  has  nae  richt  to  be  here! "  As  a 
ftirther  instance  of  the  preyalence  of  this  antagonistic  feeling,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  when  the  Antiburgher  Church  was  undergoing  some  repairs, 
accommodation  was  given  betwixt  the  usual  diets  in  the  Anderston  Relief 
Church,  but  the  sermons  there  deliTered,  although  by  their  own  clergyman, 
were  not  relished,  but  described  as  "  grand  sermons,  but  out  of  a  foul 
dish !  **  In  connection  with  the  Anderston  Relief  Church  in  the  olden 
time,  a  circumstance  happened  one  Sunday  which  caused  a  deal  of 
laughter.  An  old  lady,  before  going  to  church,  stepped  into  her  kitchen, 
which  was  rather  low  in  the  roof,  and  which  was,  as  usual,  hung  with  the 
accessories  of  a  **  bein  house,"  and  haTing  thereafter  entered  the  church, 
the  elder,  on  her  depositing  the  acciutomed  coUection,  tapped  her  on  the 
shoulder,  saying,  '*  Ma'am,  there's  a  black  pudding  on  the  crown  of  your 
bonnet ! "  The  fact  is,  the  saroury  morsel  had  slipped  oyer  its  high  crown 
like  a  ring. 
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it  has  now  altogether  lost,  the  character  of  a  distinct  and 
separate  village. 

When  matters  were  in  this  state,  there  arose  a  fra- 
ternity, which,  from  the  peculiar,  light-hearted,  and 
gregarious  character  of  its  many  members,  was  most 
appropriately  designated  the  Anderston  Soclal  Club. 
In  imitation  of  the  denizens  of  the  neighbouring  City, 
of  which,  as  we  haye  already  said,  it  was  accounted  at 
one  time  a  rather  distant  suburb,  there  were  not  a  few 
of  the  dwellers  of  Anderston  and  its  well-peopled  ad- 
jimct  Finnieston,*  who  felt  that  their  evenings  might  be 
happily  leavened  with  the  news  and  gossip  of  the  day, 
but  who  likewise  felt  a  journey  to  and  from  Glasgow  for 
that  purpose  by  no  means  an  agreeable  accompaniment, 
particularly  on  a  cold  winter  night.  With  these  feelings, 
and  having  a  worthy  host  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John 
Adam,  who  resided  within  the  village,  and  who,  more- 
over, was  ever  ready  to  open  his  door  to  honest  men, 
even  although  they  should  be  inclined  to  sit  rather  late 
at  night,  a  knot  of  kindred  souls  soon  collected,  and  the 
Club  opened  on  the  13th  June  1813. 

The  first  and  leading  rule  of  this  social  brotherhood 
was,  ''that  there  should  be  a  meeting  every  Monday 
night  at  half-past  eight,  and  that  a  rising  should  always 
take  place  at  the  latest  before  the  clock  struck  eleven." 
The  Club  was  at  first  limited  to  thirty  members,  but  was 

*  This  Tillage,  now  also  a  part  of  the  municipality  of  Glasgow,  was 
founded  after  the  Stobcross  estate  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Orr,  and 
was  named  after  the  Key.  Mr.  Finnic,  who  was  a  tutor  in  the  Barrowfield 
family.  About  the  time  that  the  Anderston  Social  Club  was  in  existence,  it 
was  more  rural  than  Anderston,  and  was  noted  for  its  neat  Tillas,  and  par- 
ticularly for  its  manufactory  of  glass  named  VerreviUe, 
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afterwards  extended  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of 
candidates  for  admission,  while  in  addition  to  the  re- 
gularly admitted  members,  who  became  «o  through  the 
protection  of  the  ballot -box,  a  power  was  given  to  each 
individual  brother  to  bring  a  Mend  or  an  occasional 
visitor.  In  this  way  the  Club  was  kept  well  recruited ; 
and  the  attentive  landlord  soon  discovered,  from  the 
bibacious  qualities  of  the  fraternity,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  losing  concern  for  him  to  keep  his  best  apart- 
ment sacred  on  Monday  evenings,  for  the  special  use  of 
the  Anderston  Social  Club. 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  Club  was  composed 
chiefly  of  residenters  in  and  about  Anderston  and  Fin- 
nieston,  although  some  rather  notable  and  nomadic  in- 
dividuals, who  were  fond  of  singing  and  sociality,  oc- 
casionally wandered  from  Glasgow  to  place  their  limbs 
below  Mr.  Adam's  comfortable  mahogany,  and  to  taste 
the  quaKty  of  his  «  rum  and  water  hot  with  sugar,"  the 
common  evening  beverage  of  the  fraternity.  When  the 
all-stirring  period  of  our  national  history  is  recalled 
during  which  this  Club  hebdomadally  met,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  topics  were  seldom  wanting  to 
keep  the  tongues  of  the  members  in  motion,  or  that  the 
chances  arising  from  the  war  then  raging  were  insuffi- 
cient to  afford  subjects  for  endless  betting;  and  as  the 
produce  of  all  bets  was  duly  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
those  things  deemed  best  calculated  to  increase  the  hi- 
larity and  good  fellowship  of  the  Club,  every  licence  and 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  raising  of  funds  from 
this  fruitful  source  of  speculation. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  weekly  meetings,  there  was 

2  H 
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also  an  annual  dinner,  on  whicli  occasion  a  more  than 
ordinary  tum-ont  took  place;  toasts  were  given  bodying 
forth  the  very  spirit  of  the  times,  and  speeches  made 
which,  even  in  these  soiree  and  platform  days,  might 
have  passed  muster.  From  the  minute-book  of  this  fra- 
ternity, which  is  regularly  and  well  kept,  we  find  that 
the  first  of  these  great  entertainments  took  place  on  the 
2d  August  1813,  when  thirty-three  gentlemen,  includ- 
ing strangers,  sat  down  to  dinner — Mr.  James  Grant  oc- 
cupying the  chair,  and  Dr.  Alexander  James  Buchanan 
acting  as  croupier.  On  this  occasion  the  toasts  were  of 
the  most  patriotic  kind,  replete  with  the  glories  and  the 
hopes  of  the  closing  naval  and  military  contest 

The  great  success  and  happiness  experienced  at  this 
first  dinner-party  of  the  Anderston  Social  Club  veiy 
soon  created  a  wish  for  another,  and  six  months  had 
not  passed  away  before  an  excellent  excuse  was  afford- 
ed for  a  meeting  of  a  similar  kind.  As  patriots,  the 
members  deemed  it  their  duty  to  celebrate  the  impor- 
tant victories  which  had  been  about  that  period  gained 
over  the  French,  not  only  by  our  armies  in  Spain  and 
France,  but  also  by  our  allies  in  Germany.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Wellington  had  already  passed  the  Pyrennees 
— ^the  Allies  had  gained  the  battle  of  Leipsic — and  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  with  his  small  British  army,  was  now 
in  Holland.  The  war  was  at  this  point,  when,  on  the 
1st  December  1813,  this  second  festival  took  place — 
Dr.  Alexander  James  Buchanan  on  this  occasion  act- 
ing as  president,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Mitchell  as  croupier. 
Part  of  the  band  of  the  92d  regiment  attended,  and 
played  a  number  of  appropriate  airs.    Each  individual 
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present  (in  all  six-and-thirty)  sported  an  orange  ribbon 
at  his  breast  button-hole;  and  tbe  cbair  of  the  presi- 
dent was  surmounted  with  a  superb  canopy>  covered 
with  orange  cloth,  fringed  with  blue,  and  decorated  with 
laureL  In  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  chair,  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  was  '' Orange  Boyen,"  in  letters  of 
gold,  surmounted  with  gold  ornaments.  The  band  and 
even  the  waiters  wore  the  colour  of  Holland,  in  honour 
of  the  liberation  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the 
restoration  of  their  Sovereign  Prince.  The  meeting 
altogether  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  joyous 
and  exciting  which  this  very  hilarious  and  piftriotic 
fraternity  ever  held.  With  toast  was  intermingled  the 
rousing  music  of  the  military  band ;  and  with  the  elo- 
quence of  the  speechmaker  was  linked  the  heart-stirring 
lyric,  as  well  as  the  occasional  ode  from  the  numerous 
vocalists  present,  and  the  no  less  numerous  batch  of 
rhymsters  of  which  the  brotherhood  was  composed. 
Each,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  done  his  beet,  by  throwing 
his  mite  of  music  or  merriment  into  the  general  fond 
of  after-dinner  enjoyment,  to  offer  up,  at  this  altar  of 
patriotic  feeling,  all  the  pleasurable  powers  which  wine 
and  HoUanda  could  evoke.* 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Anderston  Social  Olub,  it  appears  certain  that  not  a 
few  members  of  this  brotherhood  were  as  fond  of  drink- 
ing the  waters  of  Helicon  as  "  the  waters  of  life,"  we 
mean  aqua  vitce;  for,  scarcely  did  a  Club  meeting  take 

0 

*  For  this  festiTal  the  landlord  was  called  especially  to  provide  Hollandt 
gin,  for  those  who  might  wish  to  arail  themselyes  of  the  spirit  as  they  had 
done  of  the  colour  of  Holland. 
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place  without  some  new  song  being  produced  by  a  mem- 
ber,  or  some  poetical  and  patriotic  effiision  enunciated 
in  honour  of  the  Club  or  in  illustration  of  the  war.  If 
the  members  were  not  poets,  they  were  at  least  most 
industrious  rhjrmsters;  and  if  their  lucubrations  did 
not  mayhap  reach  the  standard  which  might  haye  en- 
titled them  to  a  place  in  the  poet's  comer  of  a  newspaper, 
or  in  the  more  fastidious  lyrical  nook  of  a  magazine, 
they  were  alwajrs  certain  of  getting  a  grave  on  the  yet 
imsullied  folios  of  the  Club  minute*book.  Among  those 
who  moimted  the  Club  Pegasus  most  frequently  was  Mr. 
William  Glen,*  the  son  of  a  rather  eminent  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  and  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  gained  some 
little  poetical  fame  from  two  well-known  lyrics — the  one 
the  touching  and  tender  Jacobite  ditty  of  **  Oh  waes 
me  for  Prince  Charlie!''  and  the  patriotic  song  of  the 
"Battle  of  Vittoria,"  both  of  which  are  even  at  this 
day  listened  to  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Glen  commenced 
business  life  as  a  manufacturer  in  his  natiye  City ;  but 
whether  from  a  greater  love  for  the  weaving  of  metres 

•  Mr.  Olen  was  bom  in  1786,  and  died  in  1824.    In  the  "  Book  of  Scot- 
tish Song/*  printed  by  Blackie  &  Son,  we  find  the  following  anecdote 
connected  with  Mr.  01en*8  song  of  "  Waes  me  for  Prince  Charlie."    Dur^ 
ing  the  late  visit  of  Her  Mi^esty  the  Queen  to  the  north,  this  song  receired 
a  mark  of  royal  faTour,  which  would  have  sweetened,  had  he  been  alive, 
poor  Olen's  bitter  cup  of  life.    While  at  Taymouth  Castle,  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane  had  engaged  Mr.  Wilson,  the  celebrated  yocalist,  to  sing 
before  Her  Majesty.    A  list  of  the  songs  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  the  habit  of 
singing  was  submitted  to  the  Queen,  that  she  might  signify  her  pleasure  as 
to  those  which  she  would  wish  to  hear,  when  Her  Majesty  immediately 
fixed  upon  the  following: — "  Lochaber  no  more,**  **  The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,**  **  The  Lass  o*  Gowrie,*'  "  John  Anderson  my  jo,'*  "  Cam  ye  by 
Athol,**  and,  "  The  Laird  o*  Cockpen.**    Mr.  01en*s  song  was  not  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  list,  but  Her  Majesty  herself  asked  if  he  could  sing  "  Waes  me  for 
Prince  Charlie,*'  which,  fortunately,  he  was  able  to  do. 
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than  of  mufilinsy  it  is  certain  that,  in  lus  dosing  days, 
he  succeeded  better  in  the  former  than  the  latter,  and 
the  result  was,  that  while  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  pas- 
sable poet,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  feel  the  not  unusual 
accompaniment  of  that  character — poverty.  When 
attending  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Anderston  Social 
Club  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  poetical  glory,  and  by 
his  presence  there  frequently  threw  a  halo  of  happiness 
around  the  heads  which  wagged  chorus  to  his  patriotic 
airs.  Among  the  poetical  effiisions  which  this  most  Tory- 
fied  lyrist  wrote  for  the  peculiar  delectation  of  the  Club, 
of  which  he  was  a  highly  convivial  member,  we  find  that 
at  an  evening  meeting  on  the  18th  April  1814,  which 
was  the  first  that  had  taken  place  since  the  news  of  the 
abdication  of  Bonaparte  and  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XYm.  to  the  French  throne  had  reached  Glasgow,  the 
following  song,  written  by  Mr.  Glen  for  the  occasion, 
was  sung  by  Mr.  Adam  Ch-ant.  Here  it  is  as  it  appears 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Club: — 

"  Oh  stately  now  will  be  Moscow! 
Green  laurels  on  her  banks  may  grow, 
For  haughty  Paris  is  laid  low, 

Nae  sheltering  bield  she'll  haye  o*t. 

Bourbons'  gay  lily  fair  may  bloom; 
The  eagle's  got  a  bloody  tomb; 
And  whar's  the  stamm'ring  king  o'  Rome, 
Papa,  and  a'  the  laye  o't? 

France  may  rqoice  firom  shore  to  shore. 
She  sees  her  snaw-white  flag  once  more, 
An's  dash'd  awa  the  tri-color, 

Nae  mair  to  be  the  slaye  o't. 

Hnua  for  Alexander!  now 
He's  wed  perform'd  his  fearless  yow. 
May  laurels  waye  round  Blucher's  brow, 
Wha'U  endless  glory  haye  o't! 
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Oae  wieathi  to  tiiem  wba  tuae  bae  won, 
And  the  brightest  'twine  for  Erin*i  son — 
Oh  noble,  glorious  Wellington 

A  deftthlets  name  shall  hare  o't ! 

Spain  weel  may  bless  wi'  gratefu'  e*e, 
The  oonqueror  wha  set  her  free; 
And  France  adore  on  bended  knee 
Him  wha  ilk  inch  did  saye  o't. 

Elba's  great  king,  like  some  cnish'd  flower, 
Wha  ance  rejoiced  in  godlike  power, 
Kens  there's  nae  sweet  but  has  its  sour — 
Scarce  Elba-room  he'll  haye  o't! 

Bright  as  a  glorious  orb  of  day. 
Has  been  our  noble  Regent's  sway; 
Then  here's  to  him  and  Castlereagh, 
Britain,  and  a'  the  braye  o't !  "• 

There  were  otlier  rhymsterSy  howeyer,  belonging  to  the 
firatemity  who  equalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  the  bard 
of  Vittoria.  The  foUowing  are  taken  as  feir  spedmens 
of  the  rhyming  capabilities  of  certain  members  of  the 
brotherhood,  from  the  somewhat  curious  album  of  the 
Club.  The  first  appears  to  have  been  originally  sung 
by  Mr.  Wallace  Gilfillan,  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  a  full  condave,  on  the  eyening 

of  the  7th  March  1814 :— 

• 

«  One  mom,  when  Apollo  arriyed  in  the  skies. 
His  cheek  flush'd  with  pleasure  and  joy  in  his  eyes, 
The  laughing  god  Momus  made  up  to  the  wight, 
And  ask'd  him  where  he  had  been  spending  the  night  ? 

Derry  down,  down,  Ac. 

*  What  a  complete  metamorphosis  in  popular  sentiment  has  taken  plsce 
since  the  period  when  this  song  was  composed!  Russia  is  now  our  foe— 
France  our  firm  friend.  The  Bourbons  are  again  chased  from  the  throne, 
and  Napoleon's  nephew,  ruling  as  Emperor,  is  yisited  at  St.  Clond  bj 
Queen  Victoria !  While  history  has  told  the  present  generation  but  too  much 
eyil  of  George  lY .  and  Castlereagh  eyer  to  make  their  memories  respected. 
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'  Why,  in  truth/  says  Apollo,  *  I' ye  been  on  the  earth, 
And  bare  spent  the  whole  night  with  good  fellows  in  mirth ; 
Ton  know  yery  weU  I  hate  noise  and  hubbnb, 
And  so  sat  me  down  in  the  Anderston  Clnb. 

Derry  down,  &e. 

Belieye  me,  dear  Momns,  these  Chib  folks  are  elyes. 
Who  Uye  far  more  social  than  we  do  ourselyes ; 
For  friendship  and  loye  tiiey  with  Baochns  entwine ; 
We  gods  are  bat  ninnies,  while  they  are  diyine ! ' 

Derry  down,  Ac. 

*  By  Joye!  tiien,'  cried  Momns,  *  this  ooips  I  must  join; 
Then  the  song  shall  be  yours,  the  laugh  shall  be  mine : 
Propose  me  then,  friend,  to  the  Club  so  select. 
That  I  may  be  one  of  the  socialeleet/* 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Then  come,  my  braye  boys,  push  ike  toast  and  the  song, 
Apollo  and  Momus  haye  both  join'd  the  throng; 
And  hence  is  our  Club  a  heayen  on  earth— 
We  want  not  good  fellowship,  music,  or  mirth. 

Derry  down,  ftc." 

The  next  song  we  extract  was  first  song  by  Mr.  Crichton, 
on  the  30th  May  1814,  and  is  inserted  in  the  minutes  of 
that  evening's  proceedings.    It  is  as  as  follows : — 

**  Hey,  Boney  lad,  are  ye  ready  yet  ? 
Tour  beltane's  come,  mak  haste  and  flit! 
Frae  Paris,  you  an'  a'  your  set 

Maun  meak  awa'  in  the  momin' ! 

Quoth  Nappy, — '  Faith,  ye  are  nae  blate. 
But  as  your  friendship's  tum'd  to  hate. 
It's  time  for  me  to  tak  the  gate. 

For  fear  o'  my  skin  this  momin'.' 

Auld  Blucher  then  cried — *  By  the  Lord  I 
Tent  me,  I'll  be  as  guid's  my  word. 
For  we'll  hae  back  our  soyereign's  sword 
They  steal'd  awa'  in  the  momin'.' 

Wi*  whip  an'  spur  the  yet'ran  flew, 
Until  he  came  to  Fontainbleau — 
*  The  deil,'  quo'  Blucher,  "s  got  his  due, 
An'  I'll  hae  mine  this  momin'.' 
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Up  got  Nappy,  in  iurpiiBe, 

On  Blucher  braTe  lie  fix*d  his  eyes — 

*  O,  mon  Dien!'  th'  Bmp'ror  criee, 

*  What  ia't  ye  want  this  momin'  ? ' 

'  Te  rogue/  quo*  Blncher,  *  gie  me  back 
Great  Fred*ridc*i  sword,  which  yon  did  tak, 
Or  you  an*  a*  your  cursed  pack 

I'll  send  to  the  deil  in  the  momin'.' 

Then  Blucher  Fred*rick's  sword  has  ta*en, 
An*  Nap  awa  to  Elba's  gaen, 
Wi'  bag  an'  baggage,  a'  his  lane, 
But  biddin*  a'  guid  momin'.' 

Now  Gallia  wears  her  white  cockade ; 
An'  Russia  now,  that  gallant  lad, 
Wi'  Austria,  has  in  Paris  bade 

Great  Britain  a  guid  momin'! 

Hey,  Boney  lad,  Ac." 

The  last  song  which  we  extract  from  this  repertory  of 
anti-Bonaparte  minstrelsy  we  present,  not  for  any 
merit  which  it  possesses  in  itself,  but  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  first  sung  at  the  Anderston  Club  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Macalpine,  on  the  2d  May  1814, — a  gentleman 
whose  social  qualifications,  and,  above  all,  whose  vocal 
powers,  rendered  him  one  of  the  greatest  after-dinner 
favourites  in  Glasgow.  The  song,  as  it  appears  on  the 
Club  minutes,  is  entitled — 


''The  Whitb  Cockadb. 


«  Come  now,  my  hearties,  drink  away. 
The  princely  Louis  has  gain'd  the  day ; 
Napoleon's  eagle  low  is  laid 
Beneath  the  lily  and  the  white  cockade. 

Where's  the  mighty  little  man  with  his  row  dow  dow  ? 

Is  he  off  to  Elba  now  with  his  row  dow  dow  ? 

The  tricolor  and  eagle  are  prostrate  laid 

Beneath  the  ancient  lily  and  the  white  cockade! 

The  Frenchmen  now  enough  haye  got 
Of  the  Age  of  Reason  and  Sans  Culottt; 
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Now, — Vive  U  Roi!  viv4  Bourbon! 
Shall  eyer  be  the  burden  of  their  long. 
Where*!  the  mighty  little  man,  &c. 

France  may  rejoice  that  he's  dethroned, 
Beneath  whote  rod  so  long  she  groan'd ; 
His  bloody  flag  shall  no  more  waye, — 
No  more  shall  he  spill  the  blood  of  the  braye. 
Where's  the  mighty  little  man,  ftc. 

Hail  to  the  gallant  Allied  Powers ! 
Let  their  paths  be  strew'd  with  fidrest  flowers ; 
Glory  to  Blucher  and  the  braye, 
Who  fonght  and  who  eonquer'd  bnt  to  saye ! 
Where's  the  mighty  little  man,  &c. 

Well  haye  no  longer  bloody  wars. 
And  soon  see  our  soldiers  and  braye  jack-tars ; 
We'll  then  liye  under  onr  own  flg-tree, 
The  Rose  entwining  with  the  Fleur-de-Ua. 

Where's  great  Emperor  Bonaparte  now  now  now  ? 

'  The  great  Captain  of  the  age,'  with  his  row  dow  dow  ? 

His  crown  Imperiale  toXL  low  is  laid, 

And  his  eagle  must  make  way  for  the  white  cockade ! " 

Taking  into  full  acconnt  the  spirit  of  the  period 
when  this  song  was  written  and  sung,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  patriotic  conclaye 
assembled  round  the  spirit-stirring  board  of  the  Ander- 
ston  Boniface,  must  have  been  electrifying.  That  the 
vocalist  received  his  due  meed  of  applause  was  certain; 
for  when  did  Mr.  Alexander  Macalpine— or  rather  Sandie 
Mamlpine  (his  usual  congnomen) — ever  open  his  lips  to 
sing,  that  his  efforts  were  not  followed  by  thunders  of 
applause?  It  would  have  been  better,  however,  for  him, 
had  the  applause  of  his  boon  companions  and  friends 
been  less  noisy  and  less  flattering.  Had  it  been  so,  he 
might  have  avoided  the  whirlpool  into  which  the  syren 
current  of  a  too  friendly  approbation  ere  long  hurried 
him.    When  we  first  knew  him,  he  was  a  salesman  in 
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the  great  manufacturing  house  of  J.  &  J.  M'llquham  & 
Go.  Glassford-streety  and  in  that  capacity  he  acted  firom 
1809  to  1816.  He  was  much  esteemed  for  conTiTial 
qualities,  and  particulsu*l7  for  his  agreeable  and  winning 
manners.  His  comic  songs  and  jokes,  and  ready  quips 
and  quillets,  and  inyariable  good  humour,  rendered  him 
a  general  favourite  and  a  most  acceptable  g^uest  at  many 
of  the  dinner-tables  of  the  citizens.  In  short,  he  became 
unfortunately  so  much  in  request,  and  especially  at  Clubs 
and  evening  parties — ^where  his  famous  song  of  ''the 
Mail  Coach''  never  failed  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar — that 
he  neglected  his  business,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself 
was  persuaded  by  Harry  Johnston,  then  manager  and 
lessee  of  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Queen-street,  to  try  his  for- 
tune on  the  stage.  He  made  his  first  appearance  there  in 
the  character  of  Octavian,  in  the  play  of  "  the  Mountain- 
eers.'' But  the  talents  which  rendered  him  the  delight 
of  the  social  circle  were  not  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  general  public  on  such  a  conspicuous  platform,  and 
after  rapidly  descending  in  the  histrionic  scale,  he  disap- 
peared from  Glasgow,  and  was  lost  amid  the  congenial 
clouds  which  envelope  the  history  of  the  humble  stroller. 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  after  much  suffering  in 
this  low  and  saddening  sphere,  he  emerged  into  greater  re- 
spectability, and  became  a  teacher  of  drawing,  for  which 
he  had  a  remarkable  talent,  somewhere  in  England. 
Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  story  of  an  individual 
who  was  at  one  time  a  well-known  character  in  Glasgow, 
and  who,  moreover,  made  himself,  by  a  pretty  regular 
attendance,  one  of  the  attractive  loadstars  of  the  Ander- 
ston  Social  Club.    To  those  of  that  fraternity  who  may 
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have  survived  the  baneful  effects  of  deep  potations,  late 
sittings,  and,  what  perhaps  is  worse,  the  scythe  strokes 
of  life-destroying  time,  the  mention  here  of  their  long- 
lost  Club-mate,  should  it  ever  meet  their  eye,  will  be 
received  with  kindly  remembrances;  while  each  and  all 
will  agree  with  the  writer  in  thinking  how  sad  the  fate 
of  the  once  feted  and  idolised  Sandie  Macalpine  must 
have  been,  when,  in  so  short  a  period,  he  who  had  fre- 
quently played  the  king  of  clubs  in  an  elegant  and  com- 
fortable saloon,  was  reduced  to  play  the  player-king  in 
some  cold  country  bam  or  booth  at  a  fair!  Heu  quantum 
muUUus  ab  illo  Hectare! 

The  Anderston  Social  Club  did  not  long  survive  the 
peaceAil  period  which  followed  the  victory  of  Waterloo. 
The  consequences  of  that  decisive  struggle  had  deprived 
the  rhymsters  of  the  brotherhood  of  tbeir  chief  Club 
pabulum,  and  the  imrhyming  members  of  the  exciting 
subjects  for  their  weekly  gossip.  The  great  continental 
drama  which  had  so  long  attracted  all  eyes  and  all 
thoughts  to  its  denouement  had  ended.  The  last  scene  had 
been  performed,  the  chief  hero  had  fallen,  and  the  cur- 
tain had  dropped.  The  chief  listeners  at  the  Club,  like 
those  at  the  common  theatre,  dropped  off  when  the 
tragedy  was  over,  and  left  the  afterpiece  to  be  gazed  at 
by  the  few  who  still  persisted  in  sitting  out  the  remain- 
ing pantomime  or  farce.  In  plain  parlance,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Anderston  Social  Club,  after  the  entrance 
of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  became  at  each  weekly  meeting 
beautifully  less;  and  after  ^'dreeing  out"  a  few  months' 
assemblings,  enlivened  as  one  of  them  was,  by  present- 
ing a  kind  remembrancer  to  the  secretary  for  his  long 
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and  gratuitous  services,  the  Club  gave  up  the  ghost  and 
was  buried  with  all  honours,  under  Mr.  Adam's  broad 
mahogany  slab,  on  which,  while  much  was  imprinted  in 
the  shape  of  punch  stains  and  toddy  marks,  no  better 
tale  was  told  than  that  which  may  be  the  lot  of  any 
tavern  table  to  repeat. 
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THE  DUCK  CLUB  OF  PARTICK— 1810-30. 


Among  the  many  rural  Tillages  which  at  one  time 
surrounded  Glasgow,  perhaps  none  surpassed  Partick  in 
beauty  and  interest.  Situated  on  the  banks  of  a  limpid 
and  gurgling  stream,  which  flowed  through  its  centre; 
and  beautified,  as  it  was  of  yore,  with  many  fine  and 
umbrageous  trees;  and,  above  all,  ornamented  with  an 
old  hoary  castle,  with  whose  history  many  true  and 
many  more  fabulous  tales  were  associated;  and  when 
to  these  were  added  its  dozen  or  two  comfortable  and 
clean  cottages,  and  its  picturesquely  planted  mills,  his- 
torically linked  with  the  generous  gift  of  the  successful 
opponent  of  the  lovely  Mary  at  Langside, — aU  combined 
to  render  this  locality  one  of  the  most  favourite  of 
suburban  retreats.*  It  was,  in  fact,  the  resort  of  every 
citizen  who  enjoyed  a  lovely  landscape,  an  antiquarian 
ramble,  or  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air — to  which  might  be 
superadded,  the  certainty  of  getting  a  mouthful  of  some- 
thing better,  provided  the  visitor  should  have  ever  heard 

*  The  mills  at  Partick  belong  to  the  Corporation  of  Bakers.  In  the  year 
1668p  the  forces  of  the  Regent  Murray,  who  sncccssfiiUy  opposed  those  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Soots  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  were  quartered  in  Glasgow 
and  its  neighbourhood.  On  this  occasion  the  bakers  were  called  upon  for 
an  extraordinary  supply  of  bread  for  the  troops,  which  they  implemented  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Regent,  that  he  gaye  them  a  grant  of  the 
Archbishop's  mill,  which  had  now  become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  an 
a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  it.  In  1664  the  bakers  erected  a  small  mill  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Town's  mill,  serred 
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of  the  good  things  obtainable  within  the  walls  of  its 
ancient  **  Bun-and-yiU-honse/'  Such  was  Partick  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  last  century;  and  even  for 
a  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  one  which 
has  produced  so  many  metamorphoses  it  still  retained 
its  rural  character  and  its  smokeless  atmosphere.  At 
the  latter  period,  there  were  still  only  a  straggling 
house  or  two  on  the  side  of  the  turnpike  from  Anderston 
to  the  CraW'tvad.  The  summit  of  Qilmorehill  had 
scarcely  been  two  or  three  years  crowned  by  Mr.  Bogle's 
handsome  mansion;  and  the  house  at  Do¥ranhill  was  just 
being  finished,  while  the  trees  in  front  of  it,  which  are 
now  so  lofty  and  leafy,  were  only  being  planted,  under 
the  boyish  eye  of  him  who  now  pens  this  notice.  The 
fact  is,  Partick  was  then  truly  in  the  country.  Its 
comfortable  thatched  and  white-washed  cottages,  with  its 
ruinous  castle,  were  such  as  to  evoke  the  admiration  of 
eyery  tasteftd  limner ;  and  its  river,  while  it  suggested  a 
theme  for  the  poet's  lyre,  likewise  offered  an  attraction 
for  the  angler's  rod. 

For  many  long  years  affcer  this,  however,  Partick  may 
still  be  said  to  have  maintained  its  sequestered  aspect; 
but  at  length  utilitananism,  that  foe  to  beauty  and  the 
picturesque,  marched  westward  from  the  City.  The 
steam-engine  became  a  necessary  accessory  to  the  flour 

them  tfll  the  year  1771 » when  they  pnrchued,  from  tiie  Hagiftrates  and 
Council  of  Glasgow,  the  malt  and  muff  miUa  at  Clay  slap,  a  few  hundred 
yards  aboTe  the  Partick  mills.  These  the  Incorporation  fitted  up  as  a 
flour  mill,  which  has  subsequently  been  enlarged,  and,  since  then,  they 
have  made  large  additions  to  the  establishments  at  Partick  and  Claydap. 
In  1818  the  west  wing  of  the  old  mill  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  in 
1828  the  remaining  part  of  the  old  building  was  taken  down  and  recon- 
structed. 
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aad  com  mills,  and,  thereafter,  to  many  other  public 
factories.  The  few  one-story  cottages  that  spotted  the 
slopes  of  the  Kelyin,  or  surroimded  the  ancient  Castle, 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  hundreds  of  house- 
less ship-builders  and  other  citizens,  drawn  from  a  dis- 
tance to  the  extensive  establishments  which  increasing 
capital  and  enterprise  had  there  erected.  The  ground 
on  which  these  cottages  stood  soon  became  too  valuable 
to  be  occupied  by  such  humble  dwellings,  which  were 
ere  long  supplanted  by  more  formidable  though  less 
picturesque  tenements;  while  the  once-honoured  though 
ruinous -gabled  castle  was,  some  years  ago,  converted 
into  a  quarry.*  At  this  hour,  the  landscape  painter's 
occupation  about  Partick  is  gone — the  sketching  desk 
may  be  for  ever  closed,  and  the  pencil  and  the  pallet 
thrown  aside.  The  village  is  now  a  town,  with  a  pro- 
vost and  bailies,  a  police  force,  local  taxes,  and  a  lockup- 
house;  and  instead  of  having  only  one  celebrated  ''  Bun- 
and-yiU-house,"  it  has  now  many  more  public-houses 
than  even  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  Maine  Liquor 
Law  could  well  justify.  It  is  stretclung  out  on  every 
side,  and  for  some  time  has  been  shaking  hands  with 
Glasgow,  so  far  as  gas  and  lamp-posts  are  concerned. 
Its  future  destiny  will  doubtless  be,  to  be  swallowed  up 
like  its  suburban  relatives,  Calton,  Bridgeton,  Gorbals, 
and  Anderston,  by  its  all-absorbing  Babylonish  parent 
City. 

It  was  about  the  period  when  Partick  was  in  its 

*  The  old  castle  of  Partick,  which  had  stood  aa  a  landmark  for  many 
long  years,  at  the  junction  of  the  Clyde  with  the  Kelyin,  was  removed 
almost  in  a  night,  hy  ruthless  hands,  to  form  dykes  to  the  neighhouring 
fields.    It  entirely  disappeared  about  the  year  1836  or  1887. 
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more  niral  condition,  that  there  existed  divers  knots  of 
individuals  connected  with  Glasgow,  who,  inspired  by 
the  noble  purpose  of  enjoying  ducks  and  green  peas  in 
perfection,  with  cold  punch  in  ditto,  proceeded  hebdo- 
madally  to  indulge  their  gastronomic  propensities  at  this 
picturesque  village.  Among  the  many  inducements  which 
this  locality  offered  to  these  united  bands  of  kindred 
spirits  were,  the  agreeable  and  health-inspiring  distance 
of  this  common  rendezvous  from  the  smoky  City — ^the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  village  itself — ^the  refresh- 
ing flow  of  the  limpid  Kelvin,  broken  by  successive 
cascades — the  neat  and  comfortable  character  of  the 
hostelry;  and,  above  all,  the  superior  quality  of  ducks 
reared  imder  all  the  known  advantages  that  arise  from 
the  proximity  which  large  grain-mills  naturally  afford 
for  good  feeding.  To  these  inducements,  too,  was  super- 
added the  delicious  manner  in  which  the  ducks  were 
prepared  for  table,  and  which  never  failed  to  excite  an 
appetite,  which  was  only  appeased  after  each  guest  had 
finished  his  bird! 

Of  these  various  groups  of  Glasgow  gastronomes,  there 
was  one  which,  par  excellence,  was  truly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  the  Duck  Club  op  Partick,  seeing  that, 
during  the  whole  season,  when  these  luxuries  were  in 
perfection,  and  even  after  they  became  a  little  blasS,  there 
seldom  was  a  Saturday  permitted  to  pass  on  which  the 
several  members  of  this  social  fraternity  were  not  seen 
either  wending  their  hungry  way  towards  the  well- 
known  "  Bim-house  "  of  that  village,  between  the  hours 
of  three  and  four  o'clock,  or  returning  therefrom  "  well 
refreshed  "  before  "  set  of  sun." 
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Many  of  the  men  who  composed  this  rather  gtistative 
and  gormandising  fraternity  had  long  been  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  Trades'  House,  and  had  held 
deaconships  and  masterships  in  several  of  the  Incorpora- 
tions of  the  City,  in  which  capacities  they  had  learned 
the  yalue  of  the  good  old  and  well-known  Hudibrastic 
apothegm,  and  never  failed  to  practise  it  when  they 
had  any  object  to  carry.  They  felt  also,  during  their 
long  experience  in  pabHc  office,  that  business  might  be 
carried  on  successfiilly,  although  the  members  of  the 
sederunt  should  quaff,  during  the  breathing-time  inter- 
vals, something  rather  stronger  than  the  produce  of  the 
Westport  well.  In  short,  they  were  men  to  whom 
good  eating  and  serious  drinking  was  no  novelty — such 
creature  comforts,  in  fe^ct,  forming  a  peculiar  feature 
in  their  every-day  corporate  life.  As  a  key  to  the  Cor- 
poration class  who  were  members  of  the  Duck  Club,  we 
may  merely  mention  Mr.  M'Tyre — a  gentleman  who, 
after  passing  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  Cordiners' 
Corporation,  arrived  at  last  at  the  Convener's  chair  and 
a  seat  at  the  City  Council  board.  This  personage,  who 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  president  of  the  social 
Partick  brotherhood,  was  exceedingly  popular  not  only 
among  his  Council  friends  at  the  ''  Bimhouse,"  but  like- 
wise among  the  members  of  the  Trades'  House.  He  was, 
in  fact,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  latter  body,  that  they 
expressed  a  unanimous  wish  to  have  his  portrait  taken  as 
a  most  appropriate  ornament  to  their  Corporation  walls; 
and  there  it  now  hangs  as  a  stimulant  to  every  ambi- 
tious man  to  do  his  duty.  It  was  during  the  period  of 
this  popularity  that  the  Convener  was  most  frequently 

2  I 
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found  wending  his  way,  with  majestiG  step,  towards  Par- 
tick;  it  was  then  that  the  ducks  in  that  village  suffered 
most  from  his  Saturday  visits;  and  it  was  on  one  of  those 
occasions  that  the  Club  poet,  Mr.  William  Beid — of 
whom  more  anon — improvised  the  following  true  and 
touching  couplet: 

"  The  duoks  at  Partick  qoack  for  fear, 
Crying, '  Lord  presenre  us !  tiiere'g  MTear ! ' "« 

*  We  haTe  been  faToured  with  a  correct  MS.  copy  of  the  poem  penned 
by  Mr.  Reid;  and  although  satirical,  seyere,  personal,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  jnst  towards  the  indiridual  who  is  the  burden  of  the  song,  it  is 
at  least  characteristic  of  what  Dr.  Chalmers's  powerful  oratory  produced 
soon  after  his  arriyal  in  Glasgow. 

**  nk  body  has  his  hobby-horsej : 
John  LawBon  sin^^s — Brown  fechts  wi'  Dorsey; 
There's  souter  Will,  used  every  day 
The  Catholic  synago&iie  survey ; 
Since  Chalmers  cam  ne  changed  his  tune- 
Some  say  he'll  be  an  elder  soon-- 
His  name  is  never  out  Us  mouth, 
Even  when  we  meet  to  slocken  drouth ; 
And  what  has  been  his  curious  lot. 
He's  made  a  proselyte  of  Scott ! 
Not  only  him,  but  there's  the  tanner. 
Of  curious,  furious,  swearinjor  manner. 
Even  he's  at  kirk  the  ither  Sunday, 
And  swears  by  G —  he'll  back  on  Monday! 
There's  Gibb  the  souter  in  a  broil. 
Does  every  Sunday  fecht  wi'  Croil ; 
About  a  seat  he'lloite  and  bark. 
Argue  wi'  bailies  and  their  clerk ; 
Vulcan  and  Condie,  in  their  turn. 
Will  warsle  keen  wi'  Dr.  Bum. 
A'  this  proceeds  frae  souter  Willie, 
Wha's  now  tum'd  good  and  unca  holy. 
The  Provost  says  irs  guid  to  men' — 
Great  need  there  was,  and  that  some  ken ; 
For,  when  he  was  in  London  toun, 
'Tis  said  he  was  an  unca  loon ; 
He  made  his  boots,  they  said,  on  Sunday, 

And  then  he  drank  and on  Monday ; 

But  now  his  heart  ia  holy  warm. 

His  Sunday  face  as  lang  s  my  arm ; 

We've  seen  the  day  he  used  to  revel. 

And  even  on  Suntuiy  wont  to  travel; 

The  fowls  at  Partick  used  to  ken  him, 

It's  even  been  said  they  used  to  name  him — 

The  ducks  they  quack'd  through  perfect  fear. 

Crying,  *  Lord  preserve  us!  there's  M'Tear ! ' " 
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And  no  wonder.    For  no  sooner  was  the  rubicund  beak  j 

of  the  worthy  Convener  espied  by  the  blue  and  white 
swinuners  of  the  mill-dam,  than  it  was  certain  that  the 
fate  of  those  now  disporting  would  become,  ere  another 
Saturday,  that  of  their  jolly  companions  who  at  that 
moment  were  suffering  martyrdom  at  the  imt(hdcirfe  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  ^'  Bimhouse! ''  Though  the  ducks,  as 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  quacked  loudly  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  coming  fate,  yet  the  Convener,  haying  no 
sympathy  with  anything  akin  to  the  melting  mood,  ex-  I 

cept  what  was  produced  by  the  sun's  summer  beams,  was 
deaf  to  pity.  He  felt  too  strongly  the  truth  of  Cato's 
famous  saying  that ''  it  is  no  easy  task  to  preach  to  the 
belly,  which  has  no  ears."  The  truth  is,  that  neither 
the  poetry  of  Beid  nor  the  quacking  of  the  ducks  had 
any  power  oyer  the  aUmentatiye  bump  of  the  camiyorons 
Conyener.  Its  cry  neyer  ceased  from  June  till  October, 
when,  alas!  the  broad  sheet  of  water  which,  in  spring, 
had  been  almost  covered  with  the  feathered  flock  of 
youihM  divers,  was  found,  in  autumn,  altogether  un- 
tenanted, save  by  the  few  lamenting  parents  of  their 
once  happy  and  noisy  families  I  The  Convener  and  the 
Club  had,  during  the  summer's  campaign,  made  con- 
scripts of  all  the  young,  and  had  sacrificed  them  to 
their  own  gustative  propensities,  without  one  tear  for 
the  family  bereavements  they  were  weekly  occasioning, 
except,  perhaps,  when  that  was  now  and  then  called 
forth  through  the  pungency  of  the  ynritual  consolation 
which  universally  followed  the  Saturday  holocaust  I 

And,  in  good  troth,  when  we  reflect  on  those  duck 
feasts,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  weekly  turn  out  of 
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gxiests  who  congregated  at  Partick,  or  that  there  should 
hare  been,  in  consequence,  a  hebdomadal  murder  of  the 
innocents  to  meet  the  cravings  of  the  Club.  For  we 
verily  believe,  that  never  did  even  the  all-famous  ^  TraiB 
frires  Pravengeatut/*  in  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris,  send  up 
from  their  celebrated  cuisine,  a  canard  rati  in  better  style 
than  did  the  landlady  of  the  Partick  "  Bunhouse  *'  her 
roasted  ducks,  done  to  a  turn  and  redolent  with  sage  and 
onion; — and  then  the  peas,  all  green  and  succulent,  and 
altogether  free  from  the  mint  of  England  and  the  sugar 
of  France!  What  a  glorious  sight  it  was  to  see  the  dub 
met,  and  what  a  subject  would  such  a  meeting  have 
afforded  to  the  painter  of  character  and  manners!  The 
rosy  coimtenance  and  bold  bearing  of  the  president, 
seated  at  the  head  of  a  table  surrounded  by  at  least  a 
dozen  of  happy  guests  almost  as  rubicund  and  sleek  as 
himself,  each  grinning  with  cormorant  eye  over  his 
smoking  duckling,  and  only  waiting  the  short  interval 
of  a  hastily  muttered  grace  to  plant  his  ready  knife  into 
ito  m  and  virgin  boeom;-yerily.  the  spectacle  must 
have  been  a  cheering  one! 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  many  changes  must 
have  occurred  among  the  members  of  the  Partick  Duck 
Club,  during  the  twenty  years  in  which,  frx>m  1810 
to  1830,  the  fraternity  met  and  guzzled;  but,  perhaps, 
none  was  more  striking  than  the  change  which  befel 
its  worthy  president.  The  Trades'  House,  Police  Board, 
and  Coimcil  popularity,  which  Convener  M'Tyre  had 
won  by  his  talents  for  business,  by  the  energy  of  his 
character,  and  by  his  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  City,  was  all  lost  during  the  short  and  evanescent 
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struggle  of  a  Parliamentary  election.  At  the  time  to 
wUch  we  aUude,  the  Council  of  Gleusgow  was  neariy 
equally  divided  between  the  claims  of  two  gentlemen, 
who  then  offered  themselves  to  represent  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  These  worthy  individuals  were,  the 
well-known  Mr.  Kirlnnan  Finlay  and  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Blythswood ;  and,  although  the  commercial  mart  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  was  as  yet  limited  to  having  only  a 
fourth  voice  in  the  representation^  it  so  happened  that 
her  voice  on  that  occasion  settled  the  Membership.  The 
interest  in  the  result  was  therefore  more  than  usually 
keen,  and  the  candidates  and  their  supporters  were  more 
than  usually  exacting.  It  must  also  be  remembered, 
that  although  both  candidates  for  the  seat  may  be  said 
to  have  been  hitherto  linked  with  the  Tory  party,  still 
Mr.  Finlay,  from  having  given  tokens  of  greater  liber- 
ality in  commercial  matters,  and  particularly  in  having 
loudly  advocated  the  opening  up  of  the  trade  with  India 
and  China,  secujred  for  himself  the  support  of  the  more 
liberal  portion  of  the  community,  and,  consequently, 
became  the  popular  candidate.  Mr.  M'Tyre,  who  all 
along,  during  his  public  career,  had  voted  with  the  lat- 
ter party,  was  looked  upon  at  first  as  a  sure  card  for  Mr. 
Finlay.  But  ere  long  he  began  to  coquet  with  the  sup- 
porters of  his  opponent,  and  at  last  went  fairly  over 
to  his  camp.  The  consequence  of  this  one  false  step  in 
the  eyes  of  his  former  admirers  was,  that  he  was  hurled 
firom  his  lofty  throne  of  popularity,  and  stigmatised  as 
nothing  better  than  a  political  recreant  and  tergiver- 
sator.  And  so  high  was  political  feeling  then  carried, 
that  it  was  seriously  mooted,  in  order  to  testify  the 
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popular  displeaaure  against  such  conduct,  to  urge  on  the 
Trades'  House  to  order  the  full-length  portrait  of  their 
once  beloved  and  admired  Convener  to  be  turned  npside 
down^  to  deter  others  from  turning  their  coats  and 
changing  their  colours  in  future!  In  short,  it  was 
gravely  proposed  to  hang  the  poor  Convener  by  the  heeb 
instead  of  the  head, — a  degradation  which,  however, 
for  the  honour  of  all  concerned,  was,  under  the  reflection 
of  cooler  moments,  never  carried  into  execution.  The 
instability  of  popular  feeling,  combined  with  an  increas- 
ing love  for  his  birthplace,  drew  the  ex-Convener  from 
Glasgow  to  Maybole,  and,  consequently,  deprived  the 
Partick  dub  of  one  of  its  chief  load-stars  and  the  ducks 
of  their  chief  enemy. 

While  these  rulers  of  the  various  Trades  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  chief  assistants  at  the  weekly 
demolition  of  ducks  and  green  peas,  which  took  place 
in  the  comfortable  hostelry  situated  near  the  flour- 
mills  at  Partick,  there  were  happily  others  also  present 
who  could  throw  their  mite  of  merriment  into  the  after- 
noon's symposium;  and  among  these  was  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  already  slightly  alluded — the 
facetious  Mr.  William  Beid,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Brash  &  Beid,  who,  as  bibliopoles,  carried  on  for  so  long 
a  period  a  successful  business  in  the  Trongate,  and  to 
whose  labours  the  bibliomaniac  is  indebted  for  some 
rather  scarce  and  curious  publications.  In  the  then 
extensive  field  of  Glasgow's  social  companions,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  one  more  courted  as  a  club 
associate  than  Mr.  Beid.  To  a  peculiarly  placid  temper, 
he  united  a  strong  smack  of  broad  humour,  and  an 
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endless  string  of  personal  anecdotes,  wluch  he  detailed 
with  a  gusto  altogether  his  own.  Of  all  things  he  loved 
a  joke,  and  indulged  in  this  vein  even  at  the  risk  of 
causing  the  momentary  displeasure  either  of  an  ac- 
quaintance or  a  customer.  We  say  momentaiy — for 
with  all  his  jesting  and  jocularity,  he  never  really  said, 
we  believe,  one  word  which  was  meant  to  offend.  To 
**  laugh  and  grow  fat"  was  his  constant  motto,  and,  con- 
sequently, he  never  troubled  himself  either  about  his 
own  obesity  or  about  that  of  any  one  else  who  might 
follow  his  laughing  example.  Of  the  satirical  sallies 
poured  out  behind  the  bookseller's  counter  in  the  Tron- 
gate,  we  have  heard  as  many  repeated  as  might  well 
eke  out  another  supplement  to  the  already  thousand  and 
one  sayings  of  the  "  Laird  of  Logan" — ^who,  most  as- 
suredly, had  he  lived  in  the  pantheistical  days  of  the 
early  world,  would  have  disputed  with  Momus  the  god- 
like crown  of  mirth  I 

Of  Mr.  Eeid's  every-day  off-hand  rhymes  it  is  per- 
haps enough  to  say,  that  they  entitled  him  to  enter  the 
lists  as  a  Scottish  impromatare^  But  while  the  witty 
bibliopole  indulged  in  these  playftd  and  innocent  vaga- 
ries, it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  has  also  left  behind 
liiTn  "drops  of  ink"  that  will  go  down  to  posterity — ^verses 
linked,  as  a  few  of  them  are,  with  the  never-dying  lyrics 
of  Robert  Bums — ^whose  early  friend  and  acquaintance 
he  was — which  will  be  sung  as  they  now  are;  and  al- 

*  One  of  B(r.  Reid's  standing  rhymes  behind  the  counter  was,  when  ho 
noticed  a  customer  preparing  to  pay,  to  exclaim — 

**  I'm  the  man  who  takes  the  cash, 
For  myself  and  partner  Brash ! '' 
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though  but  too  frequently  believed  to  be  altogether  the 
breathings  of  the  bard  of  Ayrshire^  they  are  neyertheleBB 
partly  the  production  of  the  bard  of  the  Duck  Club  of 
Partick.*  It  is  only  justice  to  say,  that  in  early  and  ma- 
ture life  Mr.  Beid  could  boast  of  no  small  share  of  that 
peculiar  talent  which  the  genius  and  dazzling  career  of 
Bums  evoked  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  admiring 
countrymen.  He  not  only  shared  in  the  general  en- 
thusiasm which  the  appearance  of  that  *'  day-star  of 

•  Among  the  loiigf  of  Bviii  to  which  Mr.  Beid  made  additions,  was  that 
of  **  John  Anderson,  my  Joe,  John."  To  Bnms's  two  stanzas,  Beid  added 
fiye,  which  though,  as  Dr.  Cnrrie  says,  **  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ayr- 
shire bard,  yet  eyery  reader  of  disoemment  will  see,  are  by  an  inferior 
hand."  The  Doctor  is  indignant  that  these  additions  shovld  hare  been 
giyen  to  the  world— as  they  were  by  the  publishers— as  the  production  of 
Bums.    Mr.  Beid*s  first  stanza 


**  John  Anderson,  my  joe,  John,  when  Nature  first  began 
To  try  her  canny  hand,  John,  her  master-work  was  man; 
And  you  among  them  a',  John,  sae  trig  f^rae  top  to  toe, 
She  proyed  to  be  nae  journey-work,  Jonn  Anderson,  my  joe." 

Mr.  Reid  also  added  to  Bums's  song  "  Of  a'  the  airts."  The  two  first  yefies 

of  this  faTOurite  lyric  were  written  by  Bums  in  1788,  during  the  time  that 

he  was  oyer  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Jean  Armour;  the  four  remaining 

yerses  were  written — ^the  third  and  fourth  certainly  by  Mr.  Reid,  and  the 

fifth  and  sixth  either  by  Mr.  Beid  or  Mr.  Hamilton,  bookseller,  Edinburgh. 

The  foUowiDg  yersion  of  **  Cauld  kail "  is  altogether  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 

Beid:— 

**  There's  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 
And  bannocks  in  Strathbogie, 
But  naething  driyes  awa  the  spleen 
Sae  weel's  a  social  cogie. 

That  mortal's  life  nae  pleasure  shares, 

Wha  broods  o'er  a'  uiat's  fogie ; 
Whene'er  I'm  faaht  wi'  worldfy  caren, 

I  drown  them  in  a  cogie. 

Thus  merrily  my  time  I  pass, 

With  spints  brisk  and  yogie, 
Bless'd  wi'  my  buiks  and  my  sweet  lass, 

My  cronies  and  my  cogie. 

Then  haste  and  gie's  an  auld  Scots  sang, 

Sic  like  as  *  Catherine  Ogie,' 
A  gttid  auld  sang  comes  neyer  wrang 

When  o'er  a  social  cogie." 
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national  poetry  "  elicited^  but  he  also  participated  in  the 
poet's  friendship,  and  sympathised  in  his  excitement. 
In  Scottish  songy  and  in  pieces  of  characteristic  humour^ 
Mr.  Beid  approved  himself  not  unworthy  of  either  such 
intimacy  or  such  inspiration.  These  lyrics  are  chiefly 
preserved  in  a  collection,  entitled  ''  Poetry,  Original  and 
Select,''  and  which  at  this  moment  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  save  in  the  libraries  of  the  members  of  the  Box- 
burgh,  Bannatyne,  and  Maitiand  Clubs,  or  of  the  more 
unobtrusive  race  of  bibliomaniacs  scattered  over  the 
country,  but  which,  since  the  demise  of  poor  Dr.  Thomas 
Frognall  Dibdin,  are  now  sadly  getting  into  *'  the  seer 
and  yellow  leaf."*  There  is  another  curious  publica- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Beid  was  connected,  the  ''Life 
of  James  M'Kean,"  who  was  executed  for  the  murder 
of  James  Buchanan  the  Lanark  carrier,  at  the  Cross  of 

•  The  **  Poetry,  Original  and  Select,"  was  printed  and  published  by 
Braah  ft  Reid  during  the  yean  1796-96.  The  work  is  in  four  Tolumes. 
The  chief  original  contributions  were  by  Mr.  Beid,  lir.  Lochore,  the  father 
of  the  present  minister  of  Drymen,  and  Mr.  Taylor  the  writing-master. 
The  song  of  "  Kate  of  Oowrie,'*  since  so  much  cut  down,  appeared  first 
there,  with  many  others  in  a  similar  strain.  The  following  little  lyric  is 
perhaps  one  of  Mr.  Beid's  best;  if  not,  it  is  at  least  one  of  his  shortest,  and 
that  at  present  is  most  suitable  for  our  purpose :— > 

"  Fair  modest  flower,  of  matchless  worth! 

Thou  sweet  enticing  bonnie  gem! 
Bless'd  is  the  soil  that  gaye  thee  birth. 

And  bless'd  thine  honoured  parent  stem. 
But  doubly  bless'd  shaU  be  the  youth 

To  whom  thy  hearing  bosom  warms, 
Possess'd  of  beauty,  loye,  and  truth. 

Will  clasp  an  angel  in  his  arms. 

Thouflfa  storms  of  life  were  blowing  snell. 

And  on  his  brow  sat  brooding  care. 
Thy  seraph  smile  would  Quick  dispel 

The  darkest  gloom  of  black  despair. 
Sure  Heayen  hath  granted  thee  to  us. 

And  chose  thee  m>m  the  dwellers  there, 
And  sent  thee  from  celestial  bliss 

To  show  what  all  the  Tirtnes  are.'* 
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Glasgow,  on  Wednesday  the  25th  January  1797.  As  a 
piece  of  biography,  it  is  certainly  neither  remarkable  for 
taste  nor  talent;  but  as  a  statement  of  what  M'Eean, 
while  nnder  sentence  of  death,  actually  communicated  to 
the  compiler,  it  is  both  curious  and  startling.*  The  work 
had  an  extraordinary  sale,  through  the  never-ceasing 
existence  of  that  odd  craving  for  everything  connected 

*  The  copy  of  this  "  Life  "  which  I  have  now  before  me  is  the.^A  edi- 
tion; it  if  entitled  *'  genuine  copy,"  which  seemi  to  luggest  that  there  had 
been  tome  spurious  editions  palmed  on  the  public.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  this 
Tolume,  there  is  a  memorandum  by  a  well-known  critic,  which  statee  that 
**  Tdi.  Beid  always  spoke  with  honor  of  the  manner,  as  giren  by  M*Kean,  in 
which  the  murder  was  perpetrated.  His  friends  alleged  that  M'Kean,  in 
answer  to  Reid's  inquiries  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  murdered  Buchanan, 
seized  the  head  of  Beid,  and  after  drawing  it  back  with  one  hand,  quickly 
drew  the  other  hand  across  Beid's  throat, — and  that  Beid  fainted ! "  "I 
almost,"  says  the  writer,  *'  belieye  this  story,  for  Beid  always  looked  so 
sad  when  he  referred  to  the  murderer's  statements,  that  I  durst  not  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  his  friend's  story,  eyen  in  joke.  Beid  told  me  that 
he  Tisited  M'Kean  daily  betwixt  his  conviction  and  execution;  that  he 
read  portions  of  his  *  Life '  to  him  as  he  wrote  them ;  that  M*Kean 
altered  many  statements,  qualifying  some,  and  expunging  portions  of 
others;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  wretched  murderer  seemed  to  be  most 
at  his  ease  when  confessing  his  sins,  and  thereby  expressing  strong  hopes  of 
forgiyeness.*'  From  a  memorandum  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Bobert 
Chapman,  printer,  which  has  been  just  shown  me  by  a  literary  friend, 
I  find  the  following  rather  curious  notice  connected  with  Beid's  his- 
tory of  M'Kean:— Mr.  Chapman,  speaking  of  Lockhart's  '*Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,"  says, — **  A  long  paragraph  is  inserted  respecting  a  wretched 
cobbler,  James  M'Kean,  who  murdered  Buchanan,  the  Lanark  carrier,  in 
1796.  M'Kean  then  lived  in  Castiepen's  land,  High-street.  This  M*Kean 
I  saw  two  or  three  times  in  the  Tolbooth  after  his  condemnation,  in  com- 
pany with  the  late  Mr.  William  Beid,  who  was  on  terms  with  M'Kean  for 
the  history  of  his  life,  which  he  ultimately  procured,  and  I  think  I  printed 
three  or  four  editions  of  it,  the  sale  being  so  great.  It  turned  out  a  good 
spec  at  that  time.  The  description  of  M*Kean  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  is,  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  perfectiy  correct.  I  saw  the  miserable  man  executed. 
The  crowd  was  immense.  As  I  am  of  small  stature,  being  fiye  feet  two 
inches,  I  remember  a  tall  acquaintance  holding  me  up  in  his  arms,  so  that 
I  might  get  a  good  yiew  of  him,  knowing  that  it  would  probably  be  the 
last  sight  I  should  ever  hayo  of  the  religious  hypocritical  villain  who  dis- 
graced hiunanity." 
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with  the  horrible.  As  a  conclusion  to  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  Mr.  Iteid^  we  may  mention,  that  for  many 
years  he  kept  a  large  vase,  or  pinnar-pig^  into  which  he 
deposited  his  literary  scraps,  where,  for  aught  we  know, 
they  stiU  remain  under  that  ban  which  he  so  often  made 
use  of  when  making  a  deposit  or  closing  a  story,  and 
which  we  would  in  his  case  also  here  repeat — 

««  Down  wi' the  Ud ! 
Quo'  Wmie  Beid." 

With  the  departure  of  the  shadow  of  the  jolly  Con- 
yener  from  the  '^Bunhouse,''  the  Duck  Club  may  be  said 
to  have  closed  its  regular  sittings;  and  although  many 
knots  of  social  spirits  have  since  met  in  perpetuation  of 
the  Partick  Club,  still,  never  have  the  roasted  ducks  and 
green  peas  been  demolished  with  such  gusto,  nor  the 
punch  goblets  been  drained  with  such  delight,  as  when 
the  worthy  Convener,  with  a  rattle  of  the  spoon-sceptre, 
summoned  the  thirsty  duck-destroyers  to  the  pimch- 
bowl,  or  when  the  broad  humour  and  teUing  anecdotes 
of  the  Trongate  bibliopole  made  every  well-lined  paimch 
shake  with  laughter. 

Since  the  departure  of  these  two  worthies  from  the 
scene  of  their  gormandising  glory,  the  "Bunhouse**  of 
Partick  has  as  much  ceased  to  Glasgow  gourmets  to  be 
the  dirine  of  Apicius,  as  the  Castle  of  Partick  to  be  the 
haunt  of  the  antiquarian  limner. 
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THE  WATERLOO  CLUB  AND  THE  WET  RADICAL 
WEDNESDAY  OF  THE  WEST. 


Immebiatblt  after  the  victory  of  Waterloo  tad  pro- 
cured the  pacification  of  Europe  and  sealed  the  destiny 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  set  of  jovial-hearted  fellows, 
who  always  preferred  punch  to  water-gruel  and  Momus 
to  melancholy,  united  themselves  into  a  Club  that  met 
in  a  house  which,  though  now  not  so  celebrated  as  at 
that  period,  bore  the  sign  of  Britain's  most  memorable 
conflict.  The  members  of  the  fraternity  were  at  first 
limited  to  five-and-twenty;  but  its  glory,  spreading  like 
the  fame  of  Waterloo,  which  had  been  chosen  as  the 
nominal  link  of  the  union,  produced  a  large  addition  to 
both  ordinary  and  honorary  members  of  the  brother- 
hood. Honours  and  titles  being  the  fieishion  of  the 
period,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  members  of  this  Club 
would  withstand  the  infection:  the  truth  was,  that  all  of 
them  did  feel  an  anxiety  about  distinction;  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  extended  Order  of  the  Bath,  the  Waterloo 
Club  order  of  knighthood  was  established.  The  original 
twenty -five  members  assimied  the  title  of  '^  Knights 
Grand  Cross,''  and  added  to  their  signatures  G.  C.  W. 
The  ordinary  members  that  of  ''  Enights  Commanders," 
with  K.  C.  W.  The  honorary  members  were  simply  de- 
signated '^  Companions."  Every  night,  for  some  years, 
did  this  worthy  order  meet  in  deep  divan,  to  swill  each 
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his  best-loyed  stomacli  elixir,  and  to  raise  the  devil  about 
ten  from  the  kitchen  of  the  Waterloo;  and  when  his 
august  and  satanic  majesty  did  arrire,  in  all  his  hot  and 
mouth -burning  honours,  the  knights,  whose  appetites 
and  teeth  never  refused  to  do  their  office,  were  not  long 
in  making  a  devil  of  himi 

As  a  key  to  this  once  famous  knot  of  congenial  spirits, 
we  may  mention  the  following  story,  told  of  one  of  the 
knights  grand  cross — a  well-known  gentleman  who,  for 
many  years,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  the  devil, 
not  only  by  the  magic  of  the  cook  in  the  Waterloo,  but 
elsewhere  by  the  mysterious  Masonic  soimds  of  one,  (tco, 
three,  and  thereafter  laying  him  pretty  deep,  not  in  the 
Bed  Sea  of  generous  Port,  but  in  the  muddy  ocean  of 
cream-of-tartar  punch !  Being  at  one  time  called  to  serve 
as  a  juryman,  and  being  determined,  when  life  and  death 
were  at  issue,  to  give  a  clear  opinion,  he  resolved  most 
judiciously  that  the  conglomeratory  atmosphere  of  the 
Waterloo  should  be  avoided  by  him  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  to  which  he  had 
been  summoned.  Often,  as  he  returned  firom  the  close 
and  ill- ventilated  Court  at  night,  did  the  Club  and  its 
refreshments  shoot  athwart  his  recollection;  thirst  and 
inclination  urged  him  to  a  midnight  beaker,  but  pru- 
dence and  propriety  made  him  keep  his  resolution.  To 
the  valiant  knight,  a  week  without  a  visit  to  the  Water- 
loo seemed  interminable;  but  the  worst  of  evils  will  come 
to  an  end,  and  so  did  that  of  the  Circuit.  Relieved  on 
Saturday  evening  from  his  arduous  duties,  and  happy 
in  the  approbation  of  the  Court  for  his  attention  and 
services  to  his  country,  the  ex-juryman  hastily  bent  his 
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steps  towards  the  Club-room^  and  was  there  hailed  by 
the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  brotherhoods  What  a 
glorious  night  ensued!  Story  followed  story;  the  roof 
rang  with  laughter  and  merriment;  and  not  a  few  talked 
till  the  tongue  refosed  to  do  its  office.  The  witching 
hour  of  midnight — that  foe  to  fim  and  good  company — 
arrived,  bringing  along  with  it  the  remembrance  of  home. 
The  Club  closed,  and  the  ex-juryman,  "  happy  and  glo- 
rious/' staggered  to  his  bed-room.  Sleep  soon  sealed  his 
eyelids,  and  seemed  determined  to  hold  the  bachelor 
longer  than  usual  in  his  leaden  grasp.  The  morning 
sun  arose;  the  Sabbath  bells  rattled  loud  and  long;  the 
dinner-hour  passed;  and  twilight  again  began  to  encom- 
pass the  City; — and  yet  neither  of  these  had  the  power 
of  breaking  the  death-like  slumber  of  the  member  of  the 
Waterloo.  Alarmed  for  her  master's  health,  the  servant 
maid  knocked,  about  six  o'clock',  at  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment, opened  it,  and  demanded,  in  a  trembling  tone,  if 
he  was  unwell  P  The  ex-juryman,  who  had  been  dream- 
ing of  indictments,  judges,  and  panels,  started,  at  the 
well-known  voice,  firom  his  long-pressed  pillow;  and,  as 
if  still  in  a  trance,  and  hearing  the  tinkling  of  the 
Laigh  Eirk  bell,  exclaimed,  in  the  greatest  trepidation, 
"  Good  God!  are  the  Lords  come  back  againP"* 

For  many  years  did  the  knights  and  knights  grand 
cross  of  the  Waterloo  Club  meet  under  the  canopy  of  the 
well-known  tavern  which  bore  the  name  of  Britain's 
greatest  victory;  and  many  times  and  oft  was  the  health 
of  the  hero  of  that  successful  struggle  there  drank,  amid 

«  In  those  days,  as  at  present,  the  City  bells  were  rung  at  the  hour  when 
the  Circuit  Judges  came  to  Glasgow. 
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loud  and  reiterated  hurrahs.  The  members  were  chiefly 
of  the  good  old  Tory  school,  being  imbued  with  senti- 
ments of  the  most  unbounded  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  and 
to  all  other  constituted  authorities.  It  will  consequently 
appear  by  no  means  strange,  that  when  the  threatened 
outbreak  of  Radicalism  occurred  in  1819,  not  a  few  of 
those  knights  at  once  joined  the  citizen  corps  of  Sharp- 
shooters; and,  from  some  of  them  having  been  connected 
with  the  previous  Rifle  regiment,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Colonel  Corbet,  they  at  once  obtained  leading  posts  in 
the  new  body  commanded  by  the  equally  brave  Colonel 
Samuel  Hunter.  Never,  perhaps,  during  the  existence 
of  the  Waterloo  Club,  were  the  nightly  meetings  of  this 
brotherhood  better  attended  than  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1819-20;  and  although  the  aederunU,  from 
the  necessity  of  being  present  at  the  early  morning 
drills,  rarely  went  beyond  the  hour  of  ten,  yet,  during 
the  period  of  their  sittings,  the  members  generally  con- 
trived to  render  themselves  tolerably  comfortable  for 
the  night.  It  was,  in  particular,  during  the  event- 
ful April  week  of  1820,  when  the  fearful  incubus  of 
threatened  dangers,  like  many  other  imagined  evils,  or 
rather  political  nightmares,  weighed  on  the  minds  of  the 
denizens  of  Glasgow,  that  the  Club  was  most  crowded ; 
and  it  was  from  the  pen  of  one  of  those  who  then 
attended  these  nightly  orgies,  that  the  following  chro- 
nicle of  that  exciting  time  has  been  left  for  the  peculiar 
delectation  of  an  ever-recurring  posterity,  and  which  is 
now  presented,  for  the  first  time,  imder  the  too  true 
title  of 

THE  WET  RADICAL  WEDNESDAY  OF  THE  WEST. 
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There  is  no  town  in  Scotland^  Greenock  always  ex- 
ceptedy  whichy  right  or  wrong,  has  gained  for  itself  the 
unenvied  distinction  of  being  blessed  with  so  much  rain 
as  Glasgow ;  and,  perhaps,  on  this  account,  some  might 
think  that  its  titular  saint  should  hare  been  St.  Swithin 
rather  than  St.  Mungo.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  may  at 
least  be  safely  affirmed,  that  few  cities  exist  where 
umbreUa-makers  and  menders  have  so  good  a  chance  of 
making  a  fortune,  and  in  which,  had  it  been  as  in  the 
Catholic  times  of  old,  our  lamented  townsman,  Mr. 
Macintosh,  would  most  likely  hare  arrived  at  canoniza- 
tion. If  the  rainbow,  that  sign  of  comfort  and  hope  to 
all  flood-fearing  people,  be  looked  upon  with  satisfaction 
in  countries  often  burned  up  with  drought,  it  can  easily 
be  imagined  how  much  more  its  prismatic  colours  must 
be  regarded  with  delight  by  the  denizens  of  the  watery 
western  metropolis.  While  the  citizens  of  Glasgow 
have  been,  from  this  peculiarity  of  climate,  necessarily 
deprived  but  too  frequently  of  the  advantages  of  out- 
door amusements,  and  while,  also,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  srmshine  to  render  the  streets, 
like  those  of  Paris,  the  successM  scene  of  constant 
turmoil  and  revolution,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
experienced  the  countervailing  blessings  which  heavy 
outpourings  of  rain  can  produce,  by  dispersing  monster 
meetings  of  malcontents,  and  putting  to  the  route  an 
inflamed  and  turbulent  mob  of  the  unwashed.  On  no 
occasion,  perhaps,  was  this  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  spring  of  1820,  and  on  a  day,  too,  which  has  since 
been  happily  known  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  wet  Radical 
Wednesday  of  the  west." 
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To  those  who  have  only  entered  into  this  breathing 
world  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  the  under  current  of  dissatisfac- 
tion which  flowed  throughout  the  social  body,  not  only 
in  England  but  in  Scotland,  for  at  least  a  year  or  two 
before  the  famous  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  nan  mi  ricordo  evidence  of  Majoochi.  An 
immoral  Court,  a  venal  Aristocracy,  and  a  rotten  bo- 
rough Parliament  had  done  much  to  sap  the  well-known 
loyalty  of  the  middle  classes;  while  bad  trade,  want  of 
emplojrment,  and  dear  food  afforded  abundant  pabulum 
for  noisy  demagogues  to  irritate  and  excite  an  idle,  ill- 
requited,  and  starving  popidace.  And  when,  in  particu- 
lar, it  is  recollected  that  to  these  causes  were  superadded 
the  encouraging  efforts  of  the  hired  spy,  it  is  easy,  at 
least  for  those  who  lived  dimng  the  period  in  question, 
to  arrive  at  the  result  which  followed,  while  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  back  without  sorrow  and  disgust  at  the 
consequences.  While  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  all  constituted 
authority  was  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  working- 
classes,  and  when,  through  trickery  and  espionage,  men 
were  roused  to  revenge  their  supposed  oppressions  and 
imagined  wrongs,  by  displays  of  physical  force  and 
agrarian  threatenings,  a  feeling  of  fear  and  of  spoUation 
was  necessarily  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  timid 
who  had  anything  to  lose.  Glass  was,  in  fact,  attempted 
to  be  set  against  class,  the  servant  against  his  master, 
and  the  manufacturer  against  his  workman.  Society 
was  disorganised  and  out  of  joint;  and,  woe  to  the 
memory  of  those  men,  then  in  high  places,  who,  it  is 
feared,  did  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  and  perpe- 
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tuate  this  antagonistic  game  of  politics.  The  people 
were  goaded  into  a  fever,  which  ended  in  poKtical  mad- 
ness; and,  what  was  worse,  the  result  was  judicial 
murder! 

As  a  key  to  the  extraordinary  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed in  Glasgow  about  the  period  to  which  we  allude, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  many  out-door 
meetings  of  the  working-classes,  called  for  the  ostensible 
object  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  and  at  which  the 
orators  showed  to  starving  men,  that  the  only  panacea 
for  all  their  calamities  was  to  be  foimd  in  Universal  Suf- 
frage, Annual  Parliaments,  and  Vote  by  Ballot,  scarcely 
a  night  passed,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1819, 
on  which  the  streets  of  Glasgow  were  not  crowded  with 
an  idle  populace,  ready  for  tumult,  or  the  Magistrates 
reading  the  Kiot  Act,  and  the  King's  cavalry  clearing 
the  thoroughfares.  The  feeling  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  respect  was  refused  even  to  the  authorities  of  the 
City;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  Chief  Magistrate  him- 
self was  obliged,  in  order  to  support  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  to  check  the  apparent  contempt  of  a  Town-hall 
assemblage,  by  bawling  out  "  Off  hats  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost!"— ^But,  to  our  tale. 

For  several  mornings  during  the  end  of  March  and 
beginning  of  April  1820,  might  be  seen  many  hundreds 
of  young  men,  dressed  in  dark  green  uniforms,  and  armed 
with  rifles,  hurrying  through  the  streets  at  least  an  hour 
before  the  City  bells  summoned  the  labourer  to  his  work, 
in  all  the  eagerness  of  feverish  anxiety,  towards  Gfeorge- 
square — at  that  moment  the  central  rendezvous  of  the 
''Glasgow  Sharpshooters."    The  object  of  this  early 
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hurry-scurry  was,  to  await  t&ere  the  arrival  of  the  Lon- 
don mail,  with  the  view  of  meeting  any  emergency  which 
might  arise  in  Glasgow,  from  any  threatened  or  rumoured 
rising  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England.  What 
wondrous  courage  was  it,  in  men  accustomed  to  feather- 
beds  and  late  hours,  to  leave  them  so  early,  and  to  sally 
forth  amid  mist  and  murkiness,  as  well  as  to  be  subjected 
to  cold  and  contumely!  In  the  face  of  all  these  difficul- 
ties, however,  it  is  a  stubborn  fact  that  for  many  days 
eight  hundred  good  men  and  true  assembled  in  front 
of  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Moore,  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
foe  or  themselves.  In  the  hour  of  supposed  peril,  the 
youthful  members  of  this  truly  national  guard  had 
enrolled  themselves;  and,  about  six  months  previous  to 
the  tioie  we  would  now  illustrate,  they  had  received  at 
the  Barracks  their  implements  of  war.  And  although 
the  period  for  their  drill  was  the  depth  of  winter,  they 
—  fearless  of  catarrh  and  rheumatism  —  boldly  turned 
out  in  grey  day-light  within  the  precincts  of  the  College 
Garden,  even  when  that  park  was  a  foot  deep  with  snow, 
to  fit  themselves  to  be  a  safeguard  to  their  fellow-citizens 
against  the  agrarian  excitement,  which  had  been  in 
great  measure  instigated  and  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
hired  spy  and  other  paid  incendiaries.  During  the  win- 
ter, too,  a  company  of  these  citizen  soldiers  had  met 
nightly  in  the  Laigh  Eirk  Session-house  as  a  City  guard- 
house, and  there  remained,  on  watch  and  ward,  till  the 
sun's  rising  gave  bright  light  and  renewed  confidence 
to  their  terrified  fellow-citizens.  Many  times  and  oft, 
during  this  inclement  winter,  had  detachments  from  this 
central  body  perambulated  Calton,  Bridgeton,  and  Gor- 
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balfl,  with  loaded  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets,  to  spy  out 
tlie  body  of  Radicals  who  bulked  so  largely  in  ther  brain 
of  certain  alanmst  newspaper  editors.  But  although 
this  military  display  was  rather  calculated  to  cause  than 
to  prevent  attack,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  ill-conditioned,  irritable,  and  starving  workmen 
who  were  nightly  afloat,  not  a  single  party  of  malcon- 
tents were  ever  hostilely  encountered  during  these  noc- 
turnal wanderings.  As  a  sort  of  recompense  for  this 
risking  of  health  and  life,  firom  exposure  to  the  winter's 
cold  and  the  Radical's  pike  or  ckg^*  the  citizen  soldiers 
never  failed  to  be  regaled,  at  their  own  cost,  wii^  pies 
and  porter  in  the  Session-house;  and  not  unfrequently, 
on  the  very  table  where,  in  the  forenoon,  stem  Presby- 
terian ministers  tabled  motions  against  the  immoralities 
of  the  age,  might  be  seen  piles  of  silver  staked  to  meet 
the  result  of  a  round  game  at  loo,  or  what  was  then 
better  known  by  the  title  of  "the  lively'* — a  pastime 
which  was  greedily  adopted  by  those  volunteers  to  while 
away  the  watches  of  the  night. 

For  many  days  previous  to  the  famous  wet  Wednesday 
was  the  town  kept  in  hot  water  by  the  most  threatening 
reports  of  approaching  riot  and  rebellion;  and,  from 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  famous  or  rather  infamous 
inflammatory  placard  was  posted  at  the  comer  of  the 
streets,  all  the  public  works  and  factories  were  closed, 
while  the  miners  in  and  around  Glasgow  struck  work. 


*  The  chg  or  horsefly  was  an  instrument  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
shuttlecock,  haying  a  steel  point  three  inches  long,  loaded  at  the  head  with 
lead,  and  dressed  with  feathers  so  as  to  guide  it  when  thrown.  It  got  its 
name  firom  being  intended  to  be  used  principally  against  cayalry. 
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and  wandered  through  the  City  in  idle  crowds,  or  coir 
lected'in  gloomy  groups  about  the  comers  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares.  As  a  8afegii:^rd  and  protection  against 
lawless  aggression,  troops  were  being  called  in  from 
every  quarter  to  meet  the  now  imagined  rising.  The 
Glasgow  garrison,  which  at  the  present  hour  (1855) 
can  scarcely  boast  of  being  able  to  turn  out  one  hundred 
men,  consisted,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  which  we  are 
about  to  illustrate,  of  two  regiments  of  Hussars,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Dumbartonshire  and  Ayrshire  regi- 
ments of  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  the  Glasgow  Light 
Horse;  three  regiments  of  Infantry;  the  Sharpshooters; 
and  two  field-pieces;  while  the  whole  was  commanded 
by  General  Bradford,  assisted  by  an  efficient  staff.  With 
such  a  disciplined  and  well-affected  force,  at  once  ready  to 
act  on  any  emergency,  there  was  no  fear  felt  on  the  part 
of  any  one  who  could  cooUy  reflect.  But  so  imhappily 
was  the  public  mind  imbued  with  imaginary  dangers, 
and  instigated  by  marvellous  stories  regarding  the  wide- 
spread disaffection  of  the  people,  that  many  timid  per- 
sons left  the  town  or  kept  themselves  steadily  within 
their  own  habitations.  The  proclamations  of  the  Magis- 
tracy, too,  ordering  all  the  shops  to  be  shut  at  six,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  to  be  indoors  at  seven,  instead  of 
tending  to  inspire  courage  created  fear;  while  Qjing 
rumours,  from  the  neighbouring  manufacturing  towns 
and  villages,  of  mustering  hordes  of  rebels,  increased  the 
general  alarm. 

Such  was  the  precise  state  of  matters  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  April  1820,  as  one  of  the  Glasgow 
Sharpshooters,  I  leaped  at  five  o'clock  from  my  bed,  at 
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the  reveille  sound  of  the  bugle,  and  hastened  to  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  regiment.  When  I  reached  the  square, 
it  was  evident,  from  the  number  of  green-coated  indi- 
viduals pouring  in  from  every  side,  that,  as  the  danger 
increased,  the  determination  to  meet  it  was  more  de- 
cided. Before  six  o'clock,  raw  and  murky  though  the 
morning  was,  I  found  myself  among  800  bayonets, 
drawn  up  in  a  column  of  companies,  ready  to  act  at  a 
moment's  notice.  For  the  honour  of  the  corps,  the 
muster-roll  on  being  called  showed  few  absentees,  while 
several  individuals  answered  to  their  names  who  were 
rarely  seen  on  other  more  showy  occasions.  The  gallant 
Colonel  Hunter  stood,  as  he  said  himself,  ''  on  his  own 
GaUoway  feet,"  at  the  head  of  the  column,  having  for 
some  time  dispensed  with  his  Bucephalus,  whose  am- 
blings under  fire  were  rather  calculated  to  dissolve  the 
copartnery  of  horse  and  rider;  and,  after  having  with  a 
stentorian  voice  called  **  Attention,"  commanded  an  in- 
stant examination  to  be  made  as  to  the  contents  of  each 
soldier's  cartouch-box,  to  discover  whether  it  was  that 
morning  filled  with  the  due  number  of  baU-cartridges 
that  had  been  formerly  issued,  and  whether  the  flints  of 
the  rifles  were  fitted  for  producing  immediate  ignition. 
This  duty  over,  the  command  to  "  Fix  bayonets  "  was 
next  given;  and  when  "Shoulder  arms"  was  added, 
there  were  in  an  instant  as  many  bristling  points  thrown 
up  as  might  have  wooed  down  the  fiercest  thunderbolt 
from  heaven  without  injury  to  mother  earth!  The 
corps  never  appeared  in  greater  spirits,  nor  more  ready 
to  rush,  if  need  be,  against  the  whole  Radical  pikes  that 
might  muster;  although  it  must  in  justice  be  added,  that 
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there  was  as  yet  no  semblance  of  a  single  hostile  pike 
to  put  that  courage  to  the  test.  In  silence  and  sus- 
pense the  Sharpshooters  thus  stood^  till  at  length  a 
messenger  arrived  declaring  that  the  London  mail  had 
reached  the  Cross,  and  that  as  yet  all  was  quiet  in  Eng- 
land. The  arms  were  instantly  grounded,  the  bayonets 
unfixed  and  returned  to  their  scabbards,  and  the  order 
for  dismissal  was  given,  with  a  caveat^  however,  that  the 
green  cantinuatums  of  the  uniform  should  not  be  doffed, 
as  was  customary  after  the  morning's  parade,  but  should 
be  worn  during  the  whole  day,  to  meet  any  sudden 
emergency  that  might  arise.  And  Heaven  Imows  that 
not  a  few  occurred  on  that  eventM  Wednesday,  before 
the  City  docks  had  chimed  midnight. 

With  an  appetite,  which  the  cold  sharp  air  of  an  April 
morning  certainly  did  not  appease,  I  hurried  home,  and 
sat  down  to  a  breakfast,  to  which,  like  another  Dugald 
Dalgetty,  I  did  ample  justice,  not  knowing,  in  those 
ticklish  times,  when  I  might  get  another.  During  the 
breaking  of  eggs,  the  bolting  of  ham,  and  the  swallow- 
ing of  tea  and  toast,  I  was  beset  with  a  thousand  queries 
as  to  the  threatened  dangers,  which  no  doubt  were  con- 
sidered to  be  imminent,  especially  when  the  Olasgaw 
Courier  was  referred  to,  and  which  the  evening  before 
gravely  put  forth  the  following  paragraph: — **That  a 
general  attack  is  intended  to  be  made  by  the  Radicals  in 
this  Gty  on  Wednesday  is  now  beyond  doubt.  Cathkin 
braes  is  the  site  chosen  for  the  encampment!"  Not- 
withstanding this  astounding  announcement,  I  endea- 
voured to  soothe  all  fears,  on  the  ground  of  the  strong 
military  force  of  regulars  in  the  City,  and  particularly 
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on  the  determined  attitude  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Sharpshooters  and  the  Yeomanry  Gairalry  to  assist 
in  maintaining  order  and  suppressing  riot. 

On  sallying  forth  to  the  streets  which,  during  the 
forenoon,  were  filled  with  crowds  of  ill-conditioned  in- 
dividuals, it  was  plain  that  a  crisis  was  approaching, 
and  if  an  outbreak  had  begun,  it  seemed  quite  plain, 
from  the  inflammable  materials  which  abounded  on 
every  hand,  that  it  would  not,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  have  been  suppressed  without  blood- 
shed. The  civic  authorities,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
the  City,  sat  in  solemn  conclave  during  the  whole  day 
in  the  Buck's  Head  Hotel,  while  the  military  chiefs  held 
their  council  of  war  within  the  same  place.  Pickets 
of  dragoons  rode  out  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  and 
from  the  town,  to  bring  in  every  information  they  could 
collect,  and  especially  to  announce  the  approach  of  any 
body  of  Radicals  that  might  be  marching  towards  the 
City.  One  trooper  after  another  arrived  and  departed, 
but  8tm  there  was  no  cry  heard  of  any  coming  com- 
batants.  At  length,  just  as  the  clock  struck  three,  a 
rumour  flew  like  lightning  through  the  town  that  thou- 
sands were  on  the  road  from  Paisley,  and  would  ere  long 
enter  the  City.  The  very  whisper  of  such  intelligence 
created  a  universal  panic.  Shopkeepers  at  once  put  on 
their  shutters,  locked  their  shops,  and  hurried  home. 
The  principal  streets  presented  the  image  of  a  siege. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Horse  Artillery  rattled  along  the 
causeway,  and  took  up  a  position  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Clyde;  while  strong  bodies  of  both 
Cavalry  and  Infantry  hurried  down  at  double  quick 
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pace  to  support  this  important  position.  The  buglers 
of  the  Sharpshooters  blew  the  assembly-call^  and  hun* 
dreds  of  the  green-coated  soldiers  might  be  seen  hasten- 
ing to  George-square.  The  whole  day  was  gloomy  and 
showery;  but,  at  this  moment,  the  windows  of  heaven 
opened  and  poured  down  such  a  torrent  of  rain  as  fairly 
cleared  the  streets  of  all  loiterers,  and  left  scarcely  a  soul 
thereon  save  the  military,  who,  if  they  then  encountered 
neither  gun,  pike,  sabre,  nor  horsefly,  met  with  as  severe 
a  ducking  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  one  who  ever 
wore  a  imiform.  The  watery  Saint  had,  in  factj  taken 
forcible  possession  of  the  skies,  and  seemed  determined 
to  use  his  powers  as  long  as  he  could,  and  so  effectually 
did  he  use  them,  that,  by  four  o'clock,  the  redoubtable 
Falstaffian  army  of  Paisley  malcontents  had  dispersed 
into  thin  air,  while  the  nulitary  had  returned  to  quar- 
ters, and  the  Sharpshooters  to  their  homes,  without  any 
immediate  casualties  being  gazetted  on  either  side,  but, 
no  doubt,  with  many  in  futurum  firom  the  cold  and  the 
rain  to  which  they  had  been  so  mercilessly  subjected. 

Thinking  that  the  day  which  had  commenced  so  early 
and  had  been  so  bustling  up  to  five  o'clock  might  now 
"cease  its  funning" — drenched  with  rain  and  not  a 
Uttle  wearied — ^I  hastened,  like  some  of  my  campaign- 
ing brethren,  to  the  shelter  of  my  own  fireside;  while 
others,  dreaming  also  that  the  day's  military  duties 
must  now  be  over,  retired  to  solace  themselves  with 
somewhat  at  John  Saggarfs,  in  Prince's-street,  at  that 
time  the  great  rendezvous  of  bachelor  Sharpshooters, 
in  search  either  of  a  dinner  at  four  or  a  rabbit  at  nine. 
On  my  arrival  at  my  own  house,  where  I  found  a  group 
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of  anxious  faces  ready  to  welcome  me,  I  soon  doffed  my 
dripping  uniform,  which  I  ordered  to  he  placed  hefore  a 
hlazing  kitchen  fire,  and  having  donned  my  nsoal  attire, 
sat  down  to  a  comfortahle  repast,  in  the  hope  of  having 
nothing  afterwards  to  do  but  go  to  bed,  of  which,  from 
haying  caught  a  bad  cold  and  sore  throat,  I  was  in  some 
need.  Under  this  comfortable  belief,  I  scarcely  allowed 
the  City  clocks  to  strike  nine,  before  I  consented  to  put 
my  feet  in  hot  water,  swallow  a  gruel,  and  place  my 
wearied  limbs  under  the  blankets.  Forgetftd  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future,  I  soon  began  to  slumber,  if  not 
to  sleep,  when,  just  as  I  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  seem- 
ing unconsciousness,  methought  I  heard  the  echo  of  a 
bugle  call.  Was  it  a  dream  or  was  it  reality?  It  was 
impossible  for  some  minutes  to  tell.  But,  alas !  another 
fell  blast  resounded  on  my  ear,  and  I  at  once  woke  to 
the  certainty  that  I  must,  in  spite  of  sore  throat  and  all 
other  ills,  again  leave  my  comfortable  and  health-restor- 
ing resting-place,  and  prepare  for  another  tiireatening 
conflict.  I  rang  instantly  for  a  light,  which  was  at  once 
brought,  and,  on  its  arrival,  I  espied  my  dried  regimen- 
tals gaping  to  receive  the  limbs  of  the  already  exhausted 
feather-bed  soldier.  I  at  once  leaped  into  my  Lincoln- 
green  attire,  buckled  on  my  accoutrements,  and  seizing 
my  rifle,  which  always  stood  by  my  bedside,  sallied 
forth  to  the  street,  where,  meeting  a  knot  of  those  resi- 
dent in  the  same  locality,  we  fixed  our  bayonets,  and 
hurried  on,  fearless  of  danger,  towards  the  monument  of 
the  hero  of  Corunna. 

The  night,  like  the  afternoon,  was  dark  and  dismaL 
The  Mrind  blew,  and  the  rain  rattled  on  the  house-tops. 
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The  gutters  roshed  like  riyulets^  and  scarce  a  lamp  was 
able  to  withstand  the  extinguishing  blast.  To  use  the 
words  of  Bums — 

**  That  night  a  child  might  understand, 
The  deil  had  businen  on  his  hand." 

And  SO  it  appeared  to  some  of  us,  that  the  deil,  if  he  hud 
nothing  worse  to  do^  had  at  least  been  amusing  himself 
with  the  bugle*hom  of  the  Sharpshooters.  On  reaching 
the  square,  which  we  had  now  done  for  the  third  time 
that  day,  we  were  told  that,  in  order  to  save  us  from  the 
pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm,  the  quarter-master  had  got 
the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  George's  open  for  our 
reception;  and  right  glad  were  we  to  learn  that  we  had 
so  near  a  prospect  of  sacred  shelter. 

The  scene  which  met  the  eye  within  this  ecclesias- 
tical edifice  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  that 
could  well  be  imagined.  Each  pew  was  crowded  with 
men  folly  equipped  and  ready  for  battle,  each  with  his 
bayoneted  rifle  in  his  hand,  eager  to  know  and  ready 
to  execute  his  coming  duty.  A  few  glimmering  candles, 
which  had  been  hurriedly  stuck  up  and  down  the 
church,  tended  to  throw  an  air  of  gloomy  grandeur  over 
the  silent  and  gaping  corps.  The  whole  scene  and  cir- 
cumstances recalled  Salvator  Bosa's  patriotic  group  of 
heroes  assembled  within  the  Tarrione  del  Carmine,  on 
the  night  when  Massaniello  sat  in  council  deliberating 
on  the  liberty  of  Naples! 

In  the  midst  of  this  breathless  silence,  Colonel  Hunter 
ascended  the  stairs  of  the  pulpit,  with  certainly  a  heavier 
step  than  he  often,  no  doubt,  in  boyhood  had  done  when 
his  father  ministered  to  his  Gallowav  flock,  and  firom 
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that  eacred  spot  delivered  perliape  a  more  laconic  and 
more  telling  discourse  than  ever  fell  firom  the  lips  of  any 
one  who  had  as  yet  wagged  his  paw  therein!  He  told 
his  patriotic  followers  that  a  few  minutes  before  the 
bugle  had  last  sounded^  a  rising  had  actually  taken  place 
in  the  east  quarter  of  the  City;  that  a  Radical  reveille 
rattle  had  been  beat;  and  that  a  knot  of  men  had  been 
seen  marching  in  arms  against  the  King!  In  such  a 
state  of  matters  it  was  necessary  that  the  corps  should 
remain  all  prepared,  in  case  their  services  should  be  re- 
quired. What  varied  thoughts  swept  athwart  each  lis- 
tener's mind  when  these  words  were  uttered  must  ever 
remain  a  secret;  but  from  the  universal  cheer  which  fol- 
lowed,  it  was  plain  that  the  Sharpshooters  were  ready  for 
every  emergency.  And  long  and  patiently  they  waited, 
listening  for  the  coming  foe,  but  hearing  nothing 
except  the  pelting  storm,  which,  however,  of  itself, 
was  sufficient  to  have  put  the  most  enthusiastic  Radical 
hors  de  combat.  And  this,  indeed,  it  is  believed  it  accom- 
plished; for  the  night  passed  slowly  and  silently  on,  till, 
at  length,  the  Colonel  finding  that  his  corps  was  not 
called  upon  to  act,  wisely  decided  upon  sending  all 
home,  except  a  company,  which,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  William  Smith,  was  marched  to  Queen-street 
to  guard  the  Royal  Bank  from  Radical  spoliation,  which 
they  certainly  succeeded  in  doing,  without  any  loss,  ex- 
cept that  of  being  deprived  of  so  early  a  breakfast  as 
was  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  of  allaying,  by 
their  presence  at  home,  the  deep  anxiety  which  reigned 
in  the  bosoms  of  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters! 

Many  curious  stories  have  been  told  of  the  expedients 
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resorted  to  by  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters,  to  retain  the 
gallant  Sharpshooters  within  doors  on  this  critical  night. 
One  had  his  rifle  hid ;  another  coidd  not  find  his  uniform ; 
and  another,  who  had  just  been  married,  was  urged  to 
remain  at  home,  on  the  very  prudent  plea  that ''  on  such 
a  night  powder  would  not  bum;"  while  others  were  very 
slyly  told  "  that  they  might  fecht  any  nioht  but  this!" 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts 
used  to  retain  many  from  the  rendezvous,  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  individual  who  did  not  answer  to  his 
name,  and  who  did  not  that  night  parade  within  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  St.  George's  Church;  and  once 
there,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  none  could  well 
steal  away,  when  it  is  recollected  that  our  redoubted 
friend,  Mr.  William  Bkck,  then  of  Balgray,  acted  as  ser- 
geant  of  the  door  guard,  with  orders  to  let  no  one  pass 
without  due  leave  being  granted. 

Thus  commenced  and  thus  ended  this  famous  day  in 
Glasgow  history — a  day  big  with  the  threatenings  of 
riot  and  rebellion — ^full  of  alarm  and  trepidation  to  many 
of  her  timid  inhabitants — ^replete  with  the  foolish  fears 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better  things — and 
marked  by  a  military  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  citizen 
soldiers,  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a  more  dangerous 
enterprise;  a  day  in  which  the  elements  conspired  to 
cool  excited  imaginations,  and  to  disperse  the  handful  of 
miserable  malcontents  which  nought  but  imbecility  and 
madness  could  have  roused  to  a  threatening  attitude;  a 
day  far  more  indebted  to  the  outpourings  of  St.  Swithin's 
bounty  than  to  the  grave  coimsels  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary governors  of  the  City;  in  short,  a  day  which  proved 
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that  rain  and  Radicalism  cannot  co-exist,  and  that,  in 
the  eyent  of  any  similar  turmoil  being  got  up,  as  this 
certainly  was  most  shamefully  done,  the  fire-engine 
and  a  gravitation  water-pipe  would  prove  a  far  better 
means  of  quelling  it  than  the  six-poimder  and  the  rifle! 
May  we  hope  that  we  shall  never  again  see  another  wet 
Radical  Wednesday  of  the  west;  nor,  what  was  worse, 
the  shameless  and  disgusting  consequences  which  followed 
in  its  wakeP* 

The  Waterloo  Club  and  its  order  of  knighthood  are 
now  both  defunct;  but,  although  the  Grand  Crosses,  who 
are  still  alive,  have  all  long  since  laid  down  their  titles, 
we  are  certain,  that  should  any  of  them  ever,  by  accident, 
meet  as  nightly  bottle  companions,  they  can  never  forget 
the  well  known  story  of  their  vermilion-faced  juryman 
brother,  nor  that  of  the  many  hairbreadth  escapes  &om 
fire  and  flood  which  befell  so  many  of  the  fraternity  on 
the  wet  Radical  Wednesday  of  the  west ! 

*  We  allude  to  the  execution  of  the  weak-minded  poacher  of  Stratharen, 
James  Wilson,  who  was  hanged  and  beheaded  at  Glasgow,  on  the  30th 
August  1820,  as  a  party  engaged  in  the  absurd  though  treasonable  out- 
break which  ended  in  the  execution  at  Bonnymuir.  Although  sentenced 
to  death,  little  doubt  was  entertained  that  he  would  be  ultimately  par- 
doned. The  jury  had  unanimously  recommended  him  to  mercy.  But, 
whaterer  may  hare  been  the  reasons  which  induced  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  reject  the  solicitations  of  tiiose  who  were  anxious  that  Wilson's  life  might 
be  spared,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  cgregiously  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  his  execution  would  produce  any  good  effect.  The  public  VfmptiCtLj 
was  all  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner — a  feeling,  that  he  was  unneoeasarily 
sacrificed,  seemed  to  penrade  the  immense  mass  of  spectators  assembled  to 
witness  his  execution;  and  shouts  of  "  Murder,"  interminglad with  cries  of 
<<  He  died  for  his  country,"  were  incessantly  repeated.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Ministers,  the  better  classes  were  yery  generally  imbticd  with  the  same 
sentiments. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  City  in  the  world  whose  inha- 
bitants generally  contribute  so  much  time  and  money 
towards  bettering  the  condition  or  soothing  the  sor- 
rows of  their  brethren,  as  those  of  Glasgow.  From  the 
earliest  times— either  when  under  the  power  of  book 
and  bell  and  the  influence  of  liturgy  and  surplice,  or  the 
more  simple  attributes  of  Presbyterianism — ^it  has  been 
always  famed  for  its  rich  and  midtifarious  charities.  Of 
late  years  it  has  supported  and  assisted  every  reasonable 
scheme^  calculated  either  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the 
diseased  or  the  unfortunate^  or  to  educate  the  poor,  the 
ragged,  and  the  neglected.  In  fact,  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed,  that  amid  aU  its  restless  commercial  enterprise 
and  its  active  manufacturing  industry,  it  has  never  for- 
gotteiL  the  great  truth  of  Christianity,  that  the  most 
blessed  of  all  enterprises  and  activities  is  charity.  While 
we  say  this  much  of  Glasgow  benevolence,  it  is  also  but 
just  to  add,  that  her  philanthropy  has  never  assumed 
so  vainglorious  and  ostentatious  an  appearance  as  that 
of  many  other  cities  and  countries,  and  particularly  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland.  With  few  exceptions,  it  may 
be  honestiy  said,  that  in  Glasgow  there  are  no  palaces^ 
ostensibly  erected  for  the  retreat  of  squalid  poverty — 
no  large  monument  of  gorgeous  masonry,  calculated 
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rather  to  relieve  tlie  jast  obligations  incumbent  on  pa- 
rents to  educate  their  children  than  to  give  instruction 
to  the  poor,  the  neglected^  and  the  outcast ;  we  find  no 
colonnaded  fafade  or  florid  minaret,  reared  rather  to  mi- 
nister to  the  vanity  of  the  giver  than  to  the  necessities 
of  the  recipient.  Many,  many  thousands  a-year  are 
annually  dispensed  in  the  metropolis  of  the  west  through 
the  benevolence  of  men  who  leave  no  traces  of  their 
gifts  save  those  which  are  seen  to  flow  from  the  ame- 
liorated condition  of  their  wretched  fellow-creatures, 
or  the  acknowledged  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
ment of  many  who  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
society. 

Among  the  more  modem  bequests  made  to  the  City, 
was  the  one  whereby  Mr.  James  Yates,  a  native  of  Glas- 
gow, and  some  time  merchant  in  London,  gifted  the 
Island  of  Shuna  to  its  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates; 
the  annual  produce  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
furtherance  of  education  in  her  ancient  Alma  Mater  and 
the  more  modem  Andersonian  University — to  increase 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Royal  Infirmary — and 
to  beautify  and  improve  the  City.  Although  the  settle- 
ment of  the  benevolent  testator  was  all  regularly  executed 
and  duly  certified,  still  considerable  difficulties  arose  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  property ;  and,  consequently, 
during  several  years  after  Mr.  Yates's  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1829,  his  bequest  occasioned  much  trouble  and 
many  meetings  to  the  municipal  trustees.  Out  of  these 
regular  official  assemblies  on  the  business  of  the  trust — 
which,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned,  resulted  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  Highland  islet — there  arose  at  length  a  Club, 
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— oompoeed  in  part  of  certain  of  the  magisterial  ftinction- 
aries  with  other  friends — ^which  at  first  ostensibly  met  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  rather  odd 
bequest,  but  latterly  settled  down  into  a  convivial  meeting 
for  discussing  pubUo  news  and  town's  gossip.  Among 
the  chief  originators  of  the  brotherhood  were  those 
Magistrates,  who,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  held  in  the  City,  most  assiduously  encircled 
the  large  round  table  then  laid  out  in  the  Magisterial 
refectory  attached  to  the  Court  Hall,  and  who  there  sat 
and  drank,  as  was  wont,  while  the  criminal  business  was 
being  proceeded  with.  In  those  joyous  days,  the  Circuit 
dinners  at  the  foot  of  Saltmarket  did  not  end,  as  they 
now  do,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  but  were  invariably 
followed  by  one,  two,  or  three  bowls  of  cold  punch;  and 
when  a  case  involving  the  last  punishment  of  the  law 
was  being  tried,  it  not  imfirequently  happened  that  the 
Magisterial  party  were  foimd  pushing  in  their  glasses  at 
midnight.* 

The  firatemity  which  met  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Shuva  Clttb  was  composed  of  some  of  our  most  respect- 
able citizens;  the  members,  as  we  have  hinted,  being 
either  connected  with  the  old  Magistracy  or  Magistrates 


^  The  round  table,  which  is  still  in  use  for  refectory  purposes  during  the 
Circuity  formerly  stood  in  the  Town-Clerk's  office  in  the  Old  Tolbooth  at 
the  Cross;  and,  though  now  long  deroted  to  the  pleasures  of  those  who 
endrcle  it,  is  neyertheless  associated  with  the  murder  of  an  individual  who 
at  one  time  sat  daily  at  its  side.  In  1694,  a  dispute  having  taken  place  be- 
tween a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  the  Town-Clerk  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Robert  Park, 
having  notified  in  favour  of  the  former,  was  thrust  through  the  body, 
while  sitting  in  his  chamber,  by  Major  James  Menzies.  The  officer  who  in 
the  heat  of  passion  committed  this  outrage  immediately  fled — wns  pursued — 
and,  in  consequence  of  resistance,  was  shot  in  Rcnfield  garden. 

2  L 
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for  the  time  being.  The  Club  met  usually  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  during  winter,  at  first  in  the  very 
snug  parlour  of  what  was  then  considered  a  good  tavern, 
in  the  old  Post-office  Court,  Trongate,  and  afterwards  in 
the  restaurant  and  night-house,  fitted  up  with  consider- 
able taste  and  expense,  in  the  sunk  flat  immediately 
under  the  New  Royal  Exchange  in  Queen-street,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  better  known  by  the  soubriquet  of 
the  Crypt. 

Startle  not,  timid  reader!  when  I  mention  the  "Crypt," 
that  I  am  about  to  conduct  thee  into  any  of  those  dark 
and  lugubrious  receptacles  of  the  dead,  such  as  a  quon- 
dam Doctor  of  our  City  once  had  in  contemplation  to 
establish,  under  a  central  and  general  mart  of  pigs  and 
poultry.*  Imagine  not  that  I  purpose  carrying  thee 
through  the  intricate  and  appalling  catacombs  of  Paris 
or  Palermo,  to  pour  forth  sentimentality  over  the  cross- 
boned  altar-pieces  of  the  one,  or  to  hold  companionship 
with  the  stalwart  but  consuming  atomies  of  the  other. 
No,  kind  reader!  I  have  no  such  melancholy  duty  to 
perform.  My  object  is  of  a  far  gayer  and  livelier  nature. 
The  Crypt  whither  I  would  lead  thee,  though  certainly 
situated,  like  that  favoured  one  of  the  lamented  Doctor, 
beneath  a  mighty  commercial  mart,  and  replete  though 
it  was  with  many  sorts  of  spirits,  was  nevertheless  such 
as  to  inspire  courage  rather  than  to  awaken  fear.  The 
Crypt  to  which  I  would  now  go,  though  illumined,  as  it 

*  We  allude  to  the  scheme^  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Cleland,  for  convert- 
ing the  whole  burying-ground  of  St.  David's  into  "  one  grand  yaulted  ceme- 
tery,  similar  to  the  crypt  of  that  church ;  the  spandrils  or  upper  sides  of 
the  grand  arches  to  be  paved,  and  the  area  or  square  thus  formed  to  be  used 
for  market  purposes." 
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was — ^like  that  of  the  matchless  subterranean  chateau  en 
Hspagne  of  onr  departed  Statist — ^with  all  the  brilliant 
appliances  of  good  coal  gas,  was  altogether  free  from  any 
pestilential  vapours,  having  been  filled  with  living  not 
with  dead  men's  bones.  In  this  Crypt,  the  only  species 
of  interment  which  happily  took  place  within  its  gay 
and  rather  flaunting  precincts,  was  that  of  fresh  and 
well-fed  Pandore  oysters  dropped  into  the  gaping  grave 
of  the  gourmand's  gullet — the  only  burial,  that  of  con- 
signing nightly  a  i4?arrenfvl  of  Welsh  rabbits  to  their 
legitimate,  although,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  not  to  their 
last  resting-place!  The  Crypt,  in  fine,  to  which  I  would 
now  take  thee,  and  which  proved  the  last  rendezvous 
and  resting-place  of  the  Shuna  Club,  boasted  at  that 
time  a  society  as  brilliant  and  many-tinted  as  the  Lon- 
don Rainbow — a  conmiunity  with  voices  as  cheerful  and 
chanticleering  as  the  Cock — and  a  squad  of  wags  and 
witlings  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  those  of  the  Cider 
Cellar.  The  fact  is,  whether  it  was  on  account  of  the 
Crypt's  vicinity  to  the  News-room,  or  its  facility  of  ac- 
cess to  those  who  would  willingly  take  a  stealthy  tum- 
bler before  retiring  to  a  rather  inquisitive  spouse— who 
must  needs  be  kept  ignorant  of  such  an  evil  practice — ^the 
result  was,  that  for  some  time  at  least  after  the  opening 
of  the  Crypt,  it  was  frequently  difficult  to  find  admittance, 
at  least  into  one  of  the  four  snug  shrines  of  Bacchus, 
known  by  the  sounding  titles  of  the  "  Ship,"  the  "  Star," 
the  "  Sun,"  and  the  "  Globe."  To  the  large  salk-d-manger 
which  was  more  particularly  dedicated  to  the  worship- 
pers of  Heliogabulus,  and  which  boasted  at  least  a  dozen 
brass-rodded  and  scarlet-curtained  temples,  each  desig- 
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nated  after  one  of  the  well-known  capitals  of  the  world, 
the  access  was  rarely  difficult — ^not  because  the  small 
chapels  were  uncomfortable,  but  from  the  feeling  that 
neighbouring  eavesdroppers  might  carry  away  words 
intended  only  for  the  ears  of  friends  and  companions. 

It  was  in  "  the  great  Olobe  itself  of  tlus  well-known 
Crypt,  that  the  men  of  Shuna  nightly  congregated,  and 
where,  for  several  years,  its  many  respectable  members 
too  palpably  showed  the  truth  of  Shakspere's  saying — 

**  That  men  are  merrieft  when  they  are  from  home.'* 

Although  many  of  the  originators  of  the  Shuna  Club 
were  justly  entitled,  in  their  official  capacity,  to  the 
well-known  epithet  of  aiUing  MagistrateSj  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  brotherhood  generally  rose  at  the  sound 
of  the  ten  o'clock  bells,  except,  perhaps,  on  very  rare 
occasions,  when  oysters  or  a  "Welsh  rabbit  were  sum- 
moned from  the  kitchen  to  wind  up  the  business  of 
the  day.  But  even  when  this  luxury  was  indulged  in, 
the  Club  was  never  known  to  extend  beyond  the  "  witch- 
ing hour  of  night.''  In  addition  to  the  nightly  meetings, 
there  were,  however,  during  the  year,  generally  one  or 
two  dinner-parties  of  the  Club,  at  which  there  was  al- 
ways a  good  gathering,  a  good  dinner,  and  an  endless 
flow  of  fun  and  frt)lic.  When  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
late  Bailie  Stewart  Smith  and  Mr.  David  Pattisoii  took 
upon  themselves  the  surveillance  of  the  cuisine — ^that  Dr. 
Macarthur  and  Mr.  James  Crum  looked  to  the  quality 
of  the  rum  and  lemons,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  cold 
punch — and  that  the  conversation,  if  it  ever  for  a  moment 
flagged,  was  sure  to  be  filled  up  with  some  strange  tale 
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about  Turkey^  which  was  happily  termed  a  Levanter^  from 
the  lipe  of  the  kite  facetious  George  Douglas,  of  Smyrna 
memory, — ^it  will  at  once  appear  evident  that,  among  the 
many  conviyial  brotherhoods  of  the  City,  there  was  not 
one  that  surpassed  the  Shuna  Club. 

It  was  of  one  of  the  steady  members  of  this  rather 
early  and  sober  brotherhood  that  we  have  heard  the 
following  odd  story  related,  connected  with  the  Crypt, 
and  which,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  we  are  now  en- 
abled to  give  in  his  own  graphic  words.  ''  On  sallying 
forth,"  says  he,"  one  night  from  a  regular  blow-out  party, 
redolent  with  chicken-turtle  and  old  Johannisberger,  it 
was  suggested  by  one  of  the  party,  who  had  retreated 
along  with  me,  that  the  day's  business  ought  to  be  wound 
up  in  the  Crypt — ^where,  by  the  way,  the  whole  business 
of  life  was  ultimately  to  be  completed.  To  this  proposal 
I  at  first  objected,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  from  a  secret  suspicion  that  the  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage of  cold  punch  and  claret  in  my  stomach  required 
no  third  party  to  be  present.  My  companions,  how- 
ever, having  urged  me  with  some  anxiety  to  accom- 
pany them,  I  at  length  acceded,  and  ere  a  few  moments 
had  elapsed,  found  myself  in  front  of  that  feU  bar  where 
so  many  hotptatcdies  are  daily  condemned  to  be  drawn 
and  quartered,  and  where  so  many  ale-bibbers  are  nightly 
called  up  to  answer  with  their  coin  for  the  *  deeds  done 
in  the  body.* 

"  Having  cast  a  longing,  nay  almost  a  burking,  eye 
at  the  subjects  kid  out  for  the  evening's  dissection,  I 
pushed  my  way  into  the  Bell  salle'd-manger^  but  lo! 
not  a  single  shrine— among  the  many  dedicated  to  the 
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spiritual  comforters  of  London,  Paris,  Lisbon,  and  Wash- 
ington— coidd  afford  us  accommodation.  The  fact  is, 
every  brass-rodded  and  scarlet-curtained  temple  had  each 
its  own  '  hole  and  comer '  meeting  of  worshippers  busy 
in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  or  Heliogabulus.  We  demanded 
if  we  could  get  on  board  the  '  Ship;'  but  we  were  told, 
with  a  sigh,  that  the  berths  were  at  that  moment  all 
secured  by  a  batch  of  old  and  new  bailies,  busy  taking 
measures  against  the  approaching  cholera.  We  asked 
if  we  might  enter  the  'Star;'  but  we  were  answered 
that  that  luminary  was  already  crowded  with  the  sons 
of  her  brother  Mars,  in  deep  forgetfulness  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  army.  We  next  inquired  if  we 
could  gain  admittance  to  'the  Sun;'  but  the  negative 
shake  of  the  waiter's  head  mournfully  intimated  that 
Phaston,  Phoebus,  or  whatever  the  ancients  would  have 
called  it,  could  that  evening  afford  us  no  light  nor  com- 
fort. We  had  now  but  one  hope  left,  and  that  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  'the  great  Globe  itself.'  The  de- 
mand was  of  so  ambitious  a  nature  that  our  tongues 
faltered  as  we  whispered  the  magnificent  monosyllable 
to  our  bustling  attendant.  The  ominous  grin,  how- 
ever, that  played  on  his  lips  proclaimed  that  the  men 
of  Shuna  still  reigned  paramount  there.  Sulkily  we 
wheeled  about  and  prepared  to  travel  homewards,  when, 
just  at  the  moment  we  were  on  Uie  move — which 
Heaven  knows!  would  have  been  better  for  us — ^the  door 
of  the  huge  baU  of  'Atlas'  slowly  opened,  and  two  sexa- 
genarian figures,  inspired  with  at  least  a  couple  of  double 
*  Dawnies,'  slipped  out  of  the  apartment  and  bolted  past 
the  glass  door.      'There  is  the  Olobe  at  last  for  you, 
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gendemen/  shouted  the  waiter,  with  an  air  of  eatififac- 
tion;  and  into  the  comfortable  planet  we  went,  thanking 
Heaven  for  our  good  fortune. 

''  Somewhat  lazy  and  dozy,  I  threw  myself  at  once  into 
the  luxurious  lounging  crib  of  the  president  of  the  snug 
and  sensible  fraternity  which  there  held  its  regular  eve- 
ning assembly,  while  my  companions  ensconced  them- 
selves in  the  two  elbow-chairs  that  graced  the  sides  of 
a  blazing  fireplace.  The  table  was  instantly  cleared  of 
glasses,  and  almost  immediately  covered  with  a  snow- 
white  cloth;  while  oysters,  crabs,  and  lobsters  were  suc- 
cessively paraded,  till  Hunger  at  length  declared  a  halt, 
and  his  brother  Thirst  seized  the  reigns  of  government. 
It  would  be  here  altogether  impossible  to  go  over  a  tithe 
of  the  highly  interesting  and  edifying  topics  which  sea- 
soned each  successive  tumbler  of  gin-twist;  hours  passed, 
Charlies  shouted,  and  scaddingAyum  (Anglice,  hot  water) 
was  still  the  cry.  In  the  midst  of  the  wit  and  drollery, 
however,  that  was  sported  by  my  jolly  and  waggish 
companions,  my  eyes  eventually  began  to  twinkle — ^a 
dozyness  came  over  my  spirits — ^the  lights  of  the  gasa- 
lier  became  dimmer  and  dimmer — the  tongues  of  the 
speakers,  like  the  sound  of  a  bell  in  the  receiver  placed 
over  an  exhausting  air-pump,  became  less  and  less  per- 
ceptible. I  nodded,  winked,  and  nodded  again,  till  at 
length  I  fell  into  the  meshes  of  Morpheus. 

"-Finding  me  fairly  entrapped  in  a  death-like  snooze, 
my  companions  voted  me  comfortable  and  a  non-convivialist; 
and,  as  a  just  and  appropriate  punishment  for  the  latter 
high  misdemeanor,  they  proposed  that  I  should  be  forth- 
with left  where  I  was  for  the  night.     The  gegg  was  a 
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good  one,  and  they  now  prepared  to  cany  it  into  ezecn- 
tion.  Everything  was  in  their  &your  for  accompliflhing 
this  project  successfully.  The  hour  had  sent  every  in- 
mate of  the  establishment,  save  a  aleq^^vtupified  stripling, 
to  bed,  and  a  stillness  now  reigned  in  the  Crypt  of  the 
Boyal  Exchange  as  solemn  as  that  in  the  Crypt  of  St. 
Mungo.  Extinguishing  the  gas  in  the  'Globe,'  my 
companions  slipped  out  of  the  apartment,  paid  the  biU 
to  the  stripling  at  the  bar,  and  having  quietly  boUed 
out,  the  boy  bolted  the  door.  The  sleepy  stripling,  see- 
ing the  '  Globe '  in  gloom,  passed  on  to  his  dormitory, 
and  was  soon  snoring  as  snugly  as  a  ship  in  the  trade 
winds. 

''  Unconscious  of  my  situation  and  solitude,  I  slimi- 
bered  on,  and  then  began  to  dream.  The  four^course 
dinner,  combined  with  the  three-course  supper,  sum- 
moned up  before  my  mind's  eye  the  most  hideous  and 
terrifying  phantoms.  At  one  moment  I  was  pursued  by 
an  animal  more  monstrous  than  the  antediluvian  mam- 
moth; at  another,  I  was  tossing  on  a  billow,  exposed 
to  the  jaws  of  a  fish  more  mighty  than  that  which 
bore  Jonah  in  his  belly.  Again,  I  was  galloping  on 
the  back  of  an  alligator  to  the  summit  of  a  pyramid; 
and  anon  I  was  flying,  parched  by  thirst,  through 
a  stifling  and  sulphureous  atmosphere,  in  the  car  of  a 
gigantic  balloon.  This  illusion  was  my  last,  and  stuck 
to  me  longest.  With  the  rapidity  of  the  tempest,  I  flew 
over  seas  and  rivers,  over  moimtains  and  valleys;  at 
length  methought  Mount  Etna  appeared,  blazing  forth 
fixe  and  lava.  I  called  out  for  mercy,  as  I  saw  myself 
nearing  the  crater  of  the  mountain — I  drew  nearer,  and 
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nearer,  and  nearer — terror  was  roused  to  its  utmost 
pitch — I  smelt  the  sulphur — ^I  felt  the  heat — ^I  panted 
for  breathy  for  one  drop  of  cold  water — ^I  rallied  my 
Hinlring  energies,  and  made  one  yigorous  effort  to  leap 
out;  but  at  the  very  moment  that  I  did  so,  the  flame 
caught  the  balloon,  and  I  was  tossed  headlong,  Uke 
Empedodes,  into  the  boiling  and  rumbUng  volcano  I 

**  I  started  from  the  president's  chair  at  my  fearfully 
imagined  destiny,  and  thought  myself  in  eternity.  All 
around  was  dark,  and  although  my  eyes  were  op^i,  my 
mindwas  still  insensible  to  my  real  situation.  Inthisplight 
I  saw  a  white-sheeted  figure,  dimly  illumined  by  the  rays 
of  a  waning  moon,  that  insinuated  themselves  through 
the  half-open  door  of  the  '  Globe,'  standing  anxiously 
gazing  at  me;  and,  still  believing  that  my  spirit  had 
quitted  its  mortal  coil,  I  faltered  out,  '  Who  art  thou 
that  awaits  my  coming  to  this  realm  of  spirits?  Art  thou 
a  restless  wanderer  on  the  shores  of  Styx,  or  an  angel  of 
light  come  to  conduct  me  to  Paradise  P'  And  springing 
forward,  under  the  impulse  that  frequently  accompanies 
fear,  clasped  the  sheeted  figure  in  my  extended  arms. 
The  warm  flesh  and  blood  of  the  supposed  spirit,  followed 
by  the  immediate  exclamation  of  astonishment,  and  '  O 
Mr.  S.  you  are  bimibazedl  Do  you  no  ken  the  landlady 
o'  the  CryptP'  naturally  recalled  my  reason  and  my 
thoughts. 

"  The  illusion  gone,  I  made  a  thousand  apologies  for 
my  folly.  The  landlady  explained,  that,  attracted  by 
groans,  she  had  risen  from  her  bed,  imagining  the  noise 
to  proceed  from  the  throat  of  some  sick  waiter.  The 
affair  was  soon  cleared  up;  and  I  sallied  forth  at  four 
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in  the  momingy  vowing  vengeance  againat  my  waggish 
companionBy  and  resolving  never  to  pass  another  such 
night  in  the  Crypt" 
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PROGRESS  OF  LIBERAL  OPINION  IN  GLASGOW— AND 

THE  SMA'  WEFT  CLUB. 


Of  all  the  cities  in  the  British  empire,  no  one  per- 
haps ever  surpassed  Glasgow  in  its  loyalty  to  the  Soye- 
reign,  or  in  its  love  for  the  old  constitution  of  Church 
and  State.  As  has  already  been  hinted,  Toryism  of  the 
purest  water,  for  many  long  years,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  protracted  war  with  France,  was  held  in  the 
highest  favour.  And  although  there  were  occasional 
manifestations  of  political  displeasure  towards  certain  of 
the  rulers  in  high  places,  during  the  progress  of  the 
first  French  Revolution,  and  in  times  of  commercial  dis- 
tress, still  the  vast  majority  continued  either  the  zeal- 
ous advocates  or  the  passive  supporters  of  things  as  they 
were.  The  City  may  be  justly  said  to  have  been  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  Conservatism,  whether  the  thing 
to  be  conserved  was  in  itself  good  or  bad.  When,  how- 
ever, the  anxieties  and  the  turmoil  which  had  been 
created  and  kept  alive  by  the  incessant  din  of  war  were 
ended;  and  when  peace  had  afforded  time  to  men  to  turn 
some  attention  to  their  own  social  and  political  condition, 
a  new  era  commenced  in  respect  of  the  political  opinions 
of  Glasgow.  Liberalism,  as  it  is  now  called,  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  and  the  opening  years  of  the 
present  century',  was  generally  scouted,  or  at  least  es- 
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chewed  by  ike  generality  of  ike  wealthy  daaaesy  and  the 
few  respectable  advocates  of  ''  the  rights  of  the  people" 
were  limited  to  the  small  knot  who  annually  assembled 
imder  the  banner  of  the  Fox  Club.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  fears  of  foreign  invasion  been  dispelled,  by  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  than  the  Whig 
knot  was  seen  to  expand,  and  Whig  opinions  were 
more  frequently  enunciated  at  the  tables  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  wealthy.  The  citizens  began  to  show  less 
sympathy  with  the  antiquated  doctrines  maintained  in 
the  old  ffftUer-gruel  newspapers  of  a  foregone  age,  and 
yearned  for  some  better  exponent  of  their  feelings.  To 
meet  this  desideratum,  the  Glasgow  Chronicle  was  esta- 
blished,* the  first  devoted  advocate  of  liberal  opinions  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  From  the  hour  that  this  reform- 
ing organ  appeared,  it  may  be  said  that  a  powerful  po- 
litical party  began  to  be  formed,  which  State  circum- 
stances no  doubt  promptly  tended  to  increase.  The 
ceaseless  efforts  made  by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton, 
then  Member  for  the  Coimty  of  Lanark,  in  favour  of 
Scottish  Burgh  Beform,  gained  many  friends  to  the 
cause,  particularly  among  the  young  and  unprejudiced, 
whose  sympathies  with  the  Liberal  projects  then  pro- 
mulgated, had  been  excited  by  the  powerful  and  popular 

*  The  Okugofo  ChronieU  was  Mtablished,  through  a  joint-«tock  com- 
pany, in  the  year  1811,  and  was  for  fbnr-and-twenty  years  conducted  by 
Mr.  David  Prentice,  with  an  ability  and  political  consistency  not  often 
surpassed.  His  serrices  to  the  cause  of  freedom  were  unquestionable;  but 
his  fkte,  like  that  of  many  others  who  have  conscientiously  laboured  for 
the  public  weal,  was  in  the  end  a  hard  one.  His  quondam  friends  started 
a  rival  journal,  which  ultimately  led  to  Bir.  Prentice  losing  the  editorship 
of  the  Chronicle;  and  soon  after  this  event  he  died,  but  in  somewhat  strait- 
ened drcumstanoes. 
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pleadings  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  fact  is^  that 
men  now  began  to  feel  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
poKtical  degradation  of  GlMgow,  as  shown  in  the  fact 
of  a  City  counting  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inha- 
bitants— and  these^  too,  making  imparalleled  progress  in 
commerce  and  manufactures — being  placed  as  to  Parlia- 
mentary representation  in  a  worse  position  than  the 
rottenest  burgh  in  England;  and  this  sentiment  was  not 
confined  to  those  of  the  more  advanced  politicians,  but 
was  participated  by  even  many  of  those  who  still  in 
other  respects  worshipped  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 
The  establishment  of  a  popularly  elected  Police  Board, 
whose  discussions  were  open  to  the  public  press,  as  seen 
in  juxta-position  with  the  hole-and-corner  self-elective 
system  of  the  Town  Council,  began  also  to  excite  public 
attention;  and,  ere  long,  many  began  to  regard  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  latter  as  little  better  than  a  farce  and  an 
absurdity  in  a  free  country.  The  Green  Bag,  and  the 
spy-administration  of  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth,  threw 
another  petard  into  the  ranks  of  the  old  Tory  phalanx, 
and  sent  over  many  proselytes  to  those  of  their  Whig 
adversaries.  The  appearance  of  Brougham  and  Den- 
man  at  a  public  dinner,  in  the  Assembly-rooms,  given 
to  those  great  advocates  of  Beform,  soon  after  Queen 
Caroline's  damaging  trial,  gave  an  additional  stimulus 
to  the  Liberal  movement,  and  fixed  many  new  friends 
in  their  new  political  faith.  Emboldened  as  the  Liberal 
party  was  by  the  success  of  the  many  public  political 
meetings,  which  had  only  commenced  a  few  years 
before,  and  at  which  the  Whigs  were  heartily  backed 
by  the  working -classes,  it  was    not  long  before  the 
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mighty  power  of  Toryism  began  to  totter.  Of  all 
the  local  deeds,  however,  which  hastened  its  downfal  in 
Glasgow,  was  the  attempt  made  by  the  Corporation  to 
extend  the  rotten  system  of  self-election  over  the  yet 
partially-built  district  of  Blythswood.  Against  this  ag- 
gressive power,  which  was  songht  imder  the  guise  of  a 
mere  police  extension,  a  most  fearful  turmoil  was  excited 
among  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  which  even  entered 
into  the  Trades'  House — a  body,  of  all  others,  who  had 
hitherto  abetted  everjrthing  sanctioned  by  the  City  Cor- 
poration. This  fSedse  step  was  adroitly  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  liberal  party;  and  they  having  now  obtained 
many  an  additional  and  willing  ear  to  listen  to  what  was 
generally  felt  to  be  the  truth,  the  movement  progressed 
accordingly.  Beformers,  strange  to  say,  began  to  ap- 
pear even  at  the  Council  Board;  attempts  were  now  made 
by  certain  members  to  publish  the  debates;  and  from 
these  it  became  evident  that  there  were  now  traitors  to 
Toryism  in  the  Tory  camp.  While  these  things  were 
going  on,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Whig  party  to  ob- 
tain the  conmiand  of  the  Merchants'  House.  This  was 
the  very  strongest  citadel  of  Toryism  in  the  City,  and 
here  it  was  that  the  great  battle  of  Reform  was  fought. 
No  opportunity  was  lost,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants  to  raise  topics  for  the  attack;  and,  afiter  a  few 
rather  sharp  onsets,  the  Liberals  gained  the  mastery, 
and  forced  that  close  Corporation  to  petition  in  favour  of 
both  Parliamentary  and  Burgh  Reform. 

Some  time  previous  to  this  event,  two  new  and  power- 
ful accessories  to  the  Liberal  cause  had  appeared,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Free  Press  and  the  Scots  Times — a  couple  of 
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newspapers,  from  the  maimer  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted, that  contributed  not  a  little  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  further  efforts  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  who  were  now 
eager  to  ascend  the  political  platform  in  support  of  pro- 
gressive reform.  In  the  broad  and  bold  principles  ad- 
vocated in  the  Free  Press,  the  more  advanced  politicians 
found  sufficient  pabulum;  while  in  the  sharp  and  cut- 
ting broadsides  of  the  Scots  Times,  directed  chiefly  against 
burgh  mismanagement  and  self- election,  the  less  ad- 
vanced quidnimcs  found  potent  matter  for  invigorating 
the  cause  of  freedom.  It  was  in  the  latter  print,  in 
particular,  where  that  most  powerful  of  all  weapons,  the 
shaft  of  ridicule,  was  most  pitilessly  wielded,  and  which, 
when  used  in  the  manner  it  was  there  hebdomadally 
done,  proved  altogether  irresistible.* 

In  the  midst  of  those  political  changes  and  mimicipal 
agitations,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  a  Mimicipal  and 
Parliamentary  Act  that  gave  to  Glasgow  a  freely  elected 
Town  Council  and  two  freely  elected  Members  of  Par- 
liament, there  assembled  a  Club,  which,  from  the  peculiar 
prying  nature  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it,  gained 
not  only  considerable  notoriety  on  its  own  account,  but 
was  perhaps  made  more  remarkable  from  its  imaginary 

*  The  Free  Press  was  edited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Northouse,  and  the  Scots 
Ttmes  by  Mr.  Robert  Malcolm.  Mr.  Northouse  did  not  long  continue  to 
edit  the  Free  Press,  or  to  reside  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Malcolm  died  here  in 
1850.  We  knew  the  latter  gentleman  well.  His  information  and  Uterary 
acquirements  were  most  extensiye — his  taste  was  correct  and  fastidious 
to  a  fault — ^his  judgment  and  generous  feeling  were  conspicuous,  and  high- 
ly and  deservedly  appreciated;  and  hence  the  Scots  Times ,  of  which  he 
was  the  proprietor  as  well  as  editor,  was  often  selected  by  writers  of  emi- 
nence, both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as  a  desirable  yehicle  for  the 
publication  of  their  contributions  to  the  political  or  general  literature  of 
the  day. 
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sittings  furnishing  the  medium  through  which  an  at- 
tack could  be  best  made  on  the  political  and  municipal 
grievances  of  the  day. 

Of  the  flesh-and-blood  members  who  constituted  this 
redoubtable  and  sharp-nosed  fraternity,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  they  were  men  who,  in  common  parlance,  knew 
the  world  well,  and,  in  particular,  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  conmiunity  of  Glasgow  somewhat  better,  at  least 
in  their  own  estimation,  than  anybody  else.     It  is  quite 
certain  that  nowhere  could  a  person  gain  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  affiurs  or  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  than 
at  the  Sma'  Weft  Club.   The  peculiar  knack  which 
each  individual  member  had  of  drawing  aside  the  count- 
inghouse  or  the  family  curtain,  and  by  that  means  per- 
mitting his  companions  to  have  a  peep  at  all  that  was 
acting  behind,  was  absolutely  marvellous.     At  every 
meeting  of  that  brotherhood  there  seemed,  in  fact,  a  little 
Asmodeus  imprisoned  in  every  glass,  whether  of  ale  or 
whisky,  that  stood  on  the  table  of  their  sanctum; — and 
Heaven  knows  that  never  one  of  these  little  imps  re- 
fused to  mount  his  crutches!     The  knowing  look — ^the 
expressive  silence — ^the  negative  shake  of  the  head,  so 
characteristic  of  each  member  of  this  inquisitive  brother- 
hood, spoke  always  volumes  to  the  initiated,  and  often 
prognosticated  to  the  iminitiated,  imaginary  evils,  and 
which,  alas!   sometimes  turned  out    fearAil    realities. 
What  words,  indeed,  can  express  the  vast  and  wondrous 
infonnation  which  might  have  been  gathered  within 
the  circle  of  this  bachelor  divan!     There,  for  instance, 
was  ever  to  be  found  the  charming  innuendo,  the  de- 
lightful satire,  the  choice  irony,  the  dark  foreboding, 
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the  gloomy  fear,  the  intimate  acquaintanceship  with 
the  warp  and  tceft  of  every  manufacturer's  web,  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  debit  and  credit  side  of  each 
merchant's  ledger^  and  the  precise  and  minute  account 
of  each  indiyidual  manege  in  the  City.  Who,  in  fact, 
that  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  a  man's  credit, 
would  have  thought  of  applying  to  a  banker  about 
such  a  ticklish  and  delicate  matter,  if  he  could  only 
be  introduced  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Sma^  Weft? 
Who,  that  liked  to  dine  abroad  and  well,  but  had  few 
days  to  spare,  woidd  have  thought  of  running  the  risk 
of  swallowing  kitchen  wines,  when  at  the  petty  expense 
of  a  solitary  timothy  in  the  Sma'  Weft  Club-room,  he 
could  obtain  a  hinn-hook  of  every  man's  cellar,  and  could 
calculate  for  a  certainty  when  he  might  sip  Hock  and 
bolt  Burgundy?  In  truth,  amid  this  notable  coterie,  was 
to  be  found  the  concentrated  gossip  of  the  whole  town, 
soured  and  seasoned  to  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious 
quidnunc,  and  served  up  with  a  hilarity  and  gusto  which 
seemed  to  bespeak,  on  the  part  of  the  relators  and  listen- 
ers, that  the  pleasure  rather  lay  amid  the  misfortunes 
than  the  successes  of  mankind!  The  nightly  appearance 
of  the  Club  may  be  best  described  in  the  following  dog- 
grel  lines : — 

**  With  tumbler  and  with  timothy,  each  member  sat 
Bipe  for  a  toast,  a  story,  or  a  song; 
But  that  which  came  on  every  ear  most  pat 
Was  some  sly  hint  of  neighbours  going  wrong.'* 

Its  usual  occupation  was  fishing  out  the  faults  of  the 
community  and  of  those  who  were  attempting  to  govern 
them;  while,  at  every  successive  martyrdom  of  the  vic- 
tims thus  laid  upon  the  table, 

2  M 
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*'  Each  sharp-faced  member*!  nose 
Seem*d  sharper  and  more  keen 
Than  any  sharp-fiiced  nose 
That  erer  yet  was  seen! " 

A  wink  from  one  and  a  nod  from  another  gave  the 
coup^de-grace;  and  thus  a  credit  or  a  reputation  died! 

It  has  remained  until  this  hour  a  moot  point  whether 
the  banner  under  which  this  select  band  of  kindred  spirits 
nightly  met  to  qua£f  their  nipperkin  of  ale,  or  sip  their 
timothy  of  toddy>  was  one  that  was  bestowed  on  the 
fraternity  by  brother  GlubbistSy  or  was  made  choice  of 
by  themselves;  all  that  may  be  said  on  this  subject  is, 
that  the  notable  brotherhood,  whose  tastes  and  peculia- 
rities we  have  attempted  to  record,  did  meet  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  previous  to  the  year  1830,  in  one  of  the 
snuggest  parlours  of  that  most  comfortable  of  Saltmar- 
ket  taverns — ^the  Shakspere — ^in  which,  through  the  good 
cheer  of  its  staid  and  soft-speaking  landlady,  and  the  un- 
tiring attentions  of  her  two  pretty  Anne  Pages,  various 
most  respectable  knots  of  gentlemen  nightly  congregated ; 
but,  while  many  such  applicants  were  but  too  fr^uently 
refused  admittance  for  want  of  room,  the  Sma'  Weft 
Club-room  was  always  kept  ready  and  comfortable  for 
those  who  had  the  liberty  of  access  to  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  advantage  which  the  members  of  this  Club  possessed 
over  the  other  frequenters  of  the  then  weU-patronised 
"  Shakspere,"  they  nevertheless  were  not  content,  for  we 
find  that,  about  the  time  when  reform  politics  ran 
high,  and  when  angry  discussions,  connected  therewith, 
were  even  found  penetrating  into  the  domestic  circle, 
the  Sma'  Weft  exchanged  Mrs.  Kerr's  weU  painted  and 
papered  parlour  in  the  Saltmarket  for  a  dark  and  dingy 
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.room  at  the  entrance  to  Dunlop-street,  which,  however, 
was  at  that  period  kept  by  a  very  respectable  and  at- 
tentive host.  It  was  in  this  quiet  and  unseen  locality, 
that  the  Club  assembled  for  many  years,— each  member 
acting  either  the  part  of  a  Paul  Pry  or  a  bitter  scrutineer 
of  all  public  and  private  matters;  and  here  they  con- 
tinued to  toss  off  their  timothies  till,  like  the  members 
of  similar  fraternities,  they  were  tossed  from  the  crust 
into  the  core  of  this  earth,  which,  however,  did  not 
fully  come  to  pass  till  several  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  and  Mimicipal  Acts. 

Of  the  ideal  personages  who  figured  as  members  in  the 
Nodes  Sma*  WeftiancB,  which,  as  literary  jeux  d^ esprit, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  3d  October  1829,  in  the 
Scots  Times — ^a  newspaper  that,  during  the  Parliamentary 
and  Burgh  Reform  agitation,  exercised  no  small  influence 
on  the  opinions  of  the  West  of  Scotland, — ^it  is,  perhaps, 
enough  to  say  that,  while  the  public  thought  fit  to 
assign  to  each  character  therein  portrayed,  the  name 
of  a  real  and  well-known  personage  belonging  to  the 
Sma'  Weft  fraternity,  the  writers  of  these  ideal  colloquies 
had  really  no  such  beings  in  their  eye.  The  dramatis 
personce  in  the  Nodes  were  as  purely  fictitious  characters 
as  ever  came  from  the  brain  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  although, 
from  their  well-sustained  individuality  or  idiosyncrasy, 
they  certainly  became  as  well  known  as  if  they  had  been 
imprisoned  in  a  mortal  coil.  The  fact  is  that,  by  those 
who  lived  during  the  Reform  Bill  agitation,  the  vulgar 
but  soimd  sayings  of  Sir  Peter  Blueskin,  the  alkaline  acu- 
men of  Dr.  Scantoereesh,  the  pyroligneous  acidity  of  the 
Sour  Phom,  the  vocalization  of  the  little  fat  fodgel  Fozie, 
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the  Juvenal  satire  and  attic  wit  of  the  Aide-de-Camp,  and 
the  garrulous  and  egotistical  pleasantries  of  Bailie  Peacod, 
are,  we  suspect,  much  better  remembered  than  even  many 
of  the  living  actors  in  that  active  and  eventful  drama; 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  sayings  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie 
are  now  daily  repeated,  when  the  astute  remarks  of  the 
wisest  Bailie  who  ever  adorned  the  Chaunier,  during  the 
days  of  Rob  Roy,  are  as  utterly  forgotten  as  himself! 

As  it  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  the  real 
Club  was  closed,  and  since  the  ideal  colloqmes  were  pre- 
sented to  a  gaping  world;  and  as,  amid  the  present 
happy  political  cahn  of  Glasgow,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  those  who  now  enjoy  it  to  comprehend  the  excitement 
which  then  prevailed,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  a 
successful  hit  against  any  of  the  opposing  leaders  was 
enjoyed,  we,  at  the  hazard  of  being  stigmatised  for  per- 
sonalities, which  from  our  heart  we  abhor  and  deprecate, 
woidd,  notwithstanding,  now  cull  one  or  two  of  the  less 
bitter  burlesques  from  the  Stna'  We/tianw,  for  the  purpose 
of  at  once  illustrating  the  Sma'  Weft  Club  itself  and  the 
times  in  which  it  assembled.  In  presenting  these,  how- 
ever, we  are  well  aware  that  time  has  already  done  much 
to  deprive  many  of  the  allusions  of  their  point,  as  is  ever 
the  case  in  productions  of  this  nature,  nothing  being  more 
fleeting  and  ephemeral  than  local  satire.  The  first  ex- 
tract is  one  which  will  recall  the  last  struggle  made 
against  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  Merchants'  House.  It  is 
introduced  in  the  following  ludicrous  way  by  Fozie,  who, 
on  recoimting  the  fiddling  facilities  and  facidties  of  Pa- 
ganini,  concluded  his  oration  with  a  perhaps  not  unjust 
diatribe  on  the  Italian's  well-known  cupidity,  and  his 
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utter  guiltlessness  of  having  ever  left  a  trifle  to  the  poor 
of  any  people  who  had  poured  money  into  his  gaping 
pockets: — 

"  They're  mair  Ailes  that  did  sae,"  said  Bluedun  sarcastically.  **  Sic  like 
claa^jamphry  will  get  nane  o'  my  siUer,  I  warrant  ye.  Na,  na,  these  are 
no  times  to  gi'e  seyen  shillings  and  saxi>ence  to  see  a  gutscraper  shaking  his 
elbow  and  laughing  in  his  sleeye  at  folk's  folly." 

**  But  you  would  hare  heard  him  do  what  never  man  did  before  on  the 
Tiolin,"  said  Fode,  evidently  nettled;  ''and  that,  too,  for  five  shillings. 
The  imitation  of  shrill  chanticleer  was  well  worth  all  the  money." 

"  He'll  craw  gae  an'  crouse  on  his  Cremona  whan  he  gets  a  crown  frae 
me  for  what  I'm  deaved  wi*  ilka  morning.  It's  nae  great  music  theU,  let 
me  teU  ye.    A  crown  to  hear  a  cock-a-leerie-law !" 

**  Why,  Sir  Peter,  that  is  too  severe,"  said  the  Aide-de-Camp ;  **you  like 
your  timothy,  and  I  like  my  tankard.  Tou  know  the  Latin  proverb.  Sua 
cuique  volupttu." 

**  Come,  come,'*  sa^d  the  Sour  Floom,  "I  beg  you  wont  remind  us  of  the 
Grammar-school  and  the  tatOM.  It  is  well  enough  for  those  who  have  no 
arguments,  to  make  use  of  what  Gutty  Wilson  whipped  into  them  on  the 
dolt  form.  Leave  Latin  quotations  to  the  Tory  amendment-makers  in  the 
Merchants'  House.  If  they  do  not  convince,  they  at  least  astonish  those 
who  have  long  ago  forgotten  their  Rudiments  and  Cordcry." 

Blueskin. — Od!  they  say  the  old  Tory  stagers  glow'red  as  eagerly  for  a 
translation  as  the  Whigs  did  for  its  application.  Od !  I  aye  recollect  the 
glorious  Greek  imitation  o'  Dicky  Sheridan  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
I  jalouse  if  some  gash  chiel  had  followed  his  example  in  a  Hatothomden 
stanza  o'  his  ain  in  the  Town  Ha*,  it  would  ha'e  tauld  equally  weel  on  the 
booted  and  spurred  frae  the  kintra. 

**  Booted  and  spurred!"  cried  Dr.  Scantocreesh  sarcastically.  ''  Nobody 
surely  parades  in  that  guise  to  the  Merchants'  House.  I  have  heard  of 
members  wearing  masks  there,  but  I  never  heard  of  them  sporting  per- 
swtdera.** 

Bluetkin. — Od !  to  teU  ye  the  truth,  it  is  no  that  common  to  see  folk 
booted  and  spurred,  and  jauped  up  to  the  middle  in  glaur  in  the  Town  Ha'; 
but  there  were  reasons  for't  ye  ken  that  day. 

Scantocreesh  (fishingly). — Reasons  for  it!  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  have  been 
out  of  town  for  a  week,  and  have  heard  not  a  syllable  of  news  of  any  kind. 

Fozie  (chuckling).— Od  man!  have  ye  no  heard  of  the  Tory  rally  in  the 
Merchants'  House,  and  how  the  Whigs  were  nearly  set  to  the  right  about 
wi'  their  address  to  the  king  on  their  back  ? 

Scantocreeah. — It  must  have  been  by  a  manoeuvre,  if  that  had  occurred. 
I'll  bet  ten  timothies  to  one,  that  if  the  whole  members  were  polled  to- 
morrow, upon  any  question  touching  Reform,  that  there  would  appear  four 
to  one  in  favour  of  "  the  Bill." 
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Fotie.'^To  be  sure  it  was  a  manoeuTre,  and  a  very  clever  one  indeed. 
My  sang!  had  it  only  ended  aa  it  began,  I'm  thinking  some  folks  would 
haTe  looked  rather  queer. 

BlueMkin.'^Odl  they  say  that  the  Beformers  looked  gae  an'  glum  at  the 
outset,  and  the  Tories  unco  gash. 

Fotie. — Nae  wunder,  eighty-eight  strange  faces  antiringf  were  enough 
to  mak  folk  wary  in  bragging  muckle  on  Reform. 

Sc^an^ocr^esA.—Eighty-eight !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  were 
eighty-eight  intelligent  men  belonging  to  the  Merchants'  House  of  Glasgow 
who  voted  on  the  Cowervaiive  side,  as  it  is  designated.  I  could  pledge 
my  existence,  that  among  all  the  Corporations  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  no  such  proportion  could  be  elsewhere  found.  This  fact  is  reaUy 
a  phsychological  curiosity.  It  speaks  but  little  for  the  march  of  intellect 
about  St.  Vincent-street. 

Blusskin.^lVs  nae  curiosity  at  a'  man.  The  folks  wha  voted  wi'  tiie 
amendment,  though  they  hae  na  the  face  to  deny  the  neoessity  o*  some 
Reform,  would,  in  fact,  rather  hae  nane  at  a*.  Reform,  they  ken,  is  gaen 
to  put  a  stop  to  a*  monopolies  baith  at  hame  and  abroad,  and  the  want  o' 
thae  maybe  would  be  sooner  seen  on  the  folk  that  deal  in  sugar  and  timmer 
than  IB  thocht  o*. 

Scantoereesh.^But  where  in  all  the  world  could  so  many  Conservatives 
be  found  ?  It  must  have  cost  no  little  labour  to  bring  them  together. 

Blueskin.—Odl  they  say  the  counties  o'  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dum- 
barton were  a'  scoured  for  that  purpose;  and  that  there  were  men  in  the 
Town  Ha'  that  day  that  had  not  been  there  for  thirty  yean. 

FozM.— That's  no  to  be  dooted,  I  believe ;  but  did  you  hear  that  there 
were  a  wheen  auld  fules  who  actually  paid  ten  guineas  in  the  morning  to 
give  their  votes  at  noon?  It  is  an  unco  thing  to  pay  siller  and  be  defeated. 
Nae  wunder  that  some  of  them  looked  a  wee  crusty  on  their  way  westward. 
But  to  put  a  copestone  on  this  matter,  a  friend  of  mine,  just  as  I  came  here, 
put  into  my  hand  what  he  calls  a  "  Merchants'  House  Melody,"  which, 
with  your  permission,  I'll  either  read  or  sing  to  you. 

Omnes.— Sing!  sing!  sing! 

Fozie  (emptying  his  glass  and  clearing  his  voice). — I  may  tell  you,  how- 
ever, before  I  begin,  it  is  an  imitation  of  Lord  Byron's  "  Destruction  of 
Sennacherib,"  and  is  called 

"  The  Destbuction  of  Tobtism. 
**  The  old  Tories  came  down  like  sly  wolves  on  the  fold, 
In  the  pomp  of  the  Indies,  the  pride  of  their  gold; 
While  their  sternness  of  look,  and  the  glance  of  each  eye, 
Proclaim'd  that  *  Refokk'  was  by  them  doom'd  to  die. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  leaders  at  mid-day  were  seen; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  before  ^100  were  all  withered  and  flown. 
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For  the  Angel  of  Freedom  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 

And  roused  every  friend  of  Beform  as  he  pass'd ; 

While  'fore  the  Whig  conclave,  Tory  eyes  waxed  chill 

Ere  their  tongues  bellow'd  *  QtteMtion,*  then  for  ever  were  still! 

At  the  vote,  stood  the  Stagers,  with  nostrils  all  wide, 
But  through  them  no  more  roU'd  the  breath  of  their  pride; 
While  amid  the  huzza  that  loud  rang  through  the  room 
Were  commingled  the  groans  of  the  Tories'  sad  doom. 

In  the  SIDE-BOOM  they  stood,  all  dejected  and  pale, 
With  the  sweat  on  each  brow  and  a  pan  at  each  tail. 
While  adown  the  back-stair  all  murky  they  sped, 
Bearing  on  their  *  add&sss  '  to  the  tomb  of  the  dead. 

And  the  Courier  and  Herald  are  loud  in  their  wail 
At  the  utter  defeat  of  the  abettors  of  Baal; 
While  the  might  of  the  Tories  hath  melted  away, 
Like  snow  'fore  the  sun,  in  the  glance  of  Lord  Gubt!  " 

When  the  shouts  had  ceased  which  followed  this  song,  and  the  timothies 
and  tankards  were  replenished,  the  Aide-de-Camp  pursed  up  his  mouth,  and 
said — ''But,  gentlemen,  audi  alteram  partem.  I  can  assure  you  the  Tories 
are  not  so  much  discomfited  as  the  lyrist  imagines ;  and  if  you  have  any 
doubt  upon  the  matter,  only  peruse  this  (pulling  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket), 
which  I  just  now  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  that  leads  to  the  Cou- 
rier office.  It  ii  the  scroll  of  an  address  to  the  King  upon  the  present 
emergency,  which  that  party  is  at  this  hour  busy  in  getting  signed. 

Omnes.—Fray  read;  it  will  doubtless  be  a  curiosity. 

The  Aide-de-Camp  having  moistened  his  throat,  and  cleared  his  eyes,  rea 
as  follows: — 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  Conservative  members  of  the 
Merchants'  House  of  Glasgow,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  Majesty  at  this 
crisis  of  public  affairs,  when  the  Constitution  under  which  we  have  so  long 
happily  lived  is  threatened  by  the  machinations  of  individuals,  mis-named 
Reformers,  imploring  you,  as  you  value  the  principles  which  placed  your 
ancestors  on  the  tiirone,  to  support  the  Constitutional  view  that  has  lately 
been  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  ill- 
digested  Reform  Bill  lately  introduced — ^to  banish  from  your  Councils  your 
rash  and  revolutionary  Ministers — ^to  transfer  immediately  your  countenance 
to  those  who  boldly  and  wisely  declared  that  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament  was  perfect,  in  order  that 
the  dangerous  doctrines,  now  promulgating  by  those  calling  themselves  the 
friends  of  liberty,  may  be  instantly  and  for  ever  put  down— that  the  vested 
rights  of  Families  and  Corporations  may  be  protected  from  the  levelling 
power  of  Democracy— that  the  important  interests  of  commercial  individuals, 
mis-named  Monopolies,  may  be  upheld— that  the  welfare  of  our  West  Indian 
an   North  American  Colonies  may  be  supported  against  the  ignorant  clamour 
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of  Free  Trade  abettors— thAt  places,  pensions,  and  honours  may  oontmne 
to  be  conferred  upon  and  confined  to  those  who,  under  the  deathless  Pilot, 
steered  the  ship  of  the  State  through  the  tempest  of  the  French  Rerolution 
—and,  in  fine,  that  the  venerable  fabric  of  our  glorious  Constitution  in 
Church  and  in  State— a  Constitution  matured  by  tiie  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  the  enry  and  admiration  of  surrounding  nations,  may  be  presexred 
whole  and  entire,  and  transmitted  to  our  children's  children  as  their  invalu- 
able and  inalienable  birthright." 

The  next  and  last  extract  is  taken  firom  the  concluding 
number  of  the  Sma'  Weft's  imaginary  sittings,  and  was 
written  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  for  Scotland.  The  fate  of  the  Old  Lady  of 
Self'Electiony  as  the  Scots  Times  had  happily  designated 
the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  had  been  sealed,  and  the 
day  was  fast  approaching  when  a  new  era  of  things 
was  about  to  commence.  Let  us  listen  to  what  the  Sma' 
Weft  Club  said  upon  this  important  matter: — 

Fozie. — The  Old  Ladi/f  you  know,  is  under  sentence  of  death,  and  is  to 
be  executed  on  the  fifth  of  November.  There  were  a  good  many  under- 
hand tricks  tried,  and  some  Corporation  cash  expended,  to  obtain  a  year's 
reprieve  for  her,  but  it  would  not  do.  Jeffrey  was  determined  that  the 
witch  should  be  burned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  to  the  stake  she  must  go. 
That's  fixed. 

Aide-de-camp  (sarcastically).— Not  without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  I 
hope. 

Blueakin.'^Out  I  jalouse  that  the  Doctor,  wha  is  mair  interested  in  the 
auld  Beldame's  fate  than  you,  Tory  though  you  be,  wiU  tak  care  to  get  her 
remembered  in  prayer. 

Sour  Ploom,—!  can't  say  as  to  that,  Sir  Peter;  but  one  thing  is  certain- 
he  has  at  least  prepared  the  programme  of  the  procession  and  the  toasts 
which  are  to  be  drunk  at  the  dredgie.  See,  here  they  are  in  black  and 
white  (holding  up  a  scroll). 

Omnes.—The  programme !— capital !    Let  us  hear  it. 

Sour  Ploom  (after  swallowing  a  glass  of  toddy  and  clearing  his  throat) 
read  as  follows: — 

*'  Programme  of  the  procession  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  burning  of 
the  Old  Lady  of  Self-Election,  on  the  5th  November  1833,  at  the  Cross  of 
Olasgow.  The  public  bodies,  and  individuals  connected  with  the  proces- 
sion, will  meet  at  the  Court-house  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  present  Magis- 
trates, Coundl,  Clerks,  and  official  attendants  to  be  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, with  broad  weepers ;  the  other  public  bodies  and  the  awristing  citizens 
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to  be  attired  in  blue  coats,  white  vests,  and  black  trotuers.  After  a  Lament, 

written  for  the  occasion  by  W.  Motherwell,  Esq.  has  been  snng  by  Lith- 

gow's  band,  to  the  tune  of  the  Auld  wife  ayant  the  firt^  the  procession 

will  move  from  the  front  of  the  Court-house  in  the  following  order:— 

The  Captain  of  Police,  mounted. 

Band  of  Music,  playing  *  Dead  March  in  Saul.' 

Citf  Officers,  witii  halberts  reversed,  each  grasping  an  onion  in  his  right 

hand. 

Mute,  bearing  a  banner,  on  which  is  inscribed,  *■  Our  doom  is  written.' 

Trades'  Councillors,  with  broad  black  silk  scarfs,  two  and  two. 

Dr.  Cleland,  carrying  the  plans  of  the  Jail,  the  Horsepath,  the  Cow-laae, 
the  St.  David's  Market  and  Crypt,  the  George's  Cnurch-Courthouses, 
&c.  &c.  supported  on  the  right  and  left  by  two  ex  Trades'  Bailies,  with 
long  crape  hat-bands. 

Mute,  bearing  banner,  on  which  is  inscribed, '  We  have  been  weigh'd  and 

found  wanting.' 

Merchant  Councillors,  with  black  crape  scarfs,  two  and  two. 

The  City  Treasurer,  bearing  a  large  empty  bag. 

Mute,  bearing  banner,  on  which  is  inscribed,  '  Ichabod!' 

BaiHes,  with  green  scarfs,  emblematical  of  grief,  two  and  two. 

Officer,  with  truncheon  covered  with  crape. 

The  Lord  Provost  in  a  velvet  court-dress,  with  a  silk  and  a  crape  scarf 
crossed,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  gold  letters,  *•  Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi!' 

The  Ci^  Clerks,  carrying  copies  of  the  original  Annexation  Bill,  the  Sta- 
tute Labour  Bill,  the  Dumbarton  Job  Bill,  &c.  &c.  followed  by  their 
deputies,  bearing  gumphions. 

Mute,  bearing  a  lighted  torch. 

A  member  of  the  Royal  Commission,  bearing  the  Burgh  Reform  Act. 

The  Executioner. 

The  Old  Lady  of  Self-Election,  borne  on  a  hurdle,  and  surrounded  by  the 

Officers  of  Justice. 

The  Editor  of  the  Courier  (W.  Motherwell),  dressed  as  a  Renfrewshire 
Yeomanry  sergeant,  with  a  crape  scarf,  and  without  his  sword,  riding  on 
a  Reporter f  followed  by  the  Stewards  of  the  proposed  Conservative  dinner 
blind-folded,  and  led  by  an  individual  personating  the  '  Wisdom  of  our 
Ancestors.' 

Band  of  Music,  playing  '  The  Muckin'  o'  Geordie's  Byre.' 

Mute,  with  banner,  on  which  is  inscribed,  *  We  are  free ! ' 

The  Electors  of  Glasgow,  six  and  six. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  procewion  will  open  up  to  allow 

the  hurdle  to  advance. —The  Executioner  will  then  take  the  Old  Lady  and 

place  her  upon  the  pile,  while  the  Mute  carrying  the  torch  will  set  fire  to 

it.    Amid  the  blazing  of  the  fire,  the  Provost  and  Bailies  will  toss  their 

cocked  hats,  the  Doctor  his  plans,  and  the  Clerks  their  bills — the  Bands 

playing  *  Gude  nicht  an'  joy  be  wi'  ye  a','  while  the  Electors  will  give  three 

distinct  and  loud  huzzas." 

Omnes» — Excellent !  excellent ! 

Aide-de-Camp. — Ay — Mun%u  Sour-Ploomine  dignum. 
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Blueskin  (to  Atdey^^-^Cui  jtm  no  speak  your  tin  mitiior  tongue,  wmml  ? 
Siocan  hATvn  do  Tent  weel  £»>  thoM  who  want  to  astonish  Bailies  and  Dea- 
eons,  bat  they  are  quite  out  o'  plaoe  here.  Ton  hare  snrely  been  made 
unoo  weel  acquainted  with  the  tatat  in  your  youth  ? 

Aide-de-Ctunp. — ^Don't  be  out  of  humour,  Sir  Peter;  I  was  merely  saying 
that  the  programme  was  worthy  of  its  author,  and  you  may  find  hun  out  if 
you  please. 

Seantoerstih, — Come,  oome,  gentlemen;— the  thing  is  rery  well  done. 
But  are  we  not  to  hare  the  dredgief 
FoiM.— Ay ,  where  is  the  dredgie  ?  Don't  foiget  tiie  dredgie  of  all  things. 
Blue9kin  (sarcastically).-- Bo  you  think  there  will  be  any  ConserratiTe 
venison  at  it  ? 

S'can/ocrMsA.— Leaye  that  to  be  looked  after  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Courier,  who  has  lately  become  the  Meg  Dods  of  public  dinners.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  let's  hear  the  toasts. 

Sour  Ploom.— That  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  do.    They  have  not  aU 
been  concocted  yet;  but  I  haTc  heard  a  few  that  are  dedded  upon. 
Omn^s.— Let  us  hear  them,  by  aU  means. 

Sour  Ploom.— The  first  after  "  The  King,'*  ftc.  is  of  course,  **  The  im- 
mortal Memory  of  the  Old  Lady." 
Blueskin, — Has  Cunningham  given  a  tune  for  it? 
Sour  Ploom. — ^No;  but  the  editor  of  the  Minstrelsy  has  written  a  Lament 
which  is  to  be  sung  on  that  occasion.    Here  it  is: — 
"  Och  hon  a  rie!  och  hon  a  rie! 
Gone  are  our  days  of  plaoe  and  pride, 
And  withered  is  our  stately  tree! 
Our  cock'd  hats  and  our  golden  chains. 

May  cover 'd  be  with  cobwebs  o'er; 
For  not  one  ray  of  hope  remains 

That  we  shall  ever  wear  them  more ! 
The  mjrstic  mother  powerless  lies, 

Around  whose  shrine  in  dark  divan, 
We  felt  our  torpid  spirits  rise, 

As  round  we  sent  the  boosing  can. 
The  fools  without  might  dream  that  we 

For  their  advantage  labour  plied, 
While  high  upborn  by  sparkling  glee, 

We  every  earthly  care  defied. 
More  dark  the  hapless  blind  man's  case. 
Who  hears  the  world  go  rattling  on, — 
We  envy  Masonry  her  place, 
Who  mourn  our  greater  mummery  gone! 
Och  hon  a  rie  I  och  hon  a  rie  \ 
Our  mother's  paid  the  kane  to  h^l, 
A  lot  we  a'  ere  lang  may  dree! " 
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F09i$  (after  a  loud  8:affaw).^Well,  and  what  is  next? 
S<mr  Plootn. — **  The  Ex-Member  of  Parliament,*  who  would  support, 
oppose,  or  stand  neuter,  as  a  '  dear  Lord '  should  determine.    Aii^Auld 

Fozie  (sarcastically).— Entitled  to  everlasting  recollection,  for  supporting 
the  Old  Lady  against  the  whole  community  in  the  Annexation  Bill. 

Sour  Ploom.-^The  next  toasts  are—**  The  Trade  of  Clyde,  and  the  im- 
mortal Projectors  of  the  Quay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Biyer.  Tune — 
Dumbarton  Drums" 

"  The  Heroes  of  the  Hutcheson  Horsepath.  Tune— Doton,  derry  down.**-f 

*  The  late  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Blythswood,  who  was  long  Mem- 
ber for  the  Glasgow  district  of  Burghs,  and  who  perhaps  possessed  more  in- 
fluence than  any  one  who  has  since  represented  Glasgow. 

t  No  subject  occupied  the  eyeninff  sederunts  of  the  ideal  Sma'  Weft  Club 
and  the  Scots  Times  more  than  the  absurd  proposal,  which  was  at  first 
adopted,  of  making  Hutcheson  Bridge  six  feet  narrower  than  it  now  is,  and 
which  gained  for  it  the  epithet  of  the  Hutcheson  Horsepath.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  yerses  of  a  song  which  appeared  on  tiie  suoject: — 

**  The  Glasgow  authorities  all  met  in  diyan 
To  think  of  a  bridge  and  to  fix  on  a  plan ; 
But  instead  of  a  bric^  their  ideas  all  ran 
Upon  making  a  horse-path — 

A  neat  little  horse-path, 

Fal  lal  lal  la, 

A  neat  little  horse-path. 

Said  the  Prin  to  the  Pro^  the  Dean  to  the  Do^  (a) 

*  'TwiU  take  no  great  sum  to  make  such  a  small  path ; 
Though  our  funds  are  but  low,  the  feus  as  you  know, 

Wm  soon  pay  a  horse-path — 

A  neat  little  horse-path,  &c. 

*  If  the  Bridge  is  built  so,'  said  the  Dean  to  the  Do, 

*  We  may  yery  well  laugh  at  the  Renfrewshire  lairds'  wrath; 
We  shall  manage  the  toll  without  their  control. 

And  soon  pay  a  horse-path' — 

A  neat  little  horse-path,  &o. 

•  ♦•♦*♦ 

The  Diyan  all  at  one,  then  fix'd  on  a  plan, 
And  contracted  with  Stedman  to  build  a  neat  stone  path; 

Then  retiring  content,  to  the  public  they  went, 
To  puff  up  the  horse-path — 

The  neat  little  horse-path,  &c. 

When  the  feuars  found  out,  from  the  Scots  Times*  loud  shout, 
That  the  Dock  had  officiously  fixed  on  a  horse-path, 

Thev  yow'd  they'd  refuse  to  pay  higher  feus, 
if  they  built  a  mere  horse-pau — 

A  poor  paltry  horse-path,  &c." 

(•)  We  suspect  the  author  of  this  sons  attempts  here  to  imitate  Birming- 
ham Hatoff  of  abbreviating  memory,  whom  Kyley  the  itinerant  says  never 
made  use  of  more  than  the  first  syllaole  of  a  word.  For  instance,  were  he 
speakixig  of  a  provost,  he  would  call  him  a  Pro.;  or  of  a  doctor,  he'd  call 
himaJDo.    The  above  line  is  a  happy  specimen  of  Hatofi^s  abbreviations. 
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''  The  grand  Gravedigger  of  the  Jail.**    Air—  We*rt  ^Bearing  awa^ 
"  The  never-to-be-forgotten  Hero  of  Corporation  Abuses." 
"  The  Baron  of  Mcama."t 
Blue^kin.—Tht  Baron  o'  Meama !    Wha's  he  ? 

Sour  Pfoom.— Wha's  he !    Why,  who  ahonld  it  be  but  the  redoubtable 
Editor  of  the  Courier. 
B/ti««Am.— Indeed !    And  what  tune  do  they  gi'e  to  him? 
Sour  Ploom. — No  tune ;  but  there's  a  song  written  for  him— and  here  it  is : 

''  The  Baron  o'  Mearns. 
''  The  Baron  o'  Meams  has  no  factory  here, 
The  Baron  he  deals  not  in  wine  or  sma'  beer; 
Neither  tradesman  nor  merchant  the  Baron  has  been, 
Tet  he  finds  that  the  money  comes  rattling  in. 
Come  list  to  my  riddle,  ye  Oallowgate  bairns! 
Come  tell  me  the  craft  o'  the  Baron  o'  Meams. 

The  stout  Laird  o'  Bl        d  came  swaggering  in  pride. 
And  his  pawkie  e*e  took  in  the  lads  on  each  side ; 
The  sly  for  his  bribes,  and  the  fools  for  his  dinners. 
The  Laird  could  weel  cuttle  baith  classes  o*  sinners ; 
Yet  each  Council-man  wha  true  merit  discerns, 
Mair  couthily  foUow'd  the  Baron  o'  Meams. 

The  Baron  o'  Meams  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight. 
Though  his  song  be  so  sweet  and  his  wit  be  so  bright ; 
The  Baron  o'  Meams,  though  no  chieftain  I  ween, 
Has  ere  now  with  a  tail  o'  stout  porters  been  secn:;{ 
And  the  richest  West  Indian  will  courteously  greet 
The  Baron  o'  Meams,  when  they  meet  on  the  street. 

The  Baron  Is  wilful— the  Baron  is  wild, 

For  his  heart  and  his  head  are  both  those  of  a  child. 

And  though  often  provoked  by  his  ffooseish  goose-quiU, 

We  cannot  help  liking  the  bold  Baron  still. 

Then  let  each  fill  his  can,  without  wrangling  or  strife, 

And  drink  to  his  Baronship's  health  and  long  life ! " 

Fozie.—KuzE&l  Well,  that  might  do  for  the  grand  ConserrattTe  holiday 
of  humbug,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Gordon  is  to  act  the  part  of  grand  carver. 

*  The  late  Dr.  Cleland,  who,  firom  the  mal-engineering  of  the  Hutche- 
son's  Bridge,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  street  next  the  Jau  so  high  as  abso- 
lutely to  bury  the  lower  portion  of  the  building,  which  drew  forth  serious 
complaints  from  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Starke,  the  architect  of  the 
Public  Offices,  as  injuring  his  beautiful  facade,  and  consequently  his 
memory. 

t  The  late  WiUiam  Motherwell,  Esq. 

X  This  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  Motherwell  heading  a  band  of 
hired  porters  to  prevent  the  Whigs  from  entering  the  Black  Bull  Ball- 
room on  the  occasion  of  a  Conservative  gathering  against  Reform. 
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Blueskin.^Odl  they  say  thftt  a'  the  ^ests  who  intend  to  be  there  are 
to  have  their  heads  shaved. 

ScafUocreesh, — Is  that  to  show  to  a  wondering  world  the  immense  de> 
velopment  of  their  bumps  of  absurdity  ? 

Sour  P/^oom. ^Heaven  knows ;-»but  listen  to  the  next  toast: — 

*'  Bailie ,  the  glorious  Representatiye  of  all  past  Police  Functionaries." 

Fozie.—Od\  I  have  written  a  song  that  will  do  for  that  toast,  and  I  will 
take  care  to  send  it,  so  as  the  Bailie  may  learn  it  before  the  day  of  the  dredgie. 

Omnea.—  Smg  it!  sing  it,  man! 

Fosie  (clearing  his  voice). — Here  goes: 

**  My  heart's  in  my  cock'd  hat !  my  heart  is  not  here ! 
My  heart's  in  my  cock'd  hat,  e'en  close  to  my  dear! 
In  the  church,  at  the  club,  in  the  street,  at  my  home, — 
My  heart's  in  my  cock'd  hat  wherever  I  roam ! 
Farewell  to  my  cock'd  hat!  farewell  to  my  chain ! 
Those  symbols  of  wisdom  I'll  ne'er  wear  again ; 
But  whether  I  wander,  or  whether  I  rove. 
My  heart's  in  that  hat  I  so  fondly  did  love ! 

Farewell  to  the  Chaumer — the  Circuit-Court  glare — 

To  the  Michaelmas  dinner— the  feed  at  the  Fair ! 

Farewell  to  the  men  with  halberts  so  bright. 

Whom  I  follow'd  with  pride  and  with  look  of  delight! 

My  heart's  in  my  cock'd  hat!  my  heart  is  not  here! 

My  heart's  in  my  cock'd  hat,  e'en  when  drinking  my  beer ! 

E'en  when  quaffing  my  ale,  and  eating  my  dinner. 

My  heart's  in  my  cock'd  hat,— as  I  am  a  sinner !" 

The  guffaws  and  encores  which  followed  Fozie's  song,  made  the  roof  ring 
and  the  timothies  dance  upon  the  table.  The  little  punchy  vocalist  was 
himself  so  tickled,  that  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  proceed ;  and  before 
his  throat  could  be  once  more  cleared,  or  silence  again  restored,  our  friend 
Asmodeus  had  flourished  his  wand  and  curtained  from  our  view  the  re- 
doubted Sma'  Weft. 
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GLASGOW  POLITICS  IN  1832— AND  THE  CROW  CLUB. 


Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  history  of  Ghlasgow 
that  the  political  cauldron  boiled  and  bubbled  with  greater 
force  and  activity  than  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
1832.  For  some  years  previous,  an  increasing  excite- 
ment had  been  sustained  on  the  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  and  especially  during  the  entire  period  of 
1831— one  of  the  most  remarkable  crises  in  the  constitu- 
tional and  social  history  of  Scotland.  Extreme  political 
partisans  had  been  vending  each  his  own  nostrums  to 
meet  the  cravings  of  his  followers,  or  to  decry  those 
of  his  opponents.  The  feeUng  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  throughout  the  land — at  once  so  difficidt  to  arouse 
and  to  allay  —  had,  firom  various  circumstances,  and 
through  many  appliances,  been  put  on  the  tenter- 
hooks of  expectation;  and  thousands  who  at  other  times 
would  have  remained  calm  and  placid  spectators  of  party 
discussion  and  party  conflicts,  now  lent  their  aid  in 
favour  of  a  measure  which  none  but  the  most  bigoted 
abettors  of  "the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors"  had  the 
effirontery  to  oppose.  The  fact  is,  that  over  the  mind  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  the  spirit  of  Seform  had 
gained  the  mastery,  and  it  was  now  out  of  the  power  of 
either  Bang,  Lords,  or  Commons  to  refuse,  far  less  even 
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to  postpone,  the  just  claims  that  were  everywhere  so 
loudly  urged. 

In  Glasgow,  'political  meetings  and  threatening  pro- 
cessions* followed  each  other,  so  long  as  the  cause  for 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  vociferating 
remained  in  the  legislative  balance.  The  Town  Hall, 
the  Trades'  Hall,  and  the  public  Green  rang  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  leading  agitators;  and  illuminations 
were  called  for  by  the  citizens,  and  accorded  by  the  Ma- 
gistracy, even  when,  by  "  a  glorious  unit,"  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  declared  to  be  in  favour 
of  Reform  If  Through  the  stem  opposition  of  inte- 
rested parties,  the  vessel  of  the  State  was  thus  forced  to 
fight  its  way  amid  the  strong  waves  of  an  increasing 
popidar  clamour,  till  at  length  the  political  right,  which 
had  been  so  long  advocated  and  so  long  denied,  was 
granted,  and  the  excitement  which  was  thereby  partially 
soothed,  was  only  to  be  again  roused  under  another 
phase.  $ 

*  One  of  the  greatest  processions  took  place  on  the  17th  May  1832,  when 
120,000  persons  were  collected  on  the  public  Green,  and  where  one  gentle- 
man threatened  to  lay  his  head  on  the  block  rather  than  Reform  should 
not  be  granted! 

f  Upon  the  occasion  of  this  celebrated  dirision,  which  took  place  on  22d 
March  1831,  there  was  a  general  illumination  ordered  in  Glasgow  on  Mon- 
day the  28th,  and  all  cheerfully  obeyed  the  summons  save  the  most  bigoted 
Tories.  Among  the  many  transparencies  which  were  displayed  through- 
out the  town  iUustratiye  of  the  Reform  yictory,  that  in  front  of  Mr.  Lums- 
den's  house,  in  Queen-street,  on  which  the  words  of  **  The  glorious  unit — 
the  saviour  of  our  country!"  were  painted,  attracted  great  attention  and 
excited  much  amusement  and  cheering.  The  diyision  was,  302  for — 301 
against — majority  1. 

X  So  great  was  the  excitement  and  anxiety  for  news  at  this  time  among 
the  citizens,  that  certain  gentlemen,  and  particularly  Mr.  Thomas  Atkin- 
son, bookseller,  and  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  the  professor  of  Greek,  fre- 
quently rode  out  many  miles  to  meet  the  London  mail;  and  haying  ob- 
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The  Reform  Act  for  Scotland  haying  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  large  body  of  electors,  hitherto  beyond  the 
pale  of  political  power,  a  privilege  which,  in  Glasgow, 
had  formerly  been  limited  to  the  two-and-thirty  self- 
elected  members  of  the  Town  Council,  it  was  not  long 
before  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  the  determination 

taincd  the  latest  news  of  the  state  of  the  Reform  Bill  from  the  guard, 
galloped  into  Glasgow,  and  gave  the  wished  for  information  some  minntes 
eTen  before  the  express  edition  of  the  Sun  newspaper  conld  reach  the  shop 
of  Mr.  M'Phun,  who  was  then  the  great  riral  bibliopole  of  Tom  Atkinson, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  wordy  and  keen  politicians  of  the  day.  The  follow- 
ing rery  cleycr,^  d*eapritt  attributed  to  Motherwell,  but  more  probably 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Reid,  Town -Clerk,  though  pub- 
lished in  the  GloMgow  Courier^  will  at  once  illustrate  the  horsemen  and 
their  errand:— 

*'  Tom  Atkinson  mounted  his  berry-brown  steed — 
Through  all  the  west  country  unequall'd  for  speed; 
And,  save  an  odd  threepence  to  pay  for  the'  toU, 
He  carried  no  weight  but  a  placard  in  scroll ! 
So  lightly  and  jaunty  he  eastward  did  hie, 
With  the  Bill  in  his  heart  and  the  Mail  in  his  eye : 
He  swore  that  for  once  he  would  eclipse  the  Sun, 
And  darken  the  shine  of  his  neighbour  M*Phun ! 

Camlachie  folk  stared,  and  ToUcross  stood  abeigh, 

So  rapid  he  rode,  and  the  steed  was  so  skeigh ; 

But  Tom  did  not  Taluc  his  horsemanlike  slull  — 

His  thoughts  were  *■  Reform,'  and  '  nought  but  the  Bill !  * 

Tea,  even  in  passing  the  scene  at  Carmyle,* 

The  Whig  field  of  honour  seem'd  worthless  the  while; 

For,  still  he  expected  to  eclipse  the  Stin, 

And  darken  the  shine  of  his  neighbour  M'Phun! 

Then  onward  he  sped,  till  he  came  to  a  turn 

Of  the  road,  when  the  guard  of  the  Mail  cried  '  Adjourn! ' 

And  about-ship  went  Tom,  and  the  spur  did  apply, 

And  the  stationer  truly  for  once  seem'd  to  fly! 

His  Tontine  constituents  soon  did  he  hail — 

For  near  eighteen  minutes  he  distanced  the  Mail ! 

The  *  Acyoum! '  was  repeated — eclips'd  was  the  Sun — 

The  shine  was  o'erclouaed  of  neigh oour  M'Phun! 

Sir  Daniel  K.  Sandford  next  mounted  his  beast. 

With  its  tail  to  the  west  and  its  head  to  Ihe  east, 

And  on  like  a  war  knight  the  brute  did  he  ui^. 

To  nose  the  effect  of  the  famed  *  Russell  purge!  * 

But  at  Bothwell  the  mail-guard  roar'd  out, '  Lost  by  eight! ' 

When  about  went  the  prad,  as  it  had  taken,  fright; 

Sir  Dan  he  stuck  on,  and  again  'clips'd  the  Sun, 

To  the  utter  confusion  of  neighbour  M^hun! " 

*  The  scene  of  a  duel,  immortalised  by  David  Bell,  from  baring  placed  two 
bricks  on  the  spot  to  mark  out  the  distance  at  which  the  combatants  fired. 
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of  all  who  were  now  placed  within  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  electorship,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  position 
in  which  the  law  had  placed  them,  and,  moreover,  to 
make  use  of  their  privileges  on  the  first  opportunity 
which  offered.  While  the  new  electoral  body,  no  doubt 
doubly  excited  by  the  possession  of  poUtical  power  and 
the  novelty  of  their  position,  were  preparing  to  ftilfil  the 
important  duty  which  had  been  imposed  on  them  at  the 
first  Parliamentary  election,  it  so  happened  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  applicants  for  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
Glasgow  constituency.  Before  even  the  dissolution  of 
1832  was  proclaimed,  several  candidates  had  made  their 
appearance  on  the  pubUc  arena;  and  long  before  the 
writs  were  issued  for  a  new  election,  there  were  six 
aspirants  battling  for  the  two  new  seats  which  were 
placed  in  the  gift  of  the  electors  of  Glasgow. 

Of  these  half-dozen  candidates  for  the  honour  of  seats 
in  St.  Stephen's,  only  one  had  as  yet  any  connection  with 
the  legislative  council  of  the  country,  and  he,  perhaps 
of  the  whole  six,  was  the  one  who  had,  notwithstanding, 
the  least  chance  with  a  Glasgow  constituency.  No  doubt 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  aided  by  his  vote  to  obtain 
for  them  the  new  privilege  which  they  were  about  to  exert ; 
but  he  had  done  so,  not  as  the  representative  of  the  self- 
elected  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  which,  by  a  legal 
quibble,  was  to  represent  the  whole  community,  but  as 
that  of  the  Town  Councils  of  Dumbarton  and  Rutherglen, 
on  whose  new  electors  he  had  a  better  and  more  legiti- 
mate claim  for  support.*  Of  the  other  five^  four  were 
denizens  of  the  City,  and  the  other  was  a  stranger.     Of 

•  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  advocate, 

2  N 
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the  citizens,  two  were  merchants;  the  third,  a  literary 
professor;  and  the  fourth,  a  lawyer.  Of  the  stranger,  it 
was  told  that  he  had  held  some  most  important  British 
diplomatic  posts  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  was 
well  known  as  a  distinguished  author  and  determined 
anti-monopolist;  he  was,  moreover,  a  Highlafidman,  al- 
though that  latter  peculiarity  turned  out  to  be  his  greatest 
fault.*  The  whole  six  candidates  appeared,  credat  Jud€eus  ! 
in  the  character  of  reformers;  and,  as  such,  testified  that 
in  such  communities  as  Glasgow,  it  would  have  been 
hopeless  at  that  time  for  any  one  to  appear  under  any 
other  colour.  While  all  the  aspirants  had  reform  on 
their  lips,  it  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  of  Uttle  conse- 
quence to  the  community  on  which  of  the  five  the  choice 
might  have  fallen.  But  when  the  antecedents  of  the 
whole  were  fairly  probed  and  calmly  considered,  and  the 
political  tendencies  of  each  were  fairly  balanced,  it  was 
soon  found  that  there  was  enough  of  distinctive  dissimi- 
larity of  political  character  and  opinion  in  the  whole  to 
evoke  a  comparatively  distinct  party  of  supporters  and 
an  active  committee  of  partisans  for  each,  most  of  whom, 
however,  split  their  votes,  on  the  sound  Conservative 
principle  that  nothing  so  new  and  so  good  should  be 
entirely  thrown  away. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  disunion  which  thus 
necessarily  took  place  among  the  constituency,  and  the 
great  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  electors  and 
their  leaders  on  matters  connected  with  an  election  where 


*  Mr.  John  Crawford,  the  weU-known  author  of  a  large  work  on  **  The 
Eastern  Archipelago/'  and  on  '*  The  Present  State  and  Future  Prospects 
of  Free  Trade  and  Colonization  of  India.*' 
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each  had  a  double  vote,  it  soon  became  absolutely  im- 
possible, amid  the  canvassing  of  hostile  committees,  to 
know,  until  the  very  last  hour,  what  was  the  real  will 
of  the  constituency;  or  to  speculate,  with  any  degree  of 
probability,  to  whom,  in  the  contest  for  spUt  votes,  the 
majority  would  ultimately  fall.  In  this  state  of  matters, 
it  may  be  easily  conceived  into  what  a  political  turmoil 
the  whole  town  was  thrown  for  nearly  six  months.  While 
candidates,  with  their  various  leading  supporters,  were 
holding  district  and  central  meetings  without  end  or 
even  object,  and  there  declaring  everything  in  favour 
of  themselves,  and  everything  they  could  teU  or  imagine 
against  their  opponents,  there  was  at  the  same  hour 
scarcely  a  social  circle  into  which  one  might  enter,  where 
the  demon  of  political  discord  was  not  evoked  by  some 
untoward  allusion  in  regard  to  one  or  other  of  the  Par- 
liamentary aspirants.  In  good  truth,  the  community  felt 
as  if  in  cold  water  when  their  own  political  cauldron  did 
not  "  boil  and  bubble." 

It  is  certainly  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  claims  which  each  candidate, 
at  the  first  Reform  election,  presented  in  favour  of  his 
own  election;  neither  is  it  our  wish  to  re-awaken  the  dis- 
cordant and  hostile  elements  which  then  characterised, 
if  not  disgraced,  our  now  politically  placid  community. 
Our  object  is  altogether  for  another  and  more  generous 
purpose.  It  is  our  desire,  at  present,  to  convey  to  you, 
kind  reader,  who  may  not  have  been,  like  our  unfortunate 
self,  called  to  ''  rush  to  the  poll,"  on  the  18th  December 
1832;  or  who  may  not  have  watched  the  proceedings 
which  for  some  months  preceded  that  anxioiisly  looked 
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for  event,  to  make  you,  if  possible,  comprehend  the 
depth  of  the  excitement  which  then  actuated  certain  of 
the  political  cliques  or  coteries  in  the  City,  and  thereby 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  one  of  the  very  first  political  Clubs  which 
ever  met  within  the  boimdaries  of  Glasgow.  The  Club 
to  which  we  allude,  and  to  which  we  would  now  intro- 
duce you,  was  at  first  known,  by  those  who  composed  it, 
under  several  names:  at  length,  however,  it  was  best 
known  by  the  dubious  appellation  of  the  Crow. 

This  social  fraternity — ^which  so  long  manifested  so 
careful  a  control  over  the  political  and  municipal  mat- 
ters of  Glasgow,  and  which,  it  has  been  gravely  alleged, 
possessed  some  secret  and  occult  influence,  by  means  of 
which  Provosts  reigned  and  Bailies  decreed  justice — 
had  its  first  meeting,  during  the  exciting  period  which 
preceded  the  first  Parliamentary  election  under  the  Re- 
form Act,  and  was  composed  altogether  of  some  of  the 
most  active  members  of  Messrs.  Oswald  and  Crawford's 
committee,  or  of  that  political  body  which  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  Clique."*  It  may  be 
here  stated,  that  however  respectable  the  social  position 
may  have  been  which  several  of  the  rival  candidate' 
friends  held  in  the  City,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  of  the 
old  steady  Reformers  connected  with  Glasgow,  the  most, 
influential  certainly  raUied  round  the  banner  of  Oswald 
and  Crawford.  A  few,  no  doubt,  from  personal  feelings, 
and  mayhap  from  personal  pique,  stuck  to  the  rather  blas^ 
colours  of  "the  old  Whig,"  whose  consistent  political 

*  This  body  of  citizens,  who  so  powerfully  influenced  the  politics  of 
Glasgow,  was  chiefly  drawn  froiA  the  class  of  the  old  steady  Whigs,  who 
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life,  though  rather  crotchety  conduct,  entitled  him  to  a 
certain  quantum  of  liberal  support.*  But  when  the  lead- 
ing supporters  of  these  three  parties  were  removed,  there 
were  not  above  two  or  three  more  of  those  who  had  ever 
expressed  a  liberal  opinion  in  the  town — until,  forsooth, 
Uberal  opinions  became  the  &ishion — ^that  were  allied 
with  the  other  three  candidates.  It  must  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  to  the  influential  individuals  who  had  nearly 
all  their  lives  given  their  determined  opposition  to  every 

had  countenanced  Fox  dinners  and  Reform  meetings  during  the  worst  of 
times.  The  following  were  the  names  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
leaders  of  "  the  Clique :  ** — 


Robert  Orahame  of 

Whitehill. 
James  Oswald. 
Colin  Dunlop. 
Charles  Tennant. 
WiUiam  Stirling. 
Alexander  McGregor. 
Professor  Mylne. 
Andrew  Macgeorge. 
Thomas  Muir. 
John  Fattison. 
William  Gray. 
Dr.  Scoidler. 
John  Hamilton. 
James  Lumsden. 
Charles  Todd. 
William  Mills. 
John  Fleming. 
William  Craig. 


Neale  Thomson. 
William  Gilmour. 
Henry  Dunlop. 
Andrew  Bannatyne. 
John  Tennant. 
William  Lang,  Jun. 
Dayid  Chapman. 
Robert  Sanderson. 
William  Towers. 
George  Stirling. 
Alexander  Dennistoun. 
A.  G.  Spiers. 
John  Loudon. 
William  Bankier. 
William  Watson. 
John  Cross. 
Dr.  Perry. 
James  Tweedie. 
James  Haldane. 


Charles  Gray. 
John  Wilson. 
George  Wilson. 
Hugh  Smith. 
Waiter  Buchanan. 
Robert  Bartholomew. 
Allan  Fullarton. 
George  Crawfurd. 
Thomas  Davidson. 
John  Whitehead. 
Patrick  Murray. 
Henry  Brock. 
Alexander  Fletcher. 
C.  J.  Tennant. 
John  Strang. 
Alexander  Denny. 
Robert  Watt,  Jun. 
Robert  Jameson. 


*  Mr.  John  Douglas  of  Barloch,  well  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  **  the 
old  Whig/'  was  an  able  man  and  a  consistent  politician.  He  was  well 
read  in  the  history  of  the  last  two  or  three  reigns,  and  had  a  memory  that 
could  at  once  recall  all  he  had  eyer  gathered.  He  possessed  wit,  and  could 
wield  the  powerful  weapon  of  sarcasm  with  a  masterly  and  gentlemanly 
hand.  If  he  was  not  a  powerful,  he  was  at  least  a  most  fluent  speaker; 
and  from  possessing  perfect  self-possession  and  abimdance  of  boldness,  was 
never  put  out,  and  not  often  put  down.  In  addressing  a  democratic  as- 
sembly, there  were  few  could  equal  and  far  fewer  could  surpass  him;  while, 
for  ingenuity  and  clevemess  in  reply,  in  dexterity  of  fence,  and  in  seizing 
on  the  weak  points  of  his  opponent's  argument,  he  had,  in  Glasgow  at  least, 
no  lival.  The  chief  faults  of  his  character  lay  in  his  inordinate  personal 
vanity,  and  his  inherent  love  of  approbation;  and  to  these  unfortunitte 
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liberal  measure,  and  who  had  now  aasiuned  Reform 
habits  for  the  nonce,  by  supporting  the  pseudo-reformers 
Ewing  and  Sandford,  as  most  likely  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose, belongs  the  honour  of  first  raising  a  howl  on  the 
mode  by  which  the  Whig  leaders  brought  forward  their 
candidates.*  Loud  and  long  they  bellowed  against  the 
right  which  any  junto  of  the  citizens  had  to  dictate 
to  the  electors  what  they  should  do — ^forgetfiil  of  their 
own  private  assemblies  for  the  same  purpose — ^publicly 

pecuUaritiet  of  tempenment  may  be  attributed  the  loss  of  the  political  in- 
fluenoe  to  which  his  talents  might  hare  otherwise  raised  him.  By  too  often 
indulging  in  his  political  and  literary  crotchets,  he  notunfirequently  injured 
the  cause  which  hii  abilities  as  a  speaker  could  have  materially  adranced; 
and  hence  he  was  nerer  looked  upon  as  a  safe  leader,  or  one  in  whose  hands 
the  destinies  of  a  party  could  be  wisely  confided.  He  had  also  the  un- 
pleasant power  and  inclination,  while  adrocating  or  supporting  the  political 
party  with  whose  leading  principles  he  was  always  agreed,  to  throw  an 
occasional  bomb-shell  into  their  ranks,  and  thereby  to  create  disturbance 
and  dissension  among  those  who  ought  to  haTe  always  pulled  together.  He 
was,  therefore,  regarded  by  the  more  prudent  class  of  Liberal  politicians 
with  more  fear  than  respect.  From  this  latter  circumstance  he,  during  his 
after-life,  became  much  estranged  from  the  early  political  associates  by 
whom  he  was  once  much  courted,  and  being  thus  deprired  of  the  high 
social  status  which  many  of  these  held,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
by  becoming  the  cock  of  a  small  coterie,  who  flattered  his  yanity  and  pan- 
dered to  his  weaknesses.  Had  he  only  maintained  his  primeral  position, 
he  might  have  easily  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament;  and,  once  there,  he 
would  perhaps  have  had  a  better  chance  of  success  as  a  speaker  than  many 
of  his  Scottish  competitors,  and  would  have  thereby  gained  renown  to 
himself  and  respect  for  the  City  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  home.  Mr. 
Douglas  long  practised  as  a  writer  in  Olasgow,  and  was  latterly  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Lanarkshire.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
about  scTcnty-four,  baring  eschewed  both  the  pleasures  and  the  cares  of 
matrimony.  As  a  table  companion  and  conrcrsationalist,  there  were  few 
equal  to  Mr.  Douglas. 

*  Mr.  James  Ewing  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  the  year  1774,  and  was  con- 
sequently fifty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
mentary honours.  He  had  preriously  filled  many  important  public  offices, 
haying  been  long  a  City  Councillor,  twice  Dean  of  Guild,  and  at  the 
moment  Lord  Provost   of  the  City.     Indeed,  Mr.   Ewing's  whole  life 
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sneered  at  the  important  conclaye  of  Liberals  who  had 
first  met  in  Messrs.  Tennant's  warehouse,* — ^and  taxed 
them  for  being  as  much  the  abettors  of  the  ''  hole  and 
comer  system"  as  the  most  rabid  supporters  of  the  "  old 
lady  of  self-election;"  while  "the  old  Whig"  himself, 
with  his  couple  of  stout  henchmen,  joined  in  the  sneer, 
and,  by  holding  out  his  hand  in  amity  and  his  flag  in 
concord  with  the  unfledged  knight  and  equally  new 
fledged  Beformer,t  imagined  he  might  thereby  break  the 

had  been  linked  with  Ihe  progress  and  welfare  of  his  natiye  City ;  and  his 
talents  for  business,  and  benevolent  and  actiye  character,  had  justly 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  his  townsmen.  He  was  an  extensire  West 
India  merchant,  when  that  business  was  in  the  heyday  of  prosperity,  al- 
though at  the  time  we  speak  of  he  was  experiencing  the  first  throes  of  its 
downfal.  In  addition  to  those  adyantages  of  position,  he  was  a  well  edu- 
cated man,  and  possessed  many  accomplishments,  besides  being  a  good 
public  speaker,  and  moreorer  liberal  and  eyen  princely  in  his  public 
charities.  Bred  as  he  was  in  the  school  of  old  Toryism,  howeyer  sound 
he  might  be  in  some  of  his  opinions,  and  far  in  advance  of  his  party,  he 
could  not  think  of  breaking  altogether  with  his  first  political  love.  As 
a  politician  and  public  man,  he  was  consequently  deficient  in  the  fixity  of 
principle  and  decision  of  character  required  by  the  times,  and  was  therefore 
shunned  by  the  more  decided  Reformers;  altiiough,  from  private  friendship 
and  respect  for  his  talents  and  his  worth,  he  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
support  even  from  them.  To  these  peculiarities  of  character  and  pontion, 
he  owed  his  return  at  the  first  election  for  Glasgow  under  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  his  being  placed,  as  he  himself  said,  **  so  high  on  the  head  of  the  poll !  *' 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  general  Liberal  party  to  the  return 
of  Mr.  Ewing,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  his  Parliamentary  conduct  was 
generally  acceptable  to  the  community.  His  kindness  to  his  native  City, 
however,  during  his  life,  was  far  stirpassed  by  what  he  exhibited  at  his 
death.  His  munificent  bequests  to  tiie  leading  institutions  of  Glasgow,  and 
particularly  to  the  Merchants*  House  and  Royal  Infirmary,  entitle  him  to 
Ihe  grateful  remembrance,  not  only  of  the  present  but  likewise  of  the 
future  inhabitants  of  ^e  City. 

*  The  meeting  above  referred  to  in  Messrs.  Tennant's  warehouse  took 
place  on  10th  July  1832.  It  was  composed  of  ^e  leading  members  of  the 
Reform  party. 

t  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  although  a  first-rate  scholar  and  an  eloquent 
speaker,  was  never  known  as  a  politician  till  a  few  months  before  the  pass- 
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band  which  united  the  real  tme  friends  of  the  people 
so  closely  together.  In  spite  of  all  this  bitter  oppo- 
sition, and  with  what  is  more  astonishing  to  recollect, 
with  the  whole  newspaper  press  against  Oswald  and 
Crawford's  pretensions  (although  certainly  some  of  their 
editors  slily  gave  an  equivocal  support  to  the  former), 
the  committee  of  their  supporters  nerer  lost  heart,  and 
never  failed  to  meet  to  encourage  each  other  in  what 
they  considered  the  bounden  duty  of  aU  true  Beform- 
ers  in  this  great  political  contest.*  Much  public  toddy 
and  many  yards  of  toasted  cheese  were  therefore  dis- 
cussed,— and  all  for  the  good  of  the  nation!  These  were 
the  times  when  to  drink  was  a  constitutional  duty,  and 
a  water-consimiing  patriotism  unknown;  men  having 
found  out  that  they  had  political  principles— a  discovery 
some  few  of  them  had  much  reason  to  be  proud  of,  on 
account  of  its  unparalleled  novelty.     For  many  weeks 

ing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  One  of  his  first  appearanceB  in  the  political  arena 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  called  to  oppose  the  Irish  Education  Bill 
in  Glasgow,  where  he  made  a  most  eloquent  appeal  in  fayour  of  the  pro- 
posed measure.  This  took  place  on  the  Ist  May  1832.  By  old  Befozm- 
ers  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  Liberal  for  the  nonce;  and,  consequently,  had 
the  support  of  yery  few  of  this  stamp.  By  the  power  of  his  eloquence  he» 
howeyer,  gained  the  sweet  yoices  of  many  of  the  Radical  electors,  and  of 
the  Reformers,  like  himself,  of  yesterday.  At  the  Glasgow  poll  he  held  a 
high  place;  and  on  Sir  John  MazweU  resigning  his  seat  for  Paisley, he  was 
thereupon  returned  to  Parliament  for  that  town.  In  that  most  fastidious 
assembly  he,  in  spite  of  his  eloquence,  proyed  a  failure.  Wearied  with 
excitement,  and  disgusted  with  his  Parliamentary  position,  he  ere  long 
resigned  his  seat,  and  returned  to  the  more  fitting  and  congenial  calm  of 
the  cloistered  Uniyersity,  where,  unfortunately  for  it  and  the  literary 
world,  he  was  too  early  cut  down. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  the  Liberal  parties  of  the 
newspaper  press  had  placed  themselyes,  through  priyate  friendship  for  cer- 
tain of  the  candidates,  there  was  not  one  who  adyocated  the  out-and-out 
claims  of  "  the  Clique.*'  To  meet  this  want  a  small  Saturday  paper,  entitled 
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a  oommittee-room  in  the  Eagle  Inn,  Maxwell-street, 
was  open  to  all  those  who  could  bring  any  support 
or  information  which  could  aid  the  cause;  and,  as  the 
dry  buisiness-like  apartment  in  the  '^ Eagle"  was  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  wet  and  conviyial  Club-room 
in  the  "Vine" — where  it  was  certain  that  some  of. 
the  most  active  partisans  were  nightly  to  be  met  with 
— ^it  soon  followed  that  a  conclave  of  social  politicians 
were  there  congregated,  who  continued  to  meet,  not 
only  in  harmony  during  the  long  preparations  of  that 
first  Parliamentary  election,  but,  during  many  future 
contests,  and  proved  themselves  poUtical  companions  for 
years  thereafter.* 

The  house  in  which  this  Club  first  met  was  the  pro- 
perty  of  one  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  the  two  can- 
didates,  who  were  sarcastically,  but  not  untruly,  called 
"the  Siamese  Twins;"  while  its  landlord  had  long  been 

The  Friend  of  the  People  j  was  established  during  the  six  weeks  that  pre- 
ceded the  election,  which  did  its  best  to  counteract  the  fierce  onslaughts 
that  were  ever  and  anon  made  on  Oswald  and  Crawford's  committee.  This 
paper  was  edited  by  Mr.  John  Strang;  and  the  chief  contributors  to  its 
columns  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Davidson,  Charles  B.  Baird,  John  D.  Ban- 
nat3me,  Walter  Buchanan,  John  Crawford  (tiie  candidate),  and  scTcral 
others.  With  the  election  this  paper  ceased;  but  the  want  of  an  organ  for 
tiie  Clique  party  haying  been  much  felt,  it  was  soon  after  resolyed  to  esta- 
blish a  newspaper  upon  the  joint-stock  principle;  and  on  18th  February 
1833  the  Glasgow  Argue  made  its  appearance,  under  the  able  editorship 
of  Mr.  William  Weir,  adyocate. 

*  The  foUowing  was  the  final  state  of  the  poU  on  the  first  Reform  elec- 
tion:— 

Ewing, 8,216 

Oswald, 2,837 

Sandford 2,168 

Crawford,       1,850 

Douglas,         1,341 

.    Dixon 995 
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the  trusty  aervant  of  the  brother  of  Mr.  Oswald.  Al- 
though the  period  of  the  year  was  summer,  when  this 
dub  was  instituted,  so  great  was  the  excitement  at 
the  time,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  more  active  mem- 
bers of  Oswald  and  Crawford's  conmiittee,  that  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  scarcely  a  night,  except  Sunday, 
passed  oyer  that  could  be  caUed  a  nodes  nan,  or  that  a 
Club  meeting  was  not  formed  from  not  haying  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  *'  constitute  a  house.''  And  when  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  the  men  who  first  formed 
the  meetings  of  this  fraternity  are  remembered,  it  does 
not  at  all  appear  wonderM  that  it  was  so.  If  one  only 
thinks  of  the  once  uncontrollable  actiyity  of  James 
Limisden  and  John  Wilson— of  the  courage  of  Henry 
Brock  and  George  Crawfurd— of  the  perseyerance  of 
William  Craig  and  William  Bankier— of  the  energy  of 
Thomas  Muir  and  Dayid  Chapman,  and  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  Thomas  Dayidson,  Dr.  Perry,  Charles  Baird,  William 
Lang,  Allan  Fullarton,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  ever 
and  anon  brought  their  peculiarities  to  bear  on  the  Club, 
it  will  not  appear  strange  to  say  that  the  meetings  of 
this  fraternity  might  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
stirring,  animated,  delightfid,  and  intellectual  brother- 
hoods of  all  the  social  brotherhoods  which  then  met  in 
the  City.  One  thing  is  certain  at  least,  that  in  politics, 
whateyer  they  might  haye  been  in  other  matters,  they 
were  most  cordially  united;  and  if  we  look  to  the  fiiture 
political  career  of  those  who  composed  that  social  fra- 
ternity, it  ia  only  truth  to  state  that  not  one  of  the 
members  haye  deserted  their  first  loye.  Among  the  po- 
litical tergiyersators  and  yaciUators  that  once  belonged 
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to  the  old  Whig  party  of  the  Clique,  it  is  consolatory  to 
think  that  not  one  of  them  ever  belonged  to  the  Crow 
Club;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  political 
tenets  which  they  held  and  always  advocated,  no  one  can 
turn  round  and  say  to  any  one  of  them,  "  You  are  a  trai- 
tor to  the  opinions  you  once  maintained! '' 

During  the  electioneering  period  of  1832,  when  this 
brotherhood  was  nightly  assembling  round  the  comfort- 
able mahogany  of  Mr.  Powell  of  the  Vine  Tavern,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  evening's  sederunt  wanted 
no  further  excitement  than  the  subject  matter  which  so 
deeply  interested  all  the  parties  present.  At  any  time 
a  Parliamentary  contest  elicits  many  curious  sayings  and 
doings ;  and  on  this  occasion  never  did  a  night  pass  that 
there  was  not  some  odd  tale  of  the  six-fold  canvass  nar- 
rated, or  some  striking  illustration  given  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  several  candidates,  during  the  daily  pe- 
rambulations that  were  being  made  ex-pede  or  ex-noddy! 
Had  these  been  only  caught  as  they  fell  from  the  Ups  of 
the  narrators,  and  whipped  into  shape  by  some  cimning 
penman,  what  a  most  valuable  memento  of  an  almost 
forgotten  contest  would  have  been  preserved!  and  which 
might  have  served,  besides,  as  no  insufficient  vade  tnecum 
to  all  fiiture  Parliamentary  aspirants  to  consider  and  con 
over.  From  this  repertory,  at  least,  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  elicit  the  fact  that,  for  every  one  who 
may  place  himself  in  this  ambitious  position,  there  is 
never  awanting  an  abundant  supply  of  animadversion  and 
abuse;  and  should,  peradventure,  the  candidate  have  the 
misfortune  to  live  in  a  glass  house,  he  would  there  find 
that  it  would  be  his  best  policy  to  avoid  throwing  stones! 
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Aa  this  first  Parliamentary  contest,  under  the  Reform 
Act,  approached  its  crisis,  the  Club  meetings  became 
more  numerous  and  animated;  and  as  political  creeds 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  so  did  they  become  topics 
for  the  night.  Among  the  many  creeds  promulgated 
for  candidates  to  adopt,  and  which  were  discussed  at 
the  Club,  none  excited  more  fun  and  sarcasm  than  the 
one  drawn  up  by  Mr.  David  Prentice,  the  editor  of  the 
Chronicle.    Like  Justice  Midas,  he  thought 

**  His  word, 
Though  ahsnrd, 
Must  be  law;" 

80  he  sat  himself  down  to  concoct  five^and-ttcenty  pledges, 
to  be  taken  by  every  one  who  might  oflTer  himself  for 
a  seat  in  Parliament,— calling  on  the  constituency  to  in- 
sist on  the  candidates  swallowing  his  box  of  pills,  bitter 
though  they  must  have  proved  to  the  taste  of  every 
independent  man.  Like  every  other  creed  and  confes- 
sion that  has  been  framed,  since  the  days  of  the  Councils 
of  Trent  and  Nice  downwards,  the  Creed  of  Gotham,  as 
it  was  nicknamed,  at  once  produced  dissension  and  dis- 
union. It  was  considered  by  its  framer  to  be  a  clever  bait 
for  catching  political  gudgeons,  but  it  was  swallowed, 
alas,  by  none  save  ''  the  old  Whig"  and  his  most  rabid 
followers!  It  may  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  squibs  and  placards  against  and  in  favour  of  the  va- 
rious candidates  nightly  exhibited,  discussed,  and  laughed 
at  in  the  Club-room.  Of  these,  however,  there  are  hap- 
pily few  remembered,  except  perhaps  one  which  certainly 
at  the  time  created  a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  This 
squib,  which  appeared  in  the  shape  of ''  A  New  Election 
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Song,"  Had  been  given  to  a  professed  baUad-singer,  who 
roared  it  through  the  streets,  and  by  this  means  obtained 
for  it  no  little  notoriety.  The  song,  as  a  picture  of  the 
exciting  times  and  as  a  memento  of  the  Club  in  which  it 
was  first  read,  if  not  simg,  was  entitled  "  The  Laird  of 
Barloch/'  It  was  printed  in  a  coarse  Saltmarket  type, 
and  was  ornamented  with  a  rude  wood-cut  effigy  of  the 
candidate.  As  both  the  laird  and  the  author  of  the  song 
are  now  gone  to  that  country  from  which  no  traveller 
returns,  we  feel  no  compunction  in  presenting  it  here,  as 
a  tolerably  faithful  picture  of  the  one  and  by  no  means  a 
bad  specimen  of  the  comic  lyrical  talent  of  the  other: — 

**  The  Laird  of  Barloch  has  got  razor  and  saij)— 
The  Laird  of  Barloch  can  baith  lather  and  scrape — 
He  has  cobbled  his  chin  an'  has  made  himsel'  braw — 
He*s  into  his  noddy  an'  trintlin'  awa ! 

O  whar's  the  Laird  gaun  at  this  time  o'  day, 
Wi'  his  face  sae  weel  wash'd  an'  his  brown  wig  sae  gay  ? 
Though  I'm  no  vera  rich,  I  will  wad  a  bawbee, 
He's  aff  to  the  hustings  the  Toters  to  see. 

0  when  he  got  there  he  joukit  fu'  low, 

An'  what  was  his  errand  he  sune  let  them  know— 

For  he  rear'd  back  his  head,  stuck  his  hauns  in  his  trews, 

While  his  breast  was  blawn  out  like  a  proud  cushiedoo's. 

*  I'm  a  man  o'  great  talents;  now  yoters,'  quo'  he, 
'  One  so  fit  for  your  Member  you  never  wiU  see ; 
So  I  stand  on  my  strength,*  on  my  own  pretty  feet, 
In  hopes  you  will  grant  me  a  Parliament-«eat. 

'  I'm  an  honest  Reformer,  as  all  of  you  ken; 
For,  like  my  friend  Dicky,  I  ne'er  stole  a  hen; 
An*  in  thuB  coming  forward  I  merit  your  thanks, 
For  a  man  o'  mair  geniuB  ne'er  stood  on  twa  shanks ! 

'  I've  more  judgment  than  Fox,  and  for  Sheridan,  poh ! 
Compared  with  myself  he  was  really  no  go ! 
For  clearness  of  head,  an*  for  intellect  soun', 

1  look  up  to  no  man — save  the  man  in  the  moon ! 

*  Mr.  Douglas  used  to  repeat,  during  this  election  contest,   "  that  he 
stood  on  his  own  strength,  and  on  no  other  man's  weakness." 
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'  I'm  great  as  a  lawyer — I'm  great  at  the  pen — 

As  a  wit  and  a  punster  I'm  first  of  all  men ! 

As  a  cook,  too,  I'm  sure  I  coold  make  a  fair  show, 

For  I'ye  dith*d  two  three  dinners,*  as  all  of  you  know !' 

The  Laird  he  look'd  round  for  the  wonted  applause, 
But  soon  stood  aghast  at  their  hums  and  their  haws ; 
For  the  voters  hegan  all  to  shuffle  and  cough, 
And  would  stand  nae  mair  bam  frae  the  Laird  of  Barloch !" 

The  next  political  matter  which  created  a  stir  among 
the  members  of  the  Crow  Club  was  the  Paisley  election, 
which  took  place  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Max- 
well. The  members  of  the  Club,  on  that  occaflion,  may 
be  said  to  have  formed  the  Glasgow  committee  in  favour 
of  their  formerly  defeated  candidate,  Mr.  Crawford;  but 
here,  as  formerly,  aU  their  efforts,  and  they  were  not 
few,  proved  ineffectual.  Sir  Daniel  Sandford  carried  the 
day,  and  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  once  more 
defeated.  It  may  now  be  confidently  asserted  that,  if  the 
choice  of  the  Crow  Club  had  been  countersigned  by  the 
Paisley  electors,  no  such  Parliamentary  failure  as  that 
which  soon  after  ensued  would  have  been  experienced, 
rendering  it  necessary,  ere  many  months,  to  look  out  for 
another  representative. 

The  preparations  for  the  first  Municipal  election,  under 
the  Burgh  Reform  Act,  was  the  next  important  matter 
which  called  for  the  exertions  of  the  Crow  Club;  and 
with  the  result  of  that  election,  which  took  place  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  November  1833,  which  at  once  placed 
the  leading  men  of  their  party  in  power,  they  were  fully 
and  perfectly  satisfied. 

*  The  dinners  here  alluded  to  were  those  giren  to  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Thomas 
Campbell  the  poet,  Ac,  the  preparations  for  which  Mr.  Douglas,  not  haying 
got  his  owncrotchets^carried  as  to  the  toasts,  did  eyerything  in  his  power  to 
spoil,  and  in  which  effort  he  partially  succeeded. 
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Of  all  the  political,  parliamentary,  or  municipal  con- 
tests, howeyer,  in  which  the  CUque  or  the  Crow  Club 
was  engaged,  there  was  none  which  excited  the  enthu- 
siasm of  either,  or  which  rewarded  their  social  labour 
so  much  as  the  occasion  when  Oswald  and  Dunlop  were 
returned  Members  for  Glasgow.  On  this  occasion  poli- 
tical parties  were  fairly  pitched  against  each  other.  It 
was  an  honest  combat  in  support  of  different  and  oppos- 
ing political  principles;  and  the  victory  which  was  at 
that  time  won  by  the  progressive  Reform  party,  settled 
the  political  faith  of  Glasgow  for  many  years. 

The  Club  continued  its  sittings — eating,  drinking, 
jesting,  and  joking — ^in  the  Vine  Tavern,  until  its  ac- 
tive and  attentive  landlord  died.  Strange  to  say,  the 
last  meeting  which  this  fraternity  held  in  Maxwell- 
street,  took  place  on  the  very  night  on  which  poor 
PoweU  breathed  his  last.  We  believe  it  was  just  as  the 
door  shut  on  the  Club,  that  the  poor  landlord's  eye  shut 
on  this  wicked  world.  After  this  event,  the  Club  for  a 
short  season  met  in  the  Cossack  in  Jamaica-street,  but 
imder  circumstances  so  disagreeable,  as  soon  to  force  the 
members  to  pitch  their  tent  in  what  was  then  far  more 
comfortable,  the  Crow  Tavern  in  George-square — ^where, 
for  a  long  period,  they  continued  to  canvass  the  politics 
and  the  gossip  of  the  City,  and  to  watch  over  and  direct 
not  a  few  of  those  schemes  which  produced  such  im- 
expected  results.*  However  powerful  this  Club  long 
proved  itself,  in  support  of  the  political  party  in  this 

*  The  Crow  Tareni  took  its  name  from  the  rookery-  which  surrounded 
Mr.  Swing's  house  on  the  north  side  of  Oeorge-square,  which  continued 
in  that  quarter  till  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  &  Glasgow  Railway 
station  in  that  locality. 
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City,  whose  caufic  it  so  ably  advocated  and  maintained, 
it  is  certain  that  for  some  years  past,  at  least,  it  has 
been  in  a  state  of  great  decrepitude,  and  may  now  be 
said  to  he-  almost  if  not  altogether  effete.     The  fire  of 
its  youth  has  been  long  extinguished,  and  the  energy  of 
its  chiefs  has  been  either  dulled  or  gone.     Many  of  the 
most  actiye  of  them  already  sleep  under  the  verdant  turf, 
while  the  few  bald-pated  brethren  who  remain  are  con- 
tented to  leave  the  present  and  the  future  of  politics  to 
others,  and  to  glory  only  in  the  recollections  of  the  past. 
The  once  powerM  CUque,  of  which  this  Club  was  the 
active  and  working  committee,  has  been  also  for  some 
time  broken  up.     The  spirit  which  bound  its  many  in- 
fluential members  together  has  fled— the  banner  under 
which  they  so  long  fought  and  conquered  is  furled — ^the 
leaders  are  either  dead  or  superannuated — the  political 
command  has  fallen  into  other  hands,  and  nothing  now 
remains  for  the  few  heroes  of  the  CHque  or  Grow  who  still 
tread  this  changing  world,  but  to  keep  each  his  own 
snug  elbow-chair  at  home,  and  when  there  recalling  either 
the  labours  of  the  Clique  or  the  libations  of  the  Crow, 
to  exclaim,  as  we  assuredly  are  bound  to  do  at  present, 
'*  Ichabod!  Ichabod!  the  glory  has  departed!'' 
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Kind  and  indulgent  reader!  we  have  now,  at  some 
lengthy  attempted  to  place  before  you  a  few  of  the  Clubs 
of  Glasgow,  which,  during  a  century,  have  successively 
flourished  and  faded.  Our  task  led  us  to  exhibit  the 
peculiarities  of  these  fraternities  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  men,  manners,  and 
oddities  of  the  period  to  which  they  belonged,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating,  in  some  slight  degree,  the  social 
condition  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  changing 
Cities  in  the  world.  Had  our  space  been  larger,  or  what 
is  perhaps  more  needful,  could  we  have  counted  on  your 
fiirther  patience,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  called 
your  attention  to  many  other  equally  weU-known  bro- 
therhoods. We  might,  for  example,  among  the  early 
fraternities,  have  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  doings  of 
the  "Beggars'  Benison,"  whose  characteristically  en- 
graved diploma  at  once  bespoke  the  ruling  passion  of 
each  meinber  and  his  means  of  gratifying  it;  or  of  the 
jovial  knightly  band  of  the  "  Cape,"  whose  strange  titles 
so  well  illustrated  the  most  striking  episode  in  each 
member's  private  history;*  or,  in  fine,  of  the  long  sede- 
runts,  in  the  olden  time,  of  the  "  Consistory,"  that  knot 

♦  The  "  Cape  Club  "  met  in  Mrs.  Schcid's  Tavern,  2d  flat,  Buchanan- 
court,  Trongate,  and  was  patronised  by  all  the  top  people  of  1783-^4. 
Kichard  Allan,  Jun.  of  Bardowio  was  a  leading  member  of  this  frater- 

2  O 
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of  scribes  who  all  designated  themselves  Clerici  Ola&cu- 
oisis;  and  who,  though  once  in  numbers  many  and  in 
meetings  frequent,  restricted  themselves  of  late  years  to 
a  monthly  assembly,  and  rarely  boasted  of  more  than  were 
necessary  to  make  up  a  musical  quintette,  with  this  pe- 
culiarity, however,  that  they  were  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
first  fiddle! 

We  might  also  have  alluded  to  the  singular  band  of 
oddfellows  who,  about  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
assembled  under  the  nowise  attractive  banner  of  the 
"  Dirty  Shirt ; "  but  whose  bond  of  union,  if  it  was  occa- 
BionaUy  sported  by  some  of  its  members  when  water  and 
soap  were  both  scarce  and  dear,  assuredly  fell  prostrate 
before  the  shadow  of  David  Denny,*  and  before  the  still 
more  purifying  effects  of  the  articles  produced  under  the 

nity.  The  Club  motto  was  '*  Concordia  fratrum  decus,'*  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  diploma  granted  to  each  member : — 

"  Be  it  Known  to  all  Men,  that  We,  Sir ,  the  Supr 

Eminent  Sovereign  of  the  Most  Capital  Knighthood  of  the  Cape,  Havin? 
nothing  more  sincerely  at  heart,  than  the  Glory  and  Honour  of  this  Most 
Noble  Order,  and  the  happiness  &  prosperity  of  the  Knights  Companion^ : 
and  Being  desirbus  of  extending  the  Bbnion  &  Social  Influence  of  the 
OBDER,  to  every  Region  under  the  Cope  of  Heaven;  Being  Likewise 
well  informed,  and  fully  Satisfied  with  the  Abilities  and  Qualifications 

of _  .  -_ ESQ'^  with  the  Advice  &  Concurrence 

of  our  COUNCIL,  We  do  CREATE,  ADMIT  &  RECEIVE  him  a 
KNIGHT  COMPANION  of  this  MOST    SOCIAL  ORDER,   By  the 

TITLE  of  SIR and  of  C.  F.  D.    Hereby  giv- 

ing  &  granting  unto  him,  all  the  Powers,  Privileges  and  Preeminences, 
That  do  or  may  belong  to  tliis  Most  Social  Order;  &  we  Give  Command 
to  our  Recorcfcr,  to  RogLstcr  this  our  PATENT,  in  the  Records  of  the 
ORDER.    In  Te««timony  Whereof,  We  have  Subscribed  these  Presents  at 

Glasgow  Cape  Hall,  this day  of 1 in  the  Year  of 

our  Lord  One  thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 


.Sovereign. 


.Recorder.  No.. 


•  Mr.  David  Denny  was  the  first  secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Water  Com- 
pany; and  in  his  days  a  glass  of  what  was  then  a  limpid  beverage  was 
frequently  called  a  glass  of  David  Denny ! 
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protective  favour  of  that  purest  of  all  saints — St.  Rollox!* 
We  might  have  spoken  of  the  "  Amateur/*  whose  ordi- 
nary though  rare  meetings  afforded  a  musical  treat  not 
often  equalled  by  our  best  concerts — ^the  musical  bill  of 
fare  having  always  contained  at  least  a  solo  by  the  Kalk- 
breniier  of  the  College  of  Justicef — ^a  duet  from  the  mu- 
sical Bells X — an  Ardgarten  ditty  from  Sir  John  Carnegie^ 
— ^and  " Molto  honor,  poco  contante,  poco  cantante!^'  from 
the  then  Italian  Factotum  ddla  Cittd,  The  dinner  was 
always  in  Hutton's||  best  style,  the  wine  passable,  the 
company  select,  and  no  one  refused  to  lend  his  voice 
either  to  the  catch  or  the  glee  I  ^T 

We  might  also  have  recalled  the  joyous  group  of 
worthies  who,  under  the  designation  of  the  "  White 
Wine  Club,"  assembled  monthly  in  the  house  of  David 

*  The  largest  chemical  work,  perhaps,  in  the  world  stands  on  property 
named  after  St.  Rollox.  At  the  present  moment,  it  makes  use  annually  of 
20,000  tons  of  salt,  and  consumes  about  80,000  tons  of  coals;  while  it  manu- 
factures products,  in  the  shape  of  soda,  bleaching  powder,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  soap,  to  the  extent  of  25,000  tons.  The  establishment  covers  about 
twelve  acres  of  ground,  employs  1000  workmen,  and  boasts  the  loftiest 
chimney-stalk  in  Scotland,  being  450  feet  in  height. 

t  Now  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

X  The  Messrs.  Bell,  sugar-refiners,  were  very  good  vocalists. 

§  Mr.  John  Carnegie  (commonly  called  Sir  John)  was  a  poetaster  and 
would-be  satirist.  The  windows  of  the  mansionhouse  of  Ardgarten,  on 
Loch-Long,  bear  evidence  of  his  rhyming  propensity.  He  was  the  Mr. 
Bobby  Downtoards  of  '*  Northern  Sketches,"  and  was  a  character  in  his 
day. 

II  The  landlord  of  the  *'  George,'*  in  Oeorge-square. 

^  The  leading  members,  in  addition  to  those  alluded  to,  were  Messrs. 
Andrew  Ranken,  William  Brown,  William  Euing,  John  T.  Alston,  Thomas 
Hopkirk,  Alexander  Garden,  Arthur  Barclay,  John  Brown,  Yst.,  Archi- 
bald Hunter,  &c.  The  Club  was  always  open  to  the  leading  singers  of 
the  "  Gentlemen's  Subscription  Concerts." 
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Dreghoni  in  Long -Go  van,  at  the  time  when  that  pic- 
turesquely situated  village  still  retained  its  rural  cha- 
racter, and  where  the  notable  men  who  surrounded  the 
Saturday's  board,  could  eat  salmon  just  caught  under 
the  windows  of  the  hostelry,  and  freely  quaff  Scotland's 
rin  du  pai/s — aquavito) — ^without  fear  of  **  death  in  the 
bottle!"*  We  might  have  sketched  a  meeting  of  the 
"  Town  and  Country,"  the  members  of  which,  about  half 
a  century  ago,  encircled,  during  the  afternoon  of  many 
a  Wednesday,  the  well-furnished  board  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Tavern,  and  rarely  parted,  as  was  then  the  habit, 
without  having  each  a  spur  in  the  head,  and  occasionally 
even  shakiness  in  the  limbs  If 

We  might  likewise  have  spoken  of  a  host  of  convivial 
(not  gambling)  Card  Clubs,  {  which,  at  one  period  more 
than  at  present,  characterised  this  City;  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  "  Jumble,"  which  has  so  long  existed, 
and  which  is  still  patronised  by  some  of  our  most  notable 
citizens — a  Club  which  spnmg  up  into  more  than  ordi- 
nary stature  under  the  life-bestowing  influence  of  the 

*  There  was  no  wine  on  the  table — the  bo  called  white  wine  being  whisky. 
The  worthy  host  was  rather  a  facetious  character,  and  among  a  thousand 
stories  we  have  heard  of  his  readiness,  we  may  mention,  that  on  a  rather 
mean  and  narrow  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  saying,  "  Weel,  Maistcr 
Dreghom,  how  are  ye  selling  your  half  salmon  just  noo?"  the  host  re- 
plied, "  When  we  catch  ony  half  salmon,  madam,  we*ll  let  ye  ken!"  The 
"  White  Wine  Club  "  first  met  in  1804. 

t  The  Town  and  Country  was  rather  an  aristocratic  fraternity,  although 
they  sometimes  emulated  the  manners  of  the  Campsie  lairds,  to  which  cate- 
gory several  belonged.  As  a  key  to  this  brotherhood — the  names  of  Mr. 
Gray  of  Oxgang,  the  Messrs.  Davidson  of  Cobdum,  Mr.  Kincaid  of  Kincaid, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Carbeth  may  be  mentioned. 

i  Among  the  Card  Clubs  alluded  to  were  the  "  Board  of  Green  Cloth," 
the  "Stallion,"  the  "Oyster,"  the  "Miss  Thomson's  Tea,"  and  the 
"  Driddle." 
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bland  and  beneyolent  Breeze;*  and  wliich  Club  could 
boast,  for  many  long  years,  of  having  its  own  furniture, 
its  own  wine,  its  own  plate,  and  its  own  coin  If 

We  could  scarcely  have  excluded  another  brother- 
hood— ^the  "  Rumblegumpy," — ^that  literary  coterie  of 
congenial  spirits  who  were  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
once  brilliant  but  now  long-departed  "  Day  ;''J  and  who, 
during  the  years  1831  and  1832,  regularly  assembled 
in  a  tavern  kept  by  Mrs.  Anderson,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Trongate,  not  far  from  the  old  mansion — ^now,  alas  I 
no  more — ^where  it  was  said  that  Prince  Charles  Edward 
stabled  his  horses  when  he  lived  in  Shawfield  House.  It 
was  in  the  snug  back  parlour  of  this  well-kept  hostelry, 
where  rumbled  eggs  and  whisky  toddy  were  to  be  had 
in  perfection,  that  the  literary  "  Council  of  Ten,"  which 
regulated  the  lucubrations  of  the  first  daily  paper  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  Scotland,  nightly  met ;  and  it  was 
here  that  the  poetic  spirit  of  William  Motherwell  flashed 

*  The  Breeze  was  the  soubriquet  under  which  the  late  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Tertius,  a  man  of  most  benevolent  disposition,  was  best  known. 

t  In  the  days  when  silver  was  scarce,  the  Club  created  a  seven-shilling 
token  of  their  own,  which  passed  current  among  the  members. 

X  The  **  Day"  was  first  published  in  January  1832,  and  lived  throughout 
112  numbers.  It  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  best  literary  periodical  that 
ever  Glasgow  sent  forUi  to  a  thankless  community.  Had  the  same  talent 
been  devoted  to  a  journal  under  a  Metropolitan  imprint,  its  fame  would 
have  been  more  widely  spread  and  its  career  more  lasting.  Through  its 
pages  Motherwell  first  presented  some  of  his  beautiful  verses,  and  Carrick 
some  of  his  best  contributions,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  his  Whistle- 
Binkie,  Among  its  contributors  were  L.  W.  Craigie,  Dr.  James  M'Conechy, 
Philip  A.  Ramsay,  W.  S.,  R.  W.  J^mieson,  W.  S.,  Dr.  John  Couper,  Walter 
Buchanan,  Alexander  Graham,  Richard  Hall,  Captain  Fullarton,  James 
Noble  the  Orientalist,  Dr.  Lumsden,  Allan  Fullarton,  Walter  Crum,  Thomas 
Davidson,  James  Dobie  of  Beith,  William  Lang,  Charles  Hutcheson, 
Thomas  Atkinson,  C.  W.  Maxwell,  J.  H.  Maxwell,  Robert  Maxwell,  J.  H. 
Aitkcn,  J.  M.  Lcighton,  and  a  host  of  others. 
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amid  the  eccentricities  of  Andrew  Henderson — ^tbat  the 
classical  taste  of  the  youthful  Craigie  mingled  with  the 
broad  humour  of  J.  D.  Carrick  —  that  the  conversa- 
tional powers  of  Dr.  M'Connechy  found  a  worthy  echo 
in  the  brilliant  sallies  of  Thomas  Davidson — ^that  the 
theatrical  reminiscences  and  imitations  of  Bob  Maxwell 
were  intertwined  with  the  more  sober  and  sensible  say- 
ings of  Charles  Hutcheson  —  and  that  the  antiquarian 
explorations  and  the  Byronic  musings  of  Captain  Ful- 
larton  were  mixed  up  with  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  modem  tastes  and  manners,  by  the  editor  of  the 
periodical  to  which  each  and  all  of  the  fraternity  so 
worthily  contributed. 

We  might  also  have  brought  into  prominence  the 
"  Bridgegate  Club,"  the  still  living  remembrancer  of  the 
many  spates  or  floods  to  which  Glasgow  was  so  long 
subjected.*  This  fraternity  first  met,  in  1812,  in  one  of 
those  once  comfortable  eating-houses  so  long  famous  for 
tripe,  cow-heel,  and  minced  collops — on  the  ostensible 
plea  of  commemorating  the  great  spate  of  1782 — ^the 
members  being  then  restricted  to  those  who  had  drawn 
their  first  breath  within  the  boundaries  of  the  occasion- 
ally Clyde-covered  City,  and  who  could  protect  them- 

*  No  part  of  Glasgow  has  probably  been  more  changed  within  the  last 
100  years  than  the  Bridgegate,  and  particularly  the  south  end  of  the  Salt- 
market.  At  that  time,  the  Green  extended  to  the  Molendinar  bum,  which 
was  then  open ;  and  from  documents  now  before  me,  connected  with  a  case 
in  the  Court  of  Session  in  1765,  I  find  that  one  of  the  witnesses  depones  to 
having  seen  several  of  the  inhabitants  washing  their  clothes  in  the  Molen- 
dinar, and  that  he  remembered  the  water  was  so  good  that  people  in  the 
Bridgegate  took  the  water  thereof  for  the  brewing  of  their  ale!  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  up  to  1740,  when  a  bark  dam  was  erected  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Gallowgate  bridge. 
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solves  against  drowning  by  having  studied  the  noble 
science  of  swimming.* 

And  though  last,  not  least,  we  might  have  ventured  a 
word  or  two  on  the  defunct "  Union,"  which,  like  a  care- 
1688  spendthrift,  ran  a  short  and  merry  life,  and  found 
itself  at  length  in  bankruptcy;  and  perhaps  a  brief 
chapter  on  the  still  flourishing  "  Westem,"t  which  last 
brotherhood,  in  every  respect,  realises  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  a  metropolitan  Club.  What  an  interesting 
volume,  even  already,  would  the  thirty  years'  annals  of 
this  fraternity  make!  Begot  of  the  "Badger,"  and 
cradled  into  boyhood  by  the  "Major,"}  its  rise  was 
sudden  and  rapid;  for,  ere  a  few  months  had  elapsed, 
it  had  reached  the  heyday  of  manhood,  and,  not  content 
with  Mr.  M'Inroy's  cast-off  dwelling,  in  which  it  first 
took  up  its  abode,  it  reared  for  itself  a  palace,  which  at 
once  bespeaks  the  taste  of  him  who  planned  it,§  and 
the  wealth  of  those  who  raised  funds  to  rear  and  furnish 

*  To  protect  this  Club  in  some  maxmer  from  the  dangers  which  might 
bcfaU  them  at  their  annual  meetings,  which,  till  lately,  took  place  in  the 
Bridgegate,  it  was  considered  indispensable  that  one  of  the  chief  of&cers 
of  the  fraternity  should  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  natation;  and,  con- 
sequently, there  has  always  been  among  the  office-bearers  one  who  is  de- 
signated ^*  Professor  of  Swimming,"  and  who  has  the  privilege,  during  his 
incumbency,  of  wearing  a  handsome  silyer  chain  and  medal,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  represented,  in  beautiful  relief,  Glasgow  Green  and  the  River 
Clyde;  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  view  of  the  Bridgegate,  with  its  handsome 
spire,  at  the  moment  when,  over  its  submerged  pavement,  numerous  boats 
are  floating  and  carrying  relief  to  its  flooded  and  imprisoned  population. 

t  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  **  Badger  Club"  where  the  first  idea  of 
establishing  the  Western  Club  was  entertained. 

X  Major  Monteath,  its  active  patron. 

i  The  late  Mr.  David  Hamilton.  Perhaps  no  one  has  contributed  more 
to  the  architectural  adornment  of  Glasgow  than  that  gifted  and  tasteAil 
individual.  To  him  the  City  owes  the  Royal  Exchange;  Hutcheson's  Hos- 
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it.  How  curious  and  characteristic,  too,  might  the 
memoirs  of  its  many  members  be  made  in  the  hands  of 
some  graphic  penman,  eyen  although  the  majority  of 
those  might  with  truth  be  said  to  be 

*'  Nati  natomm  et  qui  naaoeiiter  ab  iUii.'* 

What  a  stirring  yet  painful  episode  might  be  made 
of  the  ''Gh)van  letters/'  and  their  fatal  consequences! 
Strange,  indeed,  to  think  how  much  real  misery  was 
produced  by  a  few  otherwise  soimd- headed  men  allow- 
ing themselves  to  pay  attention  to  the  vile  and  con- 
temptible twaddle  which  those  anonymous  epistles  con- 
tained; or  of  their  once  imagining  that  the  mixture  of 
malignity  and  stupidity  which  they  displayed  could 
have  emanated  from  any  other  source  than  the  pen  of 
some  wretched  and  disappointed  female,  who  sought 
employment  and  gratification  in  trying  to  blast  the 
characters  and  poison  the  happiness  of  all  within  her 
reach!*  Only  think,  too,  of  the  many  glorious  dinners 
which  have  successiyely  arisen  out  of  the  lotteries  of  the 
Derby  and  St.  Leger — ^the  splendid  feasts  given  on  many 
occasions,  and  particularly  to  the  successfiil  China  diplo- 
matist Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  to  the  equally  world- 
wide celebrities  in  art,  Gibson  and  Marochetti!  And 
then  the  oddities  and  quiddities  that  have  ever  and  anon 

pital ;  the  Union,  BritiBh  Linen, Western,  and  Clydeidale  Banks;  St. Enoch's 
and  St.  John's  Churches ;  the  Normal  Seminary,  Ac.  &c. ;  while  many  strae- 
tures  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  far-famed  Hamilton  Palace,  sprung 
from  his  creative  and  constructiTe  intellect.  Like  most  men  of  true  genius, 
he  possessed  great  modesty,  and  from  his  kind  and  (XtnTirial  habits  endeared 
himself  to  a  large  circle  of  attached  friends,  who  valued  his  talents  and 
bewailed  his  loss. 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  Jury  Trials  connected  with  this  subject,  see 
*'  Literary  Gleanings,"  by  the  late  Robert  Malcolm,  Esq. 
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been  sported  by  its  youthful  brethren,  in  its  snuggest 
parlour,  when  the  tongue  of  every  joyial-hearted  spiril 
rattled  on  in  its  "whisky,  buggy,  gig,  and  dog-cart'* 
roar  of  jocularity — 

"  When  opening  in  a  fuU-mouth'd  cry  of  joy, 
The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  song  went  round;  ** 

and  when  each  voice  swelled  the  loud  chorus^ — often  wor- 
thy of  a  Rochester  or  Wycherley !  And  then  its  graver, 
calmer  coteries,  where  every  leap  has  been  o'erleaped,  and 
e^r,  ^  ..^  p»,  of  ^  W  ^  ^>^  I  worf. 
that  might  have  made  the  good  "Old  Forester"  and  even 
"  Nimrod'*  envious;  the  forenoon  geggery  in  the  billiard- 
room,  cannonading  like  the  balk;  the  evening  shufiing 
of  the  cards,  bespeaking  the  sober  hand  at  whist,  or  the 
more  lively  games  of  loo  or  hooky;  or,  in  fine,  the  con- 
cluding nightly  orgies  of  the  joyous  group,  perched  high 
amid  the  narcotic  clouds  of  the  best  Havanas  in  the  attic 
smoking-room.  Oh  for  Pierce  Egan's  pen!  for  in  good 
troth  the  subject  is  worthy  of  it.  But  since  we  have  it 
not,  let  us  echo  the  warning  voice  of  Madame  Deshouliers, 
which,  although  it  may  never  be  necessary  to  apply  it  to 
any  of  the  respectable  brotherhood  of  the  Western,  should 
be  ever  rung  in  the  ears  of  all  card  and  gambling  Clubs 
throughout  the  world,  that 

*'  Le  desir  de  gagner  qui  nuit  et  jour  occupe, 
Est  un  dangereux  aiguillon, 

Souvent  quoique  I'esprit,  quoique  le  coeur  soit  bon, 
On  commence  par  Stre  dupe 
On  finit  par  £tre  fripon! " 

Courteous  reader!  we  have  for  the  present  finished 
our  task;  and  have  only  now  to  thank  you  for  your 
patience,  and  to  bid  you  farewell ! 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  GARSCUBE.. 

FKOM  RBMINISCBXCXS  OF  A  MBMBEB  OP  THE  OBOO  CLUB. 
**  Plarl*  e»t  ocuUtiu  testU  unut  quMn  avritl  deeem."— Pladtci. 


The  sun  had  not  long  poured  its  enlivening  beams  upon  the 
spires  and  streets  of  Glasgow,  when  the  loud  knock  of  Ritchie 
Falconer,  the  barber,  made  me  start  from  the  blankets,  and  throw 
myself  into  my  dressing-gown.  In  those  halcyon  days  every 
nose  in  the  western  metropolis  of  Scotland,  from  tlie  Lord  Pro- 
vost^s  to  that  of  Bell  Geordie,  was  daily  or  hebdomadally  in  the 
hands  of  the  barber.  Silver -tempered  razors,  almond  shaving 
soap,  and  patent  strops  were  in  the  womb  of  futurity;  and  how- 
ever urgent  the  necessity  might  be  of  ridding  oneself  of  what 
has  since  become  so  fashionable,  a  man  would  as  soon  have  tried 
to  amputate  his  own  limb  as  have  attempted  to  draw  a  razor 
athwart  his  own  face.  The  friaeurs  of  that  period,  although  they 
could  not  boast  of  the  elegant  scratch-wigs  wliich  cover  the 
phrenological  developments  of  our  modem  perruguiers,  had  bumps 
upon  their  frontal  sinuses  which  indicated  something  more  tlian  a 
mere  acquaintanceship  with  bears'  grease  and  honey-water.  They 
were  generally  fellows  of  wit  and  observation,  had  received  what 
was  called  *'a  grammar-school  education,'^  and  mindful  of  their  for- 
mer corporation  connection  with  the  men  of  the  scalpel  and  lancet, 
conceived  it  becoming  to  sport  as  much  of  the  Latin  which  Rector 
Barr*  had  whipped  into  them,  as  could  easily  be  squeezed  into  their 
morning  colloquies.  A  Glasgow  Strap  of  the  last  century  prated 
more  about  the  virtues  of  Miltiades  than  Maccassar,  and  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  his  customers  rather  by  the  raciness  of  his 

*  Mr.  Barr  was  Rector  of  the  Omminar- School— an  institution  which 
ranks  equal  in  antiquity  with  that  of  the  University. 
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convcrHation,  than  by  the  starch  of  bis  cravat  or  tlie  sabre  cut  of 
hiH  whiskers.  Besides  all  this,  everything  transacted  in  the  City 
was  as  well  known  to  him  as  to  the  prying  and  hawk-eyed  editors 
— alas!  long  defunct— -of  the  Journal  and  Mercury.  He  knew  the 
peculiarities  of  every  establishment,  from  that  of  the  blue-and- 
whUe-check  cork  to  those  of  the  sugar  aristocrats;  and  was  as 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  past  removes  at  a  Provost's  din- 
ner, as  the  projected  changes  at  the  City  Council  Board.  In  short, 
he  was  little  less  entertaining  than  the  Spanish  Asmodeus,  and 
often  not  less  anxiously  looked  for  by  his  morning  customers  in 
Glasgow,  than  was  the  little  tell-tale  devil  by  Don  Cleophas 
Perez  Zambullo,  in  Madrid. 

But  tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.  The  use  of  the 
barber's  basin  seems  almost  a  fiction.  The  perambulatory  race 
of  Straps  is  extinct — ^the  morning  tale  of  the  suds  is  no  more,  and 
but  one  or  two  septuagenarians,  who  still  retain  the  cut  and  the 
curl  of  the  last  century,  stalk  about  as  the  sad  remembrancers  of 
that  eventful  period. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Ritchie,  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
as  he  opened  my  chamber-door; "  had  a  good  night's  rest,  I  hope?" 
"  Pretty  well,"  said  I,  seating  myself  in  my  shaving  chair. 
"  Gaudeo  te  vo^e,"  added  the  barber,  "  as  I  always  say  to  Pro- 
fessor Richardson  when  I'm  gaun  to  curl  his  caput.  But  alas, 
there's  naithing  steirin'  iu  the  College  at  the  present  time — 
they're  a'  awa,  frae  the  wee'st  to  the  biggest  o'  them,  taking  their 
oitum  cum  dignUate;  even  John  M'Lachlan,  Beddlug,  honest  man, 
is  awa  to  Gourock.  He  gaed  aff  yesterday  in  the  fly-boat,  and 
his  wife,  on  account  o'  the  high  wind,  is  between  the  de'il  and 
the  deep  sea  o'  anxiety  to  hear  o'  his  arrival." 

"  You  must  have  then  quite  a  sinecure.  Falconer,"  muttere4  Ii 
through  the  thick  lather  that  encompassed  my  mouth. 

"  Sinecure!"  exclaimed  Dick,  "  and  the  Deacon's-choosing  sao 
sunel  I  hae  just  been  up  wi'  Deacon  Lawbroad,  the  tailor,  wha 
threeps  he  maun  be  shaved  sax  times  a-week  at  this  timcy  instead 
o'  twice;  and,  my  certie,  it  is  nae  sinecure  to  rase  his  beard.  Od! 
his  face  takes  mair  time  to  clear  than  half-a-dozen — but  nae  won- 
ner,  suuer  or  later  the  Corporation  galravages  tell  on  a  man's  chin 
and  mak  it  tender." 

"  But  I  thought  the  deacon  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  magisterial  chain." 
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"  A  chain!  0  temporal  0  mores !^^  cried  the  barber  sneeringly, 
while  he  followed  it  with  a  whew-w-w — like  that  of  my  Uncle 
Toby.  "  Set  him  up,  indeed!  my  sang,  they'll  be  ill  aif  when  they 
tak  the  tailor  to  the  Council  Chaumer.  It  does  na  do  for  would- 
be  bailies  to  be  drinking  pap-in  at  the  Black  Boy  till  twa  in  the 
morning,  and  clashing  and  clavering  wi'  Peggy  Bauldy.  Na,  na, 
we  maun  hae  doucer  pows  than  the  deacon's  to  bow  in  the  Wynd 
Kirk  frae  the  front  o'  the  laftl  Doctor  Porteous,  honest  man, 
could  na  thole  to  see  sae  mony  marks  o'  the  speerit  staring  him 
in  the  face  ilka  Sunday  I  But  weel-a-wat  there's  nae  saying  wha'll 
be  bailies  now-a-days.     Audaces  fortuTia  juvaty  Hmidosque  repeUit.^^ 

"  Why,  Ritchie,"  said  I,  "  it  would  not  at  all  astonish  me,  ere 
many  years,  to  see  you  yourself  following  the  town  officers,  and 
wondered  at  as  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  west." 

"  Why,  sir,  aipulchrwm  est  digUo-monstrari  et  dieter  hie  egt^"*  said 
the  barber,  evidently  delighted  with  the  idea;  "after  that  thoulless, 
feckless,  senseless  coof,  Macsapless,  ane  need  na  lose  a'  heart. 
Well,  but  he's  a  fine  han'  for  the  Provost.  I'm  shure  he'll  vote 
through  thick  and  thin  wi'  him,  and  boo  like  ony  while-bannet  at 
an  auction.  Od!  the  folk  say  he  coft  his  cock'd  hat  frae  Miller 
&  Ewing  twa  years  since  syne,  and  what  is  mair  likely,  he  slept 
wi'  his  chain  the  first  night  after  he  got  it.  But  what  do  ye 
think  the  twa-faced  body  moved  in  the  Council  the  ither  day? 
Why,  naething  less  than  what  was  proposed  in  Provost  Cheeks's 
time — him,  ye  ken,  wha  lived  in  the  Ian'  just  aboon  the  Flesh- 
market — naething  less  than  that  the  City  barbers  should  na  bo 
allowed  to  shave  their  customers  on  Sunday.  Foul  fa'  the  silly 
loon!  Had  he  as  muckle  brains  in  his  pow  as  powthcr  on  his 
shoulders,  he  micht  hae  seen  the  folly  o'  his  hypocrisy.  1  really 
wonner  the  Provost,  wha  is  a  sensible  man,  would  listen  to  sic  a 
yammering  hypocritical  body.  But  it's  only  anither  proof  to  me, 
that  when  the  unco  guid  get  into  power,  they're  aye  scadding 
their  tongues  in  ither  folks'  kale.  The  Bailie  has  long  sat  under 
Mr.  Balfour,  honest  man,  and  the  Outer  Kirk  folk,  ye  ken,  a'  think 
themsels  far  greater  saunts  than  their  neebours." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  on  Sunday,  Falconer?  The  Council 
cannot  lay  an  embargo  on  one's  beard  growing." 

"  Verbum  sapientif  "  replied  Ritchie,  taking  me  by  the  nose  for 
the  finishing  touch  of  his  razing  operation.  "  The  trade  have 
agreed  to  cause  their  apprentices  to  parade  the  streets  on  that 
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morning  in  white  hoflc,  and  you  have  only  to  raise  the  window, 
baud  up  your  wee  finger,  and,  my  sang!  your  chin  will  sune  be  as 
smooth  as  it  is  noo,  Sunday  tho*  it  be.  Are  decent  Christian 
folks,  do  you  think,  to  gang  like  heathenish  Jews  at  the  nod  o^  a 
Glasgow  Trades*  Bailie?  Od !  I  ken  a  black-a- viced  chield  that  maun 
be  shaved  twice  a-day  when  he  wants  to  be  particular.  Do  yon 
think  it  is  affording  ^  a  praise  and  protection  to  those  whoM  do 
well  *  to  keep  men  frae  hearing  the  word  on  account  o*  a  lang 
beard?  But  let  the  deacon  sleep — Amoto  qucanxmus  seria  ludo* 
IVe  something  mair  cxtraordinar  to  tell  you ;  but  in  the  meantime 
I  must  get  the  curling  tongs  heated  before  throwing  a  little  moost 
(powder)  into  your  hair." 

On  the  barber's  return  with  the  heated  tongs,  I  immediately 
begged  him  to  say  what  he  had  to  communicate. 

"  Od!  sir,  the  news  is  nane  o*  the  best.  Do  ye  ken  there's  an 
unco  sough  aboot  rioting  and  rebellion?"  said  Dick,  in  a  canting 
and^^tn^  tone  of  voice. 

"  Rioting  and  rebellion !  Pooh,  pooh !  That  must  be  all  fudge. 
Meal  is  abundant  and  cheap  at  present,  wages  are  high,  and  trade 
is  brisk ;  the  Scottish  Convention  has  been  dissolved,  the  secret 
societies  have  given  up  their  sittings,  and  the  real  friends  of  the 
people  are  determined  to  resist  French  revolutionary  principles. 
But  who  are  they  that  are  to  occasion  the  dread  riot  or  revolution 
as  you  call  it?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Ritchie  sarcastically,  "  whether  it  will  be 
by  the  freeus  o'  the  people,  or  the  foes  o'  the  king ;  but  if  it  hap- 
pens, it  will  be  by  a  set  o'  folk  that  are  no  ower  weel  pleased  wi' 
the  government,  and  really  Fm  no  mucklc  astonished  at  their 
displeasure.  Od!  there's  no  mony  decent  weel-doing  men  that 
would  like  to  be  shot  at  against  their  will  for  a  puir  shilling  a- 
day." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you,"  said  I;  "you  have  heard  it  hinted  that 
there  may  be  some  further  disturbances  consequent  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Militia  Act  to  Scotland  ?  " 

"  You  have  hit  it,"  said  the  barber.  "  Do  you  ken,  as  I  was 
coming  here  this  morning,  I  heard  a  clashing  and  clavering  almaist 
as  noisy  as  what  goes  on  at  the  Washing-house  in  the  Green ; 
something  serious  o'  the  kind  is  expected  to  happen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  Why,  Falconer,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  any  rumour 
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of  that  kind,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  this  militia  measure  is  uot 
at  all  popular,  and  what  is  worse,  it  has  been  deemed  by  many 
altogether  contrary  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  articles  of  Union. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  made  a  handle  of  by  demagogues;  and 
I  am  really  alarmed  lest  the  people,  goaded  on  by  such  individuals, 
may  commit  some  outrage  by  which  they  will  ultimately  become 
the  unfortunate  sufferers." 

"  Recte  Daminef^^  cried  Ritchie,  covering  my  head  and  face  over 
with  powder.  "  They  hae  been  egged  on  to  do  sae  already,  and 
what  was  the  upshot? — ^broken  heads  and  cauld  wamesi  Oh,  it 
was  a  sad  affair  that  at  Tranent.  What  a  black  burning  shame 
that  sae  mony  innocent  folk  should  be  slain  and  slaughtered — 
God  forbid  we  should  ever  hae  sic  like  doins  here  I  I  hope  the 
folk  will  tak  tent;  and  if  decent  lads  maun  leave  their  wives  and 
bairns,  against  their  will,  in  defence  o*  tlieir  kintra,  let  the  kintra 
pay  them  better,  and  look  kindlier  after  their  sma^  families.  Had 
the  folks  hereaboots  mair  to  say  in  the  makin  o*  their  laws  than 
they  hae,  I  jalouse  they  would  na  get  sic  scrimp  justice.  But 
vir  sapit  qui  pauco  loquUury  Vm.  maybe  speaking  treason,  and  ye 
ken  I  would  na  like  to  gang  o^er  the  great  dib  (sea)  like  Tarn 
Muir  and  the  like  o'  them.  We  maun  keep  out  o'  the  clutches  of 
auld  Braxy^  as  langas  we  can.  My  sang!  he^s  a  kittle  freen  to 
foregather  wi*  ony where;  but  I  can  tell  you,  I  would  rather  meet 
wi'  him  in  the  heart  o'  a  change-house,  than  at  tlie  bar.  But  I 
maun  be  gone.  Forget  what  I  hae  been  clyping  aboot  politics, 
but  dinna  forget  to  baud  up  your  wee  finger  on  Sunday  at  the 
window  to  the  first  pair  o'  white  hose  you  see,  when  you  want  a 
shave." 

So  sapng,  while  gathering  up  his  various  implements  of  trade, 
and  offering  me,  as  usual,  a  vaU  Domine,  off  flew  Ritchie  Falconer 
to  Adonise  and  amuse  some  other  customer. 

Arraying  myself  in  my  morning  suit,  I  sallied  forth  to  take  my 
usual  walk  to  the  Pointhouse,  The  banks  of  the  Clyde,  at  that 
period,  were  not,  as  they  are  now,  studded  with  cotton-mills, 
weaving-factories,  printfields,  and  dye-works.  The  verdant  turf 
was  only  trodden  by  a  few  idle  stragglers;  while  the  water  was 
unruffled  for  hours,  save  by  the  salmon  fishing-boats,  which  paddled 
from  Finnieston  to  Go  van.   No  steam -boat,  crowded  with  fashion- 

*  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Braxficld,  remarkable  for  the  Tiolence  of  his 
politics. 
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ablefl,  and  pouring  out  its  volumes  of  heavy  smoko,  had  yet  dis- 
turbed the  river '8  general  placidity.  No  ship  was  seen  looming 
in  the  distance;  a  ponderous  gabert,  a  herring-wherry,  and  a 
Gourock  fly-boat,  were  all  the  Clyde  tlien  bore  on  her  bosom, 
and  these  were  "  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between." 

While  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  my  thoughts  in- 
voluntarily turned  on  the  riots  apprehended  by  Ritchie  Falconer, 
and  on  the  probability  that  the  Volunteers,  to  which  I  had  a  pride 
in  belonging,  would  be  called  out  to  i^uell  them.   The  melancholy 
affair  at  Tranent  constantly  obtruded  itself  on  my  recollection, 
and  I  could  not  help  beseeching  Heaven  to  forfend  what  might 
force  me,  in  my  military  capacity,  to  fire  on,  perhaps,  the  most 
thoughtless  and  guiltless  of  my  countrymen.     On  returning  to 
the  City,  I  inquired  anxiously  about  the  rumour  communicated  by 
the  barber,  and  found  that  it  had  already  got  general  wind.     In 
the  Coffee-room,  too,  after  breakfast,  I  discovered  it  to  be  the  only 
topic  which  occupied  the  various  knots  of  gossips  that  encircled 
the  tables.   Hearing  nothing,  however,  but  conjecture,  the  matter 
was  immediately  forgotten  amid  the  bustle  of  business,  until  I  was 
stopped  in  the  street,  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  by  a  friend,  who, 
with  a  face  as  long  as  a  yard-stick,  communicated  the  fact  that 
a  serious  disturbance  had  that  day  taken  place  in  the  parish  of 
New  Kilpatrick;  and  that  the  rioters,  when  the  messenger  hod 
left  the  place,  were  threatening  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Lord 
President  Campbell  at  Garscube,  his  lordship  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  populace  for  carrying  the  Militia  Act  into  opera- 
tion, in  his  capacity  of  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  County.    While 
busily  conversing  upon  the  subject,  and  discussing  the  means 
that  would  be  resorted  to  for  preventing  such  outrages,  tlie 
sound  of  distant  drums  and  fifes  was  heard  advancing  from  the 
west  to  the  east  end  of  the  City ;  and,  on  listening,  I  immediately 
recognised  the  well-known  assembly  rattle  of  the  Royal  Glasgow 
Volunteers.     I  took  instant  leave  of  my  friend,  and  hurried  home 
to  don  my  regimentals  and  to  attend  the  summons. 

On  entering  the  house  I  found  my  worthy  old  servant  in  a 
fearful  quandary.  She  had  heard  the  news  of  the  riot,  coloured 
with  a  thousand  fancied  terrors,  and  the  result  in  her  eyes  ap- 
peared to  assume  a  magnitude  little  short  of  a  rebellion,  as  fright- 
ful as  the  one  slie  had  some  faint  -recollection  of  in  her  girlhood. 
"  Hecli  sirs!  hecli  sirs!"   sighed  Girzy,  wringing  her  hands,  as 
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she  saw  me  buckling  on  my  bayonet  and  cartouch-box,  and  ex- 
amining the  flint  of  my  miisket — "That  I  Bhould  leeve  to  see 
anither  bluidy  tuilzie  amang  freene  and  brithers,  and  that  these 
een  should  again  look  on  folk  fechting  ^i*  their  ain  kith  and  kin , 
and  murdering  ane  anither  for  the  sake  o*  mere  ne'er-do-weeU. 
Pedin*s  prophecy,  I^m  thinking,  will  come  to  pass  sooner  than 
einners  jalouse,  when  a  man  will  travel  a  simmer *s  day  up  the 
strath  o*  Clyde  and  neither  see  a  lum  reeking  nor  hear  a  cock 
craw !  O  maister,  ye  had  better  stay  at  hame,  and  say  yeVe  no 
that  weel.  Heaven  will  forgie  ye  for  sic  a  sma'  lee.  There  will 
nae  doubt  be  plenty  there  without  you.  Wha  wad  like  to  hae  inno- 
cent bluid  on  their  head?  Wash  your  hands,  oh  wash  your  hands  o^t  I 
Think  o^  the  thoughtless  souls  at  Tranent  that  were  sent  without 
a  mementos  warning  to  their  lang  hame  and  their  dreed  account.* 
How  many  cheerless  cots  and  mourning  hearts  that  woefu*  day 
occasioned!  Were  it  a  wheen  o'  thae  cruel-hearted  French  clan- 
jamphry,  that  had  landed  to  destroy  us,  I  would  na  care  to  see 
you  sae  buskit;  but  to  gang  out  that  way  to  kill  your  ain  kintry- 
men — oh  it's  a  black  burning  shame  I  Dinna  gang,  sir — tak*  my 
advice,  and  dinna  gang  the  length  o*  your  tae  1*' 

Seeing  Girzy's  anxiety,  and  knowing  the  deep  interest  she  took 
in  my  welfare,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  calm  her,  by  saying  that 
the  rebellion  she  believed  to  have  broken  out  at  Garscube  was 
nothing  but  a  squabble  between  a  few  farm-servants  and  the  legal 
authorities,  and  that  the  mere  appearance  of  the  Volunteers  on 
the  ground  would  restore  all  things  to  their  wonted  quiet.  "  Weel, 
weel,"  replied  Girzy  in  a  sceptical  tone;  "  I  wish  it  may  be  sae. 
He  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar.  But  oh,  sir,  tak*  care  o' 
yoursel ;  and  if  the  babble  should  turn  out  to  be  mair  than  you 
jaloused,  just  do  as  I  would  do — e'en  leave  it  to  be  settled  by 
them  that  are  paid  for  being  shot  at.  Tak'  tent  to  yoursel ;  and 
oh  be  shure  no  to  turn  the  point  o'  your  gun  against  wives  and 
bairns  I"  Talking  in  this  anxious  strain,  and  following  me  to  the 
door,  she  pulled  an  old  shoe  off  her  foot,  and  threw  it  down  the 
stair  after  me,  as  she  said,  "  for  guid  luck  T' 

On  arriving  at  George-square,  which  was  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, I  found  an  unusually  large  assembly  of  the  corps,  all  of 
whom  were  in  high  spirits  and  eager  for  the  fray.  On  falling  in 
and  counting  the  files  there  appeared  to  be  the  full  complement. 

*  There  were  twelve  pertons  killed  and  thirty-fire  wounded  at  Tranent. 
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Tliree  hundred  bayonets  were  in  fact  presenti  and  il  is  pwfaapc 
not  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  no  member  of  the  corps  who 
would  have  hesitated  to  beard  the  tasteless  wight  who  denied 
this  regiment  to  be  the  handsomest  in  His  Majesty^s  service. 
Whether  this  opinion  was  founded  in  justice,  or  was  the  result  of 
mere  self-complacency,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  corps  of  gentlemen  at  least  proved  a  constant 
theme  of  admiration  to  all  the  sighing  spinsters  around  the  city 
tea-tables,  and,  what  was  far  better  for  its  deathless  fame,  it 
attracted  the  notii^  of  the  Glasgow  Homer,  better  known  under 
the  every -day  cognomen  of  BlviC  Alicky  who,  in  his  peripatetic 
wanderings,  blazoned  far  and  wide  the  gallant  character  of  the 
corps  in  the  following  graphic  lines: — 

"  We  are  gentlemen  of  honour, 
And  we  do  receive  no  pay; 
Colonel  Corbet's  our  commander, 
And  with  him  we'll  fight  our  way!" 

And  so  they  seemed  determined  to  do  on  this  memorable  occasion; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  gallant  Colonel  told  us  that  we  were  that 
day  assembled  to  support  the  King  and  the  glorious  Constitution, 
and  that  every  man  was  expected  to  do  so  with  his  life,  than  the 
whole  regiment  simultaneously  dofifed  their  caps,  and  gave  a  loud 
huzza  of  approbation.  The  Colonel  was  a  man  in  whose  military 
tactics  every  member  of  the  corps  placed  implicit  confidence.  He 
was  none  of  your  pot-bellied,  sunshiny,  feather-bed  soldiers.  He 
was  a  tall,  slender,  wiry  figure,  with  an  eye  that  would  not  have 
winked  in  front  of  a  battery,  and  a  heart  that  would  have  bounded 
to  have  led  on  a  forlorn  hope.  On  observing  the  peculiar  manner 
which  he  had  of  turning  out  his  toes,  one  might  have  supposed 
this  officer  a  complete  military  martinet ;  but  the  idea  was  im- 
mediately dispelled  when  he  proceeded  to  mount  his  Bucephalus. 
Unlike  many  Volunteer  commanders,  he  had  smelt  gunpowder 
when  it  was  seasoned  with  a  goodly  peppering  of  bullets,  and  in 
his  youth  had  crossed  blades  with  the  determined  fues  of  his 
country.  He  was  present  in  the  bloody  conflict  that  took  place  in 
the  market-place  of  St.  Helier^s,  on  the  6th  of  January  1781,  and 
had,  on  that  occasion,  gazed  upon  the  dying  features  of  the  gal» 
lant  Major  Pierson.*  The  Colonel  could  also  boast,  in  the  highest 

*  In  the  beautiful  engraving  of  Heath,  from  a  picture  by  Copley,  the 
Colonel  of  the  Glasgow  Volunteers  occupies  a  conspicuous  situation.    He  ig 
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degree,  of  what  was  esteemed  absolutely  necessary  to  one^s 
gentUUy  in  those  days  of  Spencean  principlesi — the  character  of 
being  a  thoroagh-paced  Tory,  and  a  sworn  foe  to  demagogues 
and  democrats.  With  many  useful  and  amiable  qualities  of  head 
and  heart,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  this  gallant 
officer  had  one  foible,  and  it  was  one  which,  whenever  military 
movements  were  occupying  his  thoughts,  or  were  the  topic  of 
conversation,  he  displayed.  Proud,  as  well  he  might  be,  of  his 
share  in  the  achievement  in  Jersey,  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
prefacing  every  opinion  on  military  tactics,  and  every  project  of 
military  operation,  with  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  whole 
transactions  of  the  eventful  day  at  St.  Helier*a,  and  which  at  length 
became  to  his  friends  and  the  corps,  about  as  well  known  and  as 
tiresome  as  the  story  of  the  royal  dejeuni  at  the  castle  of  Tillie* 
tudlem.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  this  Lady  Margaret  BellendeH 
peculiarity  displayed  itself  strongly,  for  no  sooner  were  the  car- 
touch-boxes  observed  to  be  filled  with  ammunition,  than  the 
Colonel,  after  telling  us  that  we  were  about  to  march  to  Garscube, 
and  warning  us  when  there  to  be  steady  and  cool,  involuntarily 
stumbled  upon  Jersey. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  well  do  I  recollect  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  of  January  1781,  the  drum  summoned  us  to  arms, 

and  when "    The  Major,  well  knowing  the  Coloners  foible — 

aware  also  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  accustomed  yam  of  half 
an  hour — no  sooner  heard  the  famous  6ih  of  January  uttered  than, 
in  open  defiance  of  all  military  rule,  he  instantly  rode  up  and 
intimated  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  regiment  to  proceed. 
The  thread  of  the  GolonePs  discourse  being  broken,  the  battle  of 
St.  Helier^B  was  forgotten,  and  instant  preparations  were  made  for 
the  battle  of  Garscube.  The  Volunteers  being  then  successively 
ordered  to  "prime  and  load" — "  &x  bayonets" — "  shoulder  arms" 
— and  "by  sections  on  the  left  backwards  wheel," — the  word 
"  march"  was  given ;  and  off  we  paced  boldly  to  beard  the  foe, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  idle  urchins,  whose  reiterated  shouts 
rendered  the  field-officers'  steeds  more  restive  than  their  horse- 
manship warranted  to  be  either  safe  for  themselves  or  seemly 
for  the  character  of  the  corps. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  more  in  unison  with  the  climate  of 

there  represented  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  gasing  on  the  face  of 
the  dying  soldier. 
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Italy  than  of  Scotland.  Th«re  was  not  a  single  cload  in  the 
▼isible  horizon,  nor  a  breath  of  wind  to  temper  the  rays  of  a 
scorching  sun.  The  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  the  tight-lacing 
of  their  scarlet  jackets,  and  laden  with  heavy  muskets  and  well- 
filled  cartouch-boxes,  had  not  proceeded  far  on  their  march  before 
every  individual  felt  himself  in  an  unusually  "melting  mood;" 
and  when  at  length  the  corps  approached  the  spot  which  was  to 
prove  the  field  of  its  fame,  every  mouth  was  as  parched  as  though 
it  had  been  subjected  to  the  sirocco  of  the  Arabian  desert,  while 
every  eye  looked  more  eagerly  for  an  engagement  with  a  tavern 
or  a  rivulet  than  vrith  a  rebel  or  a  rioter.  On  approaching  the 
bridge  of  Garscube,  the  Colonel  halted  the  regiment,  and  sent 
forward  a  detachment  to  reconnoitre.  The  light  company,  to 
which  I  belonged,  having  been  selected  for  this  important  duty, 
we  immediately  hurried  on  at  double  quick ;  and,  in  due  confor- 
mity with  the  established  rules  of  military  tactics,  took  possession, 
though  without  opposition,  of  the  bridge,  as  the  key  to  a  position 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kelvin.  When  the  regiment  had  reached 
the  tete  du  pontj  the  colonel  looked  on  every  hand  for  the  enemy, 
but  lo!  not  even  a  ghost  of  a  rioter  came  within  the  range  of  his 
visual  organs.  A  few  idle  women  chattered  in  knots,  and  criti- 
cised with  apparent  delight  our  dusty  and  broiling  condition; 
while  a  band  of  boys,  seemingly  just  relieved  from  the  ferula  of 
the  schoolmaster,  hailed  us  with  the  reiterated  and  elegant  salu^ 
tation  of  "  the  brosey  weaversy* 

If  what  was  to  be  done  appeared  an  enigma  to  the  Corporal  as 
well  as  the  Colonel,  what  ought  to  be  done  was  to  all  abundantly 
evident.  The  hour,  the  walk,  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  all  con- 
spired in  making  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  mind  and  the  material- 
ism of  every  volunteer.  Exhausted  nature  loudly  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  commissariat,  while  the  incipient  idea  of  laying 
the  country  under  a  general  contribution  flitted  simultaneously 
athwart  every  brain,  and  demanded  immediate  realization. 
Whether  the  conception  of  this  foraging  foray  was  or  was  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  ColonePs  conduct  at  St.  Helier*s, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  grounded 

*  Brosey  weavers,  in  derision,  they  might  be  caUed;  but  most  pf  them 
had  both  in  their  pockets  and  on  their  bones  the  wherewithals  that  showed 
significantly  how  well  they  were  enabled  at  all  times  to  march  gallantly  to 
the  tune  of  Brose  and  Batter. 
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arms  at  the  bridge  of  Garscube,  than  a  conocil  of  war  was  sum* 
moned  to  coDsider  of  ulterior  proceedings,  and  particularly  of  the 
best  means  of  defeating  the  annoying  attacks  of  General  Hunger ^ 
and  combating  the  no  less  terrific  onsets  of  his  fearful  auxiliary 
Thirst.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  resolution,  carried 
nem.  can.  that  while  a  small  party  should  be  left  to  keep  the  rally- 
ing position  of  the  bridge,  the  remainder  of  the  corps  should  be 
permitted  to  ferret  out  for  themselves  what  was  individually  re- 
quisite. Three  hundred  soldiers,  with  stomachs  like  those  of  the 
cormorant,  and  throats  as  dry  as  a  potsherd,  would  have  required 
a  land  more  celebrated  for  milk  and  honey  than  that  around  Gar- 
scube.  As  it  was,  however,  each  individual  seemed  determined 
to  cater  for  himself;  and  no  sooner  was  the  order  given  for  a 
general  forage,  than  off  flew  the  whole  Volunteers  like  locusts 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  To  sack  a  dairy  and  ransack  a  hen- 
roost became  immediately  the  general  occupation.  At  least  a 
dozen  of  red  coats  were  seen  billeting  themselves  on  every  farm- 
house, draining  their  churns,  and  atowing  away  their  cheese  and 
bannocks;  while  the  few  public-houses  scattered  along  the  road- 
side were  relieved  on  that  memorable  day  of  all  their  stale  beer, 
sour  porter,  and  humphed  ham.  Never  had  there  been  seen  in  the 
parish  so  urgent  a  demand  for  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  meat 
or  drink,  nor  more  handsome  payment  known  for  what  could  be 
obtained :  for  though  the  Volunteers  bore  bayonets,  they  likewise 
carried  purses ;  and  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  they  testified 
a  universal  desire  to  make  the  people  feel  that  they  crwed  their 
entertainment  to  their  silver,  and  not  to  their  steel. 

The  foraging  party  to  which  I  belonged  consisted  of  two  besides 
myself.  One  of  these  was  an  individual  whose  round  rosy  cheeks 
bore  indubitable  tokens  of  having  taken  regular  toll  of  everything* 
that  had  passed  through  his  mouth ;  while  the  other  had  jaws  so 
lank  and  skinny,  that  they  might  have  served  for  a  lantern.  The 
former,  bating  an  unconquerable  propensity  for  breaking  the  third 
commandment,  was  an  honest-hearted  Christian,  and  a  universal 
favourite;  while  the  latter  was  a  French  emigri,  with  all  the  poli- 
tesse  and  prejudices  of  the  ancient  rigime.  Besides  being  a  French- 
man, my  foraging  companion  also  played  the  French  horn — on 
account  of  which  accomplishment  he  had  been  admitted  into  the 
band.  Having  remarked  some  blue  smoke  curling  through  a 
thicket  of  trees,  and  judging  wisely  that  a  snug  cottage  would 
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be  there  embosomed,  we  made  a  steeple-chase  for  the  spot,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  in  the  audience-chamber  of  a  bustling  matron, 
actually  engaged  in  freeing  a  large  churn  of  its  butter. 

"  Gnde  save  us,  gudewife  I"  exclaimed  my  punchy  friend,  as  we 
entered  the  apartment ;  "  I  fin'  weVe  jist  come  in  the  nick  o'  time ! 
Lord,  woman,  gie  us  a  waught  o'  that  sour  milk  as  fast  as  yoa 
like,  for  we're  a'  on  the  point  of  choking.  What  a  deevil  of  a  het 
day  this  has  been  for  marching  I^' 

"  What  brocht  ye  sae  far  frae  hame  on  sic  a  day?**  said  the 
matron  jestingly;  "  and  whan  you  left  it  wha  obleeged  ye  to  bear 
sic  a  burden?  We  kintra  folk  are  no  sae  taen  up  wi'  sodgering — 
we  would  rather  bide  at  hame  and  mind  our  wark.  You're  no 
come,  I  hope,  to  countenance  thae  fules  that  would  tak  our  gnde- 
men  awa  frae  their  hames,  against  their  ain  will  and  the  will  o* 
the  Almighty — ^that  would  mak  our  bairns  faitherless  and  ourselves 
widows.  It's  a  bonny  like  story,  indeed;  tak  my  word  for  it,  nae 
gude  can  come  o*  this  militia  trade.  It's  quite  contrair  baith  to 
the  law  and  the  gospel.  If  you're  cum  to  talk  to  the  gudeman 
about  that  matter,  I  maun  tell  ye  he's  no  at  hame,  nor  winna  be: 
BO  yell  jist  tak  your  drap  drink  and  gang  your  ways." 

"  Pardannez  mot,  madame'^  whispered  my  companion.  Monsieur 
Collon,  advancing  towards  the  alarmed  matron,  kneeling  down 
and  kissing  her  hand ;  "  voua  vous  trampez  assurSment;  you  mak 
von  gran  mistake,  madame.  By  gar,  ve  come  to  dis  house  not 
like  dee  voleurs  to  rob  you  of  any  ting,  far  less  of  Monsieur  voire 
mari.  Oh  man  Dieuf  de  Una,  de  tout  We  do  not  vant  your  hus- 
band at  all.  Ah,  comme  vous  Uesjolie,  aimablef — qtteU  heaux  yeux! 
By  gar^" 

"  Tuts  man,  get  up  and  dinna  be  fashions,"  interrupted  the 
matron.  "  Are  ye  daft  or  glaikit?  What  is't  ye're  haverin  about? 
I  dinna  understan'  thae  blethers  at  a'.  See  and  lay  your  lugs  in 
that  bicker.  Tou  look  as  tho'  you  were  na  that  ower  aften  at  hame 
at  meal-time;  and  since  ye  tell  me  that  ye  hae  naithing  to  say  to 
the  gudeman,  I  maun  e'en  try  to  bring  you  something  better,  as 
I  jalouse  your  walk  will  hae  gien  ye  a  drouth  like  the  packman's.*** 

Having  offered  our  best  thanks  for  the  dame's  kindness,  she 
placed  before  us  a  large  kebbock,  a  basketful  of  oaten  cakes,  and  a 
bottle  of  mountain  dew,  to  which  my  jolly  companion  and  I  paid 

*  More  given  to  eat  than  to  drink. 
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oar  instant  obeisance.  The  "  gadewife,"  seeing  the  Frenchman 
rather  bashful  and  backward  in  partaking  of  the  feast,  turned 
towards  him  and  said,  "  Come,  come,  Maister  Soantocreesh,  just 
fa*  tae,  like  your  friend  there,  and  dinna  let  your  modesty 
wrang  ye." 

"  Ahf  madamey  vow  me  flaUez  trop,^^  said  the  musician.  ^^  By 
gar  you  do  me  infinite  honor.  This  botterniilk  (taking  a  draught) 
is  beautiful — miperh,  magnifique — pretty  well !  Dis  is  your  via  du 
pays,  fi'egt-cepasf    Permit  that  I  drink  your  got-o-hel  !'* 

"  Tuts  man,  what  are  you  gab-gabbing  at?"  said  the  matron. 
'^  Tak  your  pick  and  your  drap,  and  keep  your  palavers  for  them 
that  understan'  them.'' 

Monsieur  Gollon  immediately  drew  in  a  chair  and  commenced 
operations;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Dugald  Dalgetty,  tucked  in 
what  might  at  least  serve  him  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Thinking  that  the  repast  on  the  musician's  part  merited  a  digester, 
I  pointed  to  the  bottle,  and  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of 
taking  some  of  the  stomach-soothing  elixir. 

"  Pardonnez  moiy  monsieur,^''  said  the  Frenchman,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "  Dat  hliie  ruiuj  as  de  Inglishman  call  it,  do  always 
put  my  whole  head  iaujours  into  one  fiame.  I  vill  rader  take  von 
oder  drop  of  de  Scottish  vin  dupaysJ''*  So  saying,  he  approached 
the  chum,  which  at  that  moment  was  standing  at  about  an  angle 
of  seventy-five  degrees,  for  the  more  efifectually  freeing  it  of  its 
contents. 

"  What  I"  said  my  rosy-cheeked  companion ;  "  more  of  that  stuflf 
yet?    Lord  safe  ns  I    That's  awfu'  I" 

"  Ne  derangez  voua  pas — I  love  dis  ver  moch,  and  vill  now  tak 
Ton  Oder  gran  drink  of  it,"  putting  his  head  into  the  chum.  The 
gudewife,  seeing  the  Frenchman's  powdered  wig  and  jaundiced 
visage  within  the  precincts  of  what  she,  of  all  things,  considered 
as  sacred  to  cleanliness,  and  hearing  him  lapping  the  buttermilk, 
ran  towards  him,  exclaiming,  "  Deil's  in  the  worrie-cowl  Is  he 
gaun  to  pollute  my  hail  kirn  o'  milk  wi*  his  ill-faured  greasy  gab 
and  moosty  pash  I*'  while  she  accompanied  the  exclamation  with 
a  smart  blow  on  the  musician's  back.  Monsieur  Collon,  eager  at 
the  draught,  and  about  precisely  poised  on  the  churn,  no  sooner 
received  the  blow,  than  it  threw  him  ofif  his  balance,  and,  to  the 
utter  dismay  of  all  present,  he  was  instantly  seen  to  pop  head, 
foremost  into  the  gaping  vessel!     The  Frenchman's  heels  were 
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of  coarse  the  next  moment  kicking  in  the  air,  while  a  load  gargling 
noise  issued  from  the  churn  that  demanded  instant  attention.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  dashed  forward,  and  seized  the  struggling 
musician  hy  the  limbs,  and  with  one  effort  extricated  the  poor 
fellow  from  his  wooden  surtout.  But  what  words  can  describe, 
or  what  pencil  delineate,  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  appearance  of 
the  half-drowned  hom-blower  I  Gasping  for  breath,  and  struggling 
for  vision,  he  stood  before  us  in  all  the  insignia  of  this  new  Order 
of  the  Bath,  with  a  countenance  whose  yellow  wrinkles  poured 
down  streams  of  buttermilk,  while  adown  his  long  queue  a  torrent 
rushed  from  the  well-soaked  fountain  of  his  wig.  The  matron 
was  in  the  deepest  distress  for  having  been  the  innocent  cause  of 
such  a  mishap  to  the  poor  Frenchman;  and  to  an  infinity  of  apo- 
logies added  every  exertion  in  her  power  to  restore  his  garb  and 
his  temper  to  their  former  propriety. 

While  Monsieur  Collon  was  busily  making  up  matters  with  the 
matron  and  her  mirror,  the  roll  of  a  distant  drum  awakened  our 
attention,  and  warned  us  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  retreat. 
Having  each  pulled  a  piece  from  our  purse,  we  pressed  it  on  the 
gudewife;  but  it  was  not  till  we  qualified  the  gift  by  telling  her 
to  lay  it  out  on  something  for  her  daughter,  that  she  would  con- 
sent to  touch  our  silver. 

On  regairiing  the  bridge,  we  learned  that  the  troop  of  Glasgow 
Volunteer  Cavalry  had,  previous  to  our  arrival,  dispersed  the  whole 
pitchfork  belligerent  band  of  malcontents,  who,  after  burning  the 
parish  records  of  Eilpatrick,  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill.  There  being  no  further  danger  apprehended,  the 
idea — a  fearful  one  to  those  accustomed  to  feather-beds^-of  our 
corps  bivouackiug  that  night  on  the  lawn  of  Garscube  was 
abandoned.  The  Colonel,  after  a  lengthy  harangue,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  regiment  under  his  command  had  that  day  done 
immortal  honour  to  itself,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  up  the  sermon 
with  what  he  had  himself  accomplished  on  the  6th  January  1781, 
at  last  gave  the  welcome  word  of  ''  right  about,  face,"  and  off 
marched  the  Volunteers  at  a  smart  pace  for  the  City. 

As  we  trudged  along  the  road,  more  occupied  with  the  freaks  of 
the  foray  than  the  feats  of  our  prowess,  a  furious-looking  dog  was 
seen  to  rush  down  from  a  farm-steading  a  little  off  the  road,  whose 
appearance  gave  strong  and  determined  symptoms  of  combative- 
ness.   On  observing  it  approaching,  I  instantly  halted,  and  called 
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out  to  my  paunchy  companion,  "  Huzza  I  Gilchristi  there's  an  ene- 
my at  last  for  you — will  you  meet  him?"  "By  gam/  that's  an 
awfa'  ill-fanred  neebour,"  said  my  friend ;  "  shall  it  be  blood?'* 
And,  without  waiting  a  reply,  up  went  the  musket  to  his  shoulder ; 
off  went  the  shot;  but,  alas,  on  came  the  maMtiff!  The  danger 
was  imminent;  the  dog  looked  as  bold  as  a  lion.  "  Charge  bayo- 
nets I"  cried  I; — "  d  la  victoirel**  blew  M.  Collon;  and  in  a  moment 
the  supposed  disseminator  of  hydrophobia  received  such  a  tickling 
of  the  steel  as  sent  him  to  the  right-about  in  a  twinkling.  My 
portly  friend,  however,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  flanking 
the  enemy.  He  had  determined  that  no  quarter  should  be  given, 
and  bent  on  signalising  himself,  he  made  another  fearful  thrust 
at  the  retreating  foe.  Happily  for  the  dog,  but  most  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Volunteer,  the  lunge  missed  its  object,  the  steel 
pierced  the  earth,  and  over  went  my  friend  head-foremost  into  the 
ditch,  at  the  expense,  too,  of  his  bayonet,  which  snapped  asunder 
tinder  the  force  and  pressure  of  seventeen  stone  I 

After  this  tuilzie  with  the  mastiff,  nothing  remarkable  happened 
till  we  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Glasgow.  Here,  however,  a  scene 
occurred  that  is  yet  fresh  in  my  recollection,  while  it  still  occa- 
sions considerable  merriment  among  the  small  knot  of  septuagena- 
rians that  gazed  upon  it  then.  The  rear-guard  having  telegraphed 
the  approach  of  cavalry,  the  Colonel  instantly  threw  the  battalion 
into  a  position  to  receive  them,  and  sent  out  a  few  skirmishers  to 
reconnoitre.  On  these  falling  back,  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
commander  of  the  advancing  corps  (which  was  the  Glasgow  Light 
Horse)  had  given  the  countersign  and  parole,  the  Colonel  wheeled 
lis  into  line,  and  when  the  dragoons  were  in  the  act  of  passing, 
ordered  a  general  salute.  The  glittering  of  the  fire-locks  and  the 
noise  of  the  music  created,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  very  consi- 
derable confusion  among  individuals  who  were  almost  as  ignorant 
of  a  cover  as  a  campaign — a  confusion  which  the  Captain,  from 
having  his  charger  burthened  with  a  prisoner,  who  most  unmUi- 
tarUy  occupied  the  front  of  the  saddle,  felt  some  difficulty  to  calm. 
But  if  the  majority  of  this  troop  of  chasseurs  felt  rather  uneasy 
in  their  saddles  on  this  saluting  occasion,  there  was  one  in  par- 
ticular in  the  rear  whose  position  and  countenance  betokened 
anything  but  security  and  self-possession.  The  Galloway  which 
this  awkward  wight  bestrode  being  as  fiery  as  the  proboscis  of 
her  rider,  no  sooner  fixed  her  eye  on  so  many  new  faces  than 
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she  showed  an  evident  disposition  to  dissolve  immediately  her 
present  copartnery.  The  perilous  prancings  and  corioas  cur  vot- 
ings that  succeeded  having  attracted  attention,  what  was  the 
astonishment  of  all  to  find  that  the  light  dragoon  was  no  other 
than  the  would-be  Bailie  Lawhroadj  whose  picture  the  barber  had 
drawn  so  graphically  in  the  morning!  It  was  now  evident  that 
the  poor  Deacon^s  desire  for  notoriety  had  led  him  a  rather  dan- 
gerous dance ;  since  it  was  plain  to  all  that  his  seat  would  not 
long  remain  either  secure  or  a  sinecure.  Guiltless  alike  of  all  the 
rules  of  Gambado  and  of  Pembroke,  the  tailor  soon  lost  command 
of  his  steed;  while  the  penuadera^  from  the  early  habit  which  their 
wearer  had  acquired  of  drawing  up  his  legs  when  in  danger, 
having  been  brought  to  bear  rather  unceremoniously  on  the  flanks 
of  the  mare,  made  her  as  unceremoniously  throw  np  her  heels, 
and  eject  the  dragoon  from  his  saddle.  The  animal,  finding  the 
rider  embracing  her  rather  too  kindly  round  the  neck,  and  feeling 
the  usual  restrainen  dangling  about  her  ears,  set  off  at  full  gallop; 
and  it  was  now  a  hundred  guineas  to  a  goose  that  the  chasseur 
would,  ere  a  few  minutes,  be  gazetted  a  field  officer!  To  the 
footpads,  as  the  Volunteers  were  opprobriously  designated  by 
their  brethren  on  horseback,  the  appearance  of  a  trooper  charging 
in  the  manner  of  the  Deacon  was  anything  but  gall  and  worm- 
wood; and  no  sooner  did  the  corps  recognise  the  copper  nose  of 
the  snip  in  a  John  Gilpin  attitude,  than  they,  in  defiance  of  all 
order,  simultaneously  roared  out,  "  There  goes  the  tailor  riding 
to  Brentford!'*  The  loud  shout,  followed  by  a  louder  bang  of  the 
bass  drum,  having  put  more  mettle  into  the  GaUowaj^s  heels,  she 
soon  shot  ahead  of  the  troop;  and  having  shied  and  flung  up  her 
heels  at  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  road,  off  went  the  tailor  over 
the  hedge  into  a  corn-field,  and  on  went  the  mare  over  the  toll- 
bar  to  the  corn-chest,  which  she  soon  reached,  to  the  utter 
consternation  of  the  snipes  anxious  consort,  who  awaited  his 
arrival. 

The  Deacon,  though  a  little  alarmed,  was  far  more  comfortable 
than  he  had  been  for  many  minutes  before,  on  finding  himself, 
like  Commodore  Trunnion,  thus  safely  riding  at  anchor.  The 
Colonel,  fearing,  however,  that  some  medical  assistance  might  be 
requisite,  and  recollecting  that  the  troop  boasted  only  a  farrier, 
instantly  despatched  his  orderly  for  the  Volunteer  surgeon,  who 
rode  in  the  rear  of  the  corps.    This  son  of  Esculapius,  though  at 
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the  head  of  his  profeeeion,  was  a  gentleman  of  a  most  somnolent 
disposition,  and  what  is  more  singular,  his  steed  partook  of  the 
poppy-joice  qualities  of  its  master.  Yet,  there  was  this  happy 
peculiarity -ahoat  the  horse  and  the  rider,  that  both  were  never 
found  in  the  arms  of  Morpheas  together.  On  this  occasion,  the 
sargeon,  having  no  gun-shot  wounds  to  attend  to,  had  given  way 
to  his  usual  propensity  on  leaving  Garscube,  while  his  horse  con- 
tinned  BO  sharply  awake,  as  to  have  carried  his  master  through 
the  whole  manoeuvres  which  the  regiment  had  performed  on  the 
march.  The  surgeon  being  roused  from  his  snoose  by  the  orderly, 
instantly  galloped  off  to  the  assistance  of  the  trooper,  who  had, 
however,  previous  to  his  reaching  the  ground,  got  fairly  on  his 
legs,  apd  was  taking  considerable  credit  for  throwing  himself  off 
BO  neatly.  After  putting  a  finger  to  the  tailor's  pulse,  and  passing 
his  hand  over  his  limbs,  the  doctor  declared  him  free  from  blemish, 
and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  prescribing  any  other  medi- 
cine than  a  walk  to  the  City.  Both  having  then  taken  their  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  regiment,  it  proceeded  onward,  and  soon 
found  itself  within  the  precincts  of  Glasgow. 

On  entering  the  City  the  band  immediately  struck  up  *^  Caller 
herring,"  the  sound  of  which  made  every  window  fly  open,  and 
suggested  to  many  a  cook  the  necessity  of  making  instant  prepa- 
ration for  the  approach  of  her  hungry  master.   Fearing,  however, 
that  the  instructive  melody  might  not  altogether  tell  on  the  deaf 
ears  of  my  old  handmaid,  Girzy,  my  fat  friend,  who  had  agreed  to 
take  a  steak  with  me,  no  sooner  saw  the  housekeeper  at  the  win- 
dow than  he  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Girzy,  my  lass, 
you  may  put  on  the  taiies  noo!**    Scarcely  had  the  pleasing  sound 
reached  the  ear  of  old  Girzy  than  I  was  accosted  by  the  well-known 
"  Quadeo  te  txilere*'  of  Ritchie  Falconer,  who,  after  sarcastically 
exclaiming  " Fortuna  favet  fortSbus**  breathlessly  inquired  what 
had  befallen  his  customer  the  Deacon,  and  told  us  of  the  conster- 
nation of  his  wife.    The  story  of  the  tailor^s  mishap  satisfied  the 
barber,  while  the  appearance  of  Lawbroad  himself  quieted  the 
fearful  prognostications  of  his  anxious  helpmate. 

The  corps,  on  reaching  its  usual  place  of  rendezvous,  was  im- 
mediately dispersed,  while  the  soldiers  hurried  home  to  calm  the 
fears  of  their  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters.  In  the  evening  the 
Club-rooms  of  the  City  rang  with  unusual  mirth  and  jollity.  Each 
roof  echoed  back  the  scenes  of  the  day  and  of  the  foray,  but  among 
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them  all  none  occasioned  more  fun  and  laughter  than  the  tale  of 
the  churn,  and  the  promotion  of  the  tailor. 

Thus  began  and  thus  ended  the  ever-memorable  day  of  the 
Battle  of  Garscube — a  day  unstained  with  blood,  unsurpassed 
by  heat,  alike  famous  for  its  foray  and  for  the  capture  of  one 
prisoner — a  day,  in  short,  which  proved  the  brightest  gem  in  the 
garland  of  Glasgow  Volunteer  glory,  and  has  afforded  as  noble  a 
theme  of  conversation  to  the  pig-tailed  soldiers  of  the  Scottish 
Western  Metropolis  as  that  of  St.  Uelier's  did  to  their  gallant 
commander. 

The  Glasgow  corps  of  Volunteers,  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished itself  on  that  eventful  occasion,  scarcely  survived  the 
close  of  the  century  that  gave  it  birth ;  while  the  generality  of 
happy  faces  that  grinned  with  delight  at  the  ludicrous  plight  of 
Deacon  Lawbroad,  have  now,  as  Hamlet  says,  "  few  left  to  mock 
their  grinning;"  and  had  I  not,  perhaps,  been  renunded  the  other 
day  of  the  immortal  action  of  this  gallant  corps,  by  perusing  the 
equally  deathless  deed  of  its  bounty,  on  the  wall  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  hall,*  I  might  possibly  have  never  dreamed  of  becoming 
the  humble  annalist  of  its  military  glory. 

*  The  regiment  of  the  Rojral  Glasgow  Volunteen  was  diibanded  on  the 
8th  May  1802,  and  they  gave  the  whole  of  the  regimental  stock-purBe, 
amounting  to  £1,200,  to  that  valuable  institution. 
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THE  GLASGOW  HOMER,  YCLEPT  BLIND  ALICK. 

BY  A  MBMBEK  OF  THE  CAMPEBOOWN  CLUB. 


Among  the  eccentric  characters  who  have  from  time  to  time 
buzzed  their  little  hour  in  the  eye  of  Glasgow,  mayhap  there  is 
not  one  who  stands  a  fairer  chance  for  immortality,  than  the  well 
known  peripatetic  minstrel  and  patriotic  improvisatore  Alexander 
Macdonald,  better  known  under  the  graphic  designation  of  Blind 
Alick.  It  is  upwards  of  forty  years  since  this  indefatigable  trou- 
badour first  screwed  up  the  catgut  of  his  Cremona  in  our  good 
City;  and  now  that  thcU  Cremona  hangs  dusty  and  unstrung 
against  the  wall  of  his  lonely  cell,  and  the  hand  which  waked  its 
discorde  lies  cold  and  lifeless,  it  may  perhaps  be  neither  unprofit- 
able nor  uninteresting  to  the  thousands  who  have  listened  to  his 
muse  or  his  music,  to  be  presented  with  a  few  authentic  particu« 
lars  of  his  life,  and  a  few  specimens  of  his  verses. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  though  bearing  a  Celtic  cognomen, 
was  born  in  England.  His  father  in  early  life  emigrated  from 
Borrowstounness,  and  having  set  himself  down  as  gardener  to  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  property  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
got  married,  and  in  due  time  found  numerous  sprouts  of  the 
Macdonald  tree  rising  around  him.  Our  improvisatore,  it  ap- 
pears, drew  his  first  breath  and  poured  forth  his  first  squall  in 
the  year  1771,  in  a  neat  cottage  in  the  parish  of  Eirkoswald,  near 
Penrith.  Of  his  early  history,  like  that  of  many  greater  men, 
nothing  is  known,  and  if  it  were,  we  suspect  it  would  differ  but 
little  from  the  infancy  and  boyhood  of  other  human  beings.  There 
is  one  peculiarity,  however,  connected  with  his  infancy,  which  we 
doubt  not  had  an  influence  on  his  after  life — we  mean  a  serious 
defect  in  his  vision — a  defect  which  led  him  to  study  music,  and 
it  may  be,  roused  that  spirit  of  song  within  him,  which,  under 
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more  favourable  opHc  circumstanceB,  might  have  lain  dormant  for 
ever.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  an  incapacity  for  active 
employment — a  de«ire  to  flee  the  fascinations  of  some  cruel  Mary 
Duff^a  large  development  of  the  bump  of  wandering — a  love 
towards  his  fatherland— or  a  desire  to  push  his  fortune,  that  roused 
him  from  the  comparative  inactivity  in  which  he  lived  for  the  first 
nineteen  years  of  his  life ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  at  that  age, 
one  or  other  of  those  impulses  urged  him  to  eschew  the  comforts 
of  his  parents^  cot,  and  determined  him  to  trust  for  future  support 
to  his  fiddle  and  his  fancy.  From  the  Homeric  state  of  his  visual 
organs,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  endured  any  of  those  part- 
ing pangs  which  it  is  said  Salvator  Rosa  experienced,  when  cast- 
ing a  last  lingering  look  at  his  father^s  cottage,  embowered  in 
foliage,  and  smiling  in  sunshine.  If  Alick  felt  regret  at  all,  on 
running  away  from  his  birthplace,  it  sprung  not  from  the  thought 
of  bidding  adieu  to  a  spot  of  earth  beautified  by  all  his  father's 
floral  art;  but  from  the  certain  conviction  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  exchanging  kindness  aud  comfort  for  coldness  and  po- 
verty. He  felt  the  world  was  all  before  him.  He  had  determined 
on  no  peculiar  path,  whereby  to  thread  its  difficulties  and  its 
dangers.  Half  blind  though  he  was,  he  chose  blind  Fate  to  guide 
him ;  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  attended  by  similar  circum- 
stances, the  connection  only  showed  that  the  blind  were  leading 
the  blind.  On  quitting  his  father^s  house,  his  face  turned,  in  de- 
spite of  the  connection  of  wealth  with  the  south, 

"  To  poortith  caidd,  and  the  north  countrie;*' 

and  fortunately  for  him,  he  had  not  wandered  many  miles  towards 
the  land  of  his  ancestors,  ere  the  melting  tones  of  his  Cremona 
softened  the  heart — ^not  of  lady  fair,  but — of  a  quack  doctor,  who 
engaged  him  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  disposal  of  his  pills, 
potions,  and  electuaries.  The  name  of  this  peripatetic  Faustus, 
strange  to  tell,  turned  out  to  be  Hope — a  master  to  whom  the 
young  and  inexperienced  are  never  loth  to  pay  an  apprentice  fee. 
With  old  Hope,  therefore,  as  his  master,  and  young  hope  in  his 
breast,  the  minstrel  crossed  the  border,  and  in  a  few  days  reached 
Glasgow. 

In  1790,  the  period  when  Alick  first  trod  the  Trongate,  the  field 
on  which  he  was  afterwards  destined  to  win  so  many  laurels, 
Glasgow  was  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.   Two- 
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thirds  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  streets  and  boildings,  were 
then  gardens  and  green  fields,  and  the  splendid  palaces  in  the 
west,  since  reared  by  the  hand  of  industry,  were  not  even  dreamed 
of  by  a  parsimonious  population.  Union-place  being  then  a  piece 
of  vacant  ground,  it  was  made  choice  of  as  the  most  eligible  for 
the  quack  doctor^s  operations.  At  the  head  of  Jamaica-street  the 
stage  was  erected ;  and  upon  that  stage,  Alick,  amid  the  grimaces 
of  the  clown,  and  the  jests  of  the  charlatan,  first  greeted  a  Glas- 
gow audience  with  "  God  save  the  King,**  and  "  Rule  Britannia," 
two  airs  which  thenceforward  were  chosen  to  open  and  to  close 
all  his  musical  and  lyrical  exhibitions.  Finding  the  wages  of  the 
stage  doctor,  Hope,  like  his  synonyme,  not  overly  substantial,  he 
exchanged  the  stage  for  the  street,  and  the  promises  of  Hope  for 
the  pmce  of  the  Trongate.  Accordingly,  from  that  time  forward, 
he  seriously  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  as  a  wander- 
ing minstrel.  From  the  peculiar  ad  capiandum  vulgus  knack  which 
he  had  of  pulling  his  bow  across  the  catgut,  he  soon  discovered 
himself  to  be  a  favourite  with  t^ie  public;  and  although  his  father 
employed  a  respectable  individual  to  woo  him  back  to  the  com- 
forts of  a  settled  home,  and  the  protection  of  Squire  Fetherstoue, 
his  father^s  benevolent  master,  the  wayward  wight  remained  deaf 
to  the  urgent  and  kind  offer.  The  fact  was,  before  the  friend  of 
his  father  and  the  agent  of  Dr.  Solomon  had  ferreted  out  the 
prodigal  son,  a  circumstance  had  occurred  in  the  minstrePs  his- 
tory which  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  part  very  easily  with  his 
new  residence.  The  very  first  night  he  passed  in  Glasgow,  his 
heart  had  been  pierced  with  one  of  Cupid^s  sharpest  arrows.  At 
the  foot  of  the  quack  doctor  Hopc*s  stage,  he  encountered  a  female 
form,  whom  his  imagination,  doubtless,  at  once  elevated  into  a 
Laura  or  a  Beatrice ;  and  although  his  adorable^  in  the  eyes  of  a 
cold  and  unsentimental  world,  could  be  accounted  nothing  more 
than  a  commonplace  girl,  yet,  seen  as  she  was  through  the 
opacity  of  a  crystaline  lens  and  the  medium  of  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment, she  appeared  to  Alick  little  short  of  a  sylph  or  a  Hebe,  and 
as  such  he  bestowed  upon  her  all  a  minstrePs  adoration.  He  fol- 
lowed her  home,  and  then  wiled  her  to  a  well-known  bowery  yclept 
a  changehouse.  There,  inspired  with  several  timoihies  of  ardent 
spirits,  he  screwed  his  fiddle  to  the  right  pitch,  and  drawing  his 
ecstatic  bow,  its  efiects  instantly  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  his  lady- 
love.   He  vowed  his  affection — she  blushed  a  return— he  clasped 
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her  to  his  bosom,  and  implored  her  to  marry.  Enraptured,  the 
maid  consented;  and  ere  twenty-four  short  hours  had  fled — doubt- 
less four-and-twenty  years  in  lovers  kalendar — ^the  youthful  Alick 
and  his  love-sick  Laura  had  handled  the  connubial  ring,  and  had 
been  made  one  flesh  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Falconer,  at  the  altar  of 
an  establishment  which  was  then  commonly  designated  by  stern 
Presbyterians,  "  the  whistling  kirk." 

Thus  bound  by  the  ties  of  matrimony,  consummated  under  the 
joint  influence  of  music,  love,  and  liquor,  Alick  determined  on 
making  Glasgow  his  future  home;  and  from  that  day  forth,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  excursions  he  made  to  visit  his  friends  in 
England,  he  may  be  said  to  have  continued  a  regular  denizen  of 
this  City.*  During  the  first  year  of  his  perambulating  the  Tron- 
gate,  the  minstrel  depended  entirely  for  support  as  well  as  fame 
on  the  notes  of  his  fiddle;  but  when  the  threatening  attitude  of 
France  awakened  a  military  ardour  in  every  British  bosom,  and 
summoned  her  sons  to  combat  and  conquer  on  the  ocean,  the  spirit 
of  the  Glasgow  Homer,  like  that  of  every  other  patriot  on  shore, 
was  roused  from  its  latent  and  slumbering  lethargy.  To  his 
music,  were  then  added  the  effusions  of  his  muse.  He  at  once 
became  the  poetic  advocate  of  loyalty  and  patriotism — the  lau- 
reate of  national  victories  and  individual  glory,  the  rhymster  of 
philippics  against  Gaul  and  Bonaparte;  in  fine,  the  improvisators 
of  volunteer  valour,  and  the  elegiast  of  departed  worth  when  the 
ranks  were  thinned  either  by  hard  drinking  or  by  hard  drills. 
Unskilled  as  the  poet  was  in  the  use  of  those  drops  of  ink  which 
*'  give  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  very  few  of  his  lyrics  have  been  preserved  from 
oblivion.  Had  they  been  caught  and  recorded,  they  would  as- 
suredly have  presented  not  only  a  chronological  epitome  of  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  City,  but  would 
have  become  a  curious  remembrancer  of  the  transactions  and  feel- 
ings of  that  eventful  age.  As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  his 
lyrical  labours,  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to  give  a  few  verses  of  the 

*  Alick's  love  of  Glasgow  was  erer  and  anon  shown  in  his  Alexandrines. 

What  better  proof  of  this  feeling  can  be  given  than  the  following  stanza  of 

the  minstrel: — 

"I've  travell'd  all  the  world  over, 
And  many  a  place  beside ; 
But  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  City, 
Than  that  on  the  navigable  river  the  Clyde/' 
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iiescriptiye  poem  emitted  on  the  grand  review  of  the  Glasgow 
Volunteer  force  by  the  Earl  of  Moira.  Of  the  various  commanders 
whom  the  poet  then  eulogised,  and  on  whom  he  has  conferred  the 
meed  of  immortality,  the  following  still  happily  remain  (1830)  to 
attract  the  gaze  and  the  admiration  of  their  fellow-men : — 

"  Like  the  fierj  god  of  war, 

Colonel  Greddes  does  advance, 
On  a  black  horse  that  belonged 
To  the  miirder*d  king  of  France ! 

Major  Hunter  cometh  next ; 

In  a  kilt,  see  he  goes ; 
Every  inch  he's  a  man, 

From  the  head  to  the  toes ! 

Now  appears  Major  Faterson; 

You  will  say  he's  rather  slim ; 
But  'twill  be  a  clever  ball 

For  to  hit  the  like  of  him!" 

If  this  graphic  description  of  a  few  of  the  principal  figurantes 
of  that  well  remembered  day  served  to  add  to  Alick's  rhythmic 
celebrity,  it  was  undoubtedly  his  unwearied  eulogiums  of  the  old 
Volunteers  and  the  first  Glasgow  Sharpshooters  which  established 
his  claim  to  be  the  Glasgow  laureate.  One  verse  relative  to  the 
former  of  those  corps  paints  its  character,  and  so  well  illustrates 
the  poet's  powers  that  we  shall  give  it  here : — 

"  We  are  gentlemen  of  honour, 
And  we  do  receive  no  pay ; 
Colonel  Corbet's  our  commander. 
And  with  him  we'll  fight  our  way!" 

Whether  it  was  from  the  daily  compliments  bestowed  on  the 
bravery  of  the  Glasgow  Volunteers,  of  whose  exploits  little  is 
known  except  the  bloodless  victory  of  Garscube,  certain  it  is 
that  their  gallant  Colonel  was  so  taken  with  Alick's  descriptive 
lyrics  that  he  offered  to  transplant  the  now  maternised  Laura  of 
the  minstrel  from  her  secluded  attic  in  the  Old-wynd  to  a  public- 
house  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  City,  and  to  christen  it 
"  The  Volunteer  Tavern."  The  matron,  however,  aware  of  her 
total  unacquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  Cocker,  and  knowing 
the  love  which  her  husband  nightly  exemplified  of  getting  into 
the  clouds  by  the  magic  bowl  of  a  pint  stoup,  honourably  refused 
the  Coloners  generous  offer,  and  preferred  continuing  to  answer 

2  Q 
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the  cry  of  giming  bairns  rather  than  the  call  of  thirsty  Volun- 
teers I  The  glory  which  Alick  poured  on  the  first  Sharpshooters — 
a  corps  composed  assuredly  of  the  eUU  of  Glasgow  gentlemen — 
procured  the  poet  money  enough  to  enable  him  to  try  an  opera- 
tion on  his  eyes;  but  although  the  knife  was  applied  five  times  to 
the  right  and  once  to  the  left  eye  by  the  most  skilful  oculist  of  the 
City,  the  opacity  of  his  visual  organs  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished. If  Alick  was  not,  however,  so  clear-sighted  as  many  of 
nis  brother-citizens,  he  was  fully  more  alive  to  public  news;  and 
from  his  ready  talent  at  impramsation  was  not  unfrequently  the 
first  to  circulate  any  important  piece  of  intelligence.  When,  for 
example,  the  first  indistinct  rumour  of  the  battle  of  Camperdown 
— a  battle  which  proved  the  foundation  of  our  naval  power,  and 
in  Glasgow  the  union-bond  of  a  first-rate  Club — was  merely  whis- 
pered about,  the  minstrel  made  his  appearance  on  the  Trongate, 
and  announced  it  publicly  to  the  lieges  in  the  following  lines : — 

''  Great  news  I  have  got,  my  lads, 
For  country  and  for  town ; 
We  have  gain'd  a  mighty  fight, 
On  the  sea,  at  Camperdown ! 

Onr  cannon  they  did  rattle,  lads, 
And  we  knock'd  their  top-macts  down — 

But  the  particulars  you  will  hear 
By  the  post,  in  the  afternown!*' 

The  Peninsular  war  afforded  firuitful  materials  for  the  muse  of 
our  minstrel.  Not  a  battle,  from  Vimiera  to  Toulouse,  but  afibrded 
him  the  theme  of  ^poetical  aspiration;  not  even  an  afiair  of  out- 
posts but  was  converted  into  B^JUftd  fancy.  His  peculiar  fondness 
for  such  subjects  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is 
stated,  that  of  the  five  sons  and  two  daughters  presented  to  him 
by  his  cara  spoaa — the  original  Laura  of  his  early  love — only  one 
boy  survived  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  and  that  boy  had 
joined  the  71st  Regiment,  and  accompanied  it  to  Portugal.  There 
tho  youth  fought,  and  bled,  and  died.  In  the  moment  of  the  vic- 
torious charge  at  Fuentes  d'Onora,  when  Colonel  Cadogan,  re- 
collecting its  resemblance  to  Glasgow,  happily  cried  out,  "  Chase 
them  down  the  Gallowgate,^^  the  son  of  Alick  fell,  and  the  poet  was 
left  childless.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  land 
on  which  the  hope  of  his  house  was  fighting,  and  in  which  after- 
wards his  ashes  lay  mouldering,  should  have  proved  one  of  the 
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most  inspiring  subjects  of  the  minstrers  lyre?*    As  a  fair  speci- 
men of  his  verses  relative  to  the  Peninsular  war,  we  may  give  the 

following: — 

**  True-hearted  loyal  citiaens, 

Great  news  I've  got  to  tell 
Of  the  wars  of  Spain  and  Portingal, 

And  how  the  town  of  Bad^jos  fell ! 
There  was  one  Alick  Pattison, 

A  man  of  great  renown, 
He  was  the  first  who  mounted  the  breach, 

And  the  first  that  did  tumble  down ! 
He  was  a  handsome  tail  young  gentleman, 

As  ever  my  eyes  did  sec ; 
A  captain,  colonel,  or  major, 

He  very  soon  will  be  !** 

Although  the  minstrel  seemingly  loved  the  Peninsular  war,  he 
was  not  blind  to  the  glorious  exploits  of  the  Russian  campaign. 
With  all  the  facility  which  he  had  of  running  a  train  of  syllables, 
chanting-like,  into  a  short  line,  he  occasionally  showed,  how- 
ever, that  a  succession  of  the  break-neck  names  of  Alexander's 
generals  could  not  keep  pace  even  with  the  well-known  rapidity 
of  his  howmg.  The  admiral,  whose  unlucky  and  unseamanlike 
tack  allowed  Bonaparte  to  escape  after  the  passage  of  the  Bere- 
sina,  proved  always  a  choking  rhyme  to  Alick.  The  following 
stanza  is  the  only  one  remembered  of  the  many  he  emitted  on  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  army: — 

"  But  the  tyrant  Bonyparte, 
He  now  must  cease  to  rail, 
Since  the  bra^c  Kutu.soff 

Has  tied  a  pan  to  his  tail ! 
With  a  pan  at  his  tail 

He  flies  through  Germany, 
And  the  Cossacks,  Uke  bull  dogs, 
Bark  after  him  lustily! 

Bow!  wow!  wow!" 

• 

*  There  was  no  regiment  that  received  so  much  adulation  from  the  Glas- 
gow Homer  as  the  42d.  From  the  first  day  it  defeated  the  French  Invinci- 
bles  in  Egypt,  till  its  deathless  deeds  performed  at  Quatres-Bras  and  Water- 
loo, the  minstrel  proved  its  laureate.  Among  the  thousand  and  one  stanzas 
he  composed  on  this  subject,  the  following  is  the  only  one  remembered: — 

'*  The  gallant  first  battalion 
It  never  was  beat ; 
And  the  second  battalion 
Was  like  unto  it!'* 
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The  Rongs  which  the  poet  composed  on  Waterloo  were  niiine- 
rous;  it  was  for  years  his  constant  and  pleasurable  theme,  as 
it  was  that  of  French  regret.  The  fact  is,  his  poetry  on  this 
subject  extracted  perhaps  more  pence  from  the  pockets  of  the 
benevolent  than  all  the  other  Waterloo  poets,  who  printed  their 
lucubrations,  received  pounds  from  their  booksellers.  The  follow- 
ing apostrophe  to  the  Scots  Greys  is  well  worthy  of  recollection : 

**  Then  the  tyrant  Napoleon  Bonypaite, 

And  aome  of  the  French  Imperial  Qvarda, 
They  thought  they  had  no  more  to  do 
Than  to  take  those  gallant  Scotch  ladi  I 

But  Tory  soon,  on  the  contrary, 

The  Royal  Greys  they  let  them  ken 
They  might  go  and  tell  Bonyparte 

They  cared  not  a for  either  him  or  his  men !" 

As  the  state  of  Europe  became  more  calm,  the  effusions  of  the 
wandering  bard  attracted  less  attention.  Topics  of  a  stirring 
nature  were  now  more  rare,  and,  besides,  the  minstrel  had  l»e- 
come  "  infirm  and  old."  The  fact  is,  Alick  might  have  hung  up 
his  harp  on  the  willows,  for  all  the  interest  it  excited,  had  not 
the  spirit  of  Radicalism  burst  forth,  and  inspired  the  hand  of  the 
minstrel  with  renewed  vigour.  The  military  ardour  exhibited  by 
the  youth  of  Glasgow  to  defend  our  glorious  Constitution,  was 
indeed  a  glorious  theme  for  the  rival  of  Sgricci.*  From  the 
first  hour  which  witnessed  the  Sharpshooters  marching  to  the  bar- 
racks, in  the  garb  of  FalstafiTs  recruits,  even  till  that  memorable 
day  when,  with  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war,  they  assisted 
at  the  investment  of  Anderston,  the  siege  of  Galton,  and  the  sack  of 
Mile-end,  Alick  proved  their  unwearied  laureate.  One  stanza 
will  suffice  to  show  the  estimation  in  which,  in  common  with  his 
brother  citizens,  the  bard  held  this  highly  distinguished  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  Volunteer  regiment: — 

**  Now,  then,  some  observations  more 
I  think  proper  here  to  make, 
On'the  loyal  and  gallant  Glasgow  Sharpshooters, 
Who  swords  and  rifles  up  did  take ! 

Those  loyal  subjects  who  fought  for  the  Throne, 

And  beat  every  Radical  I  We  ever  seen! 
Here's  long  life  io  their  Colonel  and  M^jor  Alston, 

In  their  trousers  of  white  and  jackets  of  green!" 

*  The  famous  Italian  improvisatore. 
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In  the  improvisation  of  similar  verses,  commemorative  of  mar- 
tial deeds  and  patriotic  individuals,  Alick  continued  to  indulge 
till  the  commencement  of  the  year  1830.  About  that  period  he 
was  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  and  on  Tuesday  the  ninth  of 
February  he  bade  adieu  to  a  world  which  but  few  poets  have 
bad  reason  to  eulogise.  Like  many  others,  Alick  found  Pegasus 
a  hard  roadster,  and  one  who  in  the  race  of  life  rarely  gained  the 
plate.  The  efiFiisions  of  our  bard,  while  they  brought  him  fame, 
never  produced  him,  even  in  the  war-exciting  peri(»d,  the  pay  of 
a  common  soldier.  If  the  minstrel,  however,  was  doomed  to  po- 
verty— ^the  too  common  concomitant  of  those  who  unadvisedly 
climb  Parnassus — ^he  was  also,  like  many  of  his  rhyming  brethren, 
not  wholly  content  with  the  waters  of  Helicon.  For  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  had  qualified  the  poetic  draft  with  a  goodly 
doze  of  that  stomach  elixir  and  soother  of  humanity,  aquamUB; 
a  habit  which  stuck  to  him  even  till  within  a  few  moments  of  his 
dissolution.  The  truth  of  Shakspere's  idea  of  the  ruling  passion 
being  strong  in  death,  as  shown  in  Mercutio's  dying  with  a  pun 
on  his  lip,  was  never  better  exemplified  than  in  the  Glasgow 
Homer.  The  last  words  which  poor  Alick  articulated  were  a 
request  for  whisky,  and  he  actually  offered  up  his  spirit  with  the 
spirit  in  his  throat  1*  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  his  mortal  re- 
mains were  carried  to  the  High  Church  burying-ground,  where 
they  now  rest,  unmarked  by  aught  but  the  mound  of  mould  which 
covers  the  grave  of  the  poor  and  destitute  I 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  Alexander  Macdonald,  the  poet  lau- 
reate of  Glasgow.  From  the  effusions  of  his  muse  which  we  have 
already  given,  it  will  appear  that  his  claim  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  Hitdibrfzsiic-baihos  school  of  poetry  will  hardly  be  disputed — 
a  style  of  composition  which  too  many  of  his  contemporaries 
have  of  late  shown  themselves  eager  to  imitate,  but  certainly 

•  The  minstrel*!  heartfelt  affection  for  John  BarUyeom  may  perhaps  be 
best  illustrated  firom  a  verse  of  a  song  which  he  improvised  on  returning 
from  a  peregrination  to  Inverness.  On  arriving  in  the  City,  Alick  repaired 
to  Ingram-street,  to  announce  his  re-appearance  in  Glasgow,  and  having 
there  met  with  a  foorm  welcome  firom  Mr.  Hemmings  of  the  Star  Hotel, 
the  poet  in  gratitude  attempted  to  immortalise  him  and  his  household: — 

**  And  first  they  gave  me  brandy, 
And  then  uxey  gave  me  gin ; 
Here's  long  life  to  the  worthy  waiters 
Of  Mr.  Hemming*s  Hotel  and  Inn!" 
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have  not  equalled.  The  peculiarities  of  this  school  are — a  total 
contempt  for  all  the  rules  of  prosody  and  grammar,  an  ntter  dis- 
taste for  the  obscurity  produced  by  the  mistiness  of  metaphor, 
and  a  most  facile  accommodation  of  an  octosyllabic  with  an 
Alexandrine  rhyme.  Although  born  in  Cumberland,  Alick  had 
none  of  the  faults  of  the  Lake  school.  He  imitated  the  simplicity, 
no  doubt,  which  Wordsworth  shows  in  Pefer  Bdl;  he  perhaps  oc- 
casionally also  resembled  Coleridge  in  the  pathos  of  the  '*  three 
little  short  howls,  not  very  loud,"  of  the  mastiff  bitch  in  Christa- 
bel;  while  he  not  unfrequently  showed  a  love  of  attempting,  like 
Southey  in  his  Carmen  TrmmphaUy  the  power  of  English  hexa- 
meters ;  but  with  all  these  points  of  similarity,  he  never  can  be 
called  a  laker  or  a  plagiarist.  His  conception  of  a  subject  was 
truly  his  own,  while  the  versification  was  decidedly  original. 
What,  in  fact,  can  surpass  the  Hudihragtic-haihos  of  the  following 
couplet,  and  the  delicious  Alexandrine  flow  of  the  concluding 
line : — 

''  But  although  I'm  the  author,  I  can't  tell  with  my  tongue 
The  honour  and  the  glorj  of  the  laying  of  Lord  Nelson'i  foundation- 
itone!'* 

Like  bis  brethren  of  the  genua  irritahiUf  Alick  was  in  temper 
somewhat  irascible — a  disposition  of  mind  which  was  often  in- 
creased from  the  fondness  he  bore  for  nervous  stimulants.  His 
anger,  however,  was  neither  powerful  nor  permanent,  and  rarely 
went  farther  than  an  attempt  to  punish  a  fleece  of  juvenile  hor- 
nets, who,  in  the  latter  days  of  his  blind  peregrinations,  hung  on 
his  rear,  and  cruelly  poured  stones,  instead  of  pence,  into  his 
gaping  pockets.  He  stooped  not,  like  many  modem  minstrels, 
aecreUy  to  puff  his  own  works;  Alick  openly  and  boldly  declared 
himself  the  "  author  of  every  word  he  sung,"  and  we  apprehend 
that  no  one  who  listened  to  his  muse  ever  refused  him  the  hon- 
our which  he  claimed.  The  outward  appearance  of  the  wander- 
ing bard  was  so  well  known  as  to  preclude  description.  In  spite 
of  the  griping  hand  of  poverty,  his  countenance  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  contentment  far  beyond  that  commonly  seen  on  the  faces 
of  many  of  the  more  fortunate  of  his  species;  and  when  the  hand 
of  charity  dropped  a  penny  into  his  pocket,  the  incipient  idea  of 
a  noggin  of  whisky,  which  its  tinkle  suggested  to  the  recipient's 
mind,  lighted  up  such  a  smile  of  gratitude  as  well  might  have 
induced  a  more  frequent  display  of  benevolence.   The  minstrel  is 
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now,  however,  beyond  the  charity  of  maukind.  He  has  immor- 
talised himself,  and  has  certcdnly  trumpeted  the  fame  of  many  of 
his  brother  citizens!  May  we  hope,  therefore,  that  those  who 
feel  the  truth  of  Peter  Pindar ^s  lines, 

**  What  had  Achilles  been  without  his  Homer  ? 
A  tailor,  woollen-draper,  or  a  comber," 

will  drop  a  tear  over  their  own  Homer's  grave,  and  not  refuse  to 
throw  a  mite  into  the  exhausted  exchequer  of  his  destitute 
widow! 


\^The  Italian  story,  alluded  to  in  the  "  French  Club,**  ia  omitted  in  the 
Appendix/or  want  ofepace.] 
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Pige  138,  line  30,  for  "  97th  "  read  "  79th." 
"     286,    >>     2,  for''reTieU^"read«i«Teill<." 
»     238,     "     6,  for"DonQiuchete"read"DonQuichote." 

•  239,     '   21,  for  '*  old  Ciutomhoiiie  "  read  "  old  Correction-houBe.*' 

•  316,    "   30,  for"Castle8emple"read"Oarthland." 

'     362,     «   30,  for  "  12th  Sept.  1806  "  read  "  6th  Sept.  1814.*' 

•  610,     »   22,  for  "  execution  "  read  "  encounter.'' 
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